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PROLOGUE 

It IS the business of the histonan to tell a Story, and that with 
ns little fuss and intrusion of h\s ovov opinions as nin> be Kut I hope 
it mav be forgiven me if 1 state, vet} bnefly, what ideal 1 had in 
mind nhen, nine jenrs ago, I took m hand the writing of this book 
1 am under no illusion of having attained it But the most macccs 
sible peak mav serve as a point of direction for a long Hay's march 
My object was to write the sort of history that since mj under 
graduate days I have wanted to have on jny onn shelves I say this 
in no spirit of ingratitude for the treatises and compilations with 
which they are already loaded, and tn which the results of modem 
research ore embodied But these, however valuable m themselves, 
stnhe one rather as disconnected, and proportionately meaningless 
fragments of a stor> that yet remains to be told the stors of British 
or of World CvviUiatwn, the biography of mankind, presented 
m all Its length and breadth and depth as a living umt> 

No doubt Adam was a gardener, but to exalt spadework into the 
crown of all human endeavour is not Scripture, but Bolshevism run 
mad 

The idea of depth lends itself a bltle to nisunderstandmg, as 
suggesting something vaguely pretentious, on the lines of those 
so called philosophic histones into whose framework of preconceived 
ideas the facts have to be rammed, slammed, jammed and damned, 
like the Croppies mlo a certain gun at Athlone IVhich gun appears 
perfectly capable, according to the latest version, of smashing the 
whole of Western civiluation, at no distant date, against the Rock 
of Blastation, which quite m the spirit of the Christian toast 
from which the analogy is drawn 

Perhaps I can best express my meaning if 1 say that the historian 
IS not only a story teller but a witness, bound, according to the 
prescribed formula, to tell the whole truth— within the limits of his 
space — and nothing but the truth 

To take the latter requirement first Any use of the narrative 
as a vehicle for the author’s own preconceived ideas, any attempt 
to put a cose is a breach of trust that disqualifies him from the 
honourable fellowship of historians To label him is to damn him 
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Whether he be Tory Impenalist or Philosophic Liberal, Catholic 
or Bolshevik, Spenglenan or Bergsonian, his service is to the truth 
alone, whatever it may be and wherever it may lead 

0? all labels, perhaps the most, foolish and constantlv applied 
arc those of optimist and pessimist If we are bound ine\ itabh for 
the stars or the dogs, the most sensible thing to do is to he down 
and be carried there, without bothenng to ini estigatc a jiroccss 
which nobody has or ever has had, the least chance of influencing 
one way or the other Metaphysical hair splitting apart, a working 
faith in free will is the first requirement of sanity Modem thought 
IS already too hopelessly clogged ivith “isms” to justify an addition 
to their number, but if I were compelled to it, my own coinage would 
be “ potentialism ’ , meaning that the future is m our own hands, 
to make or mar, however much the conditions under which we 
labour may be affected by what a Hindu would call the Karma of 
our past actions 

In this story of British Civilization I ha\ e done my best to take 
the facts as I have found them and let them speak for themsches, 
m the faith that the truth, followed humbly to the end will be its 
own best interpreter If, in spite of all mv efforts, T liavr allowed m> 
feelings or opinions in any wav to colour the narrative, I hope that 
they Will be set aside and, os far as possible, forgiven 

By telling the whole truth I mean not, of course, the impossible 
task of setting down everything that ever happened but rather 
that of seeing beyond " things that take the c\e and base the price ” 
to the mental and spiritual processes of ssluch these arc but casual 
manifestations It is not only the small bov who prefers seeing the 
wheels go round to watching the hands on the dial 

Such processes arc not of the kind that lend themsches to analysis 
and derini*iun The ideal hislonan would, I imagine, identify 
himself with his subject ns the dryad with the tree, and the artist 
with his creation Onlv this supreme work of art, that unfolds itself 
now in thought as it did once in time, is the work of no human 
creator 

If histor) be regarded, in this sense, as a hung units, it is plain 
that no one can hope to understand it who desotes himsdf to one 
particular set if facts labelled political, rcononiic, litrrars, artistic 
and so forth Tlic daughters of Pchas, who thought to rrjiisennte 
their father after rutting him to pieces, were attempting no more 
hopeless a task than those who imagine thej can stuilj any part of 
history except In the light and consciousness of the whole Tlie 
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pmalc in the noble army of spcciahits, so long ns he remains a pm ale. 
can no more achieie history than Bill Adams could win the Battle 
of \\ atcrloo 

It IS cieatne acti\it>, in direct proportion to its crcati\eness, 
that gi'i es us the kes to the understanding of the past The function 
of art, taking the word in this widest sense, is to clothe with visible 
or audible form the spirit of its time Ko doubt the driest of 
neglected documents cries aloud from lU dust to be studied, but 
when all is said and done, there may be cicn more to be learnt 
from parish churches than pipe rolls, and from poems than state 
papers \\ho, for instance, after reading the fashionable type of 
disquisition that writes down our medics al forebears os rather 
commonplace and quite uninspired semi barbarians, could retain 
that comforting faith were he to stand before the West Front of 
ANells or the Fi\e Sisters ^\lndo^T at York and rellcct “Tlicse 
men of the thirteenth century desired end loved, and vrere able to 
create these things And v,e of the twentieth ?” 

No doubt on a certain type of modem critic the \ery thought 
of inspiration awakes the reaction of a sword hilt on Mephistopheles 
To such a one the artist is a mere technician wrestling, usually 
for bread and butter, with technical problems Gothic church 
building becomes a tnek of the mason’s trade, for extracting money 
from economic churchmen who base prc\iously extracted it from 
a wretched populace Shakespeare no longer refuses to abide our 
question , he has been brought to earth as a pushing actor dramatist, 
who sedulously tickled the groundlings’ ears m order, ultimately, 
' to cut a gentlemanly dash in his native to^vn The time is almost 
iipc for the biographic genius who shall succeed in reducing Christ 
to the category of Elmer Gantry But one needs to share the reactions 
in question to be properly serious about the resultant theories 

And after all the best test of a theory is the working I trust that 
the story itself if faithfully told wiU show , precisely and continuously, 
that history becomes intelligible m the light of art and art m that of 
history The reader can judge for himself, by the perusal of any 
standard political, literary or artistic histories, how much profit 
or interest there is to be extracted from a story arbitrarily sliced 
down the middle as if by some invisible buzz saw 

But what profit, m any case, is there to be derived from the 
study of the past ’ If that past is dead and done w ith, the historian 
IS more useless than the old resurrection man, who at least dug un 
coroses for the use of surgeons But the past docs not die so long u 
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spiritual continuity is maintained, the present life of a community 
IS its whole accumulated past, and only by understanding that past 
can it understand itself or determine its future A people unconscious 
of its history is like a man smitten with loss of memory, ivho wanders 
about aimlessly till he comes to gncf 

Even if we take a lower standpoint than that from which history 
is regarded as a means of social salvation, we shall find it not only 
the most fruitful but the most fascinating of studies Its mterest is 
inexhaustible, and increases as we penetrate beyond summaries and 
textbooks to documents and relics, through which the past speaks to 
us without intermediary In these davs when the motor car and 
push bike are enabling ever increasing multitudes to know the face 
of their mother country, a knowledge of history is able to make the 
whole landscape alive, to render the exploration of the humblest 
village an adventure of thrilling possibilities, to give a soice to the 
downs and to ennch the waste with memories 

The need for history has been constant since the days of ancestor 
worship and the bards And the ordinary man, who instead of the 
living past IS offered the dry bones of co operative specialism will 
seek satisfaction through less reputable channels What research 
and scholarship have failed to supply, enterprising journalism, 
possessing neither is forward to offer The idol of a by no means 
unmortal hour has but to dash off a national or universal history to 
achieve fame and fortune beyond the wildest dreams of scholarship 
There are now, in fact two kuidc of history one based on the most 
painstaking research and compiled by specialists for academic 
circulation, the other, based neither on research nor knowledge, 
dished up, more often than not, m the form of biography, bv 
enterpiasing potboilers for popular consumption Whence it comes 
about that the immense accumulation and siftmg of historical 
matenal during the past few years has been of smgularlv little avail 
to the world at large 

The barque of Cho will therefore steer a mid cource between the 
Scylla of specialism, and the Charybdis of journalism I am not 
presumptuous enough to cjaim a pilot’s certificate I have but 
outlined an ideal that I have done no more than a very imperfect 
best to realize 

It IS because I believe history to be a practical and living art that 
I have brought the story as close as possible to the present day If I 
have not dealt with the Great War and its sequel, as I hope to do m 
a subsequent volume, it is because considerations of time and space 
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have prevented me To wait for the verdict of posterity is like waiting 
for a river to flow by before fording it There is no more agreement 
about the personalities of Chatham and Cromn ell than there is about 
that of hlr Llojd George If there is a difficultj about placmg 
Mr Bernard Shaw, that gentleman’s own writings reveal an equal 
diHicultj with regard to Shakespeare But the quick have this 
advantage over the dead, that whereas a kick at a dead hon is a 
comparativ elv safe proposition, one at a live dog is apt to be followed 
by a bite or a summons It is, I think, a rather mean spirited 
calculation that takes into account the fact that dead men have no 
weapons and few friends 

It IS sometimes said that it is impossible to take a detached view 
of recent events If this is really true, history ought not to be written 
at all, for the man who is so much the slave of his passions is utterly 
lacking m historical sense and conscience, and will be equally unfair, 
though less easily found out, when he deals with the men and events 
of past ages There is, however, a real and senous danger that the 
passions not of the story teller but of his audience may be aroused 
by anything like a candid account of occurrences that are habitually 
regarded from the standpoint of the advocate or the partisan It is 
by no means inconceivable that what interest there is may he con 
centrated on the last pages of the book to the exclusion of all the rest, 
and that the writer may find himself and it condemned out of hand for 
blasphemy against some funously worshipped fetish of the hour 
Nothing that is worth attempting is free from a tisk of some kind, 
and 1 have, foolishly or not, resolved to face this one 

And now I will ask leave to step aside and allow the facts— the 
essential ones as far as I am capable of presenting them — to speak 
for themselves 
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CHAPTER I 

DRITISH CIVILIZATIOV 
1 

Trre Stone Ace 

Of the History of our land, os distinct from that of our country- 
men, the two thousand years or so of authentic record form an 
mrmitesimaily small part If wc force our imaginations to compress 
thousands and even myriads of years into as many seconds, uc shall 
obtain an idea of a map rvhose outlines are as shifting end fantastic 
as those of a kaleidoscope, of a landscape on which the very hills 
rise and fall like waves, of a continual redistribution of land and 
water m which these British Islands ate sometimes almost wholly 
submerged, and sometimes indistinguishably continental Nor, 
until comparatively recent geological time, was it apparent whether 
Britain wos to form part of on Eastern or e Western world, for a 
great Laurentian Continent at one time reached from North America 
across the Atlantic, and just managed to include Britain in its South 
Eastern corner Then this American Continent recedes across the 
Atlantic, and Europe, in its turn, thrusts forward its coasts far to 
the "West of Ireland and North of Scotland, until the English Channel 
IS part of the Seme Basin, and the North Sea a swampy plain, through 
which flows the mighty Rhine, curving round the low hills of the 
Dogger, and receiving all the nvers of Eastern Britain 

Our soil, no less than our people, is mixed Every geological 
age is represented on the patchwork of its surface, from naked 
protarchean gneiss to the latest deposits of the Ice Age Hence 
our abundance of minerals, o natural investment that only began 
to bear interest with the growth of civilization Hence the zigzag 
of the coast line, with its wealth of harbours Moreover, our islands 
are blessed with an excellent, if somewhat misty cUntate, neither 
too hot m summer nor too cold m winter, the result less of the Gulf 
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Stream of school geographies, than of our lying across the mam 
track of the Atlantic cyclones 

It V as long after the coming of man that the waters of the Channel 
finally swept away the land bndge of chalk that joined the Kent 
and Sussex Downs to the hills of North Eastern France But 
e\en so, the white English cliffs remained full in view of the opposite 
shore, and, once men had mastered the art of putting to sea m ships, 
beckoned an inntation to merchant and insader Until a Bntish 
navy arose, capable of ruling the Bntish seas, the South Eastern 
door remained temptingly open for Celt and Roman and Teuton 
For practical purposes the Southern and Eastern lowlands of England 
might, m these early days, be considered as an outljing part of the 
Continental mainland, and it is significant that, before the Roman 
imasion, we have the record not onlj of Continental peoples with 
English branches, but c^cn of the same King exercising swav on 
both sides of the water Thus the breaking of the land bridge was 
less decisive than might at first have been imagined and it is only 
manj centuries after the physical es'ent that Britain becomes 
cftectually insulated The celebtalcd, after-dinneT speaker who 
said, “ Britain is an island, and long may she remam so,” was 
recording a fact and expressing n wish by no means so platitudinous 
as might at first sight appear 

There is, m fact, a histoncal geography, or what perhaps one 
might call n “ geography for practical purposes ”, that by no means 
alwajs corresponds to the phjsical facts Looked at from this 
point of view, it maj be said tlmt right down to the end of the Middle 
Ages, Wratem civilization grew up in a flat world, wrhose centre 
Ixinlcred somewhere on the Meililerranean, and on the extreme 
edge of which stood the Bntish Isles Thej arc so represented 
on all eontemporar) maps Until m the sixteenth centurj they 
cime swimming into the centre of the world, these islands con* 
stitiited the \er\ outpost of civiUzation. an ultimate and at times 
almost fatmlotis land, reputed, ss late as the hfth eeiituiy, to be 
the dwelling place of dead men 

And j et from the rnrlirst human times, Jong l>efore she Jiad taken 
nrogmiahle shape or liecome separateil from the Continent, Britain 
liad her |u«Tt m the building up of cisUixntion At Piltdown. In 
Siisscx, has twen unearthed t!« tkutl of so pnmlUvc a human being 
that Some authorities have even posited a ehimpanzee to areounl 
for lus prerini|ti»e lower Jaw *ioTne of Bie earliest attempts at 
tools, Rmta chipjwsl so erudely that it Is hard to distinguish man's 
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work from that of nature, hare been discorered m England lareeK 
trough the assiduity of that indefatigable field worker, Beniamin 
Hamson, of Ightham in Kent. Wc know that our forests were 
at one time disputed witli the hyena and mammoth by an extinct 

’’"“‘"8 ‘““"•'I and gross jaws 

and that these somehow melted away before the advance of magni’ 
fioent broad faced and longheaded gmnts, of a brain capacity by' 
no means inferior to our own, who had walked from Africa to Italy 
or according to another theory had escaped Eastward from a subi 
merged continent m the Atlantic, and who had ranged at wdl 
after their game, betw een w hat are now Prance and England These 
men. though living ,n eases, without the knowledge of agriculture 
or any tools save those of flmt and bone, had yet the ml^tev ^ 
speech and fire, included artists and craftsmen of no mean cMy 

Ln ”4“dlfherireg?o'f or ‘’’"J '’“™8 

^XuT, eompXXh 

island and past the ngouts of the last ice ace te 1!°’' ^ 

of stone using men dark Ion i. j ’ tenanted by a new race 
the Ihenan fr Me"itr„'ea^st::rk t 

a change has come nlioitf » wens isy this time 

though not as sudden, as any” *reSde°d 
The old cave dweUer had” times 

hand against every beast, and eierv fane g h”i! '““Ple. his 
Now, however, man makes the ox h^s 1 * ’'‘>™ against him 

mde his polished s^^e Lre nod aL 1 “”^ ^ “Uy 

render hrni a mightier hunter than before''he”w”1 ’’“““ds 

And not only a herdsman, for, at time wh? I 
does not permit us more than to eon.eeture b, l 
his bag by the proceeds of a pnnutive kind ™PP‘™™t 

We amounted to little more tWa seratchm ' It can 

ploughs of wcKid nr horn, and a hacking ntt of thcT 
ears by dint of incredible labour with sw swU ?ht and scanty 
of mouths was proportioaately few and divest ®““het 

or later, the art of eookmg foUows m the ™2'7n‘°“8h Sooner 

“I Bre making, and 
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Stream of school geographies, than of our lying across the mam 
track of the Atlantic cyclones 

It was long after the coming of man that the waters of the Channel 
finally swept away the land bridge of chalk that joined the Kent 
and Sussex Downs to tlie hills of North Eastern France But 
even so, the white English cliffs remained full m view of the opposite 
shore, and, once men had mastered the art of putting to sea in ships, 
beckoned an invitation to merchant and invader. Until a Bntish 
navy arose, capable of ruling the Bntish seas, the South Eastern 
door remained temptingly open for Celt and Roman and Teuton 
For practical purposes the Southern and Eastern lowlands of England 
might, in these early days, be considered as an outlying part of the 
Continental mainland, and it is significant that, before the Roman 
in%asion, we have the record not only of Continental peoples with 
English hranehes, but even of the same King exercising sway on 
both sides of the water Thus the breaking of the land bndge was 
less decisive than might at first have been imagined and it is only 
many centuries after the physical event that Britain becomes 
effectually insulated The celebrated, after dinner speaker who 
said, ‘ Britain is an island, and long may she remain so," was 
recording a fact and expressing a wish by no means so platitudinous 
as might at first sight appear 

There is, in fact, a historical geography, or what perhaps one 
might call a “ geography for practical purposes ", that by no means 
always corresponds to the physical facts Looked at from this 
point of view, it may be said that right down to the end of the Middle 
Ages, Western civilization grew up m a flat world, whose centre 
bordered somewhere on the Mediterranean, and on the extreme 
edge of which stood the British Isles They are so represented 
on all contemporary maps Until in the sixteenth century they 
came swimming into the centre of the world, these islands con 
stituted the very outpost of civilization, an ultimate and at times 
almost fabulous land, reputed, as late as the fifth century, to be 
the dwelling place of dead men 

And yet from the earliest human tunes, long before she had taken 
recognizable shape or become separated from the Continent Bntain 
had her part m the building np of civihzation At Piltdown, in 
Sussex, has been unearthed the skull of so primitive a human being 
that some authorities have even posited a chimpanzee to account 
for his presumptive lower jaw Some of the earhest attempts at 
tools, flints chipped so crudely that it is hard to distinguish man’s 
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work from that of nature, have been disco\ercd in England, largely 
through the assiduity of that indefatigable field-worker, Benjamin 
Hamson, of Ightham m Kent, We know that our forests were 
at one time disputed with the hyena and mammoth by an extinct 
breed of wild men, with beetling brows, bull necks and gross jaws, 
and that these somehow melted away before the advance of magni- , 
ficent broad faced and long headed giants, of a brain capacity bj 
no means inferior to our ovm, who had walked from Africa to Italy, 
or according to another theory had escaped Eastward from a sub- 
merged continent m the Atlantic, and who had ranged at will, 
after their -game, between what ore now Prance and England These 
men, though living in cases, without the knowledge of agriculture 
or any tools save those of fimt and bone, had yet the mastery of 
speech and fire, included artists and craftsmen of no mean capacity, 
and appear to have had at least enough religion to bche\e m the 
Bumvai of the dead, whose bodi^ they plastered with red ochre, 
the colour of life But we have no certain evidence of their having 
left any direct hentage of blood or culture, and m recording the 
continuous deselopment of out civilization we ere compelled, though 
regretfuUj , to pass them by 

We reach firmer ground, and the consciousness of kinship when, 
after an uncertain period of transition, which docs not necessarily 
involve any breach of cohtmuity, we find our island, now really an 
island and past the ngours of the last ice age, tenanted by a new race 
of stone using men, dark, long headed and short statured, of 
the Ibenan or Mediterranean stock, or stocks By this time 
a change has come about in man’s way of life as revolutionary, 
though not as sudden, as any recorded in historic times 
The old cave dweller had been a hunter, pure and sunpic, his 
hand against every beast, and every fang and horn against him 
Now, however, man makes the ox his slave and the dog his ally 
'Wniie 'nis po’ii^neh stone axes and arrows along with his hounds 
render him a mightier hunter than before, he is also a herdsman 
And not only a herdsman, for, at a time which our evidence 
does not permit us more than to conjecture, he learns to supplement 
his bag by the proceeds of a ptimiUve kmd of agriculture It can 
have amounted to little more than a scratchmg of the sod vath hand 
ploughs of wood or horn, and a backing off of the light and scanty 
ears by dint of incredible labour with stone sickles, but the number 
of mouths was proportionately few and digestions tough Sooner 
or later, the art of cooking follows m the wake of fire makmg, and 
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man puts another stage of development bet^vecn himself and the 
animal 

Compared with the splendid breed of Nimrods that had preceded 
them, the swart, wiry lullmcn of the new age might seem to be of 
a less attractive, or at anyrate a less romantic type, for the artistic 
impulse that adorned cave walls is now lost, or diverted to craftsman* 
ship such as “ ripple work in stone, or pattern markings on earthen 
ware But if old stone man is the father of painting new stone man 
may claim with equal justice to be the father of architecture His 
creitue energy has moulded the very landscape to his desire, and 
it may well be that some of his colossal earthworks will outlast 
the proudest monuments of subsequent ages 

To understand the greatness and limitations of hiS achievement, 
we must first realize within what a very small area it was confined 
'Where we now see tilled fields and spreading pastures, where towns 
smoke and villages nestle, were vast tracts of green or brown forest, 
dreary expanses of fen, and the broad swamps and bogs that filled 
the nver valleys, at a time when rainfall was heavier and springs 
higher up than today The lord of the Lowlands was not Man but 
Wolf Parties of hunters might penetrate, not without fear of more 
than mortal terrors, into the darkest woodland recesses, but the 
active hostility of fangs gleaming through the brake, and the 
resistence, exuberant yet passive, of massed vegetation drove man, 
with his cattle and his seeds to the comparative safety of heath and 
moorland and downside, a sidety that he set himself to secure by 
a toil and ingenuity hard for us to imagine Or when he did descend, 
it was most often to some sheet of marshy water, where he could 
construct his dwellings on piles, and come and go in dug out canoes, 
not a farmer but a fisherman 

Difficult as it is to reconstruct the experiences of these our fore 
fathers, there is one, and that the most impressive and pregnant 
of all, that we can to some extent realize This was when the light 
faded out of the sky, and the beast was abroad in the forest Those 
who have ever passed a mght in the jungle can realize what weird 
and threatening cries must have arisen from that vast No man’s 
’nmli’ufiiow ivnb in^tne’iong nigiits 6t wnat are Stili’anown as'tne 
wolf months you could never tell when a rush of grey forms might 
not debouch from the trees, mad with cattle hunger, and the watch 
fires would throw their ruddy flicker on man’s struggle, along the 
top of his earthen rampart, to hurl back the beast’s constantly 
renewed counter-offensive 
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Some such \ision os this v,c must Acquire if ue wmt to grasp 
the meaning of that ci\ ilization of the bills, Aihen man’s paths were 
ridgewajs with the great earthworks dotted along them like beads 
on a string It is a subject full of pitfalls for the histornn, for 
written e\idence we have none, and the record of the lulls has been 
scored over again and again, so that while on the one hand experts 
may be deducing things about neolithic man from the evidence of 
Victorian dew ponds, on the otlu.r, a white horse, of obviously 
modern design, may prove to be a symbol of immemorial antiquity 
brought, with fiendish ingenuity, up to date 

Of one thing, however, we may be certain These men of the 
downs and metes, whatever ma> have been tlie precise means by 
which they solved the many problems of their daily life, did, with 
their hmited means, evolve a civilization m the fullest and noblest 
sense, that is to say, they not only contrived to live, but had the 
means and leisure to live well according to their lights and ideals 
How else can we account for the stupendous phenomenon of the 
stone temple at Avebury m Wiltshire, with its neighbour, the man- 
made hill of Silbury, the most stupendous of all man’s constructions 
out of the earth from which he springs ’ 

Take your stand, for choice, on the ramparts that surge like 
petriflcd waves over the crest of Oldbury Down, and there beneath 
you, lying like Metz amid its ring of fortresses, Batbury, Rybury, 
Martmsell and the rest, lies what must have been a capital ^ in days 
vshen London was a forest and a swamp Standing, as it did, at 
the union of the watersheds and chief nodal point of the ridgevvays, 
and contammg nch supphes of flint, to be had for the quarrying, it 
may fairly be called not only the London but the Manchester of 
that upland civilization The enormous stones have nearly all 
disappeared, thanks to the skill of one of those progressive eighteenth 
century farmers, who first heated and then chilled them m order 
to crac’K t’nem up into something useliil But a few of that titanic 
company remain to testify what manner of men they were who could 
plan and carry through so stupendous and, from a material stand 
point, so profitless a task aathat of their erection Here, m presence 
of these awful stones, pilgrims and barterers, who had tramped the 
ndgew ays from fastness to fastness, could perhaps relax their vigilance 
and dream and worship in peace 

It IS not to be believed that this cmhzatwn, o£ syhlch 
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Avebury was the centre, was a purely native product It 
would have been at its height, according to what seems the most 
probable conjecture, some time during the third millcnmm n c 
This was the golden age of the great peaceful kingdom of the Nile 
valley, which Dedoum conquest had not yet turned into imperialist 
courses We need not follow those adventurous theorists, who 
make a King Charles’s head of the Sun Child Pharaoh’s, when we 
mark tlie traces of Egyptian influence round about Avebury Silbury 
HiU strikes you at once, even at a distance, as a literal translation 
of the great Cairo pyramids from stone into earth Hard by are 
two of that family of long, chambered barrows whose likeness to 
the Egyptian mastaba tombs seems too exact to admit of coincidence ^ 
Avebury stones would appear to be symbols of a cult more 
widespread, even, than the Catholic Christianity that inspired the 
Gothic cathedrals We can trace its path, in great stone monuments, 
round the Mediterranean and Atlantic seaboards, to the Orkneys 
end, much more doubtfully, across the Pacific to Mexico and Peru 
But to talk of direct Egyptian influence, or even to dogmatize as 
to the loute by which the new civilization was brought to our shores, 
would be to go beyond the limits of our evidence It is most probable 
that Egyptian culture was transmitted, in a more or less diluted 
form, by those bold manners of the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
Cretans and Phoenicians And even m these early days, it may 
not have been necessary for it to have come all the way round by 
the sea route There was, os there is nowadays for Biscay fearing 
voyagers, a possible short cut across the mainland by way of the 
Rhone gate, and a longer route by the Danube and Rhine valleys 
The big stone monuments of the lie de France present sufliciently 
striking analogies with those of England to make it plausible that 
one of these and not the sea route was the mam path by which the 
higher civilization reached our shores * 

It was obvious what was the attraction of Britain for these early 
adventurers Flint for the stone age, copper and tin for the bronze 
gold and pearls, lead and jet, were among its products, and the rough 
stone monuments are usually found m the neighbourhood of one 
or other of them, though the dolmens of Ireland are a conspicuous 
exception 

I It 13 just possible in view of the linear trend of Egyptian culture 
that in the stone rows and avenues of Dartmoor and Bnttany we may have 
a faint reflection of what Herr Spengter calls Its • rhythmically ordered 
.Alienee of spaces ’ But this is a long slrat which experts may sienat a miss 

• SeeT D Kendrick Th^ Axe Age 
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Our ancestors cannot have taken from those mysterious and 
perhaps uncommunicative traders from overseas more than hints 
for improving the way of life that they themselves had to discover 
The problems of the English downs were not those of the Nile \alley, 
and nccessit) is an eimcting taskmaster How hard the conditions 
of life must have been is evinced by the dwarfish stature of the female 
as compared with the male skeletons It is evident on which sex 
the brunt of the hard times must haie fallen 

And yet, m spite of all, our ancestors were able to provide such 
an oierplus of resources and labour, after keeping the wolf from 
the door in the htcral, as well as the metaphorical sense, that some 
of them, at any rate, were able to take more thought for their eternal 
habitations, m the humped magnificence of chambered long barrows, 
than for the branch roofed dug outs m which they slept and cooked 
It must have been a rate grandeur of soul that demanded expression 
in Avebury 

A recent investigator, Mr H J Massmgham, has laid stress 
on another aspect of this downland civilization It was, he maintains, 
eminently peaceful, and implies a unity of social control, centring 
probably at Avebury No doubt he has grasped the root of the 
matter, in that organized war is a diseased groivth upon civilization, 
that unless cut out, will prove ultimately fatal but we must beware 
of colouring our story, even for the best of purposes, and the evidence 
of earth and stones is enough to prove that even the Downlander 
was fullj alive to the necessities of defence His camps arc almost 
invariably sited with the eye of a military engineer, with a view 
to taking the utmost advantage of the ground IVhen I visited 
Cadhury Camp, that enormous, quadruple ringed hill fortress that 
is the traditional site of Arthur’s Camelot, I was informed that an 
artillery officer, who had just been there, had remarked that nobody 
in the last war could have taught these fellows anything Maiden 
Castle, near Dorchester, is as elaborate a defensive work as any of 
Vauban or Bnahnont And that war was no new invention is proved 
by the evidence of on arrow, well and truly shot into some poor 
fellow’s spinal column, in Southern France, before ever the New Stone 
Age had dawned 

But that our dark hillmen were on the whole peaceful fellows 
IS the most probable conclusion For one thing, organized war 
must have been almost a physical impossibility when the only tracks 
were along the top of the downs, and these were blocked at frequent 
intervals by earthworks practically impregnable That the tracks 
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were used for commerce between different parts of the country 
IS suggested by finds m tombs and elsewhere How late the fortifica 
tions may have been completed, how far they were intended to make 
assurance doubly sure against the beast, what mystic or symbolic 
meaning may have been attached to the circles, are things at which 
we can only guess Certainly the great metropolitan cathedral 
of Avebury, with its ditch on the inside, was something worse than 
unfortified, and on Dartmoor, Devonshire commonsense has not erred 
m calling its ancient enclosures “pounds’* instead of camps 
We believe ±hat if we could transport ourseh cs back to what 
we know as the Neolithic Age, we should find our fathers occupied 
from day to day with tasks the very reverse of military The tracks 
worn by countless generations of cattle.* the lynchets or hill terraces, 
of which you may sec the precise counterpart in use today on the 
sides of the Himalayan valleys, the dew-ponds by which the problem 
of water supply was so ingeniously solved, the first specimens of 
British pottery — these things tell their own tale of a long, laborious 
struggle with the most primitive appliances, not of man against man, 
but of man against nature, a struggle not without its rewards 

2 

Celtic Britain 

Some time in the first half of the second millennium before Christ, 
the use of bronze, which is an alloy of copper and tin puts out of 
date the stone craft of our Iberian skulled ancestors And the Bronze 
Age in these islands lasts until bronze is supplemented by iron some 
time about the fifth century before Christ More precise, in the 
absence of any written contemporary record, it is impossible to be 
During this time, the population of Bntain was becoming ever 
more mixed by dint of successive new arrivals Here again the 
evidence is so scanty, and what happened in all probability, so far 
from simple, that any attempt at a precise statement would be mis 
leading We know that the Neolithic Age saw the arrival of a round 
headed breed of men who deposited the bodies or ashes of their dead 
in round barrows, mere anthills compared with the stately long 
barrows of the ancient inhabitants These men of the Alpine race, as 
it IS called, seem to have been absorbed in the course of tune, amid 
an obstinately long headed population It was by some of these 

* See Neolithic Dao-pondg and Ciaite miys by A J and G Hubbard 
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roundheads, though perhaps not b) the first amtals.* that bronre 
appears to haNc been introduced to our shores 

The next great wa\e of immigration, according to most orthodox 
authorities, 15 that of the “ Q speaking ” Goidelio or Gaehe sanguard 
of the Celtic peoples Wlio the Celts were and where they came from 
are questions on which most experts disagree, and in the sense in 
which that mostelusnc word was used in Roman times, it probabU 
covers a heterogeneous assortment of Barbarian tribes, fair haired 
in Central Europe and mixed up with darker elements further West 
But as in Hindustan the inhabiUnts, in spite of cs cry formal dn crsits 
^ess a certain unmistakable similarity of outlook which 
dilterentiatcs them from other peoples, so, however misleading 
may be the term Celtic Race, the Celtic temperament does un- 
tobtedly connote an important, even if an undefinable, reality 
me Britons whom Caesar found, with their mystic Druid ntes 
their wild rushes and lack of staying power, may from the 
ethnologist s standpoint have constituted an inexlncably mixed 
stock, but Celtic they were, if not in skull and only partly m Leestrv 
at least in heart and disposition ' onoestly. 

Another wave or series of waves, this time of “ P sneakina " 
Cymric or Brythomc Celts, began to amve about 500 n T Thfse 

Tit .u O'nrpied the North Eastern 

of the thr« parts into which, aeeordmg to Caesar, Gaul was ^iL™ 
Amaed vvilh iron weapons, they appear to have mastered the country 
south of the Tweed, up to the foolhiUs of what is now, ^ 

the Celtie fringe The connection with the tribes on the othZ" T 
of the Channel seems to have been fauly mtunate to ludoe h 
coincidence of tnbal names, and by the fact that the Pin 1 1 i ^ 
Britam, much as Cathohes nowalys look o Rome a^'! “ f 
head of religious lore ' “ “fonntam- 

AU this time a pretty conbnuous prorrress hart h«. j 
business of mastering nature and rrismg the Indarr / 1 '" 

The decisive advantage conferred on man by his new coml 

metals was that it armed hnn against beast and f re r “f 

the gradual conquest of the plains When the 

the ridgeways had ceased to be the mam highways of eo 

and the hiU forts, though not aU of them deserted 

mportance The battle between man and beast Hu 

decided, and man was now able to make his dwelling anTMsTuro 

if were acquainted with copper. 
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l\w cattle in the lowlands wjthonl loo much fear of what Mr Kiphng 
hnssoliappjlj named "Shepherd of the Twdight”,**FcetintheN»glit'', 
“ Dog w ithout a Master ", and ** Devil In the Dusk " Dv the time the 
Romans amaed, (\utte a high standard of material ctMltratioii had 
been attained TIic llritan had not only learned to feed clothe and 
house himself, but he vrns beginning to Bec{u!re a taste for comforts 
and eien luxuries Towns, of a sort, were springing up nt centres 
of government and trade, end roads linked them together Not only 
veere there the ancient hillside trarkwa}! like the Icknield Mn> and 
the PilgTun’t Way, but it is at least arguable that mam Roman roads, 
such os the M’alling and Krmtnc Streets, were more often than not 
Dntish roads that the Romans found and no doubt improved out 
of recognition Com was grovm not onI> for home consumption 
but for export, exchange value had ceased to be reckoned in iron 
bars and coins were struck in quaint and often beautiful designs 
A small but significant phenomenon is the extent to which the art 
of make up had been mastered by the ladies of the lime, who might 
have fumuhed some useful hints even to a modem dibulanie 

Mith the coming of the Celt, and particular!) of the iron using 
Brythoo. eivdiution enters upon a new and more ominous phase 
In contrast to the peaceful folk of the downs, the Celts were thoroughly 
acquainted with the business of organized war, and Caesar, writing 
of those in Gaul, describes how, year in, year out, the tribes were 
engaged in injunng each other or defending themselves from injury 
The art of war kept pace with that of working metals The bronze 
dagger lengthened into the sword, and swords and shields were 
worked with a loving care and elaboration of ornament that marks 
them as their owners’ dearest possessions The warlike horse joined 
the peaceful ox in a common servitude, and it u not unlikely that 
man’s pride in this latest acqumtion is commemorated in at least 
one of the white horses on the chalk downs As a natural sequel 
came the war chariot thoughtfully provided with scythes for the 
cutting of hostile flesh 

What this habit of war brought in its tram we can gather from 
one or two indications The ghs^Iy ntes of human sacrifice appear 

.hex? JiftRc esyevTiJntJ fisstcav prcvinilny imlgimr, AhrngiV 

the evidence for it \s chiefly by Gaulish and Irish analogy And 
we know, by the mute witness of the spade, the fate that with 
fearful suddenness must have overwhelmed the lovely and highly 
civilized lake village of Glastonbury, a tragedy probably typical of 
countless others and as piteous as the one enacted on the same 
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holy ground more than fifteen centuries later at the dissolution 
of the monastery . The duellings burnt, the inhabitants murdered 
skulls closcn, heads tossed about, the fruits of art and industry’ 
sunk in the mere,' things the like of uhich ue know only too uell 
must be under war time conditions 

So far w e has e merely been repeating u hat is to be found in ev ers 
textbook on prehistoric Bntam But of recent years there hi 
been a tendency to suspect that this orthodox and comparatii ely 
simple story of stone to bronre and bronze to iron, of Ibenan to Alpine 
Alpine to Goidel, and Goidel to Brython, though true as far as it 
goes leases out an essential, perhaps the most important part of 
the truth The index of the skuU is not that of the soul, but the 
spiritual life of our remote ancestors has been hard to reconstruct 
owing to the absence of smtten records, whereas such sohd things 
as skiiUs, pottery, weapons and ornaments are eoraparatuely easy 
o eolleet and classify. An excess of caution is beyond doubt n 
fault on the right side in a histonan, but to concentrate on the material 
or eeenonie aspect of any age to the neglect of the ideas that are 
to economies as the dnnng power to the machine, is not only to 

Sg ™presuo;'“’“""“"‘"’ 

mei^rbusmts' s“ide oM*, “tb^ri'mpo'rtant "enough ‘ *''°‘l‘''° 

■mportant than the spiritual, or, J yor^m 

sohd rehes they have left us. the temple of ^rehel tL T' 

num“ H ‘I"' ■""O' pyramid of Silbuiy the T 

numerable barrows, cists, menhirs, and dolmfnet t 
been the work of economic men, determined to rnm ^ 

object with the utmost economy of meLm ° 

The same remark applies to the nian\ , , , 

Structions not aboye. but beneath the earth ^ 
my sterious dene holes, so frequent in the South E^stcZTl ^ *''' 
underpound caserns burrowed deep into mothL et!l. 
by cylindrical shafts, and almost invariably on tb, 
pattern of apsed side ehambers There ,s the v . haxagonal 
of the vast, artificial cave system in the chalk^at 
which some twenty to thwty mdes have as ve* '’I 

but whose full extent defies conjecture a r identified, 

"Jthaumform summer and winter temoernti,r««*f°* comdors 

and an atmosphere that the porous chalk k ^ 'I'S^'es 
■ See Ault. 
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Here there are found what were to all appearance altar slabs, carefully 
onented, with side chambers cunously suggestive of the sediha m 
churches, and designed with such acoustic forethought that a voice 
from the altar will resound through the whole adjacent system of 
corridors The materialist school, that will accept any miracle 
to explain away man’s spiritual nature, will have us believe tliat 
our ancestors were such abject fools as to burrow shafts, wlien 
they could have hewn the chalk out of the hiJI side, and tie 
themselves, for no conceivable reason, to a hexagonal pattern of 
mining passages And those who like to believe that such a system 
as that of Chislehurst was a mere corn store, had better go on a 
Thursday evening, to trudge, with a lantern, through some three 
miles of it, and think what their theory implies Neither the men 
nor the facts were quite so simple as some learned experts believe, 
and are 

These visible and tangible witnesses are by no means the only 
ones Mote and more of recent years has it been recognized that 
our Celtic ancestors (if we may use “Celtic” in a spiritual and 
cultural, though not necessarily in a racial sense) created for them* 
selves a world of symbolism, one in which the symbol had frequently 
greater importance than the reality Thus in Celtic Art the tendency 
IS to eschew any attempt at imitating nature, to find expression not 
in the likeness of things seen, but in patterns and curves that give 
visible form to things apprehended inwardly And of this symbolism, 
so rich and so fantastic, we have the tokens, could we but interpret 
them aright, in a multitude of place names, in numerous quaint 
customs either surviving or only recently extinct, in the traditions 
of the common people and even in the rhymes and fairy stones 
of the children It was not so long ago that the maypole was a common 
sight on village greens, that Daddy Death was corned oiit of the 
village, and the Spring, the Man in Green, brought in, that tlie wren 
was hunted on Christmas Eve and folk leapt through Beltane or 
Baal fires on May Day Not by any means all of these survivals 
were merely quaint and picturesque, some of them were cruelly 
and hideously wrong headed — the burning of animals, for instance, 
1^trvu^fvVIA^?rltVfi^d^'Ki’la• 

Unfortunately it is the grotesque and monstrous side of the 
ancient Bntuh faith, or faiths, that has mode the most vivid impres- 
sion upon the imagination of modern Britons First impressions 
arc notoriously the strongest, and the earliest aulhonty on the Gauluh 
Druidical cult, which was said to have been derived from that of 
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Britain, is furnished bj the memoirs of the Homan pro-consul, 
Julius Caesar A soldier politician, witmg up his own career as 
conqueror of Gaul, was not hkel> to be the most sjTnpathetic com- 
mentator on his Mctims’ religion It is as if the joung Arthur 
^Vclleslev had inserted into an account of his campaigns two or three 
paragraphs dealing’ with Hindu religious philosophy "Would not 
he too ha^ e summed up the matter m a sentence, The nation 
is e\ceedingl\ de^oted to superstitious rites?” 


Of recent years enough has come to light to make it apparent 
that our aneestors had a very real faith underlying their sjanbohsm 
though, like their cousins m India, they were too apt to take the 
sj-mbol for the reality and act accordingly It is at least a possibilitj 
that hundreds of 3 ears before Christ, some of our dying fathers 
mav ha\e turned their eyes to the cross, the cross of the sun god, 
which we now know to be a s3mbol of immemorial antiquity, and 
of whose presence in Britain relics remain to testify And was not 
this % ery sun cult, that the cross l>piricd, a reaching after some divine 
and transcendent power, the source of all life of all energy ? The 
Druid doctrine, which was passed from mouth to mouth, has penshed 
with the Druids, the priestlv and educated caste, but the tantalizmgly 
meagre scraps of information that have come down to us point 
to Its having included the belief m one Supreme Being who is 
manifested and knowm by the phenomena of nature, in a number of 
subordinate deities and a spint world, m an immortal soul and its 
transmigration after death It is not improbable, considering that 
the CMdence points to the fact of the Druid religion haMng been 
imposed or grafted on more primitive cuJU of the aborigines that 
this priestly caste, like that of the Hindu Brahmans, had its own 
esoteric doctrine which it kept pure and separate from the more 
barbarous ritual with which it avred the uninitiated * 

The best proof, after all that a lofty faith did exist m Enirland 
hundreds of years before the eoming of the Roman, is that sueh a faith 
is stUl able to speak to us in language more direct and conelusn e 
than that of any book The great temple of Stonehence whetl. 

It be Druid or pre Druid, represents an advance in * hether 
technique beyond the larger and probably eien morT 
Avebury Stonehenge is as eloquenf, even ilTn as Am^anl 

The parallel with the Brahmans is to say the lea.r * 
the words of Saint Chrysostom to the effect^that th- suggestive, and 

iu^ervient to the Dmids and Caesars descnotinn rvf^ proudest kings were 
oriers among the Gauls might equally have been military 

the i„ .r ru„c„, „re™„,e, 
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Westminster, and he must be dull indeed who can stand in the shadow 
of those enormous trilithons, and fad to realize that the men who 
compassed the immense achievement — so immense that even modem 
writers have been found who attribute it to magic— of transporting 
and erecting this, for all mundane purposes, quite useless edifice, 
must have had dreams and aspirations, and a leisure to indulge 
m them, that we, of a hustled and nerve racked generation, may 
well envy them 

Recent research and speculation — for it is not always easy to 
say where the one ends and the other begins — have made it 
increasingly apparent that these cults, from that of the great stone 
monuments with their Egyptian inspiration, to the Druidism 
reported on bv Caesar, were no insular or tribal developments, 
but ha\ e their close analogies among those peoples of the Near East 
who were in the van of civilization during the two or three millenniums 
before the nse of Rome This is a field that has hitherto been largely 
left to freelances, and it is perhaps a pity that a closer liaison has 
not been maintained between orthodox historians, and imaginative 
pioneers, the boldness of whose conclusions is apt to take one's 
breath away, and demands from the reader exercise of the critical 
faculty not always apparent m the author The argument from 
words, of which the freelance is so glibly prohiie, is one that ought 
to be used with the utmost caution, considering how easy it is, 
with a little ingenuity, to make out a philological case for the wildest 
absurdity But after we have sifted mere guesswork from reasonably 
established conclusions, enough, we think, will remain to convince 
the unbiassed reader that some part of the civilization of the East 
was transmitted, by one means or another, to these islands, and 
that the evidence for this, m place names, monuments and folk 
memory, is too overwhelming to be gainsaid 

If this be so— and space forbids us to set out the evidence m 
detail — It follows that if new blood came to Britain principally 1^ 
the South Eastern Gate, we acquired what is even more important, 
new ideas, from Mediterranean tranSekers, no doubt mainly recruited 
among those Phoenician dwellers on the coast of Sjria who are 
usu.t)}y described as Semites, but « bom 27r L, A IFaddeW * edduces 
reasons for believing to be a branch of the Aryan Ilittite or IChatti 
slock- 

It Is certainly remarkable that I)r ^\adde]I has deciphered an 
inscnplton on the Newton stone, in the North of Scotbind, in 

* Phomieion Origin of 1)1* Bntom, S(oU end AngU>~Saiont 
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parallel Celtic Ogham and Phoenician leltenng, which states that 
a sun-cross or swastika is erected to Bil (or Bel or Baal) bv a 
devotee calling himself Ikhar of Cdicia, tlie Prut or Briton,* of 
the tribe Khilnni, a word signifying Ilittite palace dweller. More- 
over, this same investigator claims to base deciphered the language 
of “cup markings” which is common to Bntish and Ilittite coins 
and inscriptions, and to have found, among other similar identities 
that the mysterious Tascio of Bntish coins, to account for whose 


existence a King called Tasciovanus has been conv ementlj in\ ented, 
was, in fact, none other than the Hittite com god Teshub, dis- 
tinguished by five cup markings, and the original of the Archangel 
Michael And if Jlr Harold Bayley.» working on wholly independent 
lines, can make good his claim to have discovered oil over Britain 
evidences of the worship of the Cretan Varvara, or Barbara this 
would not contradict but supplement the Hittite theory, and in 
fact strengthen it. in so far as Dr Waddell can maintain his thesis 
that Crete was colonized and civilized by the Phoenicians 

We can say then that a strong, though not yet an overwhelminc 
case, has been esUbhshed for the permeation of Ancient Bntain 
by ideas and culture from the Eastern Mediterranean But when 
writers like Dr ‘Waddell go on to assert an ancestry not only of 
Ideas but of blood, they seem to be pushing conclusions further than 
their own evidence warrants The fact of our being a Bible readinr? 
people does not make us children of Abraliam, nor would the cult 
of a Phoenician sun god and a Hittite archangel afford the sliehtest 
proof of Hittite Phoenician descent It is natural to men of all 
ages to love the highest when they see it, or think they see iL and 
just as th^e Kentish pagans cheerfuUy scrapped their old gods at 
the preaching of Augustine so. we mav well imagine the Th^r,«« 
or Celtic inhabitants of Britain allowed themselves to 
by the .„p.nor euW that ca.e to the “t , 
beyond the seas The physical difficulties of transDortinr w 
a very tew mmiigrants by a long sea voyage mustLvl h ^ 
nigh prohibitive, though, on the other^lSiid j. ‘‘“'"''=>1. 
reason for believing that the Goidelie oonqueroJ^Z 
sail from the Continent But the Do\er Ireland set 

fitted for invasion or immigration m force that^he obviously 
are almost overwhelming that the great liaiontv 
amved this way ^ majority of new-comers 

It IS. however, ,uite eon„. even i, .t cannot he proved 
‘ In ^rehau England ^ 
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that small parties of adventurers, endued with superior cunning 
or armed with supenor weapons, may have arrived by the South 
Western route, and established the same sort of political mastery 
as Pizarro and his handful of Spaniards did over the empire of the 
Incas There is a definite tradition, believed for centuries through 
out the length and breadth of the land, that Britain was conquered 
by a Trojan adventurer called Brutus, who was the founder of a 
line of kings This story, which is told in the chronicle of Nennius 
towards the end of the eighth century, and repeated, with much 
elaboration, by Geoffrey of Monmouth in the tiielfth, has been 
altogether scouted of recent years, and certainly as Geoffrey tells 
it it seems wild enough, but perhaps historians ha\ e been too sweeping 
m assuming that there is no foundation for it whatever Mr Bayley 
may or may not be right in discovering countless references to 
Troy m place names Dr Waddell is certainly going too tar in 
accepting the storv practically as it stands and identifying Brutus 
with the Homeric Peinthoos , but that some Mediterranean 
conquistador may have established hts sway over a considerable 
part of Britain and imposed hts native religion and culture on his 
subjects, is a story by no means improbable in itself, however much 
the tradition of centuries may have fo^ed it with absurdities 

Even if we persist in treating the whole Brutus legend as a 
palpable invention, we shall be on safe ground m saying that 
for centuries before the coming of the Homan Britain, in spite of 
her remoteness from the mam centres of civilization was the home 
of a culture by no means contemptible Thanks to the overseas 
trade route from the Mediterranean her inhabitants were kept in 
touch with the leaders of human progress, and they at least profited 
enough thereby to attain a very fair standard of material well being 
together with a faith and symbolism fired with poetic imagination, 
and not improbably having its source in an elevated philosophy 

8 

The Couino of Roue 

i.he J.«K\v .w AVe,^WT^.'sro\' Abe wjield 

was shifting Westward Just as the Egyptian and the Mesopotamian 
Empires had grown up m river valleys, so now the Mediterranean 
Sea formed the mam highway of communication and bond of unity 
for an enormous Empire that came to include all the countries round 
its shores, and pushed out its frontiers, to the utmost limit of its 
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strength, in every direction This Mediterranean, or Roman power 
came nearer to realizing the ideal of a world Umpire than any other 
political organization before or smee, because for most practical 
purposes of that age, Rome occupied the centre of a flat svorld. 
The cisilizations of India and China were out of the picture and 
America might as well have been on another planet. To the Roman 
citizen of the first or second centuries, the bouiidanes of civilization 
were those of the Roman Law and Roman Peace. All beyond 
was a svilderness of, waters or of barbarism. 


Were we less in the hahit of accepting everything that has ever 
happened as a matter of course, the mere fact of such a power 
maintaining itself for centuries would be a perpetual svonder, and 
w ould go far to justify the terrible price exacted tVhen mechanical 
transport was unknown and communications were slow and difficult 
the prohlem of exercising one continuous and orderly sovereignty 
oser cast tracts of temtory was almost insoluble ,Tlie Greek citv 
states wore prudent enough to refrain from the attempt, the secular 
gosernments of the Middle Ages generally found it beyond their 
strength Assy ria had been more a raiding than a governmg power 
and the greiit kings of Persia had been hard put to it to eontro 
the satraps to whose sway they had committed the provinces of 
thejT unwieldly empire * 

Home faced the problem and solved it From the r„el„.. 
to the Atlantic, from the Pennmes ra the Sahara! men^X': 
same peace, obejed the same law. and shared in the benefits of th! 
same cis lUzatlon This was maintained without the need or d.splav 
of military force , away from the frontiers and the camtol „ ij 
was a comparatis cly rare sight, and the idea of throwing ^tt tL R^man 
joke was one that neser occurred to any one even ^ IT 

The slowness of communications was compensated for I ^ 
cent system of roads, and by the fact toTe M direLu™""'"' 
so effectively policed as to form a reasonablvtffb ^ry “ 

“ thc^Erpt'" and\.4t;i' 

hum?: a"Z'"L';?b:'reU?"'’“'tiori 

without more than a polite show of "^tic or'Tf 
sanctions The Greeks had already atlemnted tk T‘>“™'nlal 
sphere of the city state, but the hmits of Roman T 
of the Western civilized world Only the « j those 

to strike an average among the laws of the'" T ''™"g 

' P«>pH nations and 
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languages who flocked to trade with her, revealed to Rome the possi 
bility of man ordering his relations with his fellows according to 
the dictates of reason and commonsense Thus the Roman I^w 
marks an important advance towards what we may take to be the 
ultimate goal of cmhzation, the assumption by mankind of conscious 
control over its own destmies 

The price paid for these benefits was enormous Every expansion 
of her circumference into the void was like increasing the span of 
a bndge — the strain on the structure increased in geometrical pro 
portion The old tepubbcan spmt had been bled to death in the 
process of expansion, the individuality of the conquered peoples 
was crushed beyond the possiblity of revival, and the government 
became a vast, centralized taxing machine, a dead weight upon the 
soul Roman Law, as it took shape under the great jurists of the 
Empire, was determined by these conditions It was the law of 
a sovereign power trying to impose its will on the world from a centre 
Everything, except in matters of local government where the Empire 
countenanced a certam elasticity, was centred m the person of the 
divine Emperor Every consideration was subordinated to the 
smooth working of the machine The sovereign conducted the vast 
business of keeping the world xn order nominally according to his 
wilt, but really by an elaborate routine of which he himself was 
tbe slave The so called palaces of the Caesars that hid the Palatine 
were for the most part hives of government offices The machine, 
already strained to the utmost limit of its capacity, could not afford 
to let individual rights or the rights of corporate bodies interfere 
with its functioning Roman Iaw was therefore careless of liberty 
and still more of what in England were to be known as liberties , 
it worked from the top downwards, and it aimed at a logical 
uniformity in ordering the relations of men with each other 

Such was the spirit of the Roman rule There ivas one standard 
of civihiation and everywhere, where the wnt of Caesar ran, that 
standard was imposed and maintained so much ns a matter of course 
that no one dreamed of non conformity With very trifling 
variations dictated bv the difference of local resources and perhaps 
dying vestiges of tradition the Roman town the Roman land system, 
the Roman waj of life generally, is the same at Silchestcr and at 
Carthage, at >crona and at Tungad The same very solid, very 
pretentious and shghtlj vulgar corruption of Greek architecture, the 
same pretty and utterly soulless painted and sculptured gods and 
mythological incidents the same cucular arenas for the perpetration 
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of tlic same dcMlnes; the same solidly efTicient drainage and 
aqueducts nnd central heating No doubt it ^^os ci\ilization that 
Rome had imposed on her vorld, a reign of elegance nnd grandeur, 
of lai\ and the free interchange of ideas, but in striving to gam the 
whole world, Rome had neccssard> sacrificed her own soul and that 
of the peoples on whom her rule fell It was not life she gave— for 
life IS individuality and thrives b> difference— but euthanasia 
One can feel something of the weight of Rome even m those grim 
rums of hers, those vaults nnd columns that weigh upon the mind 
with an almost palpable oppression 

It has been necessary thus to digress from our storj of British 
civilization, because, once the shadow of Rome fell upon anj people, 
it ceased to have a history of its own Considering how advanced 
was the state of material civilization m that part of our island which 
came under her full sway and peace, it is remarkable how few records 
have come down to us from nearly four centuries of occupation 
The fact is that Roman Britain was a geographical expression 
applied to a corner of territory at the back of the Mediterranean 
Hinterland, and as such, with no particular history worth recording 
Behind the screen of the legions there was no British people or even 
group of peoples, but just Roman pitivincials, rother less advanced 
m the way of civilization, as being more remote from the centre, 
than the average of provincials 

Even before the first landing, it was evident that England was 
beginning to be drawn into the sphere of Roman influence Tht use 
of Latin v\ords and classical mjthology on coins, of dice and water 
clocks, point in this direction But until the proconsulship of 
Julms Cawar in Gaul, Rome must hove seemed to the Bntons much 
as Carthage and Tyre had seemed to their ancestors, something 
vast and magnificent, but comfortably remote And then, with 
temCjing suddenness^ an army, that appeared mvinohis, began 
ov errunning Gaul, and made its appcamnce on the opposite coast 
of the Channel Now the lowlands of Britain were a natural con- 
tinuation of those of Northern Gaul , the two were like the gradually 
sloping sides of a vast, shallow vaUey, whose river had widened 
into a sea channel And it was the obvious thing for a conqueror 
of Gaul to round off his task b> taking in the English lowlands as 
well The one thing that could have altered the situation and cut 
off England from the Continent, would have been a fleet capable of 
holding the Channel ^ 

tViien Caesar arrived in Gaul, be found a 


sea power already 
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in being that he must needs destroy before there could be any question 
of msading Britain This power consisted of a confederation of 
Gaulish tribes scattered along the coast of France, and these, when 
the crisis came, were joined by an uncertain number of sliips from 
Britain, the whole fleet mustering the formidable total of 220 sail 
But thej were no match for the trained seamanship and discipline 
of the Romans, who, with a much smaller fleet, succeeded in crippling 
the cnemj by tearing down their sails, and then boarding the drifting 
hulks at their leisure The first sea fight m which British ships took 
part — it was not far from the mouth of the Loire — thus ended m 
an annihilating disaster which left the island naked to invasion 

But Caesar had undertaken n task too great for his resources 
To conquer and hold Gaul, from the Atlantic to the Rhine line, 
was as much as even he was capable of accomplishing with the few 
legions under his command Perhaps he only dreamed of a 
plundering or a punitne expedition, perhaps it was lesi calculation 
than sheer excess of energy that determined his action Twice 
in successive years he forced a landing on Kentish soil, not without 
o good deal of difliculty in negotiating the Channel tides, and got 
more hard fighting and less loot than he had bargained for Having 
saved his face by a Pyrrhic victory he returned for the second time 
to Gaul, which, by flaming out in a final attempt to shake oU the 
Roman yoke, gave him enough to do for the remainder of his pro* 
consulship After this, for nearly a century Rome left Britain alone, 
contenting hersilC with a tariff on her exports to Gaul 

It was only a respite Britain suffered from the characteristic 
weakness of Celtic peoples in being hopelessly divided against herself 
among a number of local chieftains One of these, Cunobelinus 
OT Cymbehne, did indeed succeed in extending his sway from 
Colchester over the whole of Southern England and he was enough 
of a diplomatist to keep oh good terms with Rome, but his success 
only earned him the hatred of the other tribes, and, as in the 
Ireland of Henry II s time, there was a dispossessed member of the 
Roj al House ready to call in the common enemy on behalf of his 
claims Thus, after the death of the one strong man that Britain 
could produce, Rome had her pretext for finishing the task of 
adding the fertile British lowlands to the Empire, that Caesar had 
begun and his nephew, Augustus been twice on the point of 
undertaking The fourth Emperor Claudius, not incompatibly with 
being a weakling and a bookworm, was a strong expansionist 

The task, once decided upon was carried out with Roman 
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thoroughness Alter the ehmination of her Gaulish allies, Bntam 
had been v»ithout the rudiments of nasal defence A landing was 
easily eltected, and the lowlands of the South and East were quickly 
oitmin by an ample and well equipped force, who passed on to deal 
with the more difhcult country and wilder tribes bejond the Trent 
and Severn, leaving the new province to be organized behind them 
b> the civil power Eighteen years after the first landing, the corrupt 
tyranny of a local goiernor culminated m a filthy outrage on the 
daughters of a friendly chieftain and the flogging of his widow This 
produced a temble rebellion, in which the >oung and flourishing 
Roman colony was practically wiped out Fortunately for Rome, 
after one legion had been destroyed, and the commander of another 
had lost his nerve and disobeyed orders to co*operate (he afterwards 
committed suicide), Suetonius Paulmus, who had been engaged m 
destroying the Druid headquarters in Anglesea, proved equal to 
the emergency and, hurrying back, demonstrated against enormous 
odds that the Celtic fire and fury m attack stood no chance against 
the rock like discipline of Rome’s veterans 

After this, saner methods of administration reconciled the lowland 
Britons to what they evidentl> considered a step forward m civiliza- 
tion, and the work of assimilation was crowned in the reign of 
Domitian by one of the most enlightened of all Roman administrators, 
Cnaeus Julius Agricola, who deliberately set himself to di\ert the 
people’s minds from warlike activities b> the amusements and arts 
of ciMlization, coupled with a little judicious flattery — the Britons 
had so much more natural talent than the Gauls ! So that the Roman 
costume and way of life became as popular as Western customs 
to-day among a certain section of educated Indians “ This,” 
remarks Agricola’s biographer, Tacitus, not without contempt, 
” among an ignorant people was called civilization, while it was 
really an element of slavery ” 


4 

The Romav Promnce 

Before the Industrial Revolution, there was a natural line of 
division between more and less civilized Britain, which would have 
run trom Vork lo Exeler, -uith a slight bulge tonards the Severn 
valley To the South and East lay a land ol gentle undulations 
easily traversed except for the forests and the Eastern tens a land 
that in Roman times formed a deUehed part of Gaul m the sense 
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that the Isle of Wight forms n detached part of rngland To the 
North arid West stretched a difficult and barren coxmtrj, casj to 
defend, stubborn to liold or to cnilizc Thus it is that tide after 
tide of insnsion has Hooded oser one half of England, to spend its 
strength against the foothiUs of the other 

Tlie Uritnin which Rome organized into a province, whose 
resources she exploited and on which she imposed her civilization, 
IS the half of England to the South East of this div iding line North 
of Isurium, which is a few miles bcjoiid York, and west of the Sev cm, 
we find few villas or other evidences of peaceful occupation The 
lowland territory was all that Rome had nnj reason to covet, and 
she would no doubt have left alone the fierce tribes of the outer 
lands, could she liavc had any guarantee that tlic> would have 
kept within their own limits Rut to hardy mountaineers, the 
attraction of fat and smiling plains, tenanted bj an unwatlikc 
population, has ever proved a temptation too great to be borne 
So Rome had to deal with the wild Britons as well as the tame, 
and she set about the task with a measure of success which was 
not to be repeated for a thousand years after the breokdown of 
her system 

She had already absorbed the roost civilized elements of the native 
population, and taken the heart out of the Druid faith by the massacre 
of its chiefs at Angicsea The three legions of her garrison army 
made their headquarters at York, at Chester, and at Caerleon at 
the gate of South Wales Wales itself, a thorn in the side of our 
medieval kings, was controlled by a system of roads and fortified 
posts, and no serious trouble was thenceforward threatened from 
the West But in the North the lull country stretched on and on, 
and no forces that Rome bad to spare would have sufficed to garrison 
it Agricola himself penetrated as far as the Scottish Highlands, 
and fought one great battle at a place he called Mons Graupius, 
a tactical victory that gave him the ground he stood on, but not the 
means of maintaining an array so fur from his base or of cornering 
the enemy m his fastnesses 

It was Hadrian, perhaps the ablest of the suprerael} able Antomne 
Caesars, who devised the system of defence by which the Empire 
could best be maintained until tlie final crash He had the wit to 
see that every outward push into the void imposed a fresh strain 
on Rome’s resources and he decided to fix a final limit to her 
expansion Erom henceforward, she is to dig herself in against 
the outer hordes of barbarism, and behind these lines, sustain a 
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gignntic siege Her permanent gamson of legionaries and auxiUanes 
was to be strung out all round Hie frontier line which, where tliere 
was the possibilit> of attack, was marked by a continuous wall and 
entrenchment, strengthened at frequent mtervals by fortified posts 
Thus far and no further was Roman rule to extend , bejond the lines 
the barbarians were to be left to their own devices 

The neeessitj for some such scheme of defence in the North of 
Britain had been emphasized bj a rising of the tnbes that had 
annihilated the legion posted ot York and compelled Hadrian to 
replace it bv another AccordingI> the permanent line of defence 
was sited between the Tyne and the Solwaj, and a wall was built 
strong enough to def> the rush of any Caledonian or Pictish horde 
In Northern England, thus effectually isolated from Scotland, 
Rome could proceed to carry out the same policy ot policing the 
Wild tribes ws had already succeeded m Wales Under Hadrian’s 
successor, an lU adi ised attempt was made to take in the Lowlands of 
Scotland and construct a new wol! along the shorter line between 
the Forth and the Clyde But here Rome had allowed her reach 
to exceed her grasp She was incapable of holding down the hill 
tribes North of the Tweed, or of securing her exposed flanking hne 
of communications along the East coast It was not Iqng before the 
new wall had to be abandoned and a futile and ruinously expensive 
attempt of the Emperor Septimius Sescrus to conquer or terrorize 
the country closed the chapter of Roman ambitions in Scotland 
Henceforth, Me haie to reckon with three kinds of Briton 
Beiond Hadrian’s wall were the untamed Caledonians a name 
which afterwards gives place to that of the Piets who seem to have 
been an offshoot of the Pictones or Poitevins in the West of France, 
and to haie established themsehes Vikmg like, in the Orkneys, 
and thence spread southwards Howe\er this may be — and the 
origin of the Piets is a question on which every expert has his oivn 
theory — the fact remains that the Romans who manned the wall 
wmVtirv no lunger taYkcdo! keeping out the Caledonians, 
but the Picts Behind the wall were the disarmed but unromanized 
tnbes to the North of York and West of the Severn, with Exeter 
as the outpost of Romanizalion in the South West And behind 
this Celtic fringe lav that fragment of the Mediterranean Empire 
that the sea happened to have detached from its Gaulish mainland 
Of this peaceful and emitted province even if we could pierce 
the darkness of time that envelopes it, there would be little to record 
because its history is not that of Bntain but of Rome The Celtic 
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civilization had not the strength of the Greek and Egyptian, that 
enabled them to preserve some sort of emasculated individuality 
even after their absorption into the Empire Speaking broadly, 
Lowland Britain became a province like any other province m the 
Empire, of which the towns at least had the same laws, the same 
amusements, the same beliefs, the same standards of art and living 
There is no British style of architecture or decoration, nothing 
British about the tcssclated mosaic pavements, or the pretty Samian 
ware pottery that was used even in the villages, or the images of the 
gods — Father Thames might just as easily have passed muster for 
Father Tiber or Father Nile, and if our British fields and springs 
had their deities, they were no more than the standardized products 
of the Mediterranean firm 

And yet as Haverfield, the supreme authority on Roman Britain, 
has pointed out, there is evidence that the Celtic tradition still 
persisted to some extent It is notable that the two examples 
of sculpture he particularly cites, a lion from Corstopitum, by the 
Wall, and the terrific bearded Gorgon, from Bath with their realistic 
and unrestrained vitality, both occur in places not far removed from 
the influences of the outer Celtic fringe But these, with the evidences 
of a similar spirit iti New Forest and Castor ware pottery, ate but 
exceptions to the general rule of whole hearted Romanization on 
the part of a people who desired nothing better than to be accounted 
good citizens or subjects of the Empire that to them was synonymous 
with civilization Rome was not as a rule intolerant , ghosts of 
the old beliefs may well have walked among the rural population 

Being on the outer fringe of the Empire and so near the still 
active forces of kindred barbarism it is doubtful whether the British 
province was ever quite so thoroughly and efficiently Romanized 
as Gaul, for instance, or Spam Haverfield exactly hits it off when 
he remarks that Romano British life was normal m quality but 
defective in quantity 

“ We find towns ” be says, m Britain as elsewhere, and farms, 
and country houses But the towns are small and somewhat few 
and the country houses indicate comfort more often than wealth 
,S\s* Akt Ahe cusAiei” odjeinftr tn' onAatcry aw »fiw «Tiusir»vi5f /wsiiwviu’ 
glass, gold and silver ornaments, occur comparatively seldom, 
and such as do occur, seem to be almost wholly imports ” ^ And 
he compares Romano British civilization to a man of sound, but not 
strong constitution, who might perish quickly from violent shock 
^ The Ttomaniza/ton iff Roman Bntaxn, p. £T 
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On the whole, wc get the unpressjon of a rather second rate 
civilization, judged bj Roman standards, m this not ^erJ important 
province Perhaps the veneer of RoTnanizalion was apt to wear 
rather thinner in such close contact with the untamed forces of a 
kindred barbarism At anj rate, Britain is remarkable for the 
number of military pretenders to impenvl honours who arose from 
among the frontier garrison — for it cannot be too emphatically 
stated that there was no idea of rebellion against the Empire itself 
None the less, credit must be given to tlie Romans for what, 
as workers and employers of labour, they achieved during the 
centuries of their rule They brought to Britain traditions, olready 
centuries old, of scientific farming and engineering Their first care 
was to build up, in the most tite^ sense, a systebi of roads, superior 
to anything that survived their departure down to the end of the 
eighteenth century For this, as we know from Tacitus, they 
conscripted the labour of the natives Tiieir roads were even 
more expressive than their buildings and statues of that invincible, 
unimaginative willpower that enabled the Roman, in the words 
of his greatest poet, to rule the nations with his sway They did 
not, like the old trackways, allow their course to be dictated to them 
by the accident of the ground They drove a bee line, over hills 
and through forests and across marshes, raised, wherever necessary 
for gradient or drainage, on causeways 

Dramage was an art which the Roman had inhentcd from his 
ITtniscan forbears, and which Virgil enjoins on farmers in the Georgies 
The men who built the roads were not likely to tolerate swamps, 
and such works as the Cor Dyke m Cambridgeshire are evidences 
of their prowess m this direction, though — possibly because they 
had enough fertile land for their needs — they left the fens -of the East 
country to the wild fowl and the greater forests to the wolf 

Perhaps the most impressive of all the monjumewts of Rowiaw 
efficiency is the Pharos, or lighthouse, that stands, though in rum, 
solidly octagonal ort the cliffs of Dover, reminding us that even in 
these remote days the skipper kept his course through the Straits 
between the familiar lights of Dover and Grisnez 

From a business point of view, at least, Roman civilization can 
claim to have made good In its palmy days Bntain was able to 
export the products of her farms and mines and even of her looms 
on a considerable scale The face of the countryside must have been 
transformed by the working of the more or less scientifically manaeed 
villa estates But the life is more than meat, and the best that can 
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be said for the elegant and standardized mcdiocnty of most Homano* 
British remains that base come down to us is that it may at any 
rate be preferable to the positive hidcousness and squalor of modem 
town life But of such remains^ those that make the most direct 
appeal to us an. the few tnat pre&cr\e some hngenn}; and rebellious 
traces of the old Cfltic spirit 


6 

Christianity and the Celtic Hetival 
The Mediterranean Empire, of which Britain was a part, was 
undergoing a gradual transformation in the third and fourth 
centuries, which was ultimately to have the effect of overwhelming 
the British pros ince with barbansm, or of restoring Britain to herself 
— whieheser way we like to put it During the ccntur> that followed 
the golden age of the Antonmes, the Empire wallowed in an orgy 
of corruption and civil strife, m which one puppet Emperor followed 
another, end only the extraordinary strength of the governmental 
machme, whose bureaucratic- wheels ground on unaffected by the 
change of Emperors, and the tenacity of the Roman idea, kept the 
structure from collapsing Then came a rally The prT>ce&s of 
centralization was earned to its logical conclusion , the Divine 
Caesar became an onental despot in a senii'onental capital , every 
form of constitutional check on his supreme and centralised authonty 
was swept away , and the centre of the Empire shifted Eastward 
to Constantuiople, leaving Britain more remote than ever end 
creating an inevitable tendency m the Western provinces to break 
loose from a power that was no longer essentially Mediterranean 
but a half way house and a barrier between East and West 

At the very moment they were making their sway formally 
absolute, the Cssars were forced to compromise it by alliance with 
a power, an impmum tn tmperw, that might easily prove a formidable 
rival This power was the Christian Church, which, starting as an 
obscure sect at Jerusalem, and with the impetus behind it of the 
unique personalities of its Founder, Jesus and its missionary 
organizer, Paul, became a vast and disciphned organization, with its 
ranuhcBtions all over the Empire, and in which the fitful persecutions 
of the reasonably alarmed government only seemed to awaken a more 
mvineible devotion Having foiled to destroy this Church the 
Caesars attempted to deal wnth it in the only other way possible, 
by captunng it and putting themselvn at its head, assimilating 
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It to the rest of the State machinery This was well enough as a 
tempoTarj, and perhaps as a permanent expedient, so far as tlie 
Eastern part of the Empire nas concerned, but m the West it nas 
possible that the Church might one day find an empty throne which 
God would command her to fill 

Of how Christianity came to Britain we know little for certain 
We ha\e the legend which may well be founded on fact, of the 
proto martj'T, the soldier Alban, and. we know that as early as 814, 
three British bishops left their secs to attend the Council of Arles 
But British Christianity has left few traces, and the solitary church, 
the foundations ot which have come to light at Silchcster, is such 
a poky affair that it makes one doubt whether, m that flourishing 
centre, the average congregation could have equalled that of the 
smallest country hamlet nowadays On the other hand, we have the 
e^ idence of “ old Christian Wales ” to prove that the Faith must 
have taken firm hold upon British people some time before the 
severance of the Roman connc'tion 

The golden age of Roman rule in Britain is the period between 
the final establishment of the Northern defences at Hadrian’s Wall 
and the first forcing of the defences by the Northern enemy, in other 
words, roughly the third and the firrt half of the fourth centunes 
Even then it must have been apparent to any far sighted observer 
that Rome held her British province on a precarious tenure and 
that dangers were gathering that she might hold at arm’s length, 
but was powerless to remove There wds the Northern Hinterland 
against which the great Agricola and Sevenis had spent themselves 
m vam There was Ireland, whose continued liberty had been, 
in Agncola’s opinion, a bad example to the Bntons, and which he 
believed he could have conquered with one legion and a few 
auxiliaries And finally there were the pirates of the North Sea 
Now Rome, though with a great deal of difficulty, had managed 
to make the Mediterranean a fairly safe highway for commerce 
but effectively to police the outer seas was a task in which she never 
succeeded either to the North or the South East The North Sea 
was not only a happy hunting ground for the Piets, but also for the 
Nordic tribes along the coasts of Fnsia^and Denmark, who were at 
first lumped together under the name ot Saxons Rome was unable 
to deal with these pests, as she had done m the Mediterranean 
by the simple method . . » 

ras to 
them 


best thing to do v 
the ^eas against 


eoasc line The next 

'"‘■”8'' command 
This fleet was based upon Boulogne, for 
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jt must be Jrmcinbcrcd tlwt the Gnulish roist suffcrct] even more 
sorrel) timn tint of IlntAin from omlinual hnirjing Un- 
furtunatcl) in the troubled times tonurds the end of the third 
centurj, tlic ndmiml of this fleet, n former Ilrlffian pilot called 
Carausius, was suspected of bemc in the pirates’ pa\ Knowing 
wlmt fate was m store for him. he Iraldl), and ssith the backing of 
Ills ftllow sailors, procliimed himself master of n not unwilling 
IlritAin and mninlnined himself there hj his eoitmiand of the sen 
He was, of course, setting up to be Knipcror not of Ilritain, hut in 
llritaiii Cnmiisius was soon murdered — the liscs of imperial 
candidates m the third centur> would hose broken tlie back of nnj 
insurance eoiiipan) — and tbe Idea of commanding tbe seas s\as 
nllowetl to drop Home made the coasts of Ilntnin her frontiers, 
and fill bntk u|)on a s)stem of coast defenres under an ofTiccr called 
Tlic Count of the Saxon Shore ” 

Itv the st.\ catU decade of the fourth centurj a terrible disaster 
fell upon Homan Hntnm Tlic whole of her enemies, Xorthemers, 
Irish and Saxons, seem to ha\e banded together, and in 367, after 
sescrnl jenrs’ fighting, the ^Vall was stormed of, more likely, turned 
from the sea and taken m rcsersc The Count of the Saxon Shore 
and the Commander in Chief in the North wcreliotb killed, tbe legions 
melted away, and down came the barbanan*. flooding into the 
peaceful province, harrying and looting the prosperous sillas, and 
penetrating so far Ibul when at last tbe Count Theodosius amsed 
with reinforcements strong enough to clear the country of the 
invaders, he had to fight his way from nicliborough up to London 
This catastrophe, though tlic cMdence is scry scanty, cannot 
but have dealt a deadly wound to the civiliialion of the British 
province A peaceful country cannot be overrun from end to end, 
and quietly pick up the threads of its old life. Despite the brief 
respite obtained by Tlieodosius, the barbarians were soon again 
thundering at the gates, at the very time when the dry rot within, 
more than any pressure from without, was destroying the grand 
old fabric of Homan power in the West Out of the darkness that 
IS gathering over Britain, we catch glimpses of a niilitorv organization 
g,oing, to pieces^ of uauipets. taLuog thn cccaw. of the forces to follow 
them on adventures abroad, of mutiny at time o£ darkest crisis, 
all the symptoms of a powerthat has ceased to be true to itself And 
yet the Homan organization died hard much harder, in fact than 
anybody had imagined until Protesot Bury discovered that at least 
as late as 428 the connection with Rome was being mnintaiiied 
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and the normal machinen of government vras still functioning in 
the province It must have been \eT> soon afterwards that the 
final separation occurred, and Bntam vfas left to defend herself 
as best she might 

"W e are much in the dark as to what was happening m Bntam 
during the >cars that intervened between the great combined 
invasion of 8G7, and the first permanent settlement of the North 
Sea rovers about the middle of the next ccntiir) But judging, 
with all diffidence, from such fragm nts of evidence as we possess, 
we can hardlj doubt that the tide of Celtic influence had begun 
to flow back into the lowlands with the weakening of the Roman 
power It must be remembered that Rome had never attempted 
to do more than police the hill country to the North and West, 
though she had weakened and emaseulatcd the native civilization 
by imposing her own on the richest and most advanced tribes and 
rooting out the Druid religion But when the power and prestige 
of Rome were visibly on the wane, it was onlj to be expected that 
Celtic civilization should take on a new lease of life, even in the 
Romanized lowlands 

Towards the end of the fourth century the Celts of Ireland began 
to leave their shores in considerable numbers and plant settlements 
on the British coast, particularly m Wales and Scotland Professor 
Oman has pUusiblj conjectured, from the apparent absence of Roman 
troops on the Welsh border and their concentration in ihe North, 
that Rome had already decided to leave the Welsh to work out their 
own salvation, and it seems that a powerful British chieftain, called 
Cunedda, came from the North into Wales and rallied the tribes to 
a successful counter-offensive against the Irish 

The Celtic revival if we must use the term, was by no means 
a reversion to the state of things that had existed before the conquest 
While the Roman State was getting weaker and weaker, the Christian 
Church was establishing and confinning its hold upon the people In 
the night of desolation that was darkening over the land, men’s 
eves naturally turned towards the Cross, no longer of the sup god, 
but of the Man of Sorrows In such times, the heart demands 
some surer anchorage than that afforded by a moribund paganism, 
but at the beginning of the fifth century we find what we may well 
imagine to have been a peculiarly Celtic development, m the form 
of the Pelagian heresy, in other words, an uncompromising assertion 
of the freedom of the will A man’s salvation, according to thl«^ 
doctrine was m his own hands rather than those of the Church 
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advance of the Baltic coast dwellers called the Angles, who appear 
to have mastered the original Saxon pirates early in the fifth centurj'. 
But the first mo\e m the imasion ^fas taken by the Jules, who dwelt 
m the Jutland Peninsula to the North of the Anglo Saxons, and it 
was quite conceivably part of a pre arranged scheme of conquest 
between the two peoples The Bntons, like their ancestors of the 
first century, had no fleet to challenge the command of the seas, and 
smee the pressure fropi the North seems to have driven them to 
the time-honoured Roman expedient of using barbarians to fight 
barbarians, it was perhaps by British permission that the Jutes 
were able to make the safe and correct preliminary to invasion by 
establishing their adianced base off the Kentish coast on the Isle 
of Thanct The traditional dale is 449, but we may possibly place 
it a few years earlier 

This was the beginning of the end for whatever was left of Ronian- 
ization in Britain The imaders, haiing command of the sea and 
ft secure base, could choose their own time and place for each 
successi%e blow, and could draw reinfoTcemcnts from their fellow 
tribesmen and any fighting bands who could be enhstedmthe ventures 
It IS highly probable that there was some concerted scheme of 
operations, but from the fragmentary and late records we can only 
guess at the course of the invasion It setms to have followed 
the usual course of o'erwhelming the lowlands and being checked 
at the foothills Tlie Bntons put up a desperate resislance, and 
at first found a leader in Ambrosms Aurelmnus, " a modest man, 
who alone, as it happened, of the Roman nation had survived the 
storm ” As the fighting swayed backwards and forwards, the 
remains of Roman cmliMlion gradually disappeared, even Bath, 
in the West, was a deserted rum, the haunt of wild fowl, long before 
It V, as finally captured m 577 By the beginning of the sixth century 
the contest was between the heathen conquerors of the lowlands 
and the Christian Celts of the North and West 

Then occurs a surprising reversal of fortune The British tribes 
rally under a leader whose name. Arthur, is Roman, and whose title 
would be probably more accurately “general” than “king” 
So much legend has grown up around this heroic figure, that Arthur’s 
very existence has been disputed by the same sort of reasoning 
that reduces Christ to s myth, Homer to a co-operative society 
and Shakespeare to the bold illiterate who feared not to be saddled 
with the guilt of Lord Bacon’s plays Without entering into a 
rather futile controvcrsjs we may content ourselves with steting 
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that the Celtic tribes did unite in a supreme effort, presumably 
under a leader, and among other successes (“Nennius” reports 
twelve battles, one of Item at the Torni of Legions ”, either York 
or Chester), gained such a smashing victory at a place caUed Mons 
Badonicus, that Saint Gildas, in 546, who is here recording events 
in his own life time, tells us that the land had peace for forty years. 

It was only a respite The medieval story that Cador, Duke of 
Cornwall, took -Sp the pursuit after Mons Badonicus, and drove 
the heathen back to Thanet, where they surrendered, is a romantic 
exaggeration The hold of the invaders on the lowlands nas too 
strong, and Arthur, unlike Alfred, did not find a successor to carry 
his work to completion, but rather, if ue may trust the legend, 
a traitor to ruin it How far the heathen were pushed back we may 
judge from the fact that, according to the Anglo Saxon Chronicle, 
Aylesbury and Bedford were only taken or re taken by them in 571, 
more than 120 years after the first landing By this time they were 
strong enough to resume their advance, and founi^ a leader in 
Ceswlin, of Wessex, the second to bear the title of Bretwalda, meaning 
wielder, or perhaps we should say generalissimo, of English Britain 
Klons Badonicus was avenged, in 577, by a victory at the ancient 
earthwork of Deotam, or Dyiham, a few miles north of Bath, which 
cut off the Britons of Wales from those of the South tVest, and gave 
Ceawlin possession at least of the sites of Bath, Cirencester and 
Gloucester Thirty years later Wales was cut off also from the 
Britons of the North by a victory of the Northumbnan King Ethel 
fnth at Chester The Christians were now not only dnven back into 
the hills, but were split into three parts having no land communica- 
tion with each other ' 

A word of caution is necessary In any summary account, it 
IS hard not to convey the impression of too great simplicity But 
if we had any accurate contemporary record, we should probably 
find that the struggle of Celt and Anglo-Saxon was complicated 
by so many vicissitudes and cross-currents that even a contemporary 
observer could have had no very clear idea of what was happening 
That the pirate chiefs, though they might be united now and then 
under some commanding personahty, always hung together is not 
to be believed In 603, only twenty six years after the Battle of 
Chester, we find a Christian King of North Wales forming an alliance 
•with that staunch old pagan- Penda of Mercia, to make an end of 
the ChnsUan King of Northumbria, and the Welshman was even 
more “ hunnuh ” In hiS methods of war than his ally 
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II IS hardlj likelj that this was the on\> , or the first t\me, that 
among so Tnan> fierce and independent chieftains, race and religion 
had been set at nought m the feuds that must has e been perpetually 
arising bet^'een neighbours We base the curious and hitherto 
unexplained circumstance of one of the pirate fathers, the first 
king of ttessex and the ancestor of our onn Rojal House, bearing 
the Celtic name of Ccrdic (Caradoc or Coroticus), Mhich is identical 
with that ofhisjoungercontemporiTj, the British ruler of Gallowaj. 
And even if we get round this difiiculty by ruling out Cerdic’s 
existence, ne have jet to account for a Caedwalla end a JIul among 
his descendants Perhaps there was as much of sheer anarchy ns 
of racial or religious feeling in the struggles of this time— tribe 
against tribe, b'»Tid against band, chieftain against chieftain, with 
only occasional combinations on a grand scale of ChrLstians under an 
Arthur or heathens under a Bretwalda 

ItTiat was the fate of the Britons m the conquered districts’ 
A little time ago it was the fashion for expert histornns to talk as if 
the invaders had set about extemiinating them with a thoroughness 
that not even a Timour or Joshua could have rivalled Such vulgar 
motives as that of getting other people to work for them were not 
to be attributed to these austere champions of pure Teutomsm 
It was onU when events brought Teutomsm out of fashion, that 
this cheerful thcorv, so wildly improbable m itself, was seen to rest 
on not a particle of evidence The tendency lately has been to go 
to the other extreme, os if to maintain the historical continuity of 
Komano British life were m some wav to do one’s bit against the 
Boche, or perhaps to curtail one’s time in Purgatory But to the 

dispassionate enquirer — and they have been curiouSly few it must 

be ev ident that both exterminators and continuators are simplifying 
facts bejond all reason and probability 

The idea of a persistent and merciless slaughter of the whole 
of the native population who could not get away into the hills is 
a product of acadeimc sadism of which a savage would be ashamed 
The slightest knowledge of human, let alone of Anglo Saxon 
nature, would reveal its absurdity Our ancestors were 
neither fiends nor brutes IVhen they emerge, 150 years after 
the first landing, into the light of history, they are no doubt hard and 
rough fighters, but more meUned to a Uzy goodnature than 
a deliberate cruelty Their epic hero, Beowulf, hke the Kings who 
first received Christianity, was a gentleman, and the great champion 
of heathenism, the Mercian Penda, was not only a cleaner fighter 
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than his Chnstian alii, CncdwaUa, but tolerated the missionaries 
in whom he did not belic\c, and admired them for sticking up for 
their principles In the \\holc of Anglo Saxon history, though we 
find instances of violence and mengc m plenty, there is nothing 
that indicates a cold blooded implacabilit} such os that which found 
satisfaction in the amphitheatre or auto da fd The Anglo Saxons, 
unless we believe them to have reversed their nature in half a dozen 
generations, arc the last people whom we should cost for the part of 
universal butchers 

Nor IS there a shred of evidence for such a supposition Ev cn 
the monk Gildas, writing of the horrors of the invasion in the true 
propagandist s{5irit, allows that the heathen took slaves The Anglo 
Saxons were a practical folk, eminentli alive to the mam chance, 
and they were no more likcl) to waste valuable labour than they 
were to Uirow moncj into the sea TTjc evidence of place names 
IS also conclusive for survival* With only a few exceptions, the 
important towns of the Homan province survive under their ongmal 
names, and what is even more remarkable, the petty kingdoms or 
tnbal districts of the conquerors have not Teutonic but British 
names, such as. for instance, Dcira, Bermcia, Elmct and Craven 
Most of the riven and a great many of the hills keep their Celtic 
names, and though nearly all the villages arc called after their 
Teutonic settlers, the survival of British or Welsh communities is 
recorded by such names as Walcot and Walton,* and still more 
strikingly, by the Norse Bretby, Birkby, and Brettgate, which prove 
that such British communities retained their identity even after 
the Danish invasion 

The evidence of the agricultural svstem is more open to dispute, 
but a case has at least been made out for seeking the origin of the 
English manor in the Roman villa And even in the mote prosaic 
Eastern districts, one can plausibly cite survivals of local custom 
and folk lore that survived Saxon and Roman alike 

But to show the absurdity of Uie extermination theory, there 
IS no need to rush to the opposite extreme, and talk as if the invasion 
had amounted to nothing more than the settlement of a few pirates 
on the coast and. mj tbn Toxers., wjW). on. breach, in tho. 

continuity of British life That the invasion was a terrible and 
devastating calamity is established by every particle of evidence, 

^ Th s IS exMllently stated by Messrs Stenton and Mawer, in /4n/nlr0ducr>on 
to the Survei; of English Place Naine* 

' Though even this is not undispoted by certain philologists 
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direct and ciTCumstantial The monk Gildas, the Jeremiah of 
Celtic Btilon, maj have been, piling on the sgonj in his account of 
cities sacked and desolate, of ** the miserable remnant *’ of the |ieople, 
hunted and starving, gi'ing thcmscUes up into slaserj or fleeing 
overseas, but he nas evidently writing of events that h.ad burned 
themselves deep into the British soul, and it is known that there 
was a great emigration of Bntons into that North Western province 
of France that took the name of Bnttany. The Angles, fresh from 
the Baltic shore, would be the* least likely of all Teutonic peoples 
to respect the civilization betjucathed by Rome, and the invaders 
had then, and for long afterwards, a thorough distaste for cit> life 
A prolonged and desperate struggle with a folk thej probablj despised 
as effeminate, and whose way of life was repellent to them, was not 
likely to have been conducted with kid gloves 

The religion of the natives can at best only have survived in 
a few holes and corners of the conquered districts, the language 
was superseded, save for a few words likely to hav t been useful to 
slaves, the arts of Roman Britain perished utterly, even in the matter 
of personal adornment where female influence might have been 
expected to have preserved a certain continuity To judge from 
the scales of Weregilds or Blood Money in the code of the Wessex 
King, Ini, the Bnlon was as much the inferior of the Englishman 
as the Englishman, in his turn, was to be of the Norman He could, 
in fact, be killed at about half price Ev en if there were nothing 
else to go by, the difference in temperament and human atmosphere 
between the conquered territory and its Celtic fringe, would be 
enough to show that the Anglo-Saxons did succeed in setting the 
stamp of their personality and tradition upon the subsequent course 
of our history Only prejudice can be blind to the distinctively 
Anglo Saxon character of pre conquest England, or imagine a Welsh 
Alfred and an English Taliesin 

The first effect of the invasion was to sever communication 
between England and the Continent The horror of a great darkness 
descended upon the land, so completely cut off was it from what 
survived of European civilization that it was believed to be, literally, 
an island of the dead Every night— so the story ran— a fleet 
put off from the coast of Gaul, weighed down with an invisible 
complement of passengers whose names were called out loud the 
obituary list ot the ptecedmg day And when they had touched the 
shores at Britain, the ships rose out ot the water, as the wend 
emigrants disembarked into the Unknown 
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The Anglo Sajcons 

The old inhabitants of England, waging a bitter but losing 
struggle against successive bands of invaders naturall)' regarded 
their dispossessors with no more sympathy than a fugitive from 
Louvain might have been expected to entertain for a Pomeranian 
grenadier Even their Church made no eflort to spread the gospel 
of Christ among the invaders, but held sullenly and absolutely 
aloof 

We, however, who have less excuse for prejudice, need not hesitate 
to admit that the term barbarian is misleading as anplied to those 
Nordic tribes who, after centuries of war, burst the frontiers of the 
Roman Empire Children they may have been, compared with the 
more fortunate among the subjects of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, 
but theyhad their own ideals of honour, of courtesyand of government, 
which made no less an exponent of Roman culture than the historian 
Tacitus hold them up as an example for his degenerate fellow»citizens 
It IS owing to this very fact that certain modern critics, taking the 
hint from Rousseau, have been inclined to throw doubt upon the 
candour of that little masterpiece of his, the Gemania That Tacitus 
was biassed m fa\ our of his Germans no less than Macaulaj and Froude 
in faiour of their Whigs and Elizabethans is probable enough, 
but that he was a competent and scholarly investigator, telling the 
truth to the best of his ability, should be sufficiently evident to any* 
bqdv wba Oia/i*. Iw.w. Hft vs tw.v.Vi w. Uvt dwV. 

as well as the bright side of his picture , laziness, gambling and 
drunkenness are qualities he attributes to the tribes Besides, 
if lie had merely wanted to write a political squib, he would hardly 
have wasted so large n portion of lus treatise in so painstaking a 
description of the different Nordic peoples 
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Tacitus, who had ample sources of information from soldiers 
and ciMhans along the frontier, gi'cs a not unpleasmg impression 
of the future Empire breakers He shows us a folk courageous, 
with a high sense of honour, a rough idea of hbert> and a still rougher 
kindness to slaies, men mindful of respect to their womenfolk, 
who, in turn, guarded iealQusl> their own and their husbands’ honour. 
But this treatise of Tacitus was as far separated in time from the 
age of the Saxoit in\ asions as is our own age from that of Queen Bess, 
nor haie we certain knowledge that any of the tribes of which he 
treats were the ancestors of our invaders 

His witness IS, however, roughly substantiated by the state 
of societj revealed m the first English WTitmgs of which we have 
any «eoTd, as well as from such indirect tvidcnc'* as wc may glean 
from the remains of old English art The most important historical 
document of the Heptarchy is the Bemmlf, an English epic, dealing 
with Danish and Scandinavian events, its heathen Substratum being 
faintly and superficially touched by monkish Christiamtv That 
an old English epic should be concerned m no wav with England is 
higlil) characteristic, for early Anglo Saxon civ ihzation takes thought 
not of the countrj nor any abstract idea of the State, but of the man 
himself and his kindred, real or fictitious Ccrdic or Ini is not the King 
of M essex, but the “ tuning ” or * tribe man ’ of the West Saxons 
This is where the so<alled barbarian differed most essentially 
from the Roman, nor is the difference a merely transient one between 
civilized men and savages It subsuts today, it is what most 
distinguishes the modem Anglo Saxon from the modem Latin, 
It is at the root of the opposition between the world’s tvro mam 
legal systems England starts from the man, Rome starts from the 
State , the Frenchman may deify La Kq^rubhqua but the Englishman 
is going to have hvs rights, not the rights of man, but those of Smith, 
Brtfhn ■arid RetoiTfiow IftTfs \iKiA government is sufficiently 

personal to day, it w as almost wholly personal in the time of Beowulf 
Many nations have their Beowulf, their helper of men who goes 
about quelling the monstrous enemies of mankind, and is invested with 
a power so mvsterious and formidable as to impress simple men with 
the notion of something demonic Greece had her Hercules, though, 
to the Greek, Hercules never seemed to have the epic attractiveness 
of an Achilles or an Odysseus— even in his statues he is something 
•V little heavy, half hero half brute The Indian Rama stands 
at the other end of the scale, he is so highly spiritualized, so much 
the incarnation of the divme Vishnu, that we find it hard to think 
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o£ him as a man at all But Beowulf ^ at once magnificently a hero, 
and wholly human True to the personal standards of his folk, 
he IS of noble blood and a redoubtable warrior He has no other 
object in life than to perform noble deeds nobly These ancestors 
of ours had hardly yet begun to conceive of thought, except as an 
immediate stimulus to action Of such heroes as the subtle Odysseus 
and the spiritual chiefs of Indian legend they had neither the con- 
ception nor the desire As was Julian Grenfell, so was Beowulf, the 
fighting man who took life from the suii and warmth from the earth, 
and whose supreme happiness was in the burning moment when 
* Only joy of battle grips 
Kim by the throat and makes him blind 

As in every society where personality, and therefore status 
plays a large part, there is a high standard of courtesy Beowulf 
IS an atheling a gentleman and wherever he goes expects and 
receives the same respectful urbanity from his equals os m Velasquez’s 
misterpiece of the taking of Breda we see the Marquis of Spmoh 
display towards the defeated Prince Maurice King Hrothgar’s 
reception of him is a model of kmgly delicacy , Beowulf, who is no 
amateur m the trade of killing monsters, makes no stipulation 
about reward , the business side of the transaction is perfectly 
understood between the two, but gentlemen avoid overt discussion 
of such matters Waltheow the Queen, skilful m courtesies, is as 
tactful and gracious a hostess as adorns any modern country house 
As might be expected from this, the most important quality of 
all in the e>cs of our ancestors was that of personal loyalty Such 
a chieftain as Beovrulf would go about accompamed b> a band of 
chosen companions, whose highest ideal was to live and die for their 
lord “Such should a man be,” says the poet about the faithful 
Wiglaf, “a thegn at need” But for the man who fails his lord 
in battle there is not only scorn and loathing, he even loses his 
rights as a free man Not onl> he, but his verj kindred become 
tainted by his unfaith, he wanders forth deprived of land right, 
an outlaw To the old English mind the tenure of property was 
thus largely dependent on the worthiness of the person Beowulf 
merely confirms what Tncitus has said, that it is lifelong shame and 
degradation for the companions to fall short of the v alour of their 
chief 

The relations between the chief and his followers arc of the 
tenderest Beowulf takes his companions into his ronfidenct, 
tells them, before encountering liu last and fatal dragon, how much 
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he should ha\e liked to encounter him unarmed, as he has fought 
Grcndcl, and N\h> he does not do so There sur\n>es a short poem 
of almost intolerable pathos, the lament of a poor old seafaring 
u-andcrer, recalling the dajs when he sat with his lost friends in the 
mead hall, and thinking of the feast Ins dear, dead lord. Ins gold- 
gwer, once made for him Esen so the companions of Bcouajlf 
mourn their lord’s fall, and sav that he was the mildest and kindest 
of men, most gracious to his folk, and most wishful for praise 

An intensely earnest people were tlicse Anglo Saxons, of an 
earnestness tinged with a profound melancholy It is said that on 
the landing of our Expcditionnrv Force, what struck the French 
most about our troops was the melancholy of their songs It is 
what might equally base struck a Romanized Bnton, had he been 
m a pobition for dispassionate judgment on his insadcrs What 
served them principally for religion was a sense of overshadowing 
fate, the Wy^rd, blind and pitiless, that lays low strength and youth 
together, and ever leads sorrow upon the heels of joy There is 
a sad stoical poem by an old minstrel called Door, who has been 
supplanted bv a rival and sits, broken hearted witli bis head bowed 
over the stings revolving m his mind the stones of old heroes and 
heroines, w horn fate has oppressed with sorrow and shameful wrongs 
^ ct these strove on and overcame nor shall my strength be teas * 

It was perhaps this seriousness of temperament that made the 
Anglo Saxons so intensely practical Their Iitcnturc is one of the 
most nutter of fact ev or known , its chnrm is its downright sincerity, 
not nny fbghts of fancy or graceful dreams such as we meet with in 
Celtic literature Bcow-ulf himself has the commercial instinct , 
he IS no amateur warrior, and even when he is dying he asks to be 
carried to where he can see the dragon’s ghlteimg hoard, which he 
has conquered for his own people A delight m honest and beautiful 
craftsmanship is testified by relics that have survived to our days 
■\\eland the first and greatest of smiths, is among the heroes A 
holme , adorned with gold and circled round with curious bands 
‘ just as the weapon smith had wrought it”, a sword with the 
semblance of a boar on the hilt and, like Excalibur and Durcndal 
with its own name, are among the equipment of Beowulf Our 
ancestors were no strangers to the digrutv of*sound work well done 
Thev ha\e bequeathtd to their poslcnty a pnceless hentam 
in their love of the sen and of scafanog Herein thej differed from 
‘ Charlton M Lewis s ttansktion 
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the Greeks, to whom, as in the Odyssey, the sea was a painful 
necessity, and from the Romans who, against their natural bent, 
improvised a fleet for beating the Carthaginians Over the Anglo 
Saxons the sea exercised a positive fascination We have the song 
of an old sailor, describing in moving terms the hardships and 
loneliness of a voyage, and yet confessing, half regretfully, that he 
IS unable to resist the spell The very cuckoo’s song calls him forth 
This IS a love that has suffered many vicissitudes of faintness but 
which burned as pure and intense at Scapa Flow in the twentieth 
century as off the Isle of Thanet in the fifth Travel ftnd the lure 
of foreign countries were as attractive to the Anglo Saxon as to the 
Dane, his first conqueror There js a strange old ballad, supposed 
to be recited by one Widsith, a wandering gleeman, who might be 
supposed to be the direct ancestor of that music hall hero who 
proclaims — 

' 1 VC travelled everywhere, nowhere and anvwhere ” 

He has, by his own account, been with the Greeks, the Finns the 
Israelites, the Hebrews, the Scots, the Rugs, the Gloms, the Rum 
wcalhs, and scores of others, including Alexander and Caesar, and 
he IS careful to record how the very best people ha>c alwajs been 
the most liberal in rewarding minstrels, and how many a stately 
man, who well knew what was right, declared that ho had neicr 
heard a happier song than that of Widsith He concludes bj 
admonishing those who wish for a settled glory underneath the stars 
to get on the right side of the minstrels 

Widsith affords us another instance of the extremely businesslike 
instincts of the primitnc Englishman A shrewd observer might 
have predicted that this would be no folk to despise trade, as the 
Greeks did The “nation of shopkeepers" was already in embrjo , 
melancholy, practical men, kindly and courteous by nature, 
independent, and yet w ith a deep rooted respect for persons and 
loyalty to the right kind of master Such an ideal observer might 
have forboded that the besetting weakness of this people would 
proceed from the same source as its strength, from that essential 
maltcr-of factness the obverse side of which is a sluggishness rather 
than a lack of imagination If we hold that a Vere de I ere landed 
at Pevensey with the Conqueror, we must not forget tliat a still 
more dtstinguiihed passenger stepped from the beaked galley of 
Hengut. ftif name was John Hull 
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PouncAi. Origins 

Vit know little about the fortunes of the invaders for the first 
centurj and a half after the seizure of Thanet Tlie limitations 
of sea transport must have made their bands small m comparison 
with the immense hordes of Huns and Goths on the Continent 
However they maj have been co-ordinated for the common purpose 
of invasion, such bands must each have gathered, m the first place, 
under the auspices of some distinguished or high bom adventurer, 
of whom Beowulf is the idealized type Such a man would 
constitute himself the promoter of a rather speculativ e undertaking 
No doubt the matter would, in the most literal sense, be 
mooted ”, m one of the moots or tribal assemblies of which 
Tacitus has given us an account Our would be hero would 
unfold his prospectus with such eloquence ns he could command , 
he would speak of new homes, nch with corn and pasture, to be 
had for the taking, of effeminate natives, of loot galore,' and 
perhaps throw in a little sentiment about the tribal honour and the 
gods If the scheme or the proposer did not happen to please, 
murmurs of dissent would arise on all sides but if the folk approved, 
they would cl^p their spears on their shields and a sufficiency of 
volunteers would be forthcoming 

Unlike the modem recruit, these wamors, or the greater part 
of them, would not have joined up as individuals This was no mere 
plundering expedition, like the old time piracy, but a project of 
settlement Not only the warriors, but women, grey beards, children 
and portable wealth had somehow to be got on shipboard and trans 
ferred to the promised land And thus the recruiting unit would 
not have been the man, but rather the family or the enlarged family 
that went by the name of the ” maegth ” or km, folk who naturally 
stood together and dwelt together both in their old and new lands 
BiUings or Birmmgs or one of those numberless other ” mgs ” whose 
names are borne to this day by the village homes or " hams ” m 
which they established themselves No doubt, the first successes 
the advantages of the newly won homes, would lose nothing m the 
teUing m Schleswig or Jutland, and just as happens with a successful 
company, those who had hesitated before would now be tumbl 
ever each other for a share m fhc business, so that, as Bede tells 
the country of the Angles was at last quite depopulated Verj^ 
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probabI> other ndventurers were dmwn m from the ncighbounng 
lands, as Jiappcncd ^\hcn Willinm Ujc Conqueror got together his 
host for the insasion of I ngland 

A tremendous task of orgnnixation n\ust ha\c l>ccn imposed 
botli on the supreme and the sulwrdinntc leaders of the invasion 
It was not only a question of dealing with n well armed, numerous 
and formidable enemj , who had, up till reccntlj , held his ow n against 
all comers, but of keeping body and soul together in a strange land 
What one is apt to forget, even in talking of modern wars, is that 
everyone, combatant or non combatant, carries about a bellj tint 
daily demands to be refilled Throughout tlic Middle ^ges the 
business of getting through a winter on sailed meat and stored grain 
was arduous enough even in time of peace, and tliercfore, even if 
the ships came over in the spring, it v»as necessary not only to beat 
the enemy, but to improvise some scheme of settlement and social 
economy before the fall of tlie leaf Looked at from tins standpoint 
it seems doubly incredible that such eminently business like 
prospectors should wantonly have “off slam ”, ns they would have 
called it, the men who could tiave reaped the harvests and looked 
after such beasts as had not been driven away 

Now we reach one of the most vigorously disputed territories 
in the whole realm of history tVliat were the relations of the 
invaders to the conquered people or to their own lords ? Did they 
borrow or introduce their agrieultural system! Are vre to think 
of them as free or semi feudalized communities 7 How did the manor 
originate, and representative government? It is exceedingly im 
probable that such questions will ever be finally decided, partly 
owing to the insufRciency of evidence, partly because the questions 
themselves are incapable of any simple answer It is natural to 
look for B system even where there was in all probability no system 
at all, but itinumerable expedients varying from time to tune and 
place to place and only gradually evolving something coherent 
We know that the different family groups were settled in more or 
less self-contained agricultural units, each with its group of dwellings 
its fields of arable land portioned in strips, its “ waste ” for pasturage, 
probably its smithy and its nulls These units would have been 
grouped m ‘ hundreds either of “ hides ” of land, or more probably, 
of families, at first one conjectures, for mutual support against the 

* Though direct evidence for tlw existence of English hundreds doe? not odour 
till roughly 500 years after the first landing There ere however Roman and 
Teutomc analogies 
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natives, later for admmisttati% c and judicial purposes And abo\ e 
all these came the independent chieftainships, or kingships, many 
more at first than the traditional sesen. over which the promoters 
in chief of the invasion and their successors maintained such 
sovereignty as they could bv the help of their personal or family 
prestige the need for military combination, and the lojolty of the 
personal followers that constituted their bodyguard or household 
This or any other simple generalization, can, however, onij 
conv ey an imperfect impression of the tough and ready arrangements 
that were probably tmprovnsed in practice IVe suspect that a 
good deal of the difficulty m interpreting Anglo Saxon conditions 
arises from the fact that scholars, witn their logical and s> stematic 
minds are incapable of getting to the level of so illogical a folk as 
the Anglo Saxons The countrymen of Bede and Alfred were no 
doubt capable of rising to heights of genius unsurpassed by any 
contemporarv people, hut the slowness of their mental processes 
was constantly apt to degenerate mto the slovenliness that made 
the alert and incisive Norman despise them as a race of boors, and 
which we can easJy see by contrasting the clean cut efllciency of 
Norman architecture with a certain uncouthness that mars even 
the best Saxon construction 


The idea that the Anglo Saxons brought with them from their 
Teutonic homeland a full blown system of democratic government 
by-asscmblics of free men u one that originated partly in the admira 
tion for everything German that obtained under Victorian auspices, 
and partly in the habit of thinking in terms of laws and sv stems 
rather V an of the spirit by which they are inspired To talk of the 
constitutional system of Heptarchic Kent or Northumbria would 
be to use language that would have been unintelligible to a subject 
of Ethelbert or Ethelfrith But certam mental habits were already 
implanted that would form as it were the soil out of which a con 
stitution could grow 


From the first the Anglo Saxon had no idea of passive submission 
to authority Loyalty he could understand and practice, but it 
must be freely given and for adequate reasons There was little 
mystical m his temperament, and religion sat upon him but lightly 
In consequence his kings even when they could claim descent from 
Woden were hedged about with none of that mysterious divimtv 
which IS the kings chief asset in most primitive societies In the 
first codes of law, or statements of custom a king’s life is oneed 
m the tariff at the head of the list . killing him is m no sense tiLon 
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but merely tlie most expensne of nil kjnds of manslaughter A 
king's life, as «c may gather from Uic records of the time, «as held 
on a precarious tenure Like the gods themscKcs, he was expected 
to make good, to justify his existence or to end it 

To seek for constitutional or democratic institutions m the 
records of Heptarchic England is to anticipate centuries of mental 
dcselopmcnt ^\’hat wt do find is something more intangible, 
but in its essence simple The Anglo Saxons were a people with 
a natural instinct for combination but*a chronic impatience of 
dictation Thej were not, like oriental peoples and the Homans 
of the later Empire, content to resign all their wills to that of the 
person, or persons, to whom they entrusted the business of gosem- 
ment Tlic trend of our history, both in Anglo Saxon times and 
for centuries after, has been in fiat contradiction of the Roman and 
Renaissance doctrine of absolute sovercigntj The difiiculty of 
the ruler was not to think out the best line of policy in the abstract, 
but to hit upon one likely to chime m sulficientl) with the inclinations 
of his subjects, or the most powerful of them, to be put into practice 
The king or chief, Tacitus tells us of his Teutons, speaks at tlie 
assemblies "rather with influence to persuade than power to 
command" 

This was not a constitutional problem in the modern sense 
"What was practicable or e\en safe to decide would depend largely 
on the circumstances of the moment, and still more on the personality 
of the ruler But from the very nature of the case, it would be 
necessarj, before deciding upon anything important, to get together 
the people who mattered and m some way to ascertain what they 
•wanted Esen as early os the lime of Tacitus, the Nordic tribes were 
in the habit of assembling themselves together, though no doubt 
the historian, with the natural bias of a Roman, exaggerates the 
formality of the proceedings^ when he talks of a committee of chiefs 
who deal with minor business and refer important matters to the 
whole body One of the hundreds of Middlesex is called after the 
Spelthome or Speech Thorn, no doubt the sacred tree from •whose 
shade a Hengut or an Aella would hold forth to Jiis thegns on the 
eve of an expedition 

In these things ” or * moots ” would be determined the first 
prjnitive elements of law This law was the practical expression 
of the commonsense of the community IV’e have no evidence 
of Its being hedged about with any religious sanctions before tin 
coming of Christianity, except that lucky days and sacred places 
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(hVe the Spell Tl^orn) ^^ould be chosen for the assemblies, and that, 
according to Tacitus, order was kept bj the priests Tins law had 
none oC the scope or science of Roman law, but w os, in fact, a rough* 
and readv, but thorougbl) busmesshke wa>, of stopping blood feuds 
between the different families or *‘macgths", W'c know how m 
the Highlands of Scotland, up to the cightccntli centurj , and among 
the frontier tribes of Indm toda^. muTdetons sendettas between 
familj and famiU, clan and clan, would be waged for generations, 
and that once a crime had been committed, a regular interchange of 
vengeance would go on which nothing, short of the day of judgment 
or foreign conquest, could bring to a stop To the practical minds 
of OUT ancestors, this state of things constituted an intolerable 
nuisance, and some means had to be found of stopping \endetlas 
On occasion the assembly, to which the nnttcr was referred, might 
decree some settlement of its oivn doising, as when Gunnar, m the 
Icelandic saga of Burnt Njal, is ordered to dear out of the countr> 
for three >eaTs, or take the consequences of a not inexcusable 
homicide 

But the expedient that most appealed to the Anglo Saxons was 
that of commuting the blood feud for cash down As it was im* 
possible to assess e'erj man on his personal merits, there must be 
some sort of a customary tariff—so much for the king, so much for 
a “ twelfhynde ” man, the nearest equivalent to our ‘ gentleman ”, 
so much for a twyhynde, orordinaiy free man, and so much, pajable 
to the master, for a slai e The first codes of law are, in fact, state 
ments of a tariff, sanctioned by custom, which the king records, 
but neither initiates nor materially alters 

It IS probable that no machinery at first existed for carrjing 
out the decisions of an assembly Sometimes the king, or ealdor- 
man, with his followers, might ride to the offending ” burh ” or farm- 
stead, and execute rough justice there and then, sometimes a con- 
tumacious offender would be left to the vengeance of the injured 

family This was what happened to Gunnar He had fair warning 
of what would come upon him if he stayed at home instead of fulfilling 

his three j cars’ exile, but the attraction of home was too great he 

stayed For a time nothing happened but one night his house was 
surrounded and himself slam There was no more to be said 
he had, as we should say, osked for it 

This system of commuting blood feuds was not, of course, peculiar 
to the English nor eieti to the Nordic peoples The Celts of the 
^\est also practised it and m feet there are close analogies between 
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the Welsh and English tariffs But the affections of Englishmen 
were less rigidly confined within the circle of the family or clan 
There was therefore greater scope for development in England, 
for the c-reation of such artificial groups as the tithing, or association 
of ten men, and the gild, and for the gradual supersession of farnil} 
vengeance by justice administered in lojal or local courts, and 
depending for its execution upon the whole bodj of free and la"* 
abiding men 

8 

The Second Coming or Rome 

The Anglo Saxons and kindred tribes are distinguished from other 
peoples in a simiLr stage of deielopment by their comparatne 
lack of superstition Here the contrast is not only with the Celtic 
tribes, but \nth Rome herself No student of theu" history can fail 
to remaik how the Roman people, though conspicuously lacking 
in the spiritual feeling that is the essence of true religion, were swayed 
in every stage of their career, from the grotto of Egena to the ponti 
hcate of Augustus by a belief m magic which we may attribute 
to the Etruscan strain m their ancestry The de\eloproent of 
Roman institutions, with the glorious exception of their cosmo 
poUtan jurisprudence, is constantly determined bj some form of 
divine or magical right, the SybiUine Books, tlie pronouncements of 
the Augurs the “impenum” or taboo under which the army fias 
placed It is small wonder that upon this bisis came to be founded 
the thorough going autocracy of the divine Constantine and Justinian 

The Nordic tribes certainly had their gods and magic, but in 
comparison even with Rome they strike us as a utilitarian folk, 
devising practical expedients for practical ends The cult of Nerthus, 
the Earth goddess, and that of Uoden, seem to have sat but lightlv 
upon them, and the followers of a chief had few scruples about 
changing their religion when the chief happened to be converted 
But the fact that the chiefs were so much less gods than men depnv cd 
our ancestors of what has usually been the main, cohesive force 
of primitive peoples, and made a proportionately heavy demand 
upon the personality of the ruler and the good sense of Uie ruled 
But to weld into a nation so independent and undisciplined o folk 
ns the Inglish something more than mere native commonsense 
was required 

Up to nearlv tlie end of the sixth centurj, Britain, a theatre 
of confused war, was left almost cntirclv to her own resources 
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ExjTope hcTscW ^vas in hUle bctlcT condition ; the W cstcm Empire 
had gone down beneath a succession of attacks from nithout and 
mutinies from \\ithin—the tno arc almost indistinguishable A 
great militarj effort from Constantinople succeeded in n inning 
back for the Empue ItaU, Northern Africa, and a foothold on the 
Spanish seaboard, but the success was transitorj Rome herself 
svas a s\ildcmess of rums, among which a handful of wTctthcd 
inhabitants, jellow with malana, eked out some sort of an existence 
The great aqueducts had been cut b\ the Gotlis and the water 
flowed out into the Campagna, which became a mosquito breeding 
swamp It was amidst this desolation, and in the teeth of these 
desperate conditions that a successor of Augustus in the pontificate 
was preparing for the re-conquest of the IVestern Empire, and of 
lands where the legions had nc\er pcnctn.tcd, b> means of which 
Augustus had never dreamed Never has such an instance been 
known of the supremacj of an idea over brute force Even in the 
hour of conquest the invaders were vanquished, vanquished to their 
own uplifting and salvation 

MTien we think of the Church we must not confuse it with 
Chnstianitj, m the sense of the original teaching of its Founder 
This may or may not have been the inspiration of the Cl urch’s 
doctrine, but the Church itself is not a spmt, but an organized soeietj , 
sharply defined as to its personnel, its dogma and its discipline 
^^^^en we talk of Chnstianily coming to the English we arc describing 
a verj complex and hardlv definable process which some people might 
maintain has never even yet been brought to completion But we 
are on sure ground when we sa> that m the year 697 the Church of 
Rome, in the person of her nwssionary Augustine, came to England 
and received official recognition from Ethelbcrt, King of Kent and 
nominal Wielder of Britain 

Tbii- 3*ope who tbzy otawww, the A’yf Cregwy, ffsttf one 

of the most remarkable who have ever occupied the chair of Peter 
A Roman gentleman of wealth and culture, he became a monk and 
turned his palace on the Coelian Hill into a monastery He was 
not only so accomplished a theologian as to be recognized as one of 
the four Doctors of the Latin Church, but a statesmen of vision and 
iron courage Though most of Italy vvas in the hands of the ferocious 
Lombards he saw the opportunity for the Pope as head of the Chun h 
to assume the place left vacant b> the Western Caesars and to found 
a spiritual empire It was m pursuance of this grand project that 
• he despatched Augustine, a monk like himself, to follow the old path 
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of the legions, and with no other weapon tlian the sword of the spirit, 
win back for Rome the lost province of Britain 

This Augustine appears to have been cast in an altogether smaller 
mould than his master The very legends that have gathered round 
him are of a sternness that contrast vividly with what we hear of 
the Bntish Patrick or the Irish Columba Bede has preserved for us 
a senes of questions that Augustine put to Gregory before setting 
out, with the rephes Herein the characters of the tno stand out 
clearly, the Pope large minded and conscious of essentials, the 
missionary troubled with niggling conundrums more fitted for an 
attorney than a saint 

" Ought a noman with child to be baptized, or how long after 
she has brought forth may she come into Church ? ” “ Why should 
not a woman with child he baptized ? ” is the reply, with just a 
suspicion of gentle rebuke, “ since the fruitfulness of the flesh is 
no offence m the eyes of God ” 

Christianity at least came back to Kent \nth Augustine, in the 
sense that the cult of Christ Crucified, as interpreted by the Roman 
and Trinitarian Church was now officially substituted for that of 
the old pagan gods But it would be quite as much to the point 
to say that with Augustine Rome came back to England, the new 
spiritual in place of the old temporal Empire, but more Rome than 
ever in the spirit of her centralized discipbne, the absolute sub 
ordination of all the members to the Apostolic Head This was, 
and IS, the ideal which the great Gregoiy and his successors have 
constantly held before them, even though they have not always been 
able to realize it m full 

But the Empire of the spiritual Caesar was a more subtle creation 
than the old imperialism of brute foTc Gregory had no legions, 
not a solitary cohort to back him m a policy of expansion that was 
to bring the lost provinces, and provinces against which the legions 
had broken themselves in vain to the Roman allegiance His assault 
had to be directed against the minds of those he wished to conquer, 
and it was a warfare in which a martyr’s passivity might a\ail more 
than the will of a Harms or a Caesar The Church had to make 
a business proposition of the benediction pronounced on the meek 
Her armies and the garrisons, which she dotted all over her conquered 
territory, were composed of men trained m the school of meekness 
and obedience 

Gregory uas remarkable not only for his vision of the spiritual 
Empire, but also for the means he eroplojed to realize it He ivas 
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the first Pope who was also a monk, an<l it was onlj natural that he 
should have reahzed what a fund of strength the Churcli possessed 
m communities of men mthdrawm from the viorld m quest of 
salvation The first monks had been little fitted to be a source of 
strength to the Church, except by the prestige of their example 
and austerities It was to save their own souls that thej forsook 
the world and the society of their fellows Thej were monks in 
the true sense of the word, “monaehi** or soUtaxies Graduallj, 
how c\ er, the habit of liv ing together and according to rule began to 
be cultivated and m the West, at any rate, the tendency was for the 
“ monachi" to become “coenbites” or dwellers in communities 
Earl) in the sixth centruy Saint Benedict, improv mg on the precedent 
of those carl) monastic legislators, Pachomms, Basil and Cassnn 
devosed a rule which was to become practicall) universal throughout 
the monasteries of Western Europe The many earnest souls, 
who, despairing of a world the old civilization seemed cnimblmg 
into rums, set their faces towards the Celestial Cit), were bidden to 
work out their salvation, not alone with God ond b) almost super 
human austerities, but in service to a communit) and according 
to a strict, but not unreasonably severe discipline 

Vi e has e said that we ought to think of the Churcli not so much 
as the embodiment of Christ’s teaching, as of a clearly defined and 
immensel) powerful society We may now go a step further, and 
describe it as a mmd training society, on a vast scale And herein 
lies the contrast between the Catholic ideal of the Dark and ^Jlddle 
Ages, and the humanism which after the Renaissance gradually 
tended to supersede it For the Church was at least consistently 
true to her Lord’s teaching m holding that the life is more than 
meat, in other words that the end of all human endeavour ought 
to be the perfecting of man himself and not the increase of his 
possessions or the extension of his control over nature 

Wp .wp JuiTicdnmpj? Afv j.tuwV AK** ^AuiuiV ay essentially 
obscurantist, a foe to science and progress, whereas the founders 
of her great monastic orders, such popes as the first and seventh 
Gtegones, her fathers and doctors and m) sties, were aiming at a 
different kind of science and prioress from that of the last feverish 
cenlUT) and a half since the Industrial Revolution The achieve 
ment of turning out clothes by machinery a hundred times foster 
than they could be by liand would have seemed less important 
to Saint Benedict than that of teaching men to adorn their souls 
and cut down their sartonal requirements to a minimum As for 
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the problems discussed at the anm ifll meetings of the British Associa- 
tion, they would have seemed to one of these old Churchmen of 
negligible importance compared with that of turning the uncivilized 
and fallen soul into the path of salvation and the peace that passeth 
human understanding And Our medieval Churchman, could he come 
back to life, might argue not unplausibly, that in such things as, 
in the eyes of himself and his contemporaries, alone counted, the 
Church could show a record of progressive improvement that puts 
our own to shame 

“And what,” he might conclude, “have jou to compare vnth 
our monastic rules or with the blend of discipline and persuasion 
which embraced every parish and weaned the Goth and the Viking 
to civilization? Somebody’s mind training sjstem, at ten guineas 
for the same course that enabled a salesman in Huddersfield to 
quadruple his income in six months’ Or perhaps the analysis 
of infantile lusts ? " 


4 

The Cokversiom op the Enoush 

The Bretwalda Etliclbert, to whom Augustine first purposed 
to deliver his message, and who was alreody married to a Christian 
of the Frankish Royal House, was one of those grave and courteous 
pagan gentlemen whom we might expect to find m the saga of 
Beowulf He gave audience to the strangers after taking due 
precautions against magic, but he was not going to be rushed into 
forsaking the gods of his fathere Like a prudent sovereign, he 
took his time to consider the matter in all its bearings, meanwhile 
allowing the missionaries to reside in his capital, Conterburv, with 
liberty to preach And when at last he was convertetl he saw to 
It that the choice of hus subjects should be os free ns hus own 

The still more famous incident related b> Bede, of the conversion 
of the Northumbrian King Edwin, thirtj jenrs Inter, nnkes us 
realize, ns nothing else could, what manner of men our ancestors 
were Before Eilwm came to the throne, when he was an exile 
and in dnngtr of Ins life, an unknown me&scngcr had appenrctl in 
a vision to answer Ins forebodings with a promise of deliverance 
and a throne, but making him engage that when these thmg> came 
to pass he would submit tlirreaftcr to be counselled h\ his lielper 
Wien King Edwin had happily eomc to his own, the messenger 
of the vision revealed himself as the Roman missionar) Bishop 
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Paulmus, ■v.ho claimed the fulfiln ent of Edwin’s side of the bargain 
b> his acceptance of the faith But Edwin, though answering 
that he himself was both willing and bound to do so, had jet to 
consult his friends and counsellors before he could answer for anj 
one's consersion hut his own 

The first speaker at this remarkable debate was the pagan 
chief pnesl, one Coifi This worthy Angle, with the practical 
business instinct of his race, professed himself thoroughly sick of 
the old gods who, if they had been good for anything would have 
brought rather better luck to their faithful ser.ant He was followed 
by one of the leading thegns, who made the famous comparison 
of the life of man to the flight of a sparrow through the King’s 
lighted hall as he sat at supper mlhewintcr time — amomentof warmth 
and light between the darkness that went before and the darkness 
that came after, of both of which we were utterly ignorant If 
therefore this new faith could a&ord any greater certainly, it was worth 
followrmg And to this eUect spoke others, until Coifi, having 
requested Faulinus to give some further elucidttion of hts doctrine, 
at last relieved the tension by mounting a horse, hurling a spear 
into his own temple and having it burnt to the ground for a sham 
There is a Roman word gravttas which has no exact English 
equivalent, but wlitch denotes a weightiness of soul, a sustained 
moral earnestness that is the comer stone of national greatness 
It IS her possession of this quality that explains why England 
has gone further, in the long run, than other nations of greater 
superficial bnlliancc Edwm or Elhelbert will not rush into the 
arms of his Saviour, but will sil with knitted brows among his 
counsellors, gravely deliberating the pros and cons of conversion 
Even m our own day there is talk about the Englishman being 
averse from ideas, when the fact is that he prefers to test a new 
idea \ ery thoroughly before deciding exactly how much of it he means 
to accept. 

Rome and the discipline of Rume were not destined to make 
such an easy conquest of England as might have seemed probable 
from the success of her first missionaries A pagan reaction was 
bound to set in, once the first glamour of the new faith had dimmed 
and the first royal converts were dead Paganism was firmly 
entrenched m the centre of England, now consolidating into the 
Kingdom of Mercia Chnstiamty was m a fair way to have been 
driven out of the island had not help come from another quarter 
than Rome 
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\\hen Augustine had landed, he had found an active \nd 
enthusiastic Church already m being m the still ui^conquercd West 
Celtic Christianity was to all intents and purposes an independent 
faith, dc\ eloping on its own lines In matters of doctrine there was 
no marked difference from Rome, but m matters of discipline the 
Britons had their osvn time of celebrating Easter, their own sviy 
of baptism, and their own fashion of tonsure, points insignificant 
enough from the standpoint of pnnutise Christianity, but of vital 
importance from that of Rome, which could no more tolerate such 
differences th in a general could allow two different codes of discipline 
to obtain in his command 

So far as the Welsh Church was concerned, the dispute soon 
came to a head Augustine naturally made a point of meeting its 
representatues with a view to cooperation in evangelizing the 
heathen a task which by no means appealed to the Britons, who liad 
not got to the stage of regarding their dispossessors as men and 
brothers, and would probably have preferred to see them damned 
They were also suspicious of this proud, spiritual empire that 
threatened to bring them under lU yoke, and they tliought out a 
simple method of gauging Augustine’s saintliness Would he hnse 
the courtesj to rise and receis e them ’ Wien the> am\ ed purpose) j 
late at their second conference with him, Augustine was sitting 
under an oak, and he remained seated From that moment tlic 
British clutrchmen decided to turn him down, and as he pro^cd 
as stiff m his demands as m his i>osture, he met with notinng but 
flat negntnes notwithstanding Ins sictorj in a miracle competition, 
until the last shreds of Ins sninth temper were gone and he proceeded 
to threatening that if thej would not join with him they would 
be warred upon to the death by the English 

The Chnstnmtj planted bj Roman missionaries suffered a 
,temhle setback when in 633, the Urct%saldn Edwin of Northumbria, 
a tract which comprised the East coast low lands from tlic North to the 
Ilumhcr, was oscrwhclmed by the alliance of heathen Slcrcia and 
Cliristi-m North ^^olcs Tor a time it seemed as if the merciless 
Cacdwalla might base some clinncc of fuirilling his nmhition of 
cutting oft the whole Lnghsh race within the borders of Britain, 
for the most powerful of the Inglish kingdoms had In-en shattercil 
and the whole of the North was once again in British lunids Tlie 
work of Paulmus was undone, and he himself, esteeming discAtion 
the better part cf marts rdoni, made a somewhat ignonimioiis escape 
But ssithm two >ears, bj one of those kssift rcscrsnls of fortune 
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so characteristic of the Viarfarc of that lime, Caedwalla himself 
svas slam and Nortlium'bna m the hands of an Anglian prince, a 
conserted pagan, knoi\n to subsequent generations as Saint Osivald 
The second consersion of Northumbria, «htch had backslid to 
paganism as quickli as it had forsaken it under Eduin, ssas 
undertaken b) Irish monks who, from their spiritual centre of Iona 
which they alwajs affectionately referred to as 11 V, or the Island 
■par cxcell^ee, planted another monastery on ^\hat ^vas thereafter 
known as Holy Island, just off the royal fortress of Bamborough 
The interest of the next thirtj jears was less in the struggle betueen 
Christianity and an already moribund paganism — for even that 
last great champion of Woden, the Mercian Penda, could not keep 
his own son out of the fold — than between the two competing forms 
of Chrxstiamty emanating from Ireland and Home But here 
too the issue could not really be in doubt For sheer saintly fervour, 
for Christian gentleness and love, there is no doubt that the Celt 
bote away the palm. Tlie champion of Rome militant, the proud, 
litigious and intriguing ^Vilfred, presents a less lovable figure than 
that of the mystic and saintly Atdan or any other of the saints of 
whom Celtic Christianity was at this lime so prolific But individual 
ment was powerless, m the long run, against the ^prestige and 
oi^anisation of the Holy See, and Borne was finally victorious when, 
iq 664, a symod was held at Whitby to settle those points of 
ecclesiastical discipline about which Augustine had quarrelled with 
the British more than fifty years previously The Northumbrian 
King Oswy, like the hard headed Northcountryman he was, decided 
that it VTouId be best to come dowrn on Peter’s side of the fence m 
order to avoid trouble later on at the gates of Heaven Accordingly 
Wilfnd was appointed to the see of York, and the Irish monks 
quitted Northumbria It must be remembered that at this time 
Northumbria was the most enlightened and powerful of all the 
English kingdoms < 

At the end of the seventh century, England, as distinct from 

Celtic Britain, was not only Christian but Roman Catholic if 

we may use a term that only came into use long afterwards If 
Wilfnd was the fighting champion of Rome, her statesman and 
consolidator was the aged Theodore, who, like an even greater 
organizer of Christianity, came from Tarsus in Asia Minor This 
Theodore, who was appointed to the Archbishopric of Canterbury 
m 608 , achieved what was almost as important from the political 
•as from, the spiritual standpomt when he succeeded m uniting the 
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whole English Church under his leadership, and even arranging for 
periodical meetings of her leading men at^a place '^vvhich has been, 
not quite indisputably, identified with Chffe at Hoo in Kent Thus, 
if England was divided into several independent states, she was 
at least united as one Ghurtdi, and where the Church led, it might 
safely be predicted that the State would follow 


Tire Church in Being 

The fact of the Anglo Saxon kingdoms being brought into the 
fold of the Church was of profound importance m the development 
of our civilization A new significance was imparted to hfe, and 
this not only in the courts and halls of the great, but in the 
humblest villages As the •parochial organization gradually 
developed, m the centre of each “ ham ” or “ tun ” arose a building 
with which the whole life and even death of the inhabitants was 
intimately bound up This building, like the little viorld that, 
in medieval philosophy, mirrors the universe, was colled by the 
same name as the whole body of the faithful, the great society of 
God s kingdom that included every man, woman and child if nut 
as full, at least as associate members The building was called 
the Church, a word that we must strip of many modern associations 
if we would realize the full depth of its significance for our ancestors 

Perhaps it was not everywhere new, either in structure or idea 
Our all too scanty evidence, one v%ay or the other, does not warrant 
our leaping to the conclusion that the Christianity of the Roman 
occupation was everywhere stamped out even in the occupied 
territories The Walcots and Waltons, assuming them to have 
been ‘ Welsh ” and not " wall towns ”, not unlikely clung 
With pride and affection to the religion that was their last link 
wnth the old civilization, and the Anglo Saxons were not of the 
stuff of which persecutors are made It is at least arguable that the 
V arious place names compounded of the word “ eccles ”, the Roman 
“ ecclesia ”, testify not only to the existence of pre British churches, 
but to the fact that they continued to be recognized as such And 
if this IS, after all guesswork, there is more solid evadence for believing 
that at least the structure of old churches was sometimes capable 
of being repaired and restored to its original function 

The process of transformation from paganism to full fledged 
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Chnst\amt> mu&t m^anv ^ase ha\e been slow, and was probably 
far too >arious to admit of an> plain gcncnlizatjon, e\en if ne 
' Icnen the facts ith IVofessor Baida in Brown, wl o is incomparably 

the greatest authontj on these times, we may conjecture that long 
before a church was biult or a pnest appointed, Chnstianit) would 
haie'come m the guise of an itinerant missionary, a benign jet 
aweinspiring personage, who would perhaps mnr^ the place for 
Christ and Rome b> setting up a cross, the old sjmliol of the sun- 
god And perhaps the budding of God's liouse would often base 
been preceded, for an mdefinile period, b) the marking out of God's 
acre For the Church taught men to see this present life against 
the background of ctemit>, and it was a \cry human though perhaps 
a not altogether rational desire to know that one’s mortal part, 
at least, siould find a holy resting place 

In the first half of the eighth century wc may safely assume that 
in all but a few \cr. backward spots a church of some sort, with 
a churchman to minister therein, was part of the regular equipment 
of every village Rude and wooden slructures many, and indeed 
most of them must have been, of which all traces have long since 
vanished, hut the change which each one of them signified for the 
life of the BiUings or Birmings, or whatever the real or fictitious 
family group of v dlagers might be called, was nothing short of revolu 
tionarv Here at last we may venture on gcnerahtation, for we 
are dealing with an organization wrhosc very essence it was to impose 
one centralized faith and discipline on the whole world, or failing 
that on as much of it as the statesmanship and devotion of the 
Roman Church could master 

We may nevertheless be ignorant of what compromises had to 
be made between the old order and the new, and m what various 
ways the staff of priests, or, as they were significantly called, mass- 
thegns, were at first recruited One ingenious speculator*^ has 
actually propounded the theory that the lord of the village and the 
pnest were originally the same person, and the original church 
w arden the lord’s rec\ e or bailiff This is one of those generalizations 
so frequently made about Anglo Saxon England, which would be 
\aluable if reduced to the suggestion of an occasional possibility 
Be have no reason for supposing that every village, or even for 
asserting positively that most of them, oivned a lord at all at this 
early period, and certainly as late as William the Conqueror’s 
Domesday Suney wc have instances of churches not only m towns 
i Mr S O Addy In CAurcA and dfanor 
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but m the country, which appear to have belonged ta groups of free 
men. It is certain that the Church would have set* her face 
in England, as she did on the Continent, against God’s house becoming 
part and parcel of the great man’s hall, though even this she may 
have winked at here and there as a temporary arrangement ^ It is 
far more probable that where there was a lord of the village, he 
generally assumed something not essentially different from the 
modem patronage, that he appointed the pnest and no doubt in 
practice, if “not m theory, kept him very much under his thumb 
as a member of his household * 

As to the priest’s or mass thegn’s most important function, the 
thing that rendered his church and office terrible and dear m the 
eyes of the people, there is neither the need nor the room for con- 
jecture If W6 want to realize precisely the change that had come 
over life with Chnstiamty, that which the Church implied and 
signified for the Anglo-Saxons, we can hardly do better than betake 
ourselves to one of the few Saxon churches that retains some 
semblance of its original aspect, and there spend a couple of hours 
in the attempt to bridge the gulf of centuries, and see it through 
the mind’s eye of 6ne of its earhest worshippers Let us take th^ 
httle Church of St Laurence at Bradford on Avon, which though 
some critics have tried to place it at a later date than that of the 
missionary Samt Aldhelm, who is credited with having built it 
by William of Malmesbury and Freeman, is ne\erthelcss sulTiciently 
typical of Saxon architecture to sene our purpose 

The longer one remains in this building, the deeper is the 
impression conveyed of the sadness, in the word’s old sense of sober 
earnestness, that is the dominant note of the Anglo Saxon cJiaracter 
at its best So small is the aislelcss nave as to have more of the 
intimacy of a room than the spaaousness of a hall of public worsJiip 
The dim light and the extraordmarv height of the walls in comparison 
with their breadth enhance the atmosphere of solemnitj, which is 
entirely different from any effect of Norman sternness or Gothic 
aspiration The worshippers as they strode or shambled in would 
naturally turn their regard to the Eastward, where a high wall, 
*itK '(unax ^ 

on the Hood and attended by two angels, shut off a small and sombre 
chamber, a Holy of Holies, only to be entered by the mass thegn 
and his assistants through a portnllcd or curtained nrchwaj barely 
wide enough for o man to pass through It was here that the most 
awful of all miracles was to be consummated, for by Mrtue of the 
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power passed to him through the hands of the Bishop, and to the 
Bishop, m ft regular chain of succession, bj the Archbishop, and 
the Holy Father, and Peter, and Christ Himself, the mass-thegn 
could change bread and nine mto Christ’s very Body and Blood 
So long as this miracle was literally belic\ed m — and to believe m 
an> magic msolvcd no intolerable strain on medieval credulity — 
the po^^cT of the Church, for good or cmI, was incalculable 

It was onli when armed -with such credentials that she could 
}la^e secured enough inlluencc and prestige to assume her true 
function, that of the greatest mind training society e\er known 
The notion of what certain sa\ages know as “ manas ”, that fund of 
magical jioMer which resides in certain individuals and things, 
and cm be communicated by them to others, was too strong to 
be eradicated, and the Church did not dream of doing so Her 
missionaries took the same ground as their opponents and fought 
them on it The> did not, like such refined sceptics as Lucian, 
scoK at the N€t> notion of the old gods , thev recognized them, 
but ns de\ ils , they admitted their opponents' magic, but they 
pitted against it a superior magic Saint Patrick could beat the 
pruids at their ow n game , Samt Augustine could settle o controversy 
between Christians by curing a blind man E\en so masterly a 
historian as the Venerable Bede is constantly interrupting his 
narratisc to record miracles Behes of saints were talismans, and 
the saints themsebes enjojed a sort of posthumous existence by 
i irtue of which they could be said to own property that legally 
belonged to corporations of churchmen, practice healing, and retaliate 
ier> effcctivel> on those who annoyed them If anyone who died 
in the neighbourhood of a monastery could, by hook or by crook, 
be delated to sainthood, his name and shrine became assets of 
incalculable lalue The trade in relics was, throughout the Middle 
Ages, as keen as that in old masters to day, and at one time the corpse 
of Samt Dunstan was simultaneous!} at Canterburj and Glastonbury, 
with signs following until the monks went to law to decide which 
was the ofncml Dunstan 

The magical background was an absolute necessity if the Church 
was to ha\e anj chance of elfecting the transformation or develop 
ment of human nature at which she aimed And it must be said 
of her that m dealing with the Teutonic tribes her influence was 
m almost e\et> respect ahd m so far as we ma> assume an agreed 
standard of moral \alues, an ele\at;ng one Many of the worst 
features of paganism she did awn> with altogether, and where she 
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did not set her face absolutely against such evils as slavery and the 
ordeal, she gradually modified and humanized them till they became 
monbund 

The basis of her psychological method was to gi\e a new 
orientation to life Henceforth it was no longer the flight of a sparrow 
across a lighted hall into the unknown, but the preparation for an 
eternity of which the Church could give a lucid and, to her children, 
entirely satisfactory account, of which she could even paint pictures 
on her walls The choice was offered to everj believer between passing 
an eternity of bhss with angels, or an eternity of torture bj devils 
And it was made very clear that there was no escaping from the 
less desirable alternative save by the good offices of, and through 
obedience to, the Churcli The Sacraments, and particularly the 
perpetually renewed miracle of the Holy Euehanst, were the only 
means by which the saving grace of Christ could be communicated 
to naturally damned human beings and the Sacraments could only 
be administered by Churchmen to whom the requisite “ manas ” 
had been communicated by the laying on of hands The disciplined 
organization which was believed to possess the keys of eternal life 
and death was thus placed in a position of immense power ^ 
Such a society could not function without funds, and it was 
only natural for the Church to use her great powers m order to enforce 
the payment of subscriptions She could do what no king could have 
attempted in claiming first as a spiritual and afterwards as a legal 
obligation the payment of tithe, equivalent, in modem terms, to 
a permanent income tax of two shillings in the pound The direct 
tribute to Rome kno^v7l as Peter’s Pence followed towards the close 
of the eighth century, and by the beginning of the tenth had become 
a regular imposition of a penny on every hearth The piety of kings 
induced them, from time to time, to ‘ book " lands to religious bodies 
and free them, wholly or in part, from the obligation of contributing 
to the expenses of government and national defence Finally these 
monasteries, bj dint of organized labour and particularly of sheep 
farming attracted an e^e^ increasing proportion of the general 
■wealth into their own treasury chests Thus the spiritual po-wer of 
the Church quickly reinforced itself by a no less formidable money 
power 

The Church of Christ was also the Church of Rome and so well 
had Christianity been grafted on to Roman organization that it is 
hard to saj where Christ’s part ends and Caesar’s begins No doubt 
the spint of IIis Excellency Pilate and His Holiness Caiaphos were 
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sometimes at least as much m cviileticc as that of the irrepressjWe 
Hooluttonnn from Nazareth Hut it is arguable that without 
such an infusion ChristiamU must, bj all Iiuman calculations, 
ha\c been over'shelmcd in the Best and base lingered on, if at all, 
under the auspices of the Eastcnv Empire in forms ccrtainU not more 
Christhhe It needed all the experience and administrative tradition 
of Rome to enable the Church to accomplish the tremendous task 
of CIS ilization that but for her must haie been postponed »nde/lnjlcly. 

One of her first cares was to educate at least a suflicicnt number 
of the population to enable her services, both in her parish and 
monastcrj churches, to be competently performed The mere fact 
that her Roman traditions impelled her to impose one universal 
language, caused her to set up grammar schools for the teaching of 
latm, and hence to keep up some sort of acquaintance with the 
classics Again the choral part of the ntual created a demand for 
what were known as song schools It was one of the first tasks 
of Augustine to establish a grammar school at Canterbury, and this 
was soon followed by a song school at Rochester But the fame of 
these Southern schools was soon to be eclipsed by the greot North 
umbrian foundations of York ond Bcarmouth These centres of 
higher education were in effect, training schools for what Coleridge 
would have called the elensj ”, but the needs of the laity were not 
forgotten It was the aim of the Church that her parish priests 
should provide free instruction of nn elementary kind for the children 
of such parents as chose to send them, and this not only in letters 
but sometimes at any rate, in manual arts 

The parish church » was thus the centre round which the whole 
spintunl and no small part of the temporal life of the neighbourhood 
revolved It was the mmd or soul factory m which raw human 
inateTisl was taken in hand and civilized To its present day 
functions the parish church, including the churchyard, added those 
of a school a club, a centre of business a court house and even a 
theatre and place of amusement Mother Church, already with 
centuries of experience behind her, knew how to handle her souls 
not onlv with firmness but with tact She did not insist on a violent 
break with habits consecrated by centuries of paganism , she knew 
too much of human nature to trust to crude TepTession her way 
was that which modem psychoUigisls know as sublimation She 
graduallv Christianized the old pagan magic The fire festival 


1 S« the chapter on Tl e Clwitch and Ihe People 
Profissor TJaldwin Brown s ylrt» in FaHj/ England 


In the first \olumc of 
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at mirtsummcr became Sami John’s E%c, and the return of the sun 
at hiidv/inter the birth of the Saviour whose Cross was the oM 
sun*cross Tlie ritual dances nndjunketinj^ she allowed to continue 
in a modified form, m the churchward, though under a pradually 
lowering cloud of official disapprotal. until she had substituted her 
owTi pageants and m)stery plays Even the appeal to judicial 
magic, in the form of the ordeal, was taken under her unwilling 
patronage — it took her more than seven centuries to get rid of it 
Perhaps the crown of her achievement was the intensive training 
she gave in her monasteries In the parishes she had to deal 
cautiously and gradually with men vn whose mmds the time honoured 
cares and ambitions of this world eompeted constantly vrith the desire 
for salvation m the next Hut her rommunitics of monLs were 
composed of men who had deliberately abandoned the world m 
order to concentrate all their energies on the one object of perfecting 
themselves according to the Church’s rules Tlie monastic rule 
of the Homan Church in the s-venth century wrns to all intents and 
purposes that of Saint Benedict, and the Synod of WTutby definitely 
decided the question that the English monks should conform to this 
and not to the more individualistic stondard of the Celts 

Viewed in the light of a mmd training society, it must be admitted 
that the Church accomplished her mission of turning pagans into 
civilized Christians with an organized cfneiency compared with 
which our modem efforts to turn men into supermen must appear 
blundering and half hearted It may be argued that this was because 
she was dealing with very simple souls and setting before herself 
a limited ideal The kind of man she aimed at turning out would 
probably be incapable, at any rate intellectually, of coping with 
modern requirements and in ceitam respects fell short of the standard 
set up by the intelligentsia of Greece and Augustan Home But 
considering the fact that the Church was engaged m salvaging 
Western civilization from the flood that threatened to sweep away 
its last vestiges and that she was composed of and working with 
the very human material she sought to improve, we can only wonder 
at her almost miraculous achievement m leading Europe through 
its Bark Age to that of chivalry and the gilds of the universities 
and Gothic cathedrals 
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Thl Goincv Are of Northumbria 

Any student of the sc\enth and eighth centuries can hardlj fail 
to be struck by the unimportance of political ns compared svith 
ecclesiastical historv To say that England was united politically 
under this or that Hrclwalda has about os much meaning os to sa\ 
that Europe in 1913 was united under Cermanj and in 1023 under 
Frince But that England was united spiotinll) under Archbishop 
Theodore ns a province of the Roman Church is an event of denmte 
and far reaching importance To the average man. engaged m 
tilling the soil in some almost self sulTicmg village community, and 
only occasionally called out for service m his lord’s retinue or with 
the “fyrd- or tnlnl milit.a the Church was a more intimate and 
l.vmg rc-vhtj ton t.cr to King could be There uns no nntionni 
ling or nahonnl anthem to foster a Korthnmbnan or Kentish 
patriotism m such a nillnge but there »as constantly m ctety man’s 
sight the Cross of Christ and His Church, and csen when he was 
working in the field, the sound of the sanclus bell would float to 
him and he would drop his tool and fall on his knees to par^tU 

ChnstraTt'a" ' ”"■* emanated tam 

Such spiritual unit) throughout England must needs pave the wav 
to unity in the less important sphere of politics The little tribal 
kingdoms had not deep enough roots in the past, and were too m l, 
exposed to attack to possess the elements of nerm ' m ^ 
one thing tot kept them mdepen^Tas 
setting up any adrainstrativc organization to en “f 

a limited area Even conquest S “t Zeh r" 

that one Kiug and his followers had succeeded in slnu ,1"“"'"® ‘''a" 

King and his followers To a churi m o' e r ^ 

dales It probably signified little that his own K n ^°'^''™'>rian 

killed by Penda of Mercia urfess ,t hLneLd Ti? 

hands succeeded in raiding his particular village “ BuTno*^ Panda’s 

tax collector was likely to demand a percentage of thfvLr' 

nor would King Penda’s reeve administer Mppp i ^ harvest, 

court Life in the village would go on much to !r 

very few years’ time, some successor of Oswald iw, lTi,'‘"'‘ ’ “ 

array and start the game over again «.th as fair a I “P 

the Ubles on Penda as a .riekct team of •win".:;:^""™^?® 
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Amid tlicsc looscl> organized comm»initi<N with tlieir mcon 
sequential squabbles llic Church succcnlcd in setting up n liigbl> 
dc\cloped ftdmmistratue ami fiscal sjstrni, cmbmcing the whole 
of non Celtic 1 ngland Rome was leaching her con>crlfl, froril the 
kings to the humblest free men, the adiantnge of doing things by 
ftxe<l rules, and she was imparting some notion, however nidimcntnrj , 
of ordering life scienliflcall) Augustine’s convert, Llhclbert of 
Kent, IS the first Anglo Saxon King who is known to have attempted 
the codification of his own law or tanff of blood fines, W'hilc Edwin 
of Xorthumbna iras so taken with the notion of imperial dignity 
that he used to go about among his subjects preceded by a standard 
Ijcnrcr with the Homan tufa and he conducted his administration 
with such new found cfilciency that during his short reign it was 
said that a woman with her bab>, might have walked unharmed 
from sea to sen I roin this time forth it becomes steadily less 
of an anachronism to talk about Anglo Saxon institutions 

It was m Korthumbna that during the second half of the seventh 
century the fire of newl> awakened Christianity burned with its 
brightest radiance The earnest Angles, wrearj of gods in whom 
they oi\l> half beheved, and oppressed by the sense of an almighty 
wj*rd from which there was no release, engerlj accepted the good news 
of salvation, and bent all their energies to giving it practical ex 
pression It was not only for the heart that Rome had brought food 
The learning of the empire — such of it as had survived — was brought 
to England b) such men as Archbishop Theodore, who spoke Greek 
as his native tongue, and his devoted friend Abbot Hadnan. an 
African scholar w ho had refused the archiepiscopal digmtj for himself 
and recommended it for Theodore * Forasmuch,” writes Bede, 
” as both of them were well read both in sacred and secular literature, 
thej gathered a crowd of disciples, and there daily flowed from tliem 
nvers of knowledge to water the hearts of their hearers , and together 
with books of holy writ they also taught them the arts of 
ecclesiastical poetry, astronomy and anthmctic nor were there 
ever happier times since the English came into Britain , for their 
kings being brave men and good Chnstians they were a terror to 
all barbarian nations, and the minds of all men were bent upon the 
heavenly kingdom the joys of which they had just heard , and all 
who desired to be instructed m sacred reading had masters at hand 
to teach them ” ^ 

There is a childlike freshness about the English reception of the 
• Translation T^mpU Claistrs 
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ne^^ futh We hcat^of Aldhclm, a scholar of European fame, nho 
became Abbot of Malmesbury in. Mcsscx, ^standing on n bridge end 
singing like a nandenng gleeman to attract comerts For tliere 
^\as music in the heart of the English people It is Bede^who tells 
us the storj of Caedmon, a shy herdboj in the ser\icc of Wlntb) 
Abbe>, Nsho, whbn folk agreed for the sake of mirth that all present 
should sing m their turn, seeing the instrument come his unj, got 
up from the table and Mcnt home But afterwards in a dream one 
appeared to him, w?ho said, “ Caedmon, sing me something,” and 
when Caedmon asked shall 1 sing?” rqihcd, “Sing the 

beginning of created things ” Forthwith the poor herd boy burst, 
like one of the morning stars, into praise of Him “who first, as 
almight) presen cr of mankind, created Heaven for the sons of 
men as the roof of the house, and next the earth ” Hilda, the 
great abbess, instantl) recognized his genius and made him ]om 
the brethren Thenceforw ard ‘‘ whatev er w as interpreted to him out 
of Scripture, he afterwards put the same into poetical expressions 
of much sweetness and humility m English, which was his native 
language " 

Christ was intensely alive and very human to these men, the 
divine Beowulf, the good pnnee who toils and suffers for his folk 
On the cross at Ruthwell we can just decipher the words, ‘‘ I, the 
powerful King, the Lord of Heaven. 1 durst not bend” Like to 
their master were the apostles, *‘ Lo, we have heard of twelve glorious 
men m the old dajs under the stars, the thegns of God, nor did their 
glory fail them m the fray when standnrds massed together ” ^ 
This faith was a thing so joyously simple, that our minds, sophisticated 
by the doubts and controversies of many ages, find it hard to 
comprehend “So He showetli honour on His handiwork Of 
Him the prophet spake that holy gems were lifted up on high, the 
radiant stars of heaven, the sun and moon above the earth 
gltlrlTP^v^V AVe-iTOJUiT, w gihisAV'iiVrr, so sibnetfi fingfit the Church 
of God when righteousness and truth are met together ” * 

For quite half a century after the coming of Archbishop Theodore, 
Northumbna became a centre from which Christian culture was 
diffused over Western Europe, a meteor across the dim light of that 
age, too dazzling to last, but strong enough, while it lasted, to dart 
Its radiance through all the confines of heathendom, and even to 
suffuse, with its last beams, the Court of Charlemagne 


' The Poems of CynnmJf, ttanslatcd by C, W 
> Ib , p 178 


Keiinedv, p 
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Engli&h Churchmen displayed a passionate enthusiasm for 
acquiring such learning as could be saved from the wreck of Roman 
civilization Benedict Biscop,' Abbot of Wearmouth and Jarrou, 
who escorted Theodore and Hadrian to England, made no less 
than five journeys to Rome, from which he brought back a generous 
supply of manuscripts and objects of art On the ruins of York 
rose a school endowed with a magnificent library, including all the 
accessible classics, Aristotle and Cicero, Virgil and Lucan, besides 
the Fathers of the Church Wilfrid himself, with all his faults 
of pnde and worldhness, spared no pams in enriching his country 
men with the best that Ijttin anl^tion had to give, importing 
workmen to teach the art of stone masonry “ in the Roman style 
Early in the eighth century England becomes the teacher, and we 
find Naitan, King of the Piets, writing to Jarrow for masons to build 
him a Church in the Roman style 

The art of singing Gregorian chants, then m their first freshness, 
was brought from Rome by John the Precentor Painting came over, 
stiff Byzantine figures, but real enough to men whose unsophisticated 
imaginations were more capable than our own of supplying tbe missing 
details Glass making, an art with which the Nordic peoples were 
already acquainted, was pressed into the service of religion, and we 
find Saint Cuthbert writing from Jairow to the Archbishop of Mainz 
for skilled glass workers, ** seeing that m that art we are ignorant 
and without resource ” It is important to realize that fifty years 
^ of this little coastwise stnp of Anghan Northumbna have bequeathed 
us a literary and artistic hentage incomparably superior to that of 
nearly four centuries of the Roman occupation of Britain 

For sU her imported magnificence imperial Rome had cast a 
bbght over every form of onginahty m her provinces But 
Northumbria and, to a lesser extent, the other English kingdoms, 
more than made up in vital energy for what they lacked in the 
amenities and expenence of civilization Northumbria speaks 
with a crudeness that the intelligentsia of old Eboracum would have 
scoffed at as barbarous, but she speaks with her own voice and with 
a power and freshness beyond the reach of time And it may be asked 
how the return of Roman civilization in the seventh century worked 
the precisely opposite effect to that of its coming in the first 

It IS not enough to say that spiritual Rome after all had not 
the absolute “ imperium ” that accompanied the legions, that she 
had to persuade where she had once ordered and to proceed by tact 
and compromise This is no doubt true as far as it goes, but the 
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tmm exphnntron is to be sought in the fact that Rome nas only 
one, and that not the most Mtal, of a numUr of influences that 
combined m gencritmg the spirit of English ciiilization True, 
she supplied the strong frimeviOTk isithout which most of that 
\outhfui energy Mould ha\e dissipated itself m sain Butthe mIioIc 
tendenej of recent research lias t>ecn to shoi' that the proportionate 
influence of Rome has been exaggerated, m spile of her formal 
triumph 

It IS not Mithoul its significance that the centre of light and 
learning Mas in the part of England furthest from Rome and most 
exposed to Celtic influence The Runic crosses, of which those at 
Ruthwell and BcM-castle arc among the most precious relics of 
Northumhnan art, base their counterparts m the Isle of Man and 
all oxtr IrelaMil, a.wi the art of lUnraioating manuscripts came by 
way of Iona to Lindisfamc King OsM-y's fiat at ItTiitby might 
cause the adoption of the Roman Easter and the Roman system, 
but il could not root up the seed already sown by the glowing and 
ascetic Celts, and Peter, at best, could only Mater where Columba 
had done most of the planting 

Tlie Celtic influence has long been recogmicri and nlloMed for 
It IS only of recent years, however, that the researches of an Austrian 
scholar, Professor Strzsgowski, ha\c effected what bids fair, to prose 
a veritable resolution m our notions nl>out the origin of Christian 
art m general and English art m particular The classical influence 
has, by this showing, been much exaggerated, and the mam source 
not only of Gothic, but c%cn of Byzantine and so-called Romanesque 
art, must be sought ivithin the limits not of the Roman but of the 
Parthian Empire, in the country East and North East of Syria 
Here, when nascent Christianitv had been a religion prescribed and 
persecuted by the Caesars, it had been tolerated and suffered to find 
Its own modes of architectural ond artistic expression, modes which 
were naturally influenced by those of neighbouring Persia, with its 
traditions of Zoroastrian Mazdaism This In mg art owed nothing 
essential of its development to the dead formulas of Rome 

It IS impossible to predict how far Professor Strzygowski’s theory 
will stand m need of modification, but in view of the ovenvhelminc 
array of evidence he has produced, it is safe to say that we can ne\ er 
return to the limited outlook consecrated by centuries of educational 
concentration on Greece ond Rome The Professor has had no 
difficulty in showing how boUi Northumbrian and Celtic art arc 
permeated by the symbohe contentions of Persian Mazdaism 
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evidenced particularly m the vine decoration and figure sculpture 
on the three great crosses of Ruthwell, Bewcastle, and Bishop Acca 
He has also urged that the timber-roofed Homan basilica constitutes 
an architectural blind alley and that the principles of vaulted con 
struction already developed in the East vrcte bound to be adopted 
by Nordic peoples as soon as they abandoned wooden for stone 
construction 

These influences must have come to England by the same routes 
of communication with the Near East that existed before the 
Roman conquest and, indeed, before the dawn of history The 
sea route to Ireland and Western England had, probably, never been 
closed, and undoubtedly played its part in fostering the growth of 
the Celtic Christian civilization which Augustine found in such 
vigorous opposition to his Romanizing schemes And there is 
the other, even more important, land route across Russia by naj 
of Kieff to the Baltic, by means of which the Nordic tribes were 
exposed to a steady current of Oriental influence even before the 
bursting of the Roman barriers 

But however much we may assign to this or that outside influence, 
the mam impelling force of English art and thought must be sought 
for in the English themselves or rather m the mixtures of peoples 
brought about by the circumstances of the conquest The pagan 
invaders had not the refined taste of Athens or Rome, but they 
were honest and skilful craftsmen and it was not for nothing that 
they deified the father of smiths, the ancient eland For it was 
m metalwork that their skill was chiefly shown, whether in weapons 
or ornaments, coins or jewellery Such workmen as these only wanted 
a little education a little stimulus from outside, to develop their 
natural genius 

The development of Anglo Saxon architecture is by no means 
simple Rome, now in undisputed sway over the Church, naturally 
tried to impose her standards on the stubborn islanders And Rome, 
now that the Eastern Empire could set the fashion from her outpost 
at Ravenna, was herself largely influenced by the semi Oriental 
standards of Byzantium The Continental influence was aluays 
stronij, first, fjyyn. and. aftraowurts. when. Baxenna. qas-vA intn. 
Papal hands and Frankah power overshadowed the t\est from 
Germany, but the English, while frequently copjing or adapting 
foreign styles, were all the time evolving one of their own with 
the high single nave and narrow chancel entrance that we see at 
Bradford-on Avon, and usually with the addition of a R estem 
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tower, a stjle marked, at its best, bj an engaging simphciti uml 
earnestness 

But m architecture the Anglo Saxons, perhaps because they 
dcTiNcd their original inspiration from a smith and not from a builder, 
seemed half afraid to assert their indmduaht) to the full If ne 
return to thw same church of Bradford-on Avon, and look at it this 
time from the outside, ise shall see a row of dumm\ arches about 
half way up, which merely seem put there to show how truly Roman 
the builder wishes us to think him Of the same class are the 
so called pilaster strips stuck on to the surface of walls which we 
find both here, and m most other pre Conquest buildings The 
free development of a native ardiitecture, m spite of the distmctiie 
charm that no Anglo Saxon building fails to evince, is partially 
frustrated by this spint of timidity or snobbishness, and proves 
a little disappointing 

As craftsmen the English were hampered by no such disabilities 
The beautiful Ormside howl, now in the York museum, evinces 


a skill in chasing that might have warmed the heart of Weland 
himself And to whatever influences they may testify, the early 
Norlhuttibnan crosses, with their free and sure carving, are veritable 
masterpieces of this branch of stone masonr) But perhaps most 
people would say that the crowning glory of Northumbrian art was 
m the illumination of manuscripts, which had been already earned 
to a high degree of perfection in Ireland and had come to Northumbria 
by waj of Iona The gospel manuscript of Lmdisfame shares with 
the slightly later gospels of Kells in Meath the honour of constituting 
the ne pltis ultra of illuminated art, and this m spite of the naive 
crudeness of human figure drawing which as m Japanese art, 
accompanies a supreme mastery of decorative composition and 
colouring A companson between the two shows that though the 
English might learn from Ireland as they did from Rome, they were 
no more disposed to be the copyists of the one than of the other 
The Celtic wildness and exuberance of fancy are in striking contrast 
with the more disciplined taste of the Northumbrian artist and 
each IS perfect of its kind 


The Church had brought a new civilization to England and 
had turned the little Pirate Kingdom North of the Humber I'nto a 
nursery of scholars and artists But for this service she exacted 
a terribly severe price and if for a short tnne she exalted Northumbria 
to the spiritual leadership of the West, she left her drained of enerev 
and a prey to invasion from abroad and internal anarchy 
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AVe hn\c spoKcn of the Churcli os o mind training society on 
a Aast scale, and no more m the da>s of our fathers timn our own 
could such a society continue to function on an> otiicr than a business 
footing The Church took, her toll not onij in material wealth, 
hut by a perpetual levy on human capital There arc few who, 
m the light of her achievement, will say that the price was 
extortionate 

For one thing, the monasteries which she planted all over the 
land constituted a eugenic dram of the most serious description 
It is one of the Church’s proudest boasts that she, for the first time, 
presented the spectacle of woman on a mental and spiritual equality 
with man Among the great figures of that age, there is scarce 
one greater than the Abbess Hilda of \Miitbj, and none more 
charming than the missionary Lioba Wicrc, according to the lax 
practice that obtained here, men and women were associated m 
, the same community, the head of it was the abbess But such 
a sexual revolution could only be accomplished by withdrawing 
women from the business of bearing and rearing children, and, 
m fact, by skimming the cream of the nation’s motherhood A 
corresponding tax was levied on fatherhood, and to make matters 
worse, kings and statesmen, whom their countries could ill spare, 
kept on retiring to monasteries in the fullness of their powers Thus 
the intensive mind training that the Church supplied was accom 
plished, to a certain extent, at the expense of the next generation, 
and it IS something more than a coincidence that national disaster 
bas so frequently trodden on the heels of national piety 

The evil in Northumbria was intensified by the fact that the 
Church was not as yet perfectly mistress m her own house After 
the first flush of enthusiasm, monastic life became less and less of 
a disciplined quest for salvation and more and more of an excuse 
for well born and lazy people to lead a comfortable life and evade 
any sort of public duty or even taxation 

We have a vivid account of the state of degeneracy into which 
Northumbria was sinking so early as 735, m a letter from the aged 
Bede to Egbert, the first Andibisbop of York Bede was not only 
A df-vntfd ChvTebiwaB bui s NhrtlbiM»iOTAD jnatunt and he could 
not close his eyes to what he saw going on around him The most 
serious thing of all was that os spiritual fervour grew cold in the 
Church, the temporal dram that she levied on the country grew 
more and more intolerable Ihc multiplication of so called 
monasteries was making it impossible to recruit an adequate army 
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The natural leaders of the nation, the nohlcs, were taking odvantage 
of the peaceable disposition of the times to laj aside the practice 
of arms and retire into monasteries with their children “Mhnt 
will be the end of it,” says Bede, as if m his mind’s eye he could 
already see beaked prows topping the Eastern horizon, “ the next 
age will show ” 


The M ESSEX Supremacy a>,d the Coming of the Norsemen 

Throughout the soenth and eighth centuries we must imagine, 
for we can only sed by glimpses, the various Kings, under the stimulus 
of hostile pressure and Roman tuition, learning more and more about 
the business of holding a people together Those who, like Ini 
of Wessex, have ” been considering of the wealth of our souls and 
the good of our realm ”, busy themselves with codifying the existing 
tariff of blood fines The primitive form of conscription, the 
obbgation to sen, e in the ” fyrd ” or host, is enforced under crushing 
penalties The assemblies become more regular and acquire a 
special sanctity, an idea that we may perhaps trace to Roman 
influence At any rate, it is the Christian convert, Ethelbert of 
Kent, whom we first find decreeing that if the King calls an a'‘sembly, 
and anyone does evil there, he must pay a double fine, and fifty 
shiUmgs into the bargain to the King The idea is gradually gaming 
ground that the peace, which men of goodwill seek and ensue, is 
the special property of the King, and from this the transition is 
not hard to the idea that the land of the Kang’s fnth, or peace, 
is the King’s land So, on a smaller scale, the idea of fixing responsi 
bihty for good order produces a number of minor “ griths ” under 
the Kmg’s ‘‘fnth ”, a process that is likely to be accelerated by the 
formal “booking” of rights to religious bodies This all leads 
up to the idea, which we find definitely expressed by Athelstan in 
the tenth century, that it is a man’s business to find a lord 
to be responsible for him 

As the system of gosernment, such as jt was, gradually improved, 
so the size of the pobtical xuiit was enlarged Even before the 
establishment of Christianity, the petty tnbal settlements were 
beginning to coalesce, or be absorbed, into those seven kingdoms , 
which the school books style the Heptarchy, and of the seven the 
only three that counted m the struggle for supremacy were 
Northumbria, Mercia and Wessex, or the amalgamated North 
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Midlands and South The supreme difTicullj with every otit of 
these WAS one of hinterlands For the North, there were not only 
the Celtic kingdoms of Cumbria and Strathclyde, hut also the 
inclioate menace of Piclish Scotland Northumbria reached the 
licight of her power when her King Oswy, with alt the odds against him, 
put an end to the career of that grand old pagan, Penda of Mercia, 
by driving his army of thirty divisions into the river Winwaed, 
and sending him to Woden m the way he would probably have 
chosen But Oswy soon discovered that to dominate Mcrcia was 
a task beyond his power, and Northumbria endeavoured to limit 
her responsibilities by isolating herself from the test of England 
behind the marshes of the Upper Trent, but even so, her Northern 
and Western dilTicuItics, coupled with the dram on her resources 
imposed by the Church, sufliced to reduce her to an exhausted 
anarchy. Oswy’s successor, Ecgfrith, a powerful and ambitious 
Prince, after wasting his strength in an unprovoked raid on North 
Eastern Ireland, struck Northward at the Piets and m that wild 
country was trapped and annihilated with the flower of the North 
umbrian nobility By the beginning of the eighth century 
Northumbria was politically a finished power, declining by slow 
stages, into chaos and impotence Tlic only one of her sovereigns 
who seemed to have a chance of stopping the rot, retired by his 
own choice into a monastery 

In the eighth century Mercia takes up the running and her King 
Offa, who reigned from 757 to 790, was so indisputably supreme 
over his neighbours that he was actually recognized by the Pope 
as King of the English, and even the great Charlemagne entered 
into negotiations for the marriage of one of his sons to Offa’s daughter 
liut Mercia, no more than Northumbria, was able to subdue her Celtic 
hinterland and Offa’s plan of protecting his whole Welsh frontier 
by one continuous entrenchment, after the example of Hadrian s 
wall, needed a permanent militarv organization, like that of the 
Romans, to make jt a permanent success And thus the Welsh 
ulcer continued to sap the strength of Mercia which had besides, 
an enormous frontier to guard Only one generation after Offa’s 
death she sank into the abyss of civil strife and her power collapsed 
with a suddenness that showed the weakness of its foundations 
It was now the turn of Wessex She had hitherto played a less 
conspicuous part than her nvnls but she possessed two advantages 
that were bound to prove dccisnc m the long run She had a Celtic 
hmtcrland, in Devon and Cornwall, small enough to be conquered 
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b> a strong king, nnd the peoples of South Eastern EngHnd were 
more inclined to submit to her sway than that of Mercia At the 
beginning of the ninth century and, as it turned out, not a moment 
too soon, she found the leader she required m Egbert, who first 
conquered and annexed De^on and Cornwall, and then shattered 
the power of Meren and e\cn established some vague claim of 
suicravnU o%eT the welter of anarchy that was still called 
Xorthumbria Egbert was no more King of England than Offn 
had been, though with his IVestcm flank cleared and his back to 
the sea, not to speak of his nearness to the Continent, he stood a 
far better chance of perpetuating his o%erlordship 

But alrcadj a catastrophe was impending that was to shake 
to its foundations, though ultimately to enrich, the civilization 
over which 'Wessex had established her precarious supremacy 
Out of the cast swept the raven standards and long ships of the 
Viking rovers, the last and most terrible of the Nordic invaders 
As carlj as 793, these heathen had wiped out the monastery of 
Lmdestame, the nursery of Northumbrian Christianity For the 
next forty years England had a respite, but hardly had Egbert 
settled with Mercia than he found himself colled to deal with this 
new enemy who. since he had control of the sea, might strike his 
blows with absolute unexpectedness at his selected place and time, 
and disappear into the unknown from which he had emerged The 
old warrior was hard put to it to hold bis own, and his successor, 
having gained a breathing space by the utter overthrow of a Danish 
host at Ockley, thought more of saving his soul than his kingdom, 
left his folk to shift for themselves while he went on pilgrimage to 
Rome, and allowed his own Wessex to be partitioned After the 
middle of the century the Vikings came not only as plunderers but 
as conquerors, they wintered in England and within less than a 
generation had overrun all the land north of the Thames North 
umbria toppled to pieces , Mercia followed and East Anglia, whose 
King, Edmund, won for himself the martjT’s crown And yet 
the Vikings, full of Berserk energy, were not satisfied until they should 
ha%e crowned their work by making an end of Wessex, whose capital 
■Winchester, they had already sacked, nnd which, by all human 
calculations, seemed to be doomed 
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Aitred 

By fortline or providence, this desperate hour brought forth 
in Alfred, the joungest of four brothers who occupied m succession 
the tottering throne of Wessex, perhaps the only King on historical 
record whom we can imagine capable of retrieving the situation 
We say this advisedlj History presents Us with three outstanding 
examples of a soi ereign who can not implausibly be said to embody 
in his own person the supreme ideal of the civilization for which 
he stands Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of India, is one, Marcus 
Aurelius another, Alfred the third Of the three, the most flawless 
is our beautifully styled "England’s darling", because he was free 
from that pnggishness that repels us, in spite of ourselves, from 
Mateus, and his life is stained by no such crime as the Indian’s 
' bitterly repented massacre of the Ealingas, or the Roman’s 
complacent persecution of the Christians Considering the circum- 
stances and limitations of his time, he appears as perfect and complete, 
both of mind and spirit, as we can imagine a man to be, and his 
goodness was crowned by the sweet humility of a Christian gentle- 
man Even romance has conceived of nothing more chivalrous 
than his conduct to the Viking leader, liaesten, who had sworn oaths 
to Alfred and consented to the baptism of bis two children The old 
pirate quickly forgot his oath, but Alfred could not forget that he 
was godfather to one of the children, and when they, with their 
mother, fell into his hands, he simply returned them, as the chronicle 
tells us, “with many presents" We hear no more of Haesten 
after that And yet Alfred was a chronic invalid, who can seldom 
have enjoyed a day unvisited by pain 

In the year 871 the Banes closed in for the final annihilation 
of Wessex Alfred’s brother. King Ethelrcd, was a braae soldier, 
but had inherited some of his father’s pious obsession, and at the 
opening of the most critical battle, refused to leave Mass to command 
his troops, and left the young hero, Alfred, to assume command 
'ilKt-taHaKCt*’ 

that had as yet been won oser the Danes It was hardlv a Respite 
In that year were fuuglit nine pitched battles besides innumerable 
skirmishes , King Ethelied died, probably of his wounds, and 
Alfred, now King of Wessex was driven to the desperate expedient 
of gaming time by paying blackmail to the enemy In a few jears 
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the Danes ^ere back, and by a swift winter campaign in January, 
878, thej surprised and oserran Wessex, dn\ing Alfred, nith only 
a handful of followers, to his last fastness in the Isle of Athelney 
in "Somerset But the indomitable King was able to profit by the 
fact that short of actual extermination, the conquest of a countr} 
was apt to be more apparent than real In the spring he was able 
to break awoj from Athelney, sweeping up an army as he went along 
sufficient to inflict on the enemy a decisive defeat, follow ed up by 
a remorseless pursuit and the investment of their base at Chippenham 
essex was sa\ ed, and the Danish King, now n Christian and Alfred's 
godson, retired behind the line of Wathng Street, a beaten man 
Alfred was lord of Southern England 

There was hard fighting still to come for the West Saxon King, 
but he had now got the measure of his enemy Alone of all Christian 
leaders of that century, he had showed himself capable of beating 
the Vikings fairly and squarely at their own game of war He had 
dvsco\ercd two Mtal secrets The first was that of holding up the 
mobile and well mounted Danish hosts by permanent works, and 
these not the strongholds of feudal noblemen, but “burhs”, or 
fortified settlements, maintained bj the united effort of their inhabi- 
tants The second was of even greater importance, and consisted 
m the recognition of the fact that against an oveneas enemy, 
saU ation lies m sea power At the very beginning of his reign, during 
the short breathing space gained by buying off the Danes, Alfred, 
still a >oung man in his twenties, began the creation of an English 
navy. 

He did more than this, for m some sense he may be said to have 
lit the first sparks of au English as distinguished from a merely 
local patriotism The Danish invasion had at least had the effect 
of flattening out the other still surviving English kingdoms, and 
leaving Wessex the sole representative of independent Anglo- 
Saxondom So temble was the Danish menace that what was left 
of Mercia gladly submitted to Alfred, and even the "Welsh chieftams 
besought his protection and suzerainty It is notable that Alfred’s 
contemporary and biographer, Asser, a Welsh monk who became 
Bishop of Sherboume, in describing that desperate jear of the nme 
battles, talks of the Enghsb not as the “ West Saxons ” but the 
“ Christians ”, and this very fact of an English Chnstendom fightmc 
for its life against heathendom must have tended to bind Enghsb 
men together Asser gives us a memorable description of the 
fight on the Berkshire downs swaying round the thorn tree at 
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to be neglected by a soicreign nho could not refrain from inserting, 
in his translation of Boethius, a reference to Weland Smith Not 
onlj did he surround himself with craftsmen, but we find him 
instructing his goldsmiths to make new and beautiful articles 
from designs of his own A jewel, found at Athclncy, bears the 
sraiple inscription, “ Alfred had me worked ” 

True to his high ideal of Kingship, he determined to make the 
roj al power efficient to an extent undreamed of before He regulated 
his finances on a fixed system of budgeting, desoting one half of 
his revenue to religious, which included educational, purposes 
Tradition credits him with having invented the unit of local govern 
ment known as the hundred, though this almost certainly dates 
from centuries before his time The truth of the matter is that he 
probably had to reorganise the local as weU as the central admmis 

eat dSi ° T a “ Kingdom, confessing with 

naive modesty, I durst not set down in writing much of my own 
for It was unknown to me what would please those who should 
come after us ■■ As Green points out, the mportanee orthese law s 
hes in them being, unlike previous codes, definitely national Not 

Professor Oman, who has written with such sympathy and insiaht 
of pre Conquest England, has expressed a regret that Alfred rW ^ j 
such deference to the counsel of his magaaref and roof ? a t 
and them with only slight modifi^i^'^fThe 
blood fines, instead of launching out into a co* Nmoleon of I, 

We should be inehned to regaM it as the sup^emf of aVT 
greatness that he resisted what to his bold and versatile ee ^ * 

have been the insidious tempUtioa of imagmmg 'L. he' ““u 
refashion the State according to his mil Alfred ® ™ ^ '* 

or Napoleon, but greater tbfn eitherTa proZion " he” w””"'” 
humble Had he tried to make a .lean swee^ "fie „ld Zrb 
law, he must rieeds have put a Romanized law ,n iL place’ 0 '^“' 
had he succeeded, have changed the whole course of Lab Tb 

:he\:ritrm:rLTrthr„:n^^^^^ 

Alfred was in the best sense, an EmrlicVi cw.. a a . 
before the birth of anj-thmg that coufd fairlv 

constitution He was at thesame tmiea refarj^ a 

a reformer and a conserv ative 
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^Yhile lie undertook, almost single handed, the task of reconstructing 
and re educating his realm, of overhauling every department of 
national activity, and bridging the transition from a divided to a 
united England, he shoned the most scrupulous reverence for the 
past, and the determination to alter nothing except by the counsel 
of that informal Parliament of magnates, his “ witan ” or wise men, 
whose forced or unconvinced assent would have been the sure prelude 
of trouble in his own time or reaction afterwards Moreover, he 
invested the kingly office with a new sanctity and prestige very 
necessary in a united England Alfred was merciful to a fault, 
but the one unforgivable sin in his eyes was treason Ev en Jesus, 
he says, could not pardon Judas 

He was happy in his successors The counter offensive that he 
had started against the Danes was pushed home in the reign of his 
son Edward the Elder, and of his grandson Athelstan, the beautiful, 
fair-haired boy who had been Alfred’s favourite, and about whom 
history tells us all too little In 937 a decisive victory, at a place 
called Brunanburh, probably, as Professor Oman indicates, on the 
North shore of Solway Firth, shattered a coalition of Northumbrian 
Danes with their Irish kinsmen and a host of Piets, Scots and Northern 
Britons, and laid the whole of England at Athelstan’s feet The 
House of Wessex now wielded a sovereignty more complete than that 
of any Bretwalda But the task of welding the nation permanently 
together was really impossible wthout a strong, administrative 
organization such as the House of Cerdic could not aspire to create 
Too much depended on the personality of the sovereign , he had only 
to be incompetent to bring the whole structure toppling about his 
ears For since he could by no means control so large an area 
through his officials, he had to fall back upon the old petty kingdoms, 
each of them under an almost independent ealdormati, and it was 
in vain that the West Saxon House sought to bind the provinces 
to itself by appointing as ealdormen scions of its own Of all families, 
those least swayed by loyalty are royal 


9 

Thl CouNfAC Revival asv the Failurc of the House of Alekfo 
Thelme of Alfred provided a succession of high souled andcipable 
rulers to carry on his work, but they inherited his fatal weakness 
of constitution They could conquer, they could govern, but thej 
could not live The eighty years after his death saw no less tlian 
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eight sovereigns, one of them a chronic invalid, and the last four 
bojs on their accession "Where so much depended on the personahtj 
of the JKing, it was hopeless to expect that under such circumstances 
Alfred’s task of reconstructing English civilization on a national 
basis could be successfully earned through 

For no less than three generations, however, it scefned as though 
the impossible might be achieved The fortunes of England attained 
a fair semblance of peaceful prospenty m the reign of Edgar (from 
959 to 975), a boy of sixteen who had the sense to lean on the advice 
of the most remarkable Englishman of that century, Dunstan, who 
had been made Abbot of Glastonbury in the reign of Edgar’s father, 
and whom Edgar recalled from exile to the archbishopric first of 
York and then of Canterbury Dunstan was an English churchman 
of the best type, a strenuous and level headed reformer who did 
not allow his devotion to the Church to conflict with his loyalt> 
to his country He was a lover of song, a designer of beautiful 
apparel, and so renowned an exponent of the craft of Weland Smith 
that tradition has credited him with having tweaked the nose of 
Beelzebub n ith a pair of red hot tongs, when that potentate showed 
too intrusive an interest in the smithy 

Dunstan availed himself of his young sovereign’s support and 
the comparative peace that followed on the reconquest of the Midlands 
and Korth to make a supreme effort to carry through the work 
of reconstruction that Alfred had taken in hand The great King 
had done all that one man could do — more than any but he would 
have done — to revive the civilization that the Danes had almost 
extihguished, but during the first half of the century disappointingly 
little had been achieved True, there was a vernacular literature 
which we jnay fairly trace to Alfred’s inspiration, and which was 
capable of rising to such heights as the saga of Brunanburh, one of 
the few great battle poems in the English language A high standard 
of craftsmanship was evinced in the coins struck for Edward the 
Elder, though this was hardly maintamed in the reigns of his 
successors But the levelling up of the whole nation, morally and 
intellectually, for which Alfred had laboured nas stil! far to seek 
A time of war, demanding the whole energies of the people, is not 
one for education and moral reform 

By the middle of the Unth century the influence of a great religious 
revival was making itself felt m England The beginning of this 
century saw the dark ages at their darkest throughout Western 
Europe The Christian Empire of Charlemagne had gone to pieces 
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the licnthcn and the fnjthfid of Isbm were everywhere gaining 
ground, even the Church seemed to have forgotten her civilizing 
mission The Benedictine Are was olmost out, and the spiritual 
Empire of the West seemed iti a fair way to share the fate 
of its temporal predecessor But the Church's vitnlit> is such that 
seldom, vn the hour of darkest cnsis, has she faded to arouse one of 
those great spiritual revivals m which som^ have seen a special 
mtcrv ention of Providence And so it happened in the tenth centiirj 
that m the monastery of Clun>, nearMicon, n senes of remarkable 
abbots succeeded in refurbishing the Buie of Saint Benedict It 
was from Cluny that the impulse was given that led to the tremendous 
revival of the Church in the eleventh ccntur> 

It was as an infiucncc and not by the establishment of Clmiiac 
Houses that the revival came to England in the tenth centurv 
Before he had been recalled b> Edgar, Dunstan had been an exile 
in Flanders, which was thoroughlj under the Clunmc influence 
No sooner had he gained power to put his ideas into effect, thon 
he, with the aid of two reforming bishops, Oswald of Worcester and 
Ethelwold of inchcster, set himself to purge the Augean stable of 
English monastic life, to mlore the strict observance of the 
Benedictine rule and to stop the scandalous indisciplme winch 
permitted foundations which had formerly housed monks to fall 
into the hands of married, or worse than married, non resident 
canons Dunstan himself end Oswald proceeded in the matter 
with tact and chant} , but Ethelwold was made of sterner stuff and 
producing a bundle of cowls, offered his canons of Winchester the 
choice between immediate acceptance or expulsion It is not sur- 
prising that they are supposed to have returned the compliment 
by trying to poison him 

The fact is that the new discipline was far from being popular 
There was a time when a monk hod only to appear in the street for 
people to start hooting him, and national disunion was made worse 
by the formation of clerical and anti-clerical parties This is no 
doubt partly accounted for by the vested interests that were 
threatened by the reformers, but also by the fact that the monasteries, 
with their privileges and exemptions, absorbed more and more 
of England’s wealth and man power On the other hand, the sole 
hope of educating and civilizing the nation and indeed of preventing 
Europe itself from lapsmg into barbarism, lay with these communities 
withdrawn from the world, in which art and learning could find 
a refuge until the dawn of a brighter day 
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Dunng Edgar’s rejgn Jt must ha\e seemed to a superficial observer 
as if England were launched upon a career of peace and prospentv 
The supremacy of the house of Cerdic was unquestioned from the 
Forth to the Cljde, and the senes of excellent “dooms" decreed 
b\ this King and his predecessors testified to a more coherent social 
organization than that envisaged b> the old tanff of blood fines 
But the foundations of this prospenlj were all too shallow It 
IS doubtful whether we can speak of an English nation except in 
the most shadovn sense As Green has pointed out, it was less a 
question of the King controlling the caldormen than of the caldormen 
struggling together for power over the King It was something, 
perhaps, that the Kmgship was nn established institution for the 
ealdomien to quarrel ov er 

Ivor must vre argue from the laws that have been preserved, as 
if their execution answered to the intentions of the law giver ' It 
must, at best, hav e been v ery rough and rcadj , and there w as perhaps 
as much of L>Tich law as of any other kind In one illuminating 
passage of the Chronicle we are informed, almost casual!}, that 
“this jear King Edgar ordered aU Thanet land to be plundered” 
Wrecking appears to have been the offence and this was the 
“ peaceful ” King s method of dealing with it, a method copied by 
at least three of his successors, including the saintl} ‘ Edward the 
Confessor ” Again, on two separate occasions the lavrs of Athehtan 
make provision for the contingency of a man being so rich, or of 
so powerful a family, that he can neither be punished nor kept from 
committing and abetting crime tVe gather that cases of this kind 
must hav e been fairly common 


It Has Edgar nho claboroled a sjstem of primitue police for 
the dittercnt hundreds or groups of villages The hue and cry is 
to he raised after a thief, probably a horse or cattle thief by order 
of the •• hundred man ”, and he is to inform the ‘ tithing men " 
or heads of each group of ten freemen and they are all to nde atte; 
the thief under pain of fines or, in the Inst resort, of outlamy If they 
chase lum into another hundred they are to notifv tkl u j , 

man there, and so forth The enmbro'^sness of ^^a svsler„e'1 

hardly be pointed out and «hnt actually happened lias prohably 
“\dd tve^ ' ' P=‘l”y days of the 


The old Anglo Saxon habit of “ mooting ” affair, «f . 
was extended and regularized Meetinp<; mov importance 

tiviee a year m the fhues, once 
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nnd probiblj nt still more frequent intcrx als iii thc,\ iliages Doubt- 
less a good deni of convmnlit} and “butt filling ”, to adopt the 
expressne phrase of one of Atlielstnn’s laws, relieved the serious 
business of these assemblies John Bull was, even m those days, 
nothing if not clubbnble, and those time honoured aids to fellowship, 
drink and religion, can seldom ha\e failed to play their part in the 
all important transition from the old family unit of society to more 
artificial and adaptable groupings It was indeed his capacity for 
making such a transition that most distinguished the Anglo Saxon 
from the Celt m the political sphere 

In the tenth century laws wc hear less than before about the 
kindred and the blood fine It seems to be the object of all this 
legislation to deal with every man not as an individual, but as tiie 
■member of some group who can guarantee and be responsible for 
hia good character We hear a good deal about the tything, or group 
of ten men, though it is needless to suppose that this number was 
exactly adhered to These little clubs, or artificial families, must 
have been the embryo of the gilds which were so >ital a constituent 
of medieval society Indeed the gild forming habit appears to haa e 
been fully developed long before the Conquest, and to have taken 
the form of impelling any body of neighbours who possessed interests 
in common to unite, primarily on a religious basis Even priests 
appear to have had their gilds It is obvious how, in centres of 
population and therefore of trade, the gilds, without losing their 
religious aspect, might come in time to consist of people with the 
same business interests, and, in fact, to form the economic framework 
of soaety 

A result of the Danish invasion and the distressful state to which 
the country was reduced could not fail to be m England, as in the 
rest of Western Europe a considerable increase in the powers of 
the lord, or local strong man, both over the village communities 
and the Church The central government was far off, the Danish 
host moved with fearful rapidity, and a community of independent 
free men would have stood small chance of survivmg a raid It 
was best to have a right to the protection of some one capable of 
sheltering and jallyu^g tJbe /nlfc abort- .nnlaciv and such protection 
was not to be had for nothing Two results followed from this, 
one the gradual feudalization of the country, the mcreasmg cult 
of the maxim “ no land without a lord though owing to the happy 
illogicality of the Engluh nature this process was earned out in a 
very irregular and haphazard way before the Conquest , the other 
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was the power obtained bj laymen over the Church, particularly 
over the parish prtests, who became rather their servants than their 
Fathers in God This was the evd which turned the Cluniac revival 
oC the tenth and eleventh centuries into a war for the independence 
of the Church 

On the death of Edgar, still a young man, the inevitable 
catastrophe followed hard The ealdormen were thoroughly out 
of hand , much of Dunstan’s reforming work was undone , faction 
and personal rivalry flourished unchecked , a boy king was callously 
done to death without any attempt to avenge him , his successor, 
Ethelred, a boy of ten, grew up into one of the worst kings that has 
ever sat on an English throne, alternately shiftless and violent 
The Danes returned The navy, Alfred’s creation, had been allowed 
to decay , the army was never m time or at the right place The 
King fell back on the expedient, for which he could have pleaded 
the precedent of Alfred, of buying the Danes off But he did not 
use the time gained, as Alfred did, to oi^nize the nation for resistance 
The Danish appetite for blackmail grew with each successive levy 
Finally Ethelred, with ell a weak man’s love for sudden violence, 
ordered n treacherous massacre of Danes, presumably recent settlers 
domiciled m hts kingdom This was the beginning of the end 
Paralyzed by the incompetence of their sovereign and handicapped 
by treason, the English forces were ill fitted to make a stand against 
the now infuriated Danes The wretched Ethelred fled over the seas, 
and left the Danish King Sweyn to occupy the vacant throne There 
was a brief interlude of Sweyn’s death Ethelred’s restoration and 
death, and a desperate war between their respective sons, Canute 
and Edmund, m which Englishmen at last bad a chance to show what 
they could do under a competent leader But Edmund was doomed 
to the usual fate of Alfred’s House, he died young and just when his 
country had most need of him, leaving England under the undisputed 
sway of a Danish King 

The noblest product of this struggle is the war song that recalls 
the death of Bnhtnoth, the gallant Ealdorman of Essex, who lost 
his life in a vain attempt to repel a Vikmg raid, in 991 , at Maldon 
The account of the last stand of the thegns over the body of their 
lord IS a song of defeat worthy to be compared with the Serbian 
^ epic of Kossovo What, m all the records of loyal devotion, surpasses 
the speech of the old thegn. 
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'• Heart ahall the harrier be. 

Mind shall the keener be, 

Mood ihalt the more be 
As our main le&aens > . . 

... I am old of >ears, 
lienee stir will 1 not, 

Dut I by the half 
Of my lord, 

))y foicti o lo\r(I man 
To he am thinking,” 1 

So, nmld a blaze of glory, declines the light of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. 


I I rveman's translation. 
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Celtic Orioiss 


\\ E shall best study the Celtic cu ihzation in Ireland and Wales 
Scotland, luth its dv\cTsit> of races and its debatable South Eastern 
frontier, can hardlj be said to have found lU soul, or to have had 
the same historical importance, during the first millennium of our era 
‘’“'i ‘'"= there se httle homogeneity of 

K and occupied the 

fertile South Eistem Ion lands , a people akin to the Welsh had the 
South Western region of Strathclyde, in the extreme South-West 
corner acre the Picts of GaUoaay . Irish iniaders had established 
a Kingdom iii the West iihich was to attain a temporary pre- 
dominance to the North lay the Piets, a people whose engines still 
disputed Later, the Danes swept round the Northern and Western 
mm^nT'’’”''* aaWtments on th^ 

The most important of all these competitors tor supremaev 
prov ed ultimately to be the Northumbnon Angles True the effort 
to esUbhsh an English hegemony over Scotland proved not onlv 
disastrous in itself, but the rum of the Northumtaan 
There is a passage m Bede w hich has a tragic significance ns dps ^ b 
not only the downfall of Northumbrian prer“ SeottTd l!"! 
toreshadowiiig the long agony of England’s relations with “etnd 
lit V Lords incarnation 684, Egfrid Kinw r 

the ^orthumbnans, sending Beort, his general ^ ® ^ 

Ireland, miserably wasted that harmlcsf nation, whieh hnT^i 

been most friendly to the English, msomueh that m fb 

wge they spared not even churches nor monasteries Thes^ 1 ’‘°a “ ° 

^ageance, and though such as ea^^l” 
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among the dark and wiry Welshmen can doubt the blood pre 
dominance among them of a stock more akin to Mediterranean 
brunette than Celtic blonde But spint is more potent than blood, 
nnd there is a bond of language and temperament uniting the peoples 
lumped together under the inaccurate but consement designation 
of Celtic 

Ireland, like Bntam, \Nas peopled by was c on nas e of immigrants, 
to whom her earliest traditions bear a shadowj and distorted witness 
It IS not w ithout its significance that the most ancient band of these, 
which was wiped out by a plague, was supposed to have been under 
the leadership of one Partolon, whose name may well be a variation 
of that of the legendary Invader of Britain, the Trojan Brutus 
Dr Waddell claims to have discovered traces of this Partolon m 
Scotland, and dcn\es his name from a Hittite Phoenician root, 

“ Barat,” which he finds m the Indian Mahabharata and the name 
of Britain However much we discount this theorj — and m arguing 
from phdology we arc no doubt on treacherous ground — some 
significance must surely be allowed to the Eastern origin which Irish 
tradition assigns to the successive invasions, and we may at least 
respectfully hazard the suggestion ^at the attention of historians 
has been focussed somewhat too exclusively on Gaul as the starting , 
pomt for immigration, to the neglect of the coast route from the 
Mediterranean Partolon, according to the story, started from 
Spam » 

II e are on firm ground however, when we say that after a Bronze 
Age m Ireland, during which the svmbohc craftsmanship of the 
Celt was plied with a skill and taste unsurpassed, of their kind, 
anywhere, a fresh band of invaders arrived from Gaul with iron 
weapons and tools, against which the bronze stood as little chance 
as the Dervish spear against the Lee Metford These conquerors 
appear to hav e been a tolerant folk on the whole, and to have allowed 
the native tribes and kingdoms to hv e on under conditions of more or 
less honourable vassalage Thus when we speak of Celtic Ireland 
gradually emerging into the light of history, it is m the knowledge 
that we are speaking not of one stock, but of many— more perhaps 
than historians have allowed for— blended together m varying 
proportions But the dominant note «i art, in language, in tempera 
ment and institutions is what, for want of a better word, we must 
designate as Celtic And the same may be said of IVaies, whose 
ancient connection with Ireland recent research— not to speak of her 
Mabinogion stories— is showing to be of the most mtunate 
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What concerns us is not so much the ethnological accuracy of 
such rough and ready terms as Celt and Saxon, as the fact that in 
these British Islands tlic Celtic and English temperaments and ideals 
are fundamentally different, and that from their blending and mutual 
repulsion respectively, has e arisen no small part of the weal and woe 
of the two island folk that Nature, that most daring of matchmakers, 
has joined together 


TitE Celtic Sriarr 

The student of Irish or Welsh history must have noticed one 
circumstance that distinguishes it from that of England In the 
sense of ordered political development, neither Ireland nor Wales 
possesses much that is worth calling history before the coming of the 
Norman Family rises up against family, and chieftain against 
chieftain, but there is no such continuous effort to bring order out of 
chaos as that made by Alfred and his successors, nothing even to 
compare with the transient greatness of Northumbria Such a wave 
of spiritual enthusiasm as swept over Ireland in the sixth and 
seventh centunes has its effects in the spiritual sphere But the 
nation, and even the Church, remains almost as unorganired at its 
subsidence as at its rise 

The besetting weakness of the Celtic mind, from the days of 
Caesar down to our own, has been lack of concentration, the least 
attractive but perhaps the most essential of all the constituents of 
genius But here, as in all broad generalizations, it behoves us to 
tread with caution We must not forget that Ireland, in her palmy 
days, produced such scholars as Engena, such missionaries as 
Columcille, sucli a monarch as Brian Boru , we dare not deny the 
patient industry that must have gone to the making of runic crosses, 
of illuminated manuscripts, of gold and bronze ornaments, and, to 
come to our own age, of the holdings which have been forced by almost 
superhuman exertions to yield increase from a hopeless soil, often, 
in the end, merely to increase the rent of some non resident landlord 
When we speak, then, of imperfect concentration, we must not be 
understood to imply mere lack of persistence What we mean is 
rather a certain weakness of the synthetic faculty, that deficiency of 
organizing power which is the gulf fixed between the exquisite and 
the great 
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THE CELTIC SPIRIT 

It has been a perpetual putilc how the plodding Englishman 
has succeeded, e\cn in the arts, m oxcrtaking and passing the more 
«ivnsitive and tasteful Celt We look in \atn around the so-called 
Fringe for a Shakespeare, a Chaucer, a Spenser, a Milton, a SheUey, 
a Turner, or a Purcell There is no one, n ith the disputable exception 
of Burns, a Lowland Scot, whom anv candid Celt would \enture 
to select from among his compatriots to place on the same level with 
the least of these masters And jet romance is in the 'erj breath of 
the Welsh mountains, of the mournful hills and green plains of 
Ireland The people ha\ e a poetic felicity of self expression for which 
>ou will seek among the stolid English peasantry and townsfolk 
m ^ am 

Psjchologically, the case may be put simpl> enough, if we conceive 
of all mental processes as passing through three stages , first, 
impression through the senses last, realization m action, including 
all forms of outwnrd expression, and betw een these a period of varying 
but appreciable duration during which the brain, like a central 
office, IS busy recognizing the impression, co ordinalmg it with 
others, storing it in the subconsciousness and determining its outlet 
in action It is just this middle or determining stage that the Celtic 
mind tends to cut short The transition from thought to action is of 
excessn e quickness Herein we have the secret of the Celtic charm, 
and also of the Celtic failure 

The mcTcunal Irishman or Welshman not unnaturally laughs 
at the Englishman’s slowness But this \ery slowness may tend 
to strength, although, earned to excess, it ina> be the gravest of 
handicaps But at least it gnes the chance of building up a rich 
and well ordered inner life, and it may impart som'*thing of that 
quality which the Homan knew as gravtUts, end Emerson as 
“ character ” Now gravilas would hardly be cited by the most 
enthusiastic Insh or Welsh patriot as an. aWjuneil ox 
quahtj of his national temperament He would probably designate 
it b> a less complimentary term A nice discrimination, a quick 
sensitiveness, a felicity amounting to bnlliance of expression, dash 
and damnation of the consequences m action all these are qualities 
of which he might well be proud and to which he could justly lay 
claim These are the fruits of that instant transition from impression 
to action which we have just desenbed 

Popular satire is not to be despised as an index , of national 
cliaracter It maj be, and often Is, grossly unfair, the typical 
Fnglishman, the Broadbent or Stogumber of Mr Bernard Shaw, is 
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about as monstrous an exaggeration as the bull making, head- 
thwackmg “ Pat ” of English tradition But nobody, not even the 
Society of St George, would think of descnbmg Tom Broadbent and 
Sir Gorgms Midas as being in the least like Irishmen, nor, we imagine, 
would any Irishman call Handy Andy or Micky Free very typical 
examples of the English temperament Cant and matenahsm, 
awkwardness and lack of discrimination, are charges freely hurled 
against John Bull ; against Pat the accusation is rather one of 
general irresponsibility, of actmg, as a Lowland Scot might say, 
unadvisedly The Irish bull is the result of a too quick flow of 
ideas seeking instant and unco ordinated expression When Sir 
Boyle Roche said “ Mr Speaker, I smell a rat, I see it hovering 
in the air before me, but, mark my words, I shall nip it in the bud,” 
he was displaying the very opposite of stupidity Images were 
being formed m his mind with kaleidoscopic rapidity, and were 
hurled into expression without the least pause to judge of their 
fitness or congruity 

It IS not surprising then, that one accomplishment m which the 
Celt can claim full equality with the Saxon is that of oratory Few 
Irishmen or 'Welshmen have ever been at a loss for words The names 
of Burke, Shendan, Grattan, Flood, Shell, and Lloyd George are not 
unworthy rivals to those of Bolmgbroke, Chatham, Fox and Bright 
But the Celt is too often the slave and not the master of his words, 
down the swift flow of his eloquence prudence and even accuracy 
are swept away It was not only aristocratic prejudice that kept 
Burke out of ^Vhig cabinets , and ns for Shendan, we have all heard 
of that daxzling invective about the Begums, concluding with the 
orator’s deliberate fainting into the arms of Burke, and of Slicridan's 
subsequent meeting with that very complete Englishman, Warren 
Hastings, end his airy explanation that of course all he had snul 
against him was not to be taken seriously 

When, therefore, we speak of a lack of concentration as the defect 
of the Celtic temperament, we arc using what is at best a somewhat 
imperfect word to express a psychological fact which no one word 
will fit quite exactly Nor is there anything paradoxical m admitting 
that such a defect u. coosistent with, unrcmittmi' industry The 
Arab peoples have showm how it is possible to combine the utmost 
patience and minuteness in matters of detail with a tranvicrice and 
bnttlencss of effort on the grand scale which have left them otil- 
dutanced in their long rivalry with Western peoples It has l>eeii 
remarked, by so penetrating an observer as Mnrcli Phillips how 
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plainly this is reiealed m the Saracenic architecture, brilliant but 
fundamentally unsound, as contrasted uith the honcst> of Gothic 
Without going too minutel> into the question hou far other 
peoples have been mixed ntth the Celtic stock in these islands, ue 
may remark that our earliest information about the Celts confirms 
such an estimate of their character The tribes >\ho rushed dov.n 
on Rome m the da>s of Camillas and as suddenly melted anaj, 
the Gauls whom no less an observer than Caesar has described for us, 
are characterized by the same strange combination of bnUiance 
and instability In attack they ore well nigh irresistible, but they 
are incapable of sticking out a prolonged struggle, or of constructive 
political effort Something of this reproach tradition has allowed 
to adhere to the French character, but njth less than justice, for 
France, unlike Ireland, has come from the first under the full weight 
of Roman ideas and Roman disciphne, and the iron of tliat rod has 
entered into the French soul Enough of the Celtic fickleness is 
left, upon the surface, to deceive those whose wish is the father to 
their judgment, and know not that underneath bum the fires of 
Verdun The Insh, on the other hand, ate a people who have 
never come under any discipline save that of oppression This 
has produced a hardness, perhaps an invincibility, but of a different 
order from that of France 


The rapidity of the Celt’s mental processes entails a consequence 
that IS natural m itself, and is borne out abundantly by experience 
Impressions are transkted so qutckl) into action that they have 
less than enough opportunity to be stored m the mind Hence the 


grip of the Celt upon the outside world is feeble compared with that 
of the Saxon He is, in fact, of an intensely subjective nature 
The world he lives for, and to which he longs to escape, is one of 
dreams, and it is the characteristic of dreams that the governing 
faculty of the mind ts in abeyance , dream facts are emotions clothed 
with the semblance of reality “The Insh storyteller,” says 
Mr Yeats, speaking of the ancient epics, « could not interest’himself 
uith an unbroken interest m the ways men bke himself burned a 
house or won wives no more wonderful than themselves His mmd 
constantly escaped out of daUy circumstances as a bough that has 
been held down by a weak hand suddenly straightens itself out 
His art, too IS often at its gteatest when it is most extravasant 
for he oiJy feels himsell among solid things, among things with fixed 
laws and satjsfymg p^ses, when he has reshaped the world 
according to his heart s desire 
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Thus it IS that from the events of the ancient Irish Cuchulam 
and Finn epics ue never get the same sense of workaday, ding dong 
reality that thrills us in the Norse sagas and the Iliad, in Beo^vulf 
and the Northumbrian account of St Andrew When we read 
of Ajax defending the ships, and the Tliegn of God going forth 
amongst the heathen, we feel that we are among men with like 
passions and difficulties to our own, we are even ready to accept 
the supernatural element of the stories in good faith for the nonce 
Beowulfs dragon may not occur in any book of natural history, 
but he IS a genume dragon for all that, and it is even betting, we 
guess, whether he or Beowulf is going to get the best of it But 
few can have the least illusion of reality when they read of a gigantic 
man stalking into the hall of Ematn Macha, and allowing any hero 
to cut off fais head provided he may take his own turn at decapitation 
on the following day The head is duly cut off, whereupon the body 
picks it up, and walks, with neck spouting blood, out of the room, 
to join up outside 

In the story of Deirdre, one of the most beautiful, m its tragic 
poignancy, of any people or tune, the action is far less credible than 
that of most fairy tales Conchubar, the old, jealous King, has 
betrayed the lovers, Deirdre and Naise, son of Usnach, wth Ins 
brothers, and surrounded them m the house destined for their 
destruction First one of the two sons of Fergus, who have accom 
pamed Deirdre and the sons of Usnach, rushes out of the house and 
kills three fifths of the King’s armj, whereupon Conchubar buys 
him off by the gift of a mountain, which turns bare in a single night 
on account of that treachery But the second son, fair haired lollan, 
is made of firmer stuff, he makes three courses round the house, 
and disposes of three fifths of the remaming troops Conchubar 
then despatches his own son, Fiacrn, to fight loUan Fiacra is put 
down and lies beneath bis shield , the shield Ochain roars for the 
greatness of its owner’s peril, and the three chief waves of Ireland, 
the wave of Tuagh, the wave of Cliodna and the wave of Budnage, 
roar in response Far away at Dun Subairce, Conall Cearnach 
hears the roaring, and hastens to the scene, m time to slaj the fair* 
banned loUsn and deJn eeTiaas After this it seems almost common 
place when the Druid Cathbad raises an unaginarj sea which causes 
the sons of Usnach to swim on dry land, and their swords to drop 
from their hands 

But these Irish happenings are sober commonsensc beside the 
products of the^Tclsh imagination, esjjecially as exemplified in the 
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earlier Mabmogion, those of the talcs jet untouched by the spirit 
of Continental clu\alrj The story of Dcitdre is at least a work of 
profound emotional import, and if the artist makes light of reality, 
it IS because he chooses, with full intent, to inhabit a dream norld 
But such a story as that of Kilhwrch and Oln en is a stnng of rollicking 
absurdities m nhich onlj affectation could find an) thing but the 
most entertaining of nightmares Among the man) things that 
KilhisTch IS told to gel before he can marx) Olnen arc a comb, 
razor and scissors nhich are to be found between the ears of a big 
pig v.ith si\%cT bristles, called the Tsvreh Trwyth King Arthur, 
who has obligingly consented to help Kilhwrch goes o\er to Ireland 
with his hosts, his horses and his dogs, to hght the big pig and his 
seaen Utile pigs On the first day the Twrcli Trwjth vanquishes 
the dogs and the Irish and lays waste a fifth part of Ireland, on the 
second day he gets the belter of Arthur's household, and for the next 
nine da)s and nine nights he and Arthur himself fight continuously 
without so much as one of the little pigs being killed Then all the 
pigs jump into the sea and swim to Wales, and Arthur, with all the 
warriors that are in the three isles of Britain, and the three islands 
adjacent, and France, and Normandy, and Bnttany and the Summer 
Countr), pursues the hunt with varying fortunes through Wales 
and the W'est of England, until he has secured the comb, the razor, and 
the scissors, and killed all but two of the little pigs, whereupon the 
sur\i\ors, basing satisfied honour by the slaughter of the King of 
France and a good part of Arthur’s armies jump into the sea and 
are ne>er heard of again 


The difference in spirit between the Welsh and the Irish is probably 
more due to the. nature of theit respective countries than to any 
distinction between the Brylhonic and Goidehc temperament 
in so far as these words stand for racial facts The Welsh are a 


nation of mountaineers, with the independence and intractability 
A-Jvdsp*. v’.brgreeiTAaWinfffeiknrf tfie softness 
of her atmosphere, the bogs and nusty distances of her central 
plain combine to produce a dreamy melancholy, a wistfulness of 
spirit that animates even heroes as when Cuchulam and Ferdiad 
after fighting and wounding each other all day so that birds can 
fl> through their bodies, rest at evening and each gives the other 
three kisses From the dawn of her iron age to the coming of the 


Danes, Ireland had been subject to no external 


V .u xw ^ u j c V. ^ , pressure whatever, 

th= Welsh had had to submit to a mihtaiy occupation 
and afterwards had had the throat of a warlike and ag^cssive 
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alien power constantly on their borders Wales was therefore 
less in a condition than Ireland to follow her destinies unimpeded , 
her tribal feuds were alway%Tnore or less overshadowed by the threat 
to her existence Hence is born a somewhat tougher fibred, less 
purely artistic temperament It is significant that while Ireland 
was pouting missionaries of the gospel into Britain and the Continent, 
the Welsh Church held sullenly and proudly aloof -from any taint 
of contact with the Saxon 

The attitude of each people towards reality is what we might 
expect under these conditions The Irishman is a. rebel, but he 
IS also a fugitive He flies from the brutality of life into dreams, 
the Welshman simply rebels against it Mattliew Arnold who wrote 
his brilliant essay on the Celtic spirit largely on the strength of what 
he knew about Wales, made the mistake of generalizing from the 
Welsh attitude to that of the Celt in general He cites a fine and 
typically Welsh poem of Llywarch Hen to his crutch, an old man 
cursing his lot m the fashion of Job To this there are enough 
Irish parallels But the Irish have also a way of escape like that of 
St Brendan, going forth alone in the night on the mountain that 
now hears his name, seeing the vast and dim ocean spreading all 
around, and then beholding the fair and excellent vision of a blessed 
land, far from human ken, with angels hovering over it, or, as the 
greatest of modern Irish poets has sung — 

“ wind blows out of tbe gates of the day 
The wind Wow* over the lonely of heart 
And the lonely of heart js withered away, 
v While the fames dance m a place apart 

'' One point of contact with reality both Irishman and Welshman 
certainly have m their intense love of nature, and their sympathy, 
one might almost say their comradeship with the lower animals 
A Welsh patriot bard, moved by the woes of his country, quite 
naturally addresses every stanza to a little pig and one of Dafydd 
ap Gwilym’s finest poems is an ode to a fox Irish saints were great 
lovers of animals , St Bridget, when she was cooking bacon for her 
father, could not refrain from bestowing a goodly portion on a 
“ very hungry, miserable hound ” who came and begged for it , 
St Patrick stopped some men who were going to kill a faivn and 
carried the little thing m his arms, the mother running behind , 
most beautiful of all is the story of 5t Columcille's old white horse 
who, perceiving that Ins master was about to die, came and shed 
tears into his lap “ Let him alone,” murmured the saint to those 
who would have dnven the horse away, ** for he loves me ” 
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Irish nature poetry has a beaut> all of its omi There is no 
looUng before nor after, no attempt to penetrate a secret or draw 
a moral , the poet merely jots down, with exquisite discrimination, 
just what he sees and feels and leases it at that 

* Tlie peat bog is as the raven's coat, 

The loud cuckoo bids welcome, 

Tlic speckled fUh leapt 

Strong It the bound of the swjft warrior 

It IS enough merely to catalogue these things , they are too 
lo\cly and lovable m thcrnscltes to need embellishment Tlie 
Irish temperament lends itself less to reflection than enjojment 
It IS difiicult to conceit e of an Insh Wordsworth 

Liting in a world so largely composed of dreams, it is notural 
that the Cell should be a belicter in all kinds of magic, for the root 
of rnagic is the idea that thoughts are things, and that what liappens 
m the mind happens also in the world without This is not exactly 
the same as mysticism, whieh is an intense form of mental discipline 
Mysticism proper is more natural to the Englishman than the Celt, 
as the names of Hylton, HoUe, Lady Julian, Fox and Law bear 
witness Magic is the Celt’s province Even in the South«Wcst 
comer of England, which Egbert conquered, the Celtic nature 
bewrays itself in the hundreds of ghosts that haunt house and wood, 
in the bottomless pools, the little men in green, and the local mis 
adv entures of Ills Satanic Majesty with which every lover of Dartmoor 
must be familiar Ireland and the Celtic parts of Scotland are still 
the resort of the good people , the superstition of the Welsh i§ 
proverbial The Nordic pnests of Tlior and Woden never impress 
the imagination of mankind in the same way as the awful figure of 
the Celtic Druid 

** All things begin and end in Albion a ancient Druid rocky shore ’ 

The Celt’s swift transition from impression to action carries 
as a natural consequence an extreme and whole hearted intensity, 
though not necessarily a persistence of passion Anybody who has 
witnessed a Welsh revival meeting or been m an Insh crowd will 
realize how utterly the Celt can abandon bimself, on the least provoca- 
tion, to his emotions He is a great lover, a great hater Where 
in all literature can you meet with anything more poignant than the 
keening of Deirdre over the sons of Usnach 

“ Do not break the strings of my heart, as you took hold of my 
young youth, Conchubar , though my darling is dead, my love is 
1 Kuao Meyer s translation 
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strong to In e ^^Tiat is country to me, or land, or lordship ? UTiat 
are swift horses ? What are Jewels and gold ’ Oeh I It is I will 
be lying tonight on the strand like he beautiful sons of Usnach ^ ” * 
There is, in the Welsh story of Peredur, the original of Percival, 
an incident which, i! it has not tne tragic intensity of Deirdre's 
keening, at least shoiis us the Celt in all the beautiful extravagance 
of his passion Peredur has arisen with his mmd full of the thought 
of his lady, and as he rides he sees first the new fallen snow upon the 
ground, then a bird whom a hawk has killed, and lastly a raven 
“ And Peredur stood, and compared the blackness of the rav en, 
and the whiteness of the snow, and the redness of the blood, to the 
hair of the lady whom best he loved, which was blacker than jet, 
and to her skm which was whiter than snow, and to the two red 
spots upon her cheeks, which were redder than the blood upon the 
snow appeared to be ’’ As he muses thus he is accosted by twenty 
four knights m succession, and so deep is his meditation that he 
cannot answer them, but when tliey attack hun he throws cneh in 
turn to the ground with one thrust of his lance, and finally over 
throws his enemy, Sir Kai, and rides over him twent) *000 times with* 
out disturbing the tram of his meditation Here is the quintessence 
of dreaming, but it is a dream whose wings arc steeped with unearth!) 
passion and fragrant with winds that arc blown out of fnirjland 
> The Celt has been called melancholy, but so, with equal truth, 
are the ancient English, a strange instance of the imperfection of 
words, for love is not more different from hate than Celtic from 
Saxon melancholy Tliere is a grave and often heroic resignation 
about the Saxon, ^Vyrd is obove him, the inexorable dcstin), 
and a man’s part is to endure ** The hard helmet decked with gold, 
must be bereft of its adornments , they sleep who onec did bnghten 
it, they who prepared the masks of war There i* no joj of the 
harp, no mirth of the gleewood, no good Jiawk swinging through 
the hall, no swift horse beating with hit hoof the cosllc \ard Unicful 
death hath sent forth many mortals on their wn> ”* About this there 
18 no shrinking from rcalit) , no rebellion, just tlic mournful acceptance 
of life in all Us inexorable sadness But the Celt, when he is eon* 
fronted with a reality that contradicts hU dreaming dashes himself 
against It With a fur) that finds vent In litame Imager), in gestures 
and actions of unmeasured extravagance 

It IS said of Conchubar that he had been dnpemtcl) woiindw! 

' I^y Cnfory ■ Irantlallon 

* From Brtttrw//, Mr C.II Tlnlrr • 
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in the head, and ^\as told that, in order to save his life, he must 
keep quiet and refrain from anger This he did for seven jeirs, 
but on one Friday he beheld the sun and moon darkened at mid day, 
and nas told that at this ver^ ho«’“ Jesus Christ nas being crucified 
Forthwith the old pagan King burst into a terrible erv of grief 
and rage 

‘ It IS with Christ my help would be , a wild shout going out , 
the keening of a full lord, a full loss beautiful the fight I would 
make for Christ that is defouled, I would not rest although mj own 
bod> was tormented I would go to death for his safely, it 
crushes mj heart to hear the outcries and the lamentations ” * 
Forthwith he rushed out with his sword, and began hocking the 
branches of an oak wood, since there were no Jews at hand on whom 
his vengeance might be wTcaked And m so doing he opened the 
old wound in his head, and fell lifeless among the trees 

That IS the Celtic melancholy , we should rather call it the Celtic 
revolt against all the brutality and ugliness of things, all that makes 
the world we see different from the world we dream The evil 
thing may be as inexorable as death, it may be os high as God’s 
throne — that is no reason for accepting it St Patrick may tell 
Oisin how his companions, the Fianne, are lying on the flagstone of 
pain The old hero merely replies ^ , 

" It would be a great shame for God not to take the locks of pain 
off Finn , if God himself were m bonds my King would fight for 
His sake Finn left no one m pain or m danger for the sake of 
your lov e, Patrick, do not forsake the great men , bring m the Fianna 
unknown to the King of Heaven ” * v 

It IS that selfsame melancholy that drove forth Brendan into 
unknown seas to seek the Blessed Island, that has made the Celt 
m all ages the adventurer on forlorn hopes, the despiser of odds 
He does not count the forces of reality So it was when Kilhwrch 
replied to every miracle dared hun by Yspadaden Penkawr “ it 
will be easy for me to compass this, although you may thmk it will 
not be easy,” so it was when Conolly and his Dublm mob dared defy 
the whole might of an Empire m anns No wonder that of such 
people It has been said, ” They always went forth to battle, and they 
always died ” ’ ^ 

• Gregoiys translation 
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CHWSTiANrnr and Scholarship 

It IS a proof of the astonishing vitality and energy of spiritual 
Rome that, at a time when the temporal Empire ■nas bleeding to 
death from the assaults of Huns and Vandals, the Church was actuallj 
pushing her war of conquest into regions to which neither the Cross 
nor the Eagles had ever yet penetrated Ireland, given over to 
nature symbolism and luxuriant magic, might prove not unresponsn e 
to the gospel message reinforced, so it was faithfully believed, by 
supernatural powers more than a match for those of the mightiest 
druid 

But the fire was not to kindle into a blaze at the first lighting 
The missionary Palladius, sent from Gaul in 431, seems to have 
departed or died without achieving any widespread conversion 
But in the next year arrived the roan of genius whose name will 
forever be lipked with Irish Christianity Patrick was a West 
country Bnton of respectable parentage who had been kidnapped 
during one of the Insh raids and served a term of slavery, escaping 
finally to Gaul, and serving his apprenticeship in sainthood in the 
* island monastery of Lenns He appears to have been a man of 
comparatively little book learmng, but of extraordinary tact and 
personal magnetism, coupled with a sweetness of disposition whose 
fragrance still Ungers round his memory 

Patnek lost no time in striving for merely local successes 
Nothing would satisfy him but to establish Christianity at the court 
of the High King, one Loigaire, a pagan who was possessed, unlike 
most of those with whom the Church had to deal, with an invincible 
lojalty to the faith of his fathers It was the feast of Beltane, 
which the story, with some wTcncliing of dates, makes to coincide 
with Easter Day On that night it was death to light anj fire 
except the King’s fire But when darkness had descended, the King 
and his courtiers, m the palace of Tam, saw far away ov er the Plain 
of Brcg the flicker of a fire It was the challenge of Christianity, 
the Paschal fire that Patrick had kindled in liononr of his risen 
lAird So the druids told the King that unless that fire was put 
out before daybreak, it would never be put out at all Accordingly 
King, courtiers and tlie druids mounted tbeir cbariols and drove 
off in the night across the ten miles that sepTRited them from the 
IIill of Slanc, circling widdershins in order to defeat the newcomer’s 
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incantations Then the ‘White Magic of Chnstmnit} was pitted against 
the BLnck Jlagic of druiclism throughout that night of wonders, until 
I/Oigairc, still uncomerted, ^^as fain to acknowledge defeat 

Such was the coming of Chnstiamtj as seen through the mirror 
of Irish imagination, though another and earlier account suggests 
that the contest vns rather one of words than of magic, and that 
what most affected Loigaire was the fear lest the lesellmg tendencies 
of the new faith should lead to a confounding of social ranks But 
he respected the pcrsonalitj e\cn while he rejected the message of 
Patrick, and allowed the missionary a free hand, while remaining 
constant hinosclf to the faith of his fathers which c\en he must have 
rccognizctl ns a lost cause 

Patrick had some of the facultj, possessed by that other great 
missionarj organizer, Saint Paul, of becoming all things to all men 
lie was no M ilfnd or Augustine, to force the whole of Roman discipline 
upon the Irish tribes He saw that even Rome must modify her 
demands upon a people that had never felt the joke of the Caesars 
Familv and clan feeling was too strong to admit of cffcctiv c ccntraliza 
tion AceordingU, the Irish Church came to be organized, or rather 
unorganized, on lines that by Roman or Gallic or even British 
standards were nothing less than anarchic The monastic life was 
the one that appealed most to the ardent, Irish nature, and the 
monasteries were usually attached to particular family or tribal 
units, and consisted of little groups of ascetic individualists, living 
apart in stone or wattle cells, clustered together rather like the huts 
of a Kafii* kraal, with perhaps an encircling palisade and a rather 
larger but still pnmitivc building which serv ed for occasional common 
worship Outside the monasteries prevailed an ecclesiastical chaos 
The fatal practice was started — whether by Patrick or his successors 
IS uncertain — of appointing bishops without sees, v>ith the result 
that the Irish Church soon became afflicted by a vcntahle plague 
of these mitred unemployed and it was nearly a thousand years 
after Patrick’s death before the celibacy of the clergy could be 
enforced 

It IS eas> to understand the enthusiasm with which the Irish 
rushed into the arms oC Christianity To them it was the realization 
of their fairest dreams , the Kingdom of Heaven was withm them ns 
it never was m the subjects of the Roman discipline Christ vvas 
a reality as palpable as that of n fnend ‘ Clinst with me, Christ before 
me Christ behind me, Chnst in me, Christ under me, Christ 
over me, Chnst to the nght of me, Chnst to the left of me, Christ 
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m lying down Christ in sitting Christ in rising up Christ m the 
heart of everyone that thinks of me Christ in the mouth of everyone 
that speaks to me Christ in every eye that sees me Christ in eiery 
car that hears me — with such passion of faith did the great Patrick 
in\oke his Saviour when his enemies were Ijing in ambush for hun 
And the storv runs that all they saw passing by was a wild deer 
and its faun Patricks servant 

Love IS the keynote of this Irish Christianity , the hardness 
that expressed itself elsewhere in persecutions and bitter controversies 
had not jet penetrated to the Green Island It was a love that 
included everything in its scope Saint Bridget when she was not 
giving to the dogs w ould be giving to the poor as for the holy Malmg 
he could be so courteous to the Devil himself as to draw a tribute 
of rhapsodic admiration from that man of tnbulations There 
IS no more adorable figure than that of the hermit seated m bis 
woodland shieling in frank and ecstatic enjoyment of the life and 
beauty around him 

Around t tame twine 1 e down 
Goatt pigs 

W Id swine grasuig deer 
A badgers brood 

A peaeetui troop » heavy host of denisrns of the to I 
A tryst ng at my house 

To meet them foxes come 

How del ghtful I • 

Thus the Irish Church however much it may have suffered 
from its lack of centralized orgamxation went fat to compensate 
for it m the richness and intensitv of its inner life It was as monks 
or hermits that the Ir sh found the most congenial outlet for their 
individualism They went forth to spread their gospel in the wildest 
lands as cheerfullj as St Brendan had gone to find the blessed 
island And along with Chr stianity Ireland embraced learning 
It was as if in the very acquisition of knowledge her sons could 
find that escape from realitv which they were alwavs seeking Her 
schools collections of huts clustered together within the precincts 
of some monastic community became famous throughout Europe 
and scholars flocked to Ireland from all parts sure of a courteous 
and 1 osp table welcome 

It was durmg the sixth and seventh centuries as Dollinger* 
informs us that the Church of Ireland stood in the full beauty 
* Kuno Meyer s trsnslat on • Quoted by Newman 
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of its bloom Tht spirit of the Rospel opemtcil timongst the people 
uith a McoToub mui Msifsinp posset, troops of holv men, from 
the liighcst to the lowest nnks of socicts, obejed the counstl of 
Christ, nnU forsook nil things that thes might follow Him There 
w^s not a countT} in the world, dunng this* period, which could 
boast of pious foundations or of religious communities equal to those 
that adonitd this far distant island The schools m the Irish cloisters 
were at tins time the most celcbrilcd in the ^\est ; and in addition 
to those which base been already mentioned, there llounshcd the 
schools of St Fmian of Gonard. founded m 5S0, and those of Catnldus, 
founded in C40 ^Mulst almost the whole of Europe was desolated 
bj war, peaceful Ireland, free from the invasions of external foes, 
opened to the losers of teaming and pietj a welcome asslum” 

Tlie spirit of Irish scholarsliip found its higliest, and at the same 
tmie its most characteristic expression in the philosopliv of John 
Seotus Engena, who flourished m the early ninth centur>, and many 
of the details of whose life arc wrapped m the mists of legend In 
one story that is told of him the essential Irishman (then called Scot) 
IS unmistahabl) rciealcd He was sitting at table opposite the 
French King, Charles the Bald, and tlie latter, with that hea\y 
badinage, so characteristic of persons in authontj from monarchs 
down to ushers, enquired, as nearls as we can bring out the point 
in a translation “ ^^’hat divides a Scot from a sot ? *’ " Only 
table,” was the innocent repl>, surelj with some primitive touch of 
the brogue Engena possesses quite the most original intellect of 
his time and until the coming of Abelard he stands unnv oiled m 
Europe The discipline of Rome has produced no more effect on 
his mind thin on those of his compatnots He is less of a Catholic 
than an unconscious Hindu, and indeed, when we approach the 

studyoflndia we note a sinking similarit> between the two extreme 
outposts of An an civilwation A Pope, four centunes after his 
time, branded Engena’s opinions, with more insight than elegance, 
as swarming with worms of heretical perversity, a compliment which 
reminds us of Luther’s reference to the lousimss of the Papal 
doctnnes 

Like a Hindu, Engena builds up his universe cntirelv out ot his 
own mind, with hut tlie shadowiest reference either to the facts of 
life, or, what is more remarkable, to those theological dogmas which 
were the support and the dungeon of the later schoolmen Like 
Brahma, he dreams the universe, and an astonishingly modern 
universe it is It is avowedly to be apprehended not by authority 
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but by reason , the Persons of the Trinity are refined into abstract 
principles as thoroughly as Brahma, Vishnu and Siva in the mind of 
an educated Brahman Above all, it is a kindly universe , the aivful 
dogmas of Hell and original sin are explained away as thoroughly 
as anyone could, at the time, without being dispatched to find out 
for himself Hell is a symbol, sin merely hotbingness that the 
unenlightened think to be something — the Hindu Maya. In the 
end all thmgs, even the devils, return to that eternal peace, passing 
understandmg, that neither creates nor is created, that which is 
at once nothmg and everything, call it God or Nirvana 

Here we cannot refram from quoting one of the most inspired 
passages of that supreme thinker and stylist, an Englishman who 
loved Ireland, John Henry Neivinan 

‘ Distinct, nay antagonistic, m character and talent, the one 
nation and the other, Irish and English, the one more resembling 
the Greek fno, not the Greek with his essential materialism, but the 
Hindu, with whom the Cardinal of St George was but little 
acquainted], the other the Roman, open from the first perhaps to 
jealousies as well as rivalries they consecrated their respective 
gifts to the Almighty Giver, and, labouring together for the same 
great end, they obliterated whatever there was of human infinnity 
in their mutual intercourse by the merit of 'their common achieve 
ments Each by turn could claim the predominance in the contest 
of sanctity and of learning In the schools of science, England has 
no name to rival Erigena in originality, or St Virgil in freedom of 
thought nor among canonized women any saintly virgin to compare 
with St Bridget, nor although it has 150 saints in its calendar, 
can It pretend to equal that Insb multitude which the Book of Life 
alone is large enough to contam Nor can Ireland on the other 
hand, boast of a doctor such as St Bede, or of an apostle equal to 
St Boniface, or of so long a catalogue of royal devotees as that of 
the thirty male and female Saxons who in the course of two centuries 
resigned their crowns or as the roll of twenty three kings, and sixtv 
queens and princes, who between the seventh and eleventh centuries 
gamed a place among the saints Tiet after all the Insh whose 
brilliancy of genius has sometimes been considered like the Greek, 
to augur fickleness and change, ha\e managed to pc^se^ere to this 
day In the science of the saints, long after their ancient nvals ha\e 
lost the gift of faith ’ ' 

Though the Church of ^Vales had o goodlj record of samts, 
Tnm The Idea of a Vnirrrrtty ch x 
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and can boast" of schools like that of St* IHtyd, its Christianity can 
hardly be said to have had a bloom and a fervour like that of Ireland 
The legends of its saints are sometimes repulsne, like that of the 
Breton Illtyd, who alone out of a whole hunting party failed to be 
sssallossed up by ground that the ownership of St Cadoc had rendered 
taboo, or merely grotesque, like that of the patron saint, David, 
who is> said to has e owed his archbishopric to his success in a singular 
episcopal competition at the synod of Brefi Having decided to 
reject the Pelagian heres> , each of the good prelates in turn got up 
upon a heap of clothes, and strained his lungs to bawl the news to 
all the assembled multitude* None succeeded, until, by the advice 
of the aged Paulinus, David was sent for The story is of course 
apocryphal, the archbishop is an anachronism, and if the Welsh 
crowd had been kept waiting about until David had arrived, other 
things would have happened These Welsh legends breathe a very 
different spirit from that of the pure and fervent Christianity of 
men like Patrick and Columcille 

Welsh Christianity was already old at the time w-hen Patrick 
was spreading the Good News in Ireland Its brightest ornament 
was Gildas, a scholar and the nearest approach to a historian that 
Wales can show for long centuries This obviously sincere and dis- 
interested Churchman takes a depressing view of his country’s 
state and prospects He is as much of a patriot as the prophets 
of ancient Israel, ond his object is to 

‘Show each wound, each weakness clear, 

To strike his finger on the place 
And sav, thou ailest here, and here ' 

In his opinion, the tide of invasion that has borne back the Bntons 
into their mountain fastnesses has been due to the tyranny and lusts 
of their various Kings, and to the worldliness and depravity of their 
clergy Making all allowance for prophetic exaggeration, it is 
difficult, on reading this terrible and deU led indictment, to believe 
that It can be wholly without foundation, or that Christianity in 
Wales was in a particularly healthy condition at the time when 
Gildas wrote 


4 

Welsh and Irish Nationality 
One weakness of the CeUic temperament by in its ineapacity 
tor orgamzation For patient, constructive effort the Celt ivith 
his dreamy nature, and his quick transition from impression to 
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deed, bxit poorl> equipped We see English so\ercigns like Alfred 
and Edgar, slowly and painfully building up a fabric of law and 
ordered government Hardly nnitlimg of this kind takes place in 
either Wales or Ireland Sucli a King ns Ilowel the Good will, 
indeed, codify the Welsh traditional laws, but he is able to establish 
no machinery for their enforcement The social unit is, and remains, 
the family , the state only exists iii embryo 

Wales, indeed, is less primitise in this respect than Ireland, 
which is what ne should naturatl} considering that she has 

passed under the Roman swa>. and that she is perpetually threatened 
by a powerful and ambitious enemy, anxious for her subjugation 
and harassing her with raids from behind the shelter of his dyke 
Tlie King, or rather the local chief, differed, as Professor Lloyd 
has well pointed out, from the Kings of Ireland, in that he set out 
to enforce justice, as interpreted by the court of his “cantref", 
in person and by force of arms Theft was punished by death, 
tliough, by a rierciful Cfruttan ptoMsion, beggars »bo had stolen 
after starving three days were let off The King’s power to make 
himself respected lay m his body of private retainers, often a little 
band of not more than a hundred men, but generally the most formid 
able force m his dominions 

For all this, the Welsh do not seem to have taken kindly to the 
idea of law “ They never," says Giraldus Cambrensis writing as 
late as the twelfth century, ‘scruple at taking a false oath for the 
sake of any temporary emolument or advantage , so that m civil 
and ecclesiastical causes, each party, being ready to swear whatever 
seems expedient to its purpose, endeavours both to prove and defend, 
although the venerable laws, by which oaths are deemed sacred, 
and truth is honoured and respected, by favouring the accused 
and throwing an odium on the accuser impose the burden of bringing 
proofs upon the latter But to a people so cunning and crafty, 
this joke IS pleasant and this burden is light ” Nor was perjury 
their only besetting weaknres according to Giraldus, for he informs 
us that no people is so much addicted to the digging up of boundary 
ditches the removal of landmarks, and, in fact every kind of land 
grabbing This is no doubt accounted for by facts being in 
Professor Lloj-d’s words, “in an early Welsh court, often quite 
subordinate to status and the mere will of a landoivner of ‘ higher 
privilege ’ was enough to give effect to his desire to extend his 
boundaries at the expense of a less privileged neighbour ” 

The fact is that familv feeling seems to have been so strong 
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among the ^\dsh thnt \t was almost impossible to supenmpose 
effectualK nn> higher units such as the State Giraldus remarks — 
nhat must base struck anybody with Welsh friends to day — that 
the) arc inordinatclj proud of their birth and pedigrees Their 
\cndettas were therefore of Corsican fierceness, and impersonal 
to the extent that a brother, who had been hated and persecuted 
during life would be avenged after death Had thej only been 
able to unite cffectuallN , the Welsh might have been invincible 
among their mountains, for thev were all trained to arms and brave 
fighters, though with the traditional unsteadiness of the Celt But 
there was no tendency to unite or set up any form of national 
organization, except when Roderick the Great so far pulled the nation 
together as acluallj to make the beginning of a navy But when 
he was killed the vihole fabric fell to pieces again and the best thal 
could be attained was a nominal supremacy of some chief, that could 
onlj bj courtesy be entitled government 

But there is no deeper fallacy than that which confounds national 
with political unity little Wales for all her faults and all her 
instability, was trulj a nation An unmistakable sign of patriotic 
feeling is contained in the legend of a common and honourable origin 
The Bntons according to their Welsh remnant were descended 
from the Trojans who had fled from Tro> with Brutus For their 
sms the) had been driven into the West but no less an authority 
than Merlin had prophesied that thej should possess their land 
again The great figure of Arthur was diml) shaping itself out 
of the mists of the past as the ideal patriot King An old Welshman 
was bold enough to tell King Henry 11 that though his nation might 
be harassed it could never be finallv subdued ‘ Nor do I think 
that anv other nation than this of Wales or any other language 
whatever mav hereafter come to pass shall in the day of severe 
examination before the Supreme Judge answer for this comer of the 
earth Or as Taliesin sings — 

Their Lord they will praise 
Their speech they will keep 
Their land will they lose 
Except wild Wales 
Till some change shall come 
After long penance 
W hen equally ripe 

The two crimes come 
Britons then shall have 
Their land and their crown 
Vnd the stranger swarm 
Shall disappear 
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In Ireland we find c\cn less political unity than in Wales 
Between the last Celtic and the first Danish invasion, the Irish, 
unthreatened from without, had no inccntnc to build up a central 
Roscmnicnl abo\c the ancient tnbal organization There was, 
indeed, on Ardri or High King with a domain in Meath, and certain 
rights to tribute that he miglit enforce if lie could The result, 
svlicn a King of Leinster was in question, was an armed raid, which 
every Ardri was bound m honour to undertake, and which ended 
in a pitched battle, msolving, as likelyas not, the High King's death 
Insh political history is a monotonous record of raids and family 
feuds, with little apparent purpose except that of driving of! cattle, 
maintaining some point of family honour, or gratifying the Irishman's 
traditional love of a row These wars were generally decided by 
one battle and the death of at least one leader, since it was dis 
honourable to survive a defeat 

If Ireland was disunited politically she had two bonds of union 
in her law and her national sentiment Irish law was even more 
lacking in formal sanctions that that of Wales In the earliest 
times any learned man appears to have been qualified to act as judge, 
but m process of time the privilege was restneted to “ hrehons ” 
who had a regular training m the law The brehon, like the umpire 
at encket, gave his decision when appcolcd to, but it is a moot 
question whether he had any means of enforcing it except the pressure 
of public opinion Mrs Green,* indeed, holds that the judges had 
the power of swift and severe punishment, but she relies largely 
on what seems a mere speculation that many of the battles recorded 
by chroniclers arose out of the enforcement of justice, which even 
if it were to be established, would prove no more than that a King 
had as hazardous an adventure in enforcing a law as in extracting 
a tnbute But, ns she pertinently indicates, for a man to set himself 
in open defiance of the brehons was to involve losing his honour- 
price and status in a country where status was all in all, and such 
contumacy was probably unthinkable in practice to any but the 
most hardened characters 

The basis of Insh law was the family, and the union of families 
in the Tuath or dan, usually tracing its descent to a common 
ancestor This was no doubt much the same as with the Anglo 
Saxon invaders of England, but they, in their utilitarian way, showed 
a capacity for grouping themselves m artificial units that the Insh 
man neither possessed nor desired To him family feeling was, 

‘ Jn The JItslon/ Irt*hS/ale lo 1014 ch 12 
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and IS still, far more powerful than with the Englishman, so strong, 
m fact, that not till after centuries of Enghsh domination was it 
possible for Ireland to evolve a national as distinct from a clan 
politj 

It maj be said with some justice that the weakness of Ireland 
as a nation has lam in her indurated clannishness, which has had 
a similar effect in retarding national development to that which 
psychoanalysts tell us is produced by an inordinate love for a parent 
on the growing youth or maiden Even the Church had to fit 
her organization into the all pervading tribal framework, which was 
proof against the centralizing disciphne of Rome Every man had 
his place m a complicated hierarchj of social ranks culminating m 
an intensely proud and clan-conseious nobihty Add to this a law 
of succession that seemed as if it were specially designed to foster 
vendettas 


The nearest approach to national organization was provided 
by the great assemblies which were held from time to time, and 
at which the laws were publicly recited They were also the occasion 
of athletic sports and every kind of conviviality At the yearly 
fau? at Telltown all the people, without distinction of class or sex, 
were qualified to attend Still more important was the triennial 
assembly in the great hall at Tara, over which the High King presided, 
and which was attended by all the aristocracy of birth and learning 
Its special object was to preserve intact, or modify if necessary, 
the law of the land “ This then is my foster mother," says an 
ancient sage, quoted by Mrs Green, " the island in which ye are 
even Ireland, and the familiar knee of this island is the hill on which 
ye are, namely Tara ” 


The unity of ancient Ireland is of a kind which the practical 
Saxon, brought up m the Roman and Norman tradition, finds 
it impossible to understand, and this very failure has been the prime 
cause of the tragedy which has dogged Anglo Irish relations To 
the Enghsh invader the Rrehon Law was a " damnable law which 
IS no law, hateful to God and man ”, and m our own century we 
find such a scholar and statesman as Lord Balfour solemnly arguin 
against the sentunent of Irish nationality with the lamentable 
sneer that " Ireland has never been depnved of her national oreaniza 
tion, for she nev er possessed one ” But the unity of Ireland 
OM ol the spmt, and it is eyen more wrong to deny it than il is"to 
sentimentalize over it. and ezaggerate lU possibilities for rood 
It was at any rate a lovely and wondertol aspret of this 
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m an age of incessant war, poets and learned men could go about with 
out let or hindrance, that even before Christianity the Irish loved 
and respected learning National sentiment was fostered, also, 
at the great assemblies by the recitation of history, and if the IVelsh 
bard could write of his people ** their speech they will keep ", pride 
in his native tongue was equally the mark of an Irishman 

How intense Irish national sentiment could be, we may realize 
from reading Columcille’s greeting to Ireland, which, though 5Ir Kuno 
Meyer ascribes it to the eleventh century is, whatever its real 
authorship, one of the most inspired patriotic poems in all literature 
The Irishman loves Ireland as he loves nature, he catalogues, in 
unadorned detail, just those persons and places that are too dear 
In themselves to need the adornments of epithet or imagery He 
dwells upon Loch Lene and upon Lenny, upon the clerics and the 
birds and the oaks and the sloes, upon sweet Brendan and Comgall 
of eternal life And then, as his thoughts come home to Deny, 
With its crowd of white angels from one end to the other, be cnea 
m a supreme access of love 

“ My Derry, my htU« oak grove. 

My dweUiog and my little cell, 

O Uviag that art in Heaven above, 

\\ oe to him who violates it I " ‘ 

5 

Tub Nokse Invasiows and Brian Boru 
Ihe first awakening from that external peace which had favoured 
the brightest days of Irish civilization, came from Viking North 
men, those emmently practical and businesslike adventurers whom 
it required all the heroism of Alfred to hold in check, and ivho 
conquered England, in the long run, as well as Normandy But 
Ireland they failed to conquer They were confronted with the 
same difficulty that baflled Napoleon in Spam , they were attacking 
a social organism in a low stage of development For the Irish 
were witliout towns, without coined money, and without any 
organized system of national defence Above all, they had no 
sort of a navj, the most necessary means of defence against seafarers 
for an island people But the mere fact of there being a number 
of families or tribes united only by spiritual bonds made their 
complete conquest a matter of infinite difficulty Every single 
tnbe had to be conquered in detail , there was no heart of the nation 
> Kuno Meyer* translation 
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Rl which >ou could strike, no Alfred nor Harold to concentrate a 
national lc>j which, if finallj beaten, would Icaie the countrj naked 
to conquest And so the Danes planted their towns and rasaged 
all o\er the countrj', but it was, as Mr Holland Rose said of 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, like a sword slash through a pond 
At last came the supreme cnsis, and a national hero, in the shape 
of Brian Bom, or Brian of the Tribute, who, from being head of a 
local dynasty m JIunstcr, arose first to be King of that prosinec, 
and then, with an army largely composed of Danes, managed to 
oust Maelscchlamn, the hercditarj High King, from Tara, and to 
seize the High Kingship himself, with some idea of pro\idmg Ireland 
with the centralized government she lacked 

It was a critical time, for during Brian’s supremacy England was 
conquered by Sweyn and Canule, and a great Nortbem Empire 
extended from the Baltic to Land’s End It was natural that the 
Danish imperialists should entertain the same prejudice against a 
free Ireland on their flank os Agncola, and accordingly when the 
Danish settlement of Dublin was threatened, Danes flocked to its 
defence from all parts, even as for os the distant Orkneys 

The decisive battle was joined upon the shore at Clontarf 
The army of Brian was the nearest approach to a national army 
that Ireland ever raised, but even so it consisted only of the hosts 
of Munster and Connaught with the doubtful support of Maelsech 
lainn and his host of Meath , the North held sullenly aloof, and 
Leinster was in alliance with the enemy All day the fight raged, 
and Brian, too old to fight, remained praying m his tent, and watching 
the standard of his son Murtagh as it floated above the thickest of 
the fight At last it fell, and * Ireland is fallen with it I " cned the 
King m utter despair Then, even as the enemy ranks were breaking 
m rum before the Insh charge, a Danish Earl, flying from the field 
rushed into the tent and slew Brian But the dream of a Northern 
Empire was shattered for ever 


It IS difficult to speak of Bnan as a patnot, m the sense that we 
use the word of Alfred His policy had been consistently m the 
interests of his own family, and by supplantmg the High King he had 
ruined the last hope of any effective political union by making the 
High Kmgship the prize of any successful adventurer , thouch he 
vanquished the Danish host at Clontarf, he had not’ scrupled to 
enlist Danes m his service against Irishmen, and against Tm o ^ 
sovereign If Clontarf averted the immediate danger it leff i 
fatally weak, and even more anarchic than The Danes 
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remained in their fortified torms along the coast, open gates into 
Ireland for a yet more formidable invader of their own blood And 
yet if we hesitate to give Brian Bom the title of patriot, we can 
hardly deny him that of hero Irishmen of all ages will think with 
pnde upon the glory of Clontarf, nor will they readily expunge 
from their hearts those words of the great King “ It is not hereditary 
with us to submit ” 



CHAPTER IV 


NORMAN CniLIZATION 


1 

Tnr ViKiscs. 


Tiie sIovpUcss of thought and imagination, that clogged the 
wheels of Anglo-Saxon ciMlization, might hase pro\cd ruinous 
had it not been for the infusion of blood and energy from the North- 
East that began towards the end of the eighth century and culminated 
at that most familiar of all dates, lOCC We are apt to make too 
nbsolute a distinction between the two conquests, Danish and 
Norman, to regard the French-speaking followers of Duke William 
M essentiallj Frenchmen There is, of course, a certain element 
of truth m such a view , William’s host included many feudal 
adventurers and a majontj of troops who were not Norman at 
aU j the original inhabitants of Normandy had blended with their 
conquerers to an undeterminable extent^ but the nucleus of that 
proud anstocracj which held dovnx England only to weld her into 
a puissant and united nation were in blood and character Northmen 
whatever elements of French and Roman culture the> may, character- 
istically enough, ha\c assimilated 


Normandy itself, we must remember, was long divided into a 
nestem, conservative half, staunch to the old Dvnish traditions 
looking for support to the Danish connection, and an Eastern half 
centring in Rouen and Evreux, receptive of French cn rr 

Christian, and covered uith monasten«°rtat 
looked to the South for a market for their wool The clo f 
friendship that united the Norman Dukes with the duMl 
French House of Capet greatly strengthened this tendenev 
was only dunng the dukedom of the Conqueror himself Vh * 
bittle between the two cultures was finally decided 
fused tilting match at Val-es Dunes, and a united 
Latinized Normandy came dehmtely into beinp P ♦ * 

Danish blood and the Danish spint that rcceiied *^1 

that culture, and it was the snece^r of Guthnim and (Lt^rvJhn 
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lirouglit it to Kngliml nt Pcvcnse) To lose sight of this fnct is 
to miss the whole signiflc-incc of tlic Normin conquest 

Tlie Northmen, somewhat tnislcnihngls desiprmted ns Dines, 
who were the terror of Luropc during the ninth nml tenth centimes, 
were of the same Nordic stock ns the Anglo Saxons — parts of the 
Beowulf storj reappear in the sagas — like them they were sea 
faring sea losing ndi enturers, with n practical, indcpcndc-nt spirit, 
and a religion which did not sit too hcavd} upon them ButhetHcen 
Northman and Saxon there is a difference of spirit which, though 
subtle, has been dccisnc of much in our historj Bede and Alfred 
are ns unmistnknblj Saxons ns Olaf Trjggvcson and Gunnar of the 
saga arc Danes The Lament of Dear and The Ifanderer could never 
ha\c emanated from one of the Norse Scalds 

Tlie temperament of the Anglo Snxon was of a rcflectiv'c earnest 
ness, w ith mclnncholj seldom far below the surface The Noneman 
IS less prone to meditation , he is of a harder nnd keener temper, 
ruthlesslj efficient, storming along jo>o«sly from action to action 
with a super abundant energy that makes inaction a torture Nor 
was it only in fighting that this energy was expended The Vikings 
were not only fighters but traders, they were, m fact, as canny 
as the legendary Aberdonian about money In the story of Burnt 
Njal we read how Thorann comes over to obtain the atonement 
money for his brother Glum, who has been murdered It is pointed 
out, however, that atonement has been done alrend} by the slaying 
of the murderer, and at that, says the saga, Thorann thought that 
the matter had taken a bad turn Bargaining and haggling over 
dowries and blood feuds is everywhere nfe m the saga stones Tliere 
IS a touch of the modern advertiser in Eric the Bed, who dubbed 
his new disco* ered land ‘ Greenland ” because he said, there was 
nothing like a good name to attract people thither 

It IS perhaps the habit of tmvelhng and trading in all parts of the 
known and some of the unknown world that accounts for the Viking’s 
extraordinary adaptability He is at home bargaining with grave 
and bearded Moslems whose caravan terminus he has reached at 
Trebizond by way of the long Bussian nv ers he takes service 
as body guard with the Byzantine Emperor , he becomes, m Sicily, 
first the conqueror ard then the mainstay of the Pope , he marches 
up the slope of Senlac to the strains of the Chanson de Jtoland 

In temperament the Norseman is almost the exact opposite of 
the Celt He is the complete realist Old Irish literature softens 
the facts of life in an atmosphere of dreams but the Norseman of 
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the sagas demands the facts, in all their starkness, set down as 
terselj and exactU as possible Such a Ijero ns Cuchulnin, sucli 
impossible happenings as preceded the deatli of the sons of Usnach, 
would have struck the Viking as incredible nonsense His fights 
had to be the real thing, his very heroes credible For all his strength 
and struggles Grettir is tied up by the farmers , the lost sea fight 
of Olaf Tryggv eson, in the Long Snake, comes home to us os \ ividly 
as that which Admiral Crndock fought against odds equally hopeless, 
and m the same spirit, that it was belter to perish gloriously than 
prudently to decline a fight The very ghosts are as solid and tangible 
as the men, and equally mortal, for GrtUtr kills Glam’s spook in 
good, stand up fight It is this straining after the bare truth that 
makes the sagas models of the storytellers’ craft, so, we feel, it 
must have happened, and no whit otherwise It may not be 
altogether fanciful to trace to the Danish element in our ancestry 
the genius for fiction that has been so conspicuously displayed by 
the English of modem times We cannot imagine a more perfect 
sentence, because of its entire simplicity, for starting off a story 
than this, with which the Laxdaela saga commences — ‘ Ketill 
riatnose was the name of a man ” 

The Viking is too much of a man of action for any great spiritual 
fervour It is difficult to imagine him brooding, like the 
^lorthumbnan Thegn, upon the riddle of life and death Olafs 
ftbe Saint Olave of our London churches) conversion of the heathen 
Bondi IS curiously like that of Paulinus s conversion of Edwin’s 
court, only with the tender and reflective element left out An idol 
of Thor IS brought into the assembly Ohf diverts the attention 
of the heathen to the rising sun, while a faithful companion fetches 
Thor a smashing blow with his axe The assembly breaks up m 
pamc, but Olaf gets them back again and puts it to them that Thor 
IS plainly no good, and that they may as well adopt his God, which 
is unanimously agreed upon 


The Viking was, in fact never more businesslike than m his 
dealmgs with the gods, and was quite capable of running with the 
Christian hare and hunting with the hounds of Valhalla, by the 
simple expedient of enrolhng himself as a catechumen, or a pupil 
not actually baptized, but with a view to future baptism when 
amongst his Christian customers ’ 

This IS by no means to say that the Vihing ,s incapable of nietv 
after his osyn fashion He makes little difficulty m picking un the 
religion of any nation on whom he may happen to have quartered 
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himself, nntl once haMn^j adopted It, is likely to become its most 
formidable champion lie is, howescr, Tcligious m a verj irreligious 
way Canute was as ready to murder a brother in law or mutilate 
a hostage os he was to row to shore and hear the monks of Fly sing 
Norman religiousness was equally cfhcicnt and unsjnntual; Roger 
Guiscard sacking Rome to help Rope Hildebrand. Thurstan enforcing 
his abbacy of Glastonburj by a shower of arrows upon the un- 
fortunate Saxon monks 

The same spint that made the Northman a worldling m matters 
of religion, conduced to his being a formalist in matters of law 
The Icelandic sagas, where we see him at his purest and best, show 
that the average Norse gentleman’s principal interest in life, next^ 
to fighting, IS in the periodical Things or assemblies to which he rides 
He IS intensely litigious, and has hardly the least idea of abstract 
justice The decision turns less upon the merits of the case, than 
upon the amount of pressure that can be brought to bear upon the 
scald who declares the law Primitue as this law was, tlie folk at 
the Thing displayed a capacity for hair splitting and legal quibbling 
which augured a potential susceptibility to the hner shades of juris 
prudence, and might under favourable circumstances give birth to 
a legal system more vigorously individualistic, if far more tangled, 
than that of Rome herself 

For the Norseman was a mighty individualist It was long 
before he could be brought to bow to any sort of authority The 
causes of the Vikmg movement are by no means simple, but what 
did more to stimulate it than anything else was the fact that Harold 
Fairhair, in the ninth century, was impelled, partly, it is said by the 
beautiful termagant with whom he was in love, to unite the whole 
of Norway under one government He had vowed not to cut his 
hair until this was done, and for ten years fought desperately both 
for his bride and his coiffure He conquered, but with such an effect 
upon the untameable Norsemen, that there was danger of his realm 
being depopulated Many of the sturdiest sea rovers settled in 
Iceland, each on his own independent farmstead , many more sought 
^ their luck in lands already inhabited, such as Britain, fVance and 
Ireland And yet the same Viking, who chafed at all governmental 
restraint, could be loyal to the death to a leader he respected, and 
was amenable to that best of all discipline which is based upon 
independence Of such quabties is horn the capacity for organi 
zation 
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The Vikisc Inthience 

Such were the men who conducted three successive in\BSions 
and two conquests of England It is probable that we derived 
most new blood from their first invasion The Vikings of Harold 
Fairhair’s and Alfred’s time were folk, like the old Saxon pirates, 
who wished not onlj to plunder but also to migrate By the time of 
Sweyn and Canute, that impulse had spent itself , tlierc was room 
enough for the Northmen in their own country, and England was 
V aluable for what could be got out of it Canute himself was scarcely 
more of a conqueroT than V lUiam of Orange , he enjojed, from the 
first, considerable support in the country, and he had the sense to 
send back all his Scandinavian troops, except his bod>guard, and 
rule peacefully as the successor of Alfred There were probably 
few Englishmen who did not esteem themselves better off under him 
than under the ” Redeless Ethelrcd ” And Canute turned out to be 
as able, as pious and as patriotic a soveKign as Athelstan or Edgar 
The influence of the pre Norman Danes on England was two 
fold They brought new blood into the land, a sterner, keener 
spirit— the> did something to correct the sluggishness of imagination 
which was the great defect of the Saxon Even now, we find that 
those Wessex lands which received the least Danish infusion are 
peopled by a more sluggish though pierhaps, as Mr Belloe might say, 
a kindlier and wiser race than that which peoples the old 
Northumbrian Kingdom, which came to be the stronghold of Danish 
power 

Again, the coming of the Danes was a stimulus to the first 
beginning of trade, and consequently of town life The Nordic 
peoples did not take kindly to town dwelling and the Saxons m 
particular, appear to have debberately avoided the old Roman toivns 
they captured But the Danes were not only wamors, but trades 
men, and trade even of the most pnmitive tends to the formation 
of towns, particularly at the ports and harbours where it enters 
the Kingdom The five Danisli boroughs m the Midlands were 
compact and well organized communities It is after the Danish 
invasions that London comes to assume the importance it has retained 
ever since “Malmesbury” says Green, “speaks of London as 
having become half barbanzed at this time by the abundance of 
Its Danish inhabitants . their influence is shown by the conversion 
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of its Portmauninot into a Rusting, vrhiJe the churches of St JIagnus 
and St 01a% e at either end of the bridge suggest that the steep slope 
down into the river along which Thames Street runs on either side of 
Walbrook, as well as the similar slope across the water, nere both 
peopled by Northmen at about this period," i e the reign of Canute 
We must remember, too, that, it was the Danes who built the first 
Irish ports along the East Coast 

Gradually the almost complete economic isolation of Saxon 
England was being broken down The ports of the West Coast, 
particularly Bristol and Chester, carried on a bnsk but infamous 
trade, largely in slaves of both nations, with the Danish ports of 
Ireland Here the Danes acted as middlemen York, accessible 
to the seacraft of these days, became a flourishing depot for the trade 
of the North, and London was beginning to feel the advantages of 
its unique commercial position, both as the most convenient port 
for ships arriving from East and South East, and as standing at 
the entrance to our most important nver, at the nodal point of the 
principal roads As early as Edgars reign, we hear of the first 
settlement of German merchants, men from Cologne thus linking 
up England with the great European trade routes by the Danube 
to Constantinople and over the Alpine passes mto Italy 

As jet, however, this trade was of the most meagre England 
had next to nothing for sale in the way of manufactured goods , 
raw wool especially from monastic pastures, metals and hides 
formed the principal articles of export Imports as ve learn from 
the colloquies of Aelfnc, consisted of a few cdstly and easily portable 
commodities such as gems, ivory, silks wine and oil This is not 
surprising when we think of the risks and difficulties of transit, 
and the fact that inland trade was conducted by chapmen mth 
pack animals, travelling in considerable bodies for the sake of safetj, 
and harassed by restrictive regulations Most districts were capable 
of supplying their own necessaries of food and clothing, with th^ 
exception of salt which was* obtained from the old Roman mines 
The few foreign goods were the luxuries of the rich 

Even this embryo of commerce was beginning to widen the 
eicrje. ol oju*. natjonal. ♦«. hwni^ 'Eni^and- mtn. enntact. witli. 

Europe, and to compel her to some vague beginnings of a foreign 
policy Hitherto the bond unitmg her to the outside w orld had been 
one of religion , now gam ns as pietj, was to enter into her 
motives It IS not altogether accurate to say that under Canute 
she became part of a Northern Empire , it would be more to the 
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point to sa> that the same man happened to be King of three peoples 
at the same time But this aerj fact svas enough to gne a North- 
Eastern bias to her trade and pohcj 

This state of things was hardlj likely to be appro\cd of bj those 
Northmen who had now for a century been in possession of the 
French pro\ince of Normandj on the opposite side of the Channel, 
and who, b> grafting Latin civilization on to their Viking ferocity 
and business instincts, were in a fair way to becoming the most 
formidable of Vestern peoples The “Redcless” Ethelred, who 
seemed to ha\e a perfect genius for doing harm to his country, 
had married a Norman princess, and Canute followed his example 
h) manying the same lady after Ethelred’s death Henceforth 
the Norman court was to base a finger in every Engbsh pie, and m 
particular constituted itself the patron of the exiled House of Cerdic 
When Canute died, and his sons and successors, a pair of graceless 
ioung rufTians, quicUj followed him to the grase, the old Saxon 
line was restored m the person of Ethelred’s son, Edw ard, nicknamed 
“The Confessor”, half a Norman by birth and wholly a Norman 
by upbringing The first peaceful Norman conquest took place 
when this monarch appointed a Norman Archbishop, and filled 
his court with Norman fasourites 


We must not fail to notice another factor which is destined to 
become of decisive importance in England’s foreign policy The 
County of Flanders, then extending as far to the West as the Somme 
was nsuig, under a succession of brilliant rulers, into what has been 
described as the Manchester of the Middle Ages The Flemings 
were of the same Frisian stock as the English, but they do not seem 
to have shared the English slowness of imagination, a fact that mav 
perhaps be accounted for by the GaUic admixture in their blood 
They ear > acquired the art of working up raw wool into cloths of 
varjous descriptions Their own fiocks vere, however, insufficient 
to keep their looms emplojed, and hence thej came to depend for 
their raw material upon the pastures of England As 
Engtah « content to hat. the.. „„o. ttorW o p fofthe7atoa; 
an obvious bond of interest united English sheep farmer and 
weaver, and to prevent Flanders from faUmg und« the e 

astpongahenpowepbeeamethen.asmfactitfsnow the 

of our foreign pohej ’ cornerstone 


Had England been consistenUy able to preserve 
with Handers, the Norman conquest could not ha^*^ f riendship 
W ith a hostUe Flanders on his flank. Duke ^Vdham could nevViave 
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ventured to transport Ins army across the Channel But while 
England did not know her own mind, because she had scarcely, 
as yet, one mind to know, William, who knew exactly what he w anted, 
united himself, by marriage, to a daughter of the House of Flanders, 
and thus secured, at the critical moment, the all important alliance 

3 

The CosavEST 

Anglo Saxon civilization had by this time exhausted its vitality 
and was on the down grade The havoc wrought by a second 
Danish invasion on a country that had never properiy recovered 
from the first, had been more than even a Canute could repair 
The land was beginning to break up into earldoms and the work of 
Alfred to be undone Wessex itself had passed out of the King’s 
hand, and when the house of Ccrdic came back, it was to find Earl 
Godwin, half Englishman, half Dane, its ruler, and thus, as it was 
to prove, a more powerful personage than the King himself What 
was most fatal of all, m that age, was that the sovereign was a weak 
and irritable man, cast in the same mould as his " redeless ” father, 
and a cipher in the contest for power between the rulers of Alcrcia, 
Wessex, and Northumbria Edward’s only contribution to the 
government of the country was to place it m the liands of Normans 
and to allow Norman civilization to make a peaceful conquest of 
his Kingdom, an arguable policy, but one hardly likely to commend 
itself to Englishmen, and which was brought to an obrupt close by 
Godwin, whom the King had banished, and who returned as the 
champion of an English, or West Saxon reaction The foreigners 
were sent packing and the House of Godmn henceforth governed 
m the King’s name 

The country, meanwhile, was in a deplorable state, morally 
and intellectually Wulfstan, who was Archbishop of York nt the 
time of the Danish conquest, had drawn, in a sermon, a detailed 
picture of Mce and oppression worthy of a Hebrew prophet 
Treachcrv, perjurj, and tlicft arc everywhere rife, free right is 
put down slave right ts upheld, slaves arc constantly fonal.ing 
their lords and joining the Danes So demoralized liave the people 
become tlrnt one Dine »s more than a match for ten Englishmen , 
droves of slaves arc openly driven along b) two or three Danes 
from end to end of the land But ttulfstan’s had l>ecn a voice m 
the wilderness , tilings had tended to get worse rntlier than l>etter 
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Vt ft tune when Nommmij was being swept along the full tide of 
the Cluniac retiinl, the Saxon priests eould scarcel} stammer out 
the words of tlic sacraments, and a petson who understood grammar 
was a source of wonder and astonishment It is the old complaint 
of Alfred, and not the efforts of his house nor of Dunstan had n\ ailed, 
m the long run, to wean England from the self satisfied mental 
stagnation tliat is the worst form of insularity r 

The end was as inesntable ns any esent in history can be said to be. 
lYhilc the Norman Duke was biding his time and making his plansi 
the House of Godwin was busy keeping itself in power tVhen 
Godwin died. Ills son Harold became the sirtual ruler of the realm 
His policy for the twelve years of his supremacy is not unfairly 
described by Green as one of national stagnation w ithin and without, 
though he conducted a suecessful campaign against the Welsh and 
display cd a patriotic moderation in advancing the cause of his family. 
After the Kmg’s death he made the blunder common to men who have 
not the greatness to be content w itb the reahty of pow cr j he grasped 
at the shadow and allowed hunself to be made King, thus losing the 
great but intangible advantage that the prestige of hereditary 
right, in the shape of a puppet King, confers Tlic rival Earls 
of Jlercia and Northumbria, contemptible creatures at best felt no 
incentive of loyalty towards this upstart William, secure in the 
pcmish albance, began at once to gather together an army and fleet 
for the invasion of England Harold did the best he eould in the 
way of counter preparations, but was caUed to Northumbria bv 
a Danish invasion m support of one of his own brothers whose 
tjTanny had lost him the Earldom ’ 

With pmm^ energy, he lushed North and relieved the defeated 
&tls of Northumbria and Mere, a, by smashing the invasion m 
the greatest vi^ry ever won by an English over a Viking host 
Meanwhde the Enghsh fleet, which was waiting for Wilham off IT,,! 
Isle of Wight, .11 found and dl vietuaUed. had had to go home^ 
the coast was defenceless and Harold was called back to meet an 

i‘to -d ‘atde“:n 

Harold had not even the fuU force of Wessex .v 

precipitancy that speaks more for his love of his neouWa 
judgment os a soldier, he dashed South, yard, to ehe^k tte *"* 
plundering, without even waiting for the Western levies wh°™“" 
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And »n laying the foundations of ordered self government, England 
was, spcahing generallj, more advanced than feudalized nnd 
anstocTOtic Normand) The Witan, or council of magnates, 
exercised something more approaching the functions of a constitu- 
tional Parliament, than the feudal council of the Norman Duke, who 
had e\identl> imagined that by getting Harold, who had fallen into 
his hands after a shipwreck, to recognize his captor’s claim to the 
English crown, he had settled once and for all a question of succession 
which, as a matter of fart, was in the sole competence of the Witan 
The method of local government by moots or assemblies which had 
been elaborated by a succession of English Kings though somewhat 
rcfughly handled in the first stages of the Conquest, was too strong 
to be uprooted, and the Norman could do no more and no better 
than take it substantial!) as he found it 


• 4 

The Norman Spirit 


However sincerely William may have intended to rule as an 
English King by English law, there could be no question of his 
maintaining, as Canute had done, the continuity of the existing order 
As well expect the English m Egypt to maintain the tradition of 
the Khedives ' The Norman was wUhng enough to learn from his 
hosts where they had anything to teach him, and he had much, 
in the long run, to learn, even as a soldier But his own ruthless 
efficiency and hu newly acquired Latin culture impelled him to make 
a complete break with most of the outward and visible forms of 
Saxondom At the time of the Conquest, the Norman civilization 
was at the zenith of its strength and creative energy, and Anglo 
Saxon civilization, which had never recovered from the shock of 
the second Danish irruption appeared to have outhied its prime 
and to be, at best, m a state of stagnation Normans were appointed 
to almost every post of power and dignity, not only because they 
were conquerors, but because it had become apparent even in the 
Confessor’s day. that they were better fitted to hold them than 
Englishmen 


Ot what Norman civilization implied we hate evidence more 
convincing than anj wTitten record Clearly and directlj it speaks 
to us, from the sombre arches and massive columns ot St Bartholomew 
the Great in Smithfield, from the walk ot Gundulph's Keep at 
Rochester, from many another secular or ecclesiastical budding 
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Fo' the Norman had come to England as a builder f\en before he 
came as a conqueror, and it was in building that Ins genius found 
its natural and most lasting embodiment It is, or ^as up till 
very recently, the fashion to talk of Norman architecture as 
Romanesque, one of those facile words that conveys less than half 
a truth We are now beginning to realize that -we must look further 
East than Rome for the true fountain head of Christian architecture 
in the Middle Ages Professor Strzygowski has introduced us to 
buildings of pre Nonnan date in Armenia and Upper Mesopotamia 
m which we find the characteristic Norman features of the massive, 
round arch, the cushion capital, and the barrel and cross groined 
vaulting There were many channels of commerce and religious 
intercourse through which Elastem influence must have spread 
Westward into Mediterranean lands It was by way of Burgundy 
and the Nivemais * chiefly that the new style seems to have come fo 
Normandy, and the Norman, ever hungering and thirsting after 
the arts of Western civilization, took just as much and no more than 
he could adapt to his own purposes and make part of himself He 
was faced with other necessities of bghting and protection from the 
weather than those which confronted the Mediterranean builders 
And thus the influence, partly Eastern and partly classical that 
came from the South, was reinforced bj Norse traditions of con 
struction in tunber For though he might think and call himself 
a Frenchman, you had only to scratch the Norman to find the 
Viking 

Norman architecture may be said to have come of age in the 
monastery church of Juiuieges, that was commenced m 1040 , and 
only completed the jear after the Conquest There were still 
traces of German, and what is even more remarkable, of English* 
influence, and though the a.sles had groined vaulting the na%e 
itself was roofed, Norse fashion, with timber Norman architecture 
had still much to learn before the supreme achievement of Durham 
but its leading features, its massive simplicity and smeentj, its 
austere preoccupation with the essentials of construction and the 
comparative neglect of ornament which distinguishes its earlier 
phases, survive to this day even m the rums of Jumiegcs And 
Jumieges served as an inspiration for an even more splendid building, 

' The church of St Ltienne, at Nenets is one that any uninformed visitor 
might take for a perfect apecimen rf primitive Norman 

• Unmistakable in two specimens of the coupled arch high up In the wall 
of the church of St Pierre the oldest part of the abbey buildings 
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King Edward’s Abbe\ at \N estminster, in which tlie Conqueror was 
crowned, and which has now wholly disappeared Harold himself, 
the lost hope of English nationalism, was fam to emploi the Norman 
st^le for his foundation at Waltham 

There was, of course, a sense in which Rome had come back to 
England in the wake of the Norman. Normandj of the cleienth 
centurj might plausibl) ha\c been st\Ied the Pope’s Green Duchy.* 
Howeser cruel and rapacious the Norman might be, he seldom failed 
to be a devout Catholic It w'as natural for him to look to Italy for 
the culture which he so eagerly sought The great focus of Italian 
influence m Normandy was the monasleT> of Bee, which numbered 
among its brethren those two scholars of European fame, Lanfranc 
of Pavia and Anselm of Aosta, who became successn ely Archbishops 
of Canterbury 'Whatever we, m the light of modem research, may 
discoicr about the real sources of Norman building, there can be no 
doubt that the Norman himself tmagmed that he was modelling Ins 
stjle upon the best traditions of the Holy and Eternal City 

The fact was that like all peoples of energetic indmdualit) , he 
took from his models just as much and no more than he could make 
part of himself He, like the Roman, was on imperialist , be might 
have taken for his motto “regere tmpeno populcs" The Roman 
graxnliu is apparent in those massive, round arches, those 
tremendous, four square towers, that clean deliberate axe and 
chisel work He, like the Roman, was essentially a man of this 
Wbrld Gothic architecture rushes skywards in tumultuous aspira'* 
tion, Norman reposes in mighty stillness on its pillars The Norman, 
we feel, conquered advisedly , his is a silent architecture as men ore 


silent who possess the power of command m a supreme degree 
Here the resemblance to Rome ceases For all his organizing 
capacity, the Roman was at heart a vulgarian He is seen at his best 
m his aqueducts and sewers, where he is not consciously striving for 
effect In his more ambitious efforts, he combines an ignorance of 
constructional values with a meaningless prodigabty of ornament 
A dull weight crushes down upon his ponderous arehes, hke the 
bureaucracy of the Caesais, annihilating e^ erything individual under 


Its sway The one thmg he succeeds i 


, , expressing sincerely is 

bigness Norman architecture is an altogether cleaner sunnier 
more rita! thmg The Norman too is a horn ruler, ’his stone 
expresses perfMtly his uaU to power, but rr.th a severe absence of 
ostentation The shafts of hia eolumns are visibly adequate to their 
purpose . he has not the Gothic deheht m demonstrating on La 
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slender a stone cluster a roof can be supported , these columns 
have strength and to spare — they say so quitefranldy His decoration, 
even where, m the later phases of the style, as at Durham and 
and St JIary’s Chapel, at Glastonbury, it is both nch and varied, 
IS stnctly obedient to the demands of construction , it is never 
allowed to conceal the essential features of the buildmg or to say the 
thing that is not There is a clear cut pnde of good workmanship 
about the axe-chipped capitab and zig zag mouldings, that perhaps 
accounts for that indefinable impression of fnshness that so many 
Norman buildings convey 

Somewhere before we have met with this simple, matter of fact 
workmanship It is in the sagas “ I&tiU Flatnose was the name of 
a man *’ — ^the style is the same though words are the material With 
all his Romanesque veneer, the Norman was still at heart a Northman 
His castles and cathedrals are sagas wi stone Every one of the Vikmg 
characteristics we see reproduced in him Christianity has hardly 
mitigated his cruelty — the pobte Robert de Belesme can tear out a 
child’s eyes with his own bands— be is still the litigious fonnalist 
of the Norse Thing , he is, like the Viking, the master and not the 
slave of his religion , he has the Viking drive the Vilong practicality, 
the Viking eye for the main chance 

5 

Noruan Cathoucisu 

But the Norman has become what temperament and opportimity 
have denied to the Anglo Saxon, a good European, speakmg the 
language of France, and championing with an ardour more practical 
than spiritual the religion of Rome Rome had indeed, come to 
England with Augustme , shehadcoinc,afterafa5hion witnDimstan, 
but DOW she was to exercise, through the pohte and adaptable 
Norman, an infiuence that was ultimately to place England m the 
van of civilized states For if the Noiman imposed an alien culture, 
he did so in no spirit of bigoted nationalism Lanfranc and Anselm, 
monks of Bee, who sat In Augustme’s chair at Canterbury, were no 
more Normans than they were Englishmen, and fortunate indeed 
it was for England that she found such men to breathe new life into 
her waning civilization 

William, bastard and conqueror, stark beyond measure to 
those who opposed bis will, but mild to the good men a ho feared 
God, IS a sufficiently familiar figure, but we are apt to forget the 
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almost equal debt \%e owe to Lanfranc A I/imbard, of the cit) of 
Pas la, then a centre of the rcsised interest in law, a renosnied pltader 
and one of the first scholars of his time, the spirit mosed him to 
forsake all and sepe God m the humblest and most despised 
monasterj he could find, which prosed to be one just founded b\ on 
old Norman Knight, llcrluin of Bee Genius was not to be so easil> 
denied tVe find our con^e^tcd lawyer high m trust at the court, 
opposing the Duke himself, banished, and then reprieicd by a joke 
in season Duke and Churchman, lhe> Tccognizcd each other for 
what thej were, and a staunch and touching friendship, equally 
honourable to both, was cemented between them On Wlham’s 
death, the Archbishop’s gnef was so temblc that men feared 
for his life 

Neither King nor Archbishop cared for natis e Englishmen in 
authont>, cither in Church ot State lAnfranc had no use for 
uneducated Churchmen, and made a nearlj clean sweep of the 
English bishops and abbots, though the saintly WuJfstan of 
Worcester retained his see by the posthumous intervention of the 
Confessor King, as the legend ran, but more likely because William 
and Lanfranc knew the worth ot a good man when the> found one 
Lanfranc* himself, " while he remained a foreigner to the world ot 
large, assumed the position of an Englishman, writing ‘ we English ’ 
and ‘ our island ’ ” ' 

The spirit of the Catholic resi>al was now nfe m the English 
Church Cluny hod prepared the way, but the direct influence of 
Clunj was only exerted in the refonn of monastic life In 1078 the 
Papal Chair came to be occupied by a dumpy, stammering monk 
called Hildebrand, who took the name of Gregory VII, and in his 
uncompromising zeal to purge the Church which simony and lay 
dictation had brought so low, put forward sweeping claims not only 
for her fieedom but for her absolute supremacy It says much for 
the wise reasonableness of William and lanfranc that, at a time when 
the temporal and spiritual heads of Christendom were locked in 
mortal conflict, these two loyal and masterful spirits continued to 
work together m harmony Courteously but firmly William declined 
Gregory’s request to do homage to hun for his realm of England and 
by a series of compromises he and the Archbishop defined the 
respective spheres of Church and State It u characteristic of 
Lanfranc that when the King hesiUted about arresting the rebel 
Bishop Odo he reminded him, with the subtlety of a trained lawyer 
» Dr Hunt In the Dteitonary ofNattonal Biography 
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that it was the Earl of Kent and not the Bishop ofBayeuv with whom 
the secular arm had to deal 

The most conspicuous effect of the Conquest consisted in the stone 
constructions, castles, and churches, thflt in a few decades trans 
formed the landscape Of these the most impressive and artistically 
valuable were the great monastery churches of the Benedictine 
order, now on the full flood tide of the Cluniac revival The idea of 
Cluny had been to keep alive the Benedictine reaction against the 
solitary cult of individual salvation The monk was nothing, the 
community everything The way of a brother was to be one of life 
long humility and self denial, but the community in which he was 
merged might rightly affect a magnificence that would be deadly sin 
in one of its members God was to be glorified by imposing building 
and splendid ceremonial His house was to be a palace, enriched with 
all the adornments that devotion could lavish upon it The bonds 
of Roman discipline were drawn even tighter than they were by 
Benedict, all monasteries that took their rule from Cluny submitted 
to the dictatorship of the mother house 

The monasteries formally affiliated to Cluny were never very 
numerous nor very important m England But it was the Cluniac 
api-it that dominated Engbsh monastic life in the period of Norman 
architecture when the monastic side of church hfc far outweighed 
the secular in importance The Cluniac monk and the Norman 
aristocrat had much m common Each, in his o\vn sphere, was an 
imperialist, proudly convinced of the superiority of his order, and of 
his mission to impose bis own civilization on “ lesser breeds without 
the law ” But the baron had nothing like the discipline, the education 
and the team spirit of the monk, and unless curbed by a strong 
hand was apt to degenerate into a ruflian So far as the Conquest 
brought a renewed civilization to England, it was the work of the 
Church, for which the mailed knights had but prepared the way 
The Church was still the mind trammg society on a vast scale, and 
perhaps, in the long run, it was for his good that the English* 
man should be made to undergo a compulsory course 


6 

F^UDAUSU 

The Conquest, it used to be said, was responsible for the intro- 
duction of the Feudal System, and more recently it hw been 
maintained that so far from introducmg, it really checked feudalism 
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Both stetemenU are, m a measure, true, and \t uould simpUfv 
matteis if wc v.erc to keep m mind the distinction between th** thmq’ 
itself and the legal and political theor> that was invented to explain 
it, and which may conceiiablj have had some effect m hardening 
its outlines and intensifying some of its results Something m the 
nature of feudalism is an almost necessary stage m the growth of 
society and has occurred again and again When communication is 
slow and the administrative art in its infancy, it is a matter almost 
of impossibility for the central power, in a state of any size, to main- 
tain effective projection or control over its provinces It is natural, 
■when the need is ^or instant defence, for the ordmarj man to have 


resource to the man on the spot, the man he knows Thus \se may 
take it that the first ond most essential attribute of feudalism is 
the concentration of power and prestige in local chi'*ftftmships, 
owning an imperfect and limited allegiance to a central gjovemment 
Such a state of things may occur when small independent govern 
roents are beginning to coe’escc into » larger unit Slore often still 
it tends to haooen when the government set uo by some powerful 
individual, some Charlemagne or Great Mogul, weakens its grip 
It IS a development that may take too many forms to admit of any 
simple generabaation and is b> no means peculiar to the West— 
the weakening of the central poiver m Japan resulted m a feudalism 
more logical a"d como’ete than any Eurooean variety Something 
of t''e sort was bound to occur on the break up of Imperial Rome, 
and was m fact, actually taking place while the W’estem Empire, 
reebng under the blows of her barbarian adversaries, was still in 
being 


The acb'cvement of the Roman bureaucracy in administering 
that vast area from the Atlantic to the Euphrates was beyond 
the power of any medieval potentate A heroic effort was made 
by Charlemagne not only to restore but to govern effectively the 
Emnire of the West, but Charlemagne's Empire fell to nieces after 
his death, and then, besides Moslems and Magyars, came the Danes 
with their command of the sea, striking now at this point now at 
that, before the d^nt monarch could, even if he would interfere 
The most effective method of defence, on the Continent at anv rate 
was found to consist in the casUe of the local magnate and h« 
retmue of heavily armed cavalry, which could be mob, bred on the 
first alarm 


We are accustomed to think of the process of 
, consisting m the gradual encroachment of the lord 


feudabzation as 
on the liberties 
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of a more or less free pcnvmtrj. To our forefathers of the Dnrh 
jSges tilings probably appeared \erj differently. The modern yoke 
that an rnghshman lo\ea a lord was, in those days, sober truth 
We ha\c seen how, in the old poem of The iSandercr, to be left lord 
less was almost as mclanelioly a fate os it nas, in classic Greece, to 
be a city less man The lord not only would be loobed upon ns on er 
present help m time of foreign imaston, but esen in peace he could 
answer for his man at a court of justice, and tins was all-important 
where cMdcnce was required, not of guilt or innocence, but of 
respectability Athclstan, by way of rounding off the police sy’stcm 
of the country, went to the length of commanding that every lordlcss 
man should has e a lord found for him in the folk moot, under 
penalty of being treated as an outlaw, and billed at slglit. 

There is, however, another aspect in the relation of lord and 
man Feudal lords, as a class, were no more romantic philanthropists 
than modern men of business If the lord is going to protect land, it 
must be formally acknowledged as his own land, and hence the basic 
maxim of feudalism, nuUe Une sans texgneuT Hence the man who 
seebs a lord's protection or, tn the technical phrase, "commends 
himself " to him, has formally to surrender his land to the lord, who 
then permits him to re-occupy it on the performance of certain 
conditions The nature of these conditions mil ilrst of all be 
determined by the necessity that has produced them The \assal will 
be expected to give military service to his protector, to cultivate 
the military virtues of loyalty and obedience — treason to a lord is 
the unforgivable sin, meriting the lowest circle of Hell But the lord 
has not only to be folfowed in tune of war , he and his necessary 
retmue have to be maintained in tunc of peace, and therefore the 
vassal has to redeem his land by performing vanous strictly fixed 
services— -so many days’ work on the "demesne" or home farm, 
such and such customary dues, ordinary and extraordmary A lord 
with several manors and a large retmue will spend most of the year 
in journeying from one to the other, eating up his quota of each 
one’s itsouxees 

In the dim origins of feudalism the lord appears to some evtent 
m i^e Toib oi* capitalist Si fiarffieeir dis- Aractiuir mnf omy-tU iVaif 
his retainers but also to provide them with arms, and even to this 
day there survives in certam manors the custom of the henot, to he 
paid to the lord of the manor as a sort of death duty, and which in 
its ongin was the return to the lord, on the death of a vassal, of the 
arms with which the lord had sapphed him 
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But the feudal sjstem, bj winch each man held his land of a lord 
who might command his allegiance, had to be imposed on another, 
of n co-operatri e and practically self sufficient ngricultuml com 
munity The real or fictitious fnrnilj groups, the Burnings and 
Kemsings who had appropriated or been apportioned the first \iliage 
settlements, were incapable, with their limited resources, of farming 
the land m isolation How much, if nnj-thing, the> adopted from the 
slai e-cultn ated iillas of Roman Britain, is a moot point among 
historians, but when they gradually emerge into the light of history 
we find the pettj landowners, free or half free, of these village 
communities verj much — if we may borrow a simile from 
Professor Vinogradotl — m the position of shareholders m a company 
Them shares in the busmess of extracting subsistence from the soil 
were their own , each family In ed or starved on its own dividends , 
but the management of the busmess was the common concern and 
its mam features settled at penodical general meetings of the share 
holders A man would have his own land, it is true, but it would be 
apportioned to h&n in shares or strips, not together but ecattered 
among those of neighbours The village plough, or ploughs, would 
be used in turn much as the washhouse of certain London flats is 
nowadays The rotation of crops — ^tno of the great open fields of 
strips being cultivated and one left fallow— would be settfed by the 
general voice, and the pasture and waste lands would be held m 
common, though the amount of stock that each man might turn out 
on them was strictly proportioned to the value of his holding The 
meeting of shareholders also served as a court, in which the law 
or custom of the community was declared by the general voice of 
its members 

It was upon this self governmg community of peasant share 
holders— of which we have many analogies m peoples at a sunilar 
stage of development— that the feudal system came to be super 
imposed Regarded from the standpoint of feudal law, the lord was 
the owner of all the land and the master of all its inhabitants , from 
the standpoint of what we may call community or folk law he was 
m the position of -a highly paid director who was also the largest 
shareholder in the company And even with the sharpenmg and 
intensification of feudal law after the Conquest, when the viUaire 
comraunitj had definitely evolved into the manor, the commum^ 
Kw was not superseded and the lord of the manor was so far from 
being an absolute tjTant that his rights were defined with the utmost 
minuteness, and he might, on occasion appear as a suitor in his own 
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>Mth a certain d»\ine authont> which makes the feudal tie more 
sacred than anv ordinarj contract between man and man. E^c^J 
human right to goNcrn is, m the medieval Mcw a divine right. 


7 

Normas FtuoALis'f 

The old statement that the Conquest was responsible for the 
introduction of the Feudal Sjstem might be amended by lca\ing 
out the word "feudal" What the Norman reall> introduced, 
xastU tor the benefit of Englishmen, was 6>stcm The growth of 
the English Milage or manorial commuiutj had, like most otlier 
English de\elopment!», been patchy and unsjstcmatic As vc gather 
from the Conqueror’s fiscal survey called Domesday Book, there w-cre 
isohted surviMih of free and lordless communities, there was a 
complication of tenures ond class distinctions that is the despair or 
delight, according to temperament, of the modem rescarchcT But 
the drift of English dcsclopment had been towards a feudalism that 
was none the less real from being more slos only ond informal than the 
French kind When the country was being overrun by Danes there 
must have been small chance for the lordlcss village In so far as we 
enu speak of any rule prc\ ailing in that unruly England of the 
Confessor, it can fairl> be expressed m the French feudal maxim, 
" no Isnd without a lord ” 

In Normandy, on the other hand, we have more of the form and 
less of the reality of feudalism In theorj the Duke stood in exactly 
the same relation of lordship to his barons ns his own ov erlord, the 
King of Fiance, stood to him He was the supreme landowner, 
his vassals held their estates by knight service, and the governing 
body was his court of tenants jo jihw/ Jid^ao/vauiti.eeJ'.h.wwaa'.ril' 
the difference in the world between the wide realm of France, over 
which no ruler of that time could have hoped to exercise effectiv e 
control, and the compact duchy on the Dower Seme Here a Ime of 
able rulers had built up a central power whose strength and efficiency 
were less in the feudal than the Roman tradition The Duke was able 
to mamtam direct control by means of officials called vicecomites 
closely corresponding to the English Kihg’s shenHs, and each 
governing a district small enough to be manageable Normandv 
conUmed no feudatories strong enough to set this authority at 
defiance Ev en the baron’s private jurisdiction was qualified by the 
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Duke's practice of rcscrMriff the most important ^Icas for liis own 
court 

We must therefore picture the Duchy ns tlic most cfricicntl> 
run state m Western Europe The Norman’s creative energy impelled 
him to fashion his institutions with the same sureness of touch that 
w e see m the nxe-work of his columns All must be done in order and 
by rule, a living rule in constant process of development Even 
the rudiments of a ]ury system were being experimented with 

Such needless complication as that of the English social system 
was anathema to the practical Norman, who set to work interpreting 
it in terms of the French feudalism in whose logical atmosphere he 
had been nurtured The meeting or gemot of wise men that had 
advised the English Kings was feudalized into such a court of tenants 
in chief as that of a Norman Duke Tenure by thegnhood 
vNas replaced — whether all at once or m a few decades is a disputed 
point — bj the more unified and sharply defined knight service 
There was much levelling down and some levelling up of classes • 
the slave on tiie one hand and various grades of semi free tenants on 
the other were lumped together as villeins, or peasants tied to the 
soil, rendering certain /ixcd services for their holdings of the great 
helds, and with rights and duties defined by the law of the manor 

But WiUmm, of all people, was the least likely to be the slave of 
the feudal or any other theory Even in Normandy he had contrived, 
under feudal forms, to set up an administration whose spirit was the 
negation of feudalism In England it was all to his advantage to 
pose as the lawful successor to good ICing Edward, though what 
his private conscience was in the matter may be judged by lus 
reported deathbed confession that he had acquired the crown wrong 
fully His posthumous nickname “ conqueror ” is a mistranslation — 
William the Getter would be nearer the mark Ills own age knew 
him, unceremoniously, as William the Bastard 

True Norman as he was, he knew how to put himself on the right 
side of the law, and at the same tune to make the law his slave, and 
not his master For his most ruthless measures, he could plead 
precedent If he confiscated the estates of Harold s supporters, it 
was not by right of conquest, but for the same reason as holy Edward 
had seized those of the House of Godwin because they had been 
forfeited by treason His most temble act of all, the ravaging of the 
North, differed only m degree from the punishment that Edgar the 
Peaceful had actually inflicted on Thanet, and Edward the Confessor 
had ordered Godwin to inflict on Dover So great a soldier and 
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statesman as ^\^Ulam— it comts as a shock to disco\cr t!mt lie 
could onl> execute a shakj cross b> way of signature—was nbo%e 
the ^mlgar itch to flaunt power as well as ha\c it 

He had, in fact, everything to gam b> exploiting the henlagc of 
Alfred and Canute No doubt it required the might of a victorious 
arm\ to prevent the realm from dissolving into its component 
earldoms, but once the King's peace was established from the Chev lots 
to the Clnnncl, there was much m the nnglish s> stem tint he might 
turn to his ow n adv'antage Foronctliing, there was an casilj tapped 
revenue in the Danegcld, or land tax. by whose proceeds Ethclrcd 
had been m the Inbit of buving off the Danes Tlicn there was a 
temtonal mihtia, that might at any time be called out against 
rebellious feudatories And, finally, the Conqueror found to his 
hand, in the county shentfs, just such n means of mamtaming his 
direct authority as he already possessed, m Normandy, in the 
vicecomitcs Thus, however much lie may have introduced the 
language and fictions of feudohsm-^nd these came to prevail to 
as great an extent, probably, as m France itself— he was determined 
that nothing like the reality of it should get a footing m England 
He made as complete an end of the old Heptarchic earldoms as the 
French Revolution was to make of the provinces Henceforth the 
administrative unit was to be the shire or county under the King s 
reeve Dominating all was a central government ever growing 
in experience and complexity, through which the King made his 
sovereignty direct and effective 

To understand why, and how far, such a policy was feasible, we 
must take stock of ^tilliam’s position He was holding down the 
country, and had to put down more than one dangerous rebellion 


with forces that probably did not much exceed a modem bngnde 
He took the most effective way of doing this by quartering the fighting 
noblemen who had enlisted in tbe venture, on thecruxJwjjted^^ts^.JS’ 
■which were allotted piecemeal ns they came in thus avoiding the 
creation of big compact fiefs These men understood the art of 
permanent fortification and the first step of each new occupier was 
to ensconce himself m a castle, perhaps no more at first than a mound 
with a wooden improvjzation on top and a palisaded enclosure 
beneath but as far as the natives were concerned, impregnable 
Thus the whole land was covered with a network of fortified posts 
just as the Boer Republics were held, m the last stages of the £uth 
.Uncan AVat, by a system of blockhouses, only with this difference 
that the castle was a practically independent unit ’ 
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Nobo<l) knew better than the Conqueror that the castle might 
at any moment prose not only a nucleus of tj'ranny, but also of 
rebellion Hence there svas a community of interest betsveen monarch 
and people that once it seas clearly understood that the new masters 
had come to stay, the English vere not slow to recognize IVithin 
nine years of the Conquest some of the leading barons were up in 
arms and the county militias were turning out, under their sheriffs, 
on behalf of King William rrom an Englishman’s point of mow the 
new order of things was not without its compensations If the new 
King go%emed sternly and taxed highly, he at least maintained an 
excellent peace, and times were probably not so bad as dunng the 
Danish in\asions 

For this supreme blessing, at least, the Conquest had conferred 
on England — the days of senous invasion were over fores cr Three 
years after Hastings the D-ines were back supporting a Northumbrian 
imasion, but it was their last visit, and the whole country from the 
Humber to the Tees w as turned into a desert by W ilham’s calculated 
■vengeance At the end of the reign ft mighty Danish and 
Scandinavun armada assembled for one last effort to recover England 
for the Northern sphere of influence, but it never set sad If m one 
sense England was conquered at Hastings, m another it is true to 
say that she passed from the defensive to the o^ensive She was no 
longer a loose federation of provinces waiting to be attacked, but a 
united realm under o King capable of carrying war into the enemy ’s 
territory Forty y ears, almost to a day, afterthe Conqueror’s landing, 
an expeditionary force from England, fightmg on foot in the English 
fashion, routed the Norman baronage and conquered the Duchy for 
the Conqueror’s son, “ doubtless,” says William of Malmesbury, 

” by the wise dispensation of God, that Normandy should be made 
subject to England on the very day that Norman power had come to 
subdue that Kingdom ” 

The fact that the Norman Kings had no cause to fear a senous 
invasion, did away with the need out of which feudalism had arisen 
It was only onfhe Scottish and Welsh frontiers and — while the Danish 
menace was stiU on the horizon — in Kent that there was any 
necessity for large, coinpaet baromes under lords who could mobilize 
a strong force at the shortest possible notice and mamtam strongholds 
capable of blocking an invasion The history of these baronies showed 
that the strong fief was at best a necessary evil, and that the frontier 
magnate was httle less dangerous to his sovereign than to the enemy 
William was wise in entrusting the two most formidable of these 
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creations to bishops, ^^ho could not bequeath their power to 
descendants, and were practicallj hts nominees 

IVilliam decisively broke with the whole principle of feudalism 
m the oath of allegiance to himself that he exacted at Salisbury in 
108G from “ all the landowning men of property there were all over 
England, whosoever men they were Attempts have been made to 
minimize the importance of this step on the ground that “ all ” is 
obvnously an exaggeration, but nothing can detract from its decisive- 
ness as an assertion of principle Henceforth a man’s loyalty was first 
and foremost due not to his local Earl or Baron, but to the sovereign, 
and loyalty to the King of England passes by imperceptible stages 
mto loyalty to England — in fact, patriotism 


Tire CoVQUEBED 

We may ask, how v\as it with the average Englishman, he who 
carried on the never ending life and death struggle with nature, that 
cannot be remitted for any change of human masters We are perhaps 
too much m the habit of assuming that the Conquest was, for him, 
an unmitigated disaster, an exchange of a jolly, native master for 
a French speaking bully who ground his face unceasingly and made - 
his lot ten times worse than it had ever been before 

On Some manors this may well have been, particularly m the 
first years of miLtary conquest, before the invaders felt themselves 
firm m the saddle The Norman was little more gentle than his 
Viking fathers , he had acquired the sense of belonging to a supenor 
civilization and regarded the boorish Saxon with an ineffable 
contempt There must have been more than one ruffianly adventurer 
of the type of Ivo de Taillebois, who amused himself by setting dogs 
on to peaceful folks’ cattle, for what could be expected of an illiterate 
baron v/hen even the Church produced abbots like Paul of St Albans 
who desecrated the tombs of his English predecessors, and Thurstan 
of Glastonbury, who settled a musical difference with his monks by 
having them shot down by archers ♦ 

Things like that you know must be 
» After a famous victory, 

but life, most of oil agncultuml life, has a way of anding its level 
after the direst storm The Norman was no Iamb, but he hk d ♦ 
do things decently and m order, and once settled down on the land 
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lie had every mducement to run his little communitj on elOcicnt 
and tolerable lines The landlord who hunts his tenants’ cattle, the 
landlord who makes himself thoroughly hated by his labouren, is 
not only a knave hut a fool, and the average Norman was anj’thing 
but that The routine of the months, that the medie\al sculptor 
has limned for us with such vivid realism, had to and did go on m 
hundreds of obscure manors all o\ cr the kingdom, where a bad harvest 
was a calamity that touched the poor man more nearly, perhaps, 
than a change of masters from Thegn to Baron 

After all, were times and masters so good before the Conquest that 
the English peasant had much to Jose by any change 7 Such is not 
the impression that we get from the scanty evidence that has come 
down to us, which rather tends to show that the second senes of 
Danish invasions had dealt Anglo Saxon civihiation a blow from 
which It never properly recoscred William of Malmesbury, who was 
as much an Englishman as a Norman, in an account which was 
obviously intended to be impartial, speaks of an unprotected com 
monally before the Conquest, a prey to rich and powerful men who 
made fortunes by scuing on their neighbours’ property and even 
selling them as slaves, one horrible custom being to sell maidservants, 
once the master had made them pregnant, to prostitution or foreign 
slavery We arc the more inclined to bcheve the substantial truth of 
this account from the fact that the good monk is at ev ident pains to 
qualify it as far as he dares, by admitting that this state of things 
was not without exception 

We have one vivid sidelight on the workaday state of things on 
an Anglo Saxon farm in the shope of Bishop Aelfne’s Collogutj 
which was intended to serve the humble purpose of a school book 
Here we get an impression that the poor man’s life was one of cease- 
less work under the hardest possible conditions, though we must make 
what allowance is due to the Englishman’s immemorial habit of 
grousing “ Indeed it is great toil,” complains the ploughman, 

“ because I am not free,” while as for the oxherd who had to tend 
the cattle by day and guard them by night against thieves, it is 
difficult, as Miss Seebohm * points out, to see how the poor fellow 
could have got any sleep at all during the summer months 
Particularly hard must have been the lot of the slaves, to whom even 
Alfred’s laws denied, except at the lord’s discretion, the hohdays 
of the Church 

The coming of the Norman, if it turned a good many freemen 
* In The BvtiliiUon •>/the Englieh Farm 
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into viUems, was no bad thing for the bottom dog of all, since the 
class of slaii es rapidly begins to ^ anish under the new order of things 
IVhen, twenty j ears after the Conquest, came the great fiscal surv ey 
of Domesdaj, the picture it gives us js of a societj m which 
e\erybody’s status and duty is a matter of exact record "Where 
rule and custom premil, there is little room for arbitrary tyranny. 
This IS the impression n e get of the manor when, later on, it emerges 
into the light of the court rolls 

Perhaps we are too apt, in reconstructing the past, to imagine 
that all men’s minds were engaged, as much as our omi, with the 
great political eients and social movements that loom so large m 
our vision If we could be transported to an eleventh century English 
manor and listen to the daily talk of the villagers, we should possibly 
be amazed at the tnnality of it all "Where we expected to hear 
complaints of foreign tyranny, we should more likely hear grumbles, 
deep but not loud, at the un&iimess of the reeve, who, being one of 
themselies, was up to tncks and e\asions that would have escaped 
the notice of a French speaking lord, whom they might only see for 
two or three bnef but strenuous weeks on his yearly tour from manor 
to manor But perhaps the loudest complaints of all would be resen ed 
for the weather, and the doings of William the Conqueror would 
arouse less interest than those of — let us sa> — the smith’s wife 

In this laborious and trivial round of the English peasant’s 
existence there were two redeeming features However hardly the 
lord’s power may have pressed upon him, he himself and his fellows 
were able to keep it w ithin the limits prescribed by the law or custom 
of the manor, which was declared not by the lord himself, but by the 
suitors at his court It is true that the King's courts would have 
granted no remedy to a \ illem against a lord, who should have broken 
the custom of his own manor, but to substitute arbitrary tjTanny 
for immemorial routine was a thing that does not seem to have 


occurred to normal landowmers 


we get detailed 


information about the working of the sjstem, the records show us 
that the principle of the Great Charter had come to hold substantially 
good of this kingdom in miniature, where not even an tmftee man 
could be deprived of an aUeged right sate by the Judgment of his 
peers and the law of the manor. 


Most important of aU to the poor man was his unquestionmg 

Sm of rh of could deprive him of his member 

ship of Christ s kingdom, a membership of which he was contmnallv 
being kept m mind by the offices of the Chnreh From hK mTd ^d 
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wntlle hut, from the Uint nntl HHtat of lj« dnid^jcrj, he couM pass 
into a huildm;; spacious and benutiful, nnd )>e {Hirtakrr m the niimclc 
of Oodbend made one suth rnnn)tood, esen the humblest. 

0 

Tu» CrSTlUL POWCK 

After the Conqueror’s death liis vork of estahlishinp a strotip 
central poster went stendi)> forward for half n Centura, nnd his 
successor and namesake, nicknamed the lied, from his apoplectic 
counlenance, inhentetl his slrcn^h without his statesmanship The 
Iwld iconoclast who poked fun at the ortical nnd professed lus 
witlmBneas to join the Jews if they could bent the Christians m open 
nrpiment, was no commonplace rufltnn, and mas hast had less than 
lus due from shocked monkish chroniclcm Hut a nilTian he was, 
and with the lielp of a kindred spmt, a clerk enIJed Hnlph Tlamhanh 
set himself to exploit Cliureh and Stale for what the) would fetch 
Hesistance was hopeless in face of the central power that his father 
had built up, but the Middle A^s had more wa>s than one of remoMn{r 
a tjTant, and when the Hcd King happened to lie out of the wnj of 
witnesses in the New Forest o consenient arrow found its billet 
in his heart IIis brother Ilenr), who svas a member of the same 
hunting pattj , and m a position to establish a formal nhbi, galloped 
hot foot to ^\inchestcr, to scire the crown and treasure srith a 
promptitude that is at least remarkable 

The new King, who, like his brother, s lolated the rule of 
hereditary succession by seizing the crown, presented the almost 
unique phenomenon, for that age, of a layman who was also literate 
and a passable scholar With an ability comparable to that of 
his father, he set himself to consolidate and organize the ccntrol 
power of which the Conquerorbad laid Jinn the foundations Though 
he spoke French and though the court was still filled with persons of 
Norman names and Norman descent, he was enough of an enlightened 
egotist to perceive that it was better to be a national Km^ of England 
than a mere feudal overlord of Norman barons To his brother, as 
well as himself, the English people had shown themselves 
enthusiastically loyal ^Vhen Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of 
Kent, in whose favour the Conqueror, as a precaution against tJie 
Danes, had made an exception to his rule of granting scattered fiefs, 
raised the baronage against Bufufi, the English had quickly cornered 
him in his castle at Rochester, and loudly expressed their disgust when 
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the Bjshop escaped hatigmg ^\Ticn,catlj m Henry’s reign, the barons, 
who \er) naturally preferred his shiftless elder brother, Robert Duke 
of Normandj, to o monarch capable of keeping them in order, again 
rose m rebellion, the English le^ les once again turned out to vindicate 
the To\al authonlj Again the ringleader vas one of those Border 
lords whose fiefs were supposed to be bulwarks of the realm, the Earl 
of Shrewsburj, the infamous Robert de Belesme His fate was that 
of Odo and on the surrender of hts castle of Bndgenorth, the English 
are said to have cned “ Rejoice King Henry, and thank the X^ord 
God, since > ou only began to reign freely when you conquered Robert 
de Belesme and turned him out of your Kingdom ” Three years 
later Henry was over m Normandy, and the English were con- 
gratulating themselves for having n>enged Hastings and turned the 
tables on the Duchy at the field of Tcnchbrai 

It was a memorable stroke of policy when Henry, braving the 
jeers and nicknames of his nobiht>, allied himself with a daughter of 
the House of Alfred It was symbolic of the change that was taking 
place m the country Already it was becoming difficult to distinguish 
a Norman from an Englishman The generation of the Conquest 
was passing away, and the one thing that tended to keep the feeling 
of difierence alis e was the fact that after Robert’s defeat Normandy 
was part of the King’s dominions, and many of the nobles had estates 
on both sides of the Channel 


The grafting of the new stock on to the old had been accompanied 
by a grafting of civilizations Just as life is renewed and quickened 
by the blending of two cells, so the almost monbund English 
civilization was fertilized bj the Norman spint even more than the 
Norman blood, and started on a new and more vigorous growth 
than ev er before But in order for this blending to thrive, it was 


necessary to remove, as far as possible, the disturbing and wasteful 
factors of war and civil disorder This was exactly what the 
Conqueror and his youngest son accomplished by the firm peace they 
mamtamed and the strong central power they fostered to mamtam it 
Their task was to expand a feudal court into the govermng 
organmation of the State Our ancestors were wont to regard all 
matters of State in a purely personal aspect The monarch was a 
landowner, the State his estate, his vassals his tenants, and his court 
h« hoiuehold Hence for a long time we find the greatest ministers 
of the Stole by such trtles as Keeper of the Chamber or the 

Wardrobe The King s eourt was a manor court on a glonfied scale 
at which the tenants dedarod the law, and which performed 
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indiscriminately executive, legishtue, and judicial functions To 
talk of its constitution nould be n straining of language, what it 
was and v\hat it did depended largely on the personality of the King 
and the circumstances of the moment 

Such may liave been the theory, but in practice the combined 
realms of England and Normandy demanded other methods of 
government than those which answered for a few hundred acres 
Norman Kings therefore bad to expand their court into an 
efficient governmental machine or see their power founder in a 
vortex of feudal anarchy The Norman mmd was fertile m 
expedients The Kings soon got to work on the English institutions 
that they found waiting for them, and by applying to them IVench 
feudal method and Latin scholarship transformed them out of 
recognition 

At first it was natural to proceed less by rule than a series of 
improvisations The King's court being an mdefimte was also an 
adaptable body, and anybody the King chose to represent him vras 
to all intents and purposes the King himself and brought the court 
with him If some big case had to he tned, the King might depute 
one of the clerical scholars of his entourage to deal with it, as for 
example the Conqueror deputed the Bishop of Coutances to represent 
him in the case of the Bishop of tVoreester versus the Abbot of 
Evesham It was an obvious, and indeed an inevitable step, as 
the demands upon royal justice increased, to make this practice 
regular instead of issuing a special commission for each particular 
case Hence, under Henry I, we find the functions of the King’s 
court being exercised by justices in eyre, or on circuit, a revival 
of Charlemagne’s practice of appomting misst Or travelling 
commissioners 

But a judge’s task, even in those days, demanded a higher degree 
of training than that of Uie illiterate magnates who constituted the 
majority of a feudal court Nor was it the only task for which a 
staff of experts was necessary Hie two pillars of kingly power 
were peace and a large revenue, and to deal with this revenue, an 
ehborate system of cheeking and accounting had to be devised 
The earliest of government departments was, in fact, the exchequer, 
and by the time of Henry H it had developed so specialised a 
technique that its treasurer, who was also Bishop of Ely, was mov cd 
to wnte a comprehensive handbook for the benefit of his subordinates, 
an administrative classic 

In fact, the King’s court, however constant it might be in theorj , 
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in ptactw-e had to fulfil two (yuttc different functions, that of a 
permanent staff by which the go\ernincnt could be earned on, and 
that of an occasional delibepatl>e assembly Por the Norman Kings, 
like those of ^Yessex before them and pathamentary England after 
them, had in some way to ensure the support of the people who 
mattered before they could embark on any vital line of policy. 
But the fighting barons, the great landowners who might follow the 
King to Normandy or pronounce the condemnation of a highly 
placed traitor, had neither the time nor the skill for checking the 
accounts of shenifs or performing the routine of “ the Itousehold 
In theory the King’s court was just ns fully the court when it 
consisted of a few permanent ofTicinls attached to his person, as when 
It was afforced at special festivals or emergencies by the whole body of 
the more important landowners, lay and ecclesiastical But our 
ancestors were practical men pursuing practical ends, and no more 
liable than ourseh es to be the dupes of their o^vT^ fictions, or to confuse 
the great council of the nation with the smaller and permanent 
body that constituted the bench and civil service 

The extent to which the King would be dependent on his council 
of magnates, the court in the larger sense, was determined less by 
constitutional theorj than force of circumstance And circumstances 
were peculiarly fssourahle to the Norman House The long period 
of comparative peace enabled them to keep their expenditure below 
their huge, regular incomes, and to refrain from sudden or extra- 
ordinary calls on Ihcir subjects’ resources Tlie Conqueror and 
Hency I may ha' e taxed hard, but they taxed regularly, and even 
Rufus, who after all did not survive the process long, seems to have 
worked rather by a sort of legalized chicanery than by the extra- 
ordinary levies and new methods of taxation that are the parents of 
rebellion To finish up a normal year with a credit balance was, down 
to Stuart times, the first principle of successful kingcraft 

Small wonder, then, if o capable sovereign was able, in the 


ordinary way, to do pretty mucli as he liked, and if the council of 
magnates did not get much more chance of deflecting his will than 
those gemots, or shire courts, which Ralph Flambard ‘ drove " 
throughout the length and breadth of England But the mere fact 
that the Kings constantly appeal to its counsel and consent and 
even talk of the Barons “giving” an aid, shows that its powers 
are only dormant, and that the old Witan survives m the Norman 
Great Council, from which Farhament will one daj be bom 

It was at the accession of a new King that dormant liberties 
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suddenly bccnmc nctjve AH the Jfomian Kin^s were, by the strict 
hcrcditarj’ principle, usurpers, and nit of thein, even the Conqueror, 
« ere fain to make some sort of bargain « ith their prospcctic e subjects 
Of course, it was open to them, once they were firmly in the saddle, 
to act on the Red King’s cheerful doctrine that a man couldn't be 
expected to keep all his promises, but the mere fact of o King’s issuing 
a charter of lihcrtics was a declaration of principle, the importance 
of which could hardly be exaggerated It Has a formal admission 
that there were rules of the game by Svhieh even Majesty must 
abide The time would come when the subjects would themselves 
formulate these rules, and when the Charter of Henry I would he 
appealed to ns the foundation of the Great Charter of English 
liberties 


10 

Tire Towtis 

However hardly the Conquest may have home on the villages, 
the towns were not such easy nuts for a feudal lord to crack The 
town at the time of the Conquest was still only Imlf urbanized, 
it had to raise the greater part of its food from its own resources, 
and Would be surrounded by broad open fields and pastures cultivated 
after the manorial fashion by the burgesses No doubt the towns w ere 
hard hit by the Conquest , their houses would be overshadowed bj 
the grey, frowning mass of the baronial keep, whose garrison held the 
Citizens at its mercy, and whose lord was able to curb their liberties 
and take toll of their resources in all kinds of ways But they were 
for the most part allowed to maintain their time honoured customs, 
and since they were not only agricultural but also trading com- 
munities, the power of the puree was able, m the long run, to 
Wear down that of the sword In the generations following the 
Conquest we see the lords giving, or rather bartering away them 
power by slow degrees Sooner or later the lord would go on a 
crusade, or incur some extraordinary expenditure that would make 
him fam to sign away the whole or part of his privileges by charter, 
in return for cash down The money was soon spent, but the charter 
remained and the citizens were constantly gaining and never losing 
ground The same process was taking place m the royal boroughs, 
those which the Kmg kept under his direct lordship, and whose 
charters form a senes of milestones on the road to complete municipal 
freedom 
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IVrhnp^ we nre too rcuK to usunhzc Hie rthtions of town ancJ 
ensile as those of pcrpctvnl liostihl>. It must be remembered tliat jf 
the lord or castcUvn was in one aspect a potential tjTant, he nns 
also the natural defender and &onietim^cj» the nll> of the citizens 
This, at an\ rate, seems to ha\c been the ease nl Urjstol, wliosc 
ciluens had a notorious record in the wa> of raiding and slase- 
dc.ihng, which caused the town to l>c known as “ the stepmother of^ 
Lnghnd” There was onij too good an understanding between 
tow n and castle w hen the neighbouring towm of Bath w as sacked, and 
Would base been sacked again but for its stout defence, or when, 
during the anarchj of Stephen’s reign, people were brought into the 
eiU and tortured to make them disgorge their wealth 

It IS in the towns that English life shows the least breach of 
eontmmtj. The firm peace maintained bj the Kings, with the 
exception of Stephen, and the bettering of oicrscns communication, 
fostered the spirit of commercial enterprise, at first in the merchant 
or trading gilds, for handicrafts were onl) in their infancy, though 
IlcnP) I was doing what he <ould by importing colonies of ricmish 
weaicrs There was hardly the possibility of n national, commercnl 
pohcN, since the towns were nearly independent rconumn, units, 
md negotiated w-itli each other in entire disregard of nationality 
London was on just the same footing in regard to Bristol as she was 
m regard to Slu\s or Rouen Tlicte was an obvious danger in this 
of what did, in fact, happen m France, Germany , Italy and Flanders 
of the towns deiclopitig into practically independent cities, armed 
against each other and the Soscrcign But the same iron hand that 
crushed the independent fief presented the independent commune, 
and so the castle, eien if it was often a thorn in the side of the tity, 
proved in the long run a blessing to the country 


In no part of England was the continuity of life less affected 
by the Conquest tlian in London, which, oiving to its unique position 
as a port and road-junction, was rapidly overshadowing the royal 
city of IVinchester as the real capital The Conqueror himself had 
fought shy of an open assault on the city that had, half a centurv 
before, given a sound drubbing to another conqueror, the pagan 
Swej^, and «hen he hod »on It bjr negotmtion, he built tivo castles 
Cost c Bajnard on the West and the Ton or on the East, to keep ,t in’ 
check But the Toiler »as more hahlS to be besieged by the 
Londonem than the Londoners to be ternirized by the Toilet d 
It iras not long before the thriving cosmopolitan city came to ex;r“e 
an mduence that made it mom than once, m tunes of elms the 
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arbiter of England's political destiny Its prosperity, in spite eC 
heavy taxation and the exactions of Norman absentee landlords, 
IS evidenced by the number of churches that were built, including 
old St Paul’s, which was commenced four j ears after the Conqueror s 
death Stephen, who usurped the throne on the death of the first 
Henry, was fain to solicit the support of her citizens, and his rival, 

I the Empress ^latilda, was ruined in the very moment of her triumph 
because her ill advised haughtiness set the Londoners against her 
IVhen the next King, the great Henry TI, v as at the ensts of his reign 
and faced wth a dangerous rebellion, tlie first question he asked was 
whether the citizens of London were JoyaL 

We have a valuable description of London, as it was m the time 
of Heniy II, from the pen of William Fitzstephen, the clerk and 
biographer of Decket, who, by the way, was himselt son of n I/indon 
port reeie Here there is not the least trace of subjection to a 
foreign power, on the oontraty it is endent tliat Ixindoners are 
completely satisfied with themselves, and proud to be members of 
a city surpassing all others in wealth, commerce, and m'igmfieenee 
.The citizens, sajs the admiring clerk, “are respected and are noted 
above all other citizens for the elegance of their manners, dress 
table, and discourse ” while the section devoted to the matrons 
consists of the single sentence “ The matrons of the city arc perfect 
Sabmes " Tliere is no eit>, Fitzstephen is careful to add, in which 
more approved customs ore observed, such as attending church, 
preparing entertamments, and celebrating funerals, in fact we arc 
assured that *' the only incons cnicnccs of London are the immoderate 
drmkmg of foolish persons and the frequent fires ” Not only is 
London a grand but also a jolly city, dooled to the proctiee of eierj 
kind of sport, from tilting to stone throw mg , one pnrtleulofl) 
strenuous amusement being practised on the ice at MoorfieWs. two 
skaters, armed with poles assaulting each other at full *pcc<!, and 
coming down with such violence that thej are carried far apart, 
and whatc^c^ part of their heads comes m contact with the ice i* 
laid bare to tlie skull FinaU}, Londoners liase got to the stage 
of enhancing their cimc pnde bj legend Alone they have repulsed 
Jiihus Caesar, “a man wlio deliphfeii to deluge }u.i path In 1 ?<x*d *’ 
I,ondofi is older than Home, being foundevl bj llniliit of Troj 
Here m fact, m the reigh of the first Angriiri we find a full Mown 
muniopal patriotism msit> capable of expanding into a national 
pntni thm 
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Rise’s Pfjice Asn BiiiosiAi Asauciiv 

Tlie centralizjng voA. ot the Kings was, meanwhile, bniKling 
up a machmer. of go\cmn«:nl such as no other nation m Europe 
could boast There is no need to attribute to these Kings onj but 
the most egotistic motnes Thc^ were, with the cvception of 
Stephen, and including Henry IT end his sons, men of abnormal 
cnerg\ esen m that age of encrg^ from winch the Gothic architecture 
was bom The greatest of them all, the second Henry, w'os not 
only “ the old warrior ” and the prudent judge, but was capable of 
rolling on the floor m a pa^oxjsm of rage, and abjuring the Almighty 
Being in whom he behe^ed, as the only way of venting his feelings 
Such energ}, like that of Napoleon, who was liable to hardly more 
restrained outbursts, must needs find an outlet, and when its subject 
IS head of the State, it is a necessit> of his existence to make that 
State as cfllcient an expression of his will as possible 

The structure and theory of go\cmnient were so different m. 
the times of the Norman Kings from what they became later, that 
we are apt to ignore the extent to whicli the essentials of statecraft 
persist throughout the whole course of our history as a united nation 
So long as the King aspires to go\em os well os reign, his power 
in almost direct proportion to his capacity for keeping the pence 
ar IS a gaping hole in the bottom of the treasury chest, through 
which wealth pouts out faster than it can convenicntlj be gathered 
in and if war is prolonged there is nothing for it except to pul on the 
Screw of taxation to an intolerable extent or else to go bankrupt 
It IS difficult to say whether the wastage of foreign or of civil strife 
IS the more disastrous, and the wise sovereign snil be he who is prudent 
enough to avoid the one and strong enough to prevent the other 

the tune of the Conqueror’s harrying of the North, a long 
period of comparative peace supers cned One or two easily 
suppressed baronial revolts, the fraternal squabbles in Normandy 
uf Rufus and Henry \nth Duke Robert, and a little desultory fighting 
With the French King, constitute a sixty five years’ record of peace 
which England had not approached since the height of the Roman 
power When, at the end of the eleventh century, the chivalry 
uf Chnstendom poured Eastward m the great and ultimately un 
successful counter-offensive against Islam England, still on the edge 
of the world, was comparatively bttle affected, though the crusade 
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served as an outlet for the cneigj of a fei»' baronial adventurers of 
whom she was better rid The Kings no doubt screwed all they 
conveniently could out of their realm m the way of taxation, but by 
the good peace they maintained abroad and the strong hand they 
kept on the baronage they might claim to have earned it 

England’s foreign policy was already beginning to take the lines 
it was to retain through the ensumg centuries The key to our 
international position was constituted by the Low Countries, and 
particularly by the County of Flanders It was to England that the 
Flemings pnncipally looked for their wool, and hence the Flemish 
connection was of vital importance to a country whose economic 
prosperity depended on & market being found for the produce of its 
sheep farms In spite of the efforts of Henry I and hu successors 
to foster a native weaving industry, progress m this direction was 
very gradual, and not for many generations was there any serious 
prospect that the demand of English looms would absorb the supply 
of English wool The danger was constantly before the eyes of our 
rulers lest a foreign power, which at this time could only mean the 
Kingdom of France, should get enough influence or control over 
Flanders to force its clothiers to buy their nool not in the English 
but the French marxet This is the real meaning of the perpetual 
dynastic intrigues over the Flemish countship and the chronic 
hostility with France, which our Kings were, in addition, baulking 
of her natural outlet on tne sea by their control of the lower Seme 
Valley 

But as yet the French Kings, in their landlocked demesne, were 
not strong enough to give serious trouble and the power of the 
Conqueror and his sons was great enough, for the ’time, to establish 
a sort of vague suzerainty over our neighbours of Scotland and Wales 
This comparative freedom from ihe dram of war gave aur Kings 
a golden opportunity, of which they were not slow in taking advantage 
to consolidate tneir rule over a united nation 

“ A good man ne was and there was great awe of him No man 
durst mis do against anorner in his time He made peace for man 
and beast ” Such was the verdict of his English subjects upoit the 
stern and grasping Henry I They were soon to have a temfije 
lesson m what mignt happen when the King’s only direct heir was 
a daughter, IMatilda, Countess of Anjou and Dowager Empress of 
Germany The throne was seized, without much difficulty, by her 
cousin, Stepnen of Blois, a good natured soldier, but “he was a 
mild man ”, savs the English chronicle, ** soft and good and did no 
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3ustice ” Stephen was readj to promise an j bodj anj'thmg, but 
he was too shiftless to keep his barons in order or e\en to remain 
on good terms with the Church Matilda was soon o\er m England, 
and during the scrambling and confused struggle for the throne 
between her and Stephen the barons broke loose from all control, 
and set up such a reign of terror as had not been known since the 
Worst times of the Viking m\asions Escrj’where thej emplojed 
the forced labour of the country folk to build castles, which thej 
proceeded to fill, as the English chronicler* tells us, "with desils 
and wicked men," who dragged peaceful persons to undeiground 
torture chambers m order to make them disclose their wealth Some 
of these lordly desperadoes were capable of bidding defiance to the 
'erj God in whom thej believed , one of them, a Fitzhubert, openly 
boasted of having hanged monks, and that he would gricv e God bj 
doing as much to the brothers of Malmesbury and sisters of Wilton 
Ko wonder that men said openlj that Christ and His saints slept I 
The precise extent of the terror is not easy to gauge That there 
must have been bnght patches ts proved by the great activity there 
Iras in the budding of churches and monasteries But the object 
lesson of unrestrained feudalism was temblc enough to bum itself 
into the consciousness of the nation, os deeplj os that of military rule 
under Cromn ell’s major generals Englishmen must hav e heav ed 
a great sigh of telief when at last Stephen, thoroughly tired out, 
consented to put himself m leading strings to Prince Henrj of Anjou, 
Clotilda’s son and his adopted successor, a man thorougWy capable 
of curbing the anarchs and resuming the great centralizing work of 
the Conqueror and his sons 

The adopted heir, who also thanks to his grandfather’s matri 
momal diplomacy, controlled rnorc of France than the French King 
hunself, ascended the English throne, on Stephen’s death, with the 
title of Henry II Again England was blessed with o scholarlj and 
energetic sovereign But about this Henry’s energy there was 
soroethmg positivdj demonic It by his fenghsh subjects he was 
beloved because, as thej said, " be did good justice and maintained 
peace," to his courtiers he was a positive terror, never still for a 
moment, bursting the bonds of routme, dashmg hither and thither 
as the mood seized him Ard this energy , almost incredible to our 
modem notions, was accompanied by an cquallj incredible lack of 
self-control so that the mighty wramor and subtle statesman might 

> He lived in Peterborough oneofthewotst districts 
of the temWe CeoBrey de Mandeville S'® ‘he activities 
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now be seen giving rem to Ins temper like a spoilt child, now bias 
phemmg like a lost soul, and again undergoing penance on a heroic 

scale , 

To such a man the business of kingship became an absorbing 
passion . he would be rooster of hts realm and make it a model to 
all others Not e\cn the binding force of custom and precetlwt 
could restrain his genius , he could create ns well ns maintain e 
nould be nU that Henry I was and more It was not long before 
he had stamped out the last embers of anarchy and restored ttie 
civil service to*its normal working Tlic first ten jears o' "is reign 
were, in the domestic sphere, years of consolidation , m the cours 
of the next fifteen, by a senes of bold and far reaching measures, 
a reign of law was established such ns no 4Vestem people had enjoyea 
since the days of the Caesars , „ 

Henry 11 w«s (ortunate m being nblc to draft his oivn laws 
leell as administer them In faet he eame as near to being an absolura 
monarch os it is possible for a King of England to be The tore 
of the country for a strong government, and the ndditiona P® 
denved from the possession of half rranee, enabled him to streten 
the limits prescribed by custom and precedent further than he raign 
othensise have dared, to eroim the work of his grandfather by 
developing the King's household and court into an eMWtlve at 
trained offlcials and a bench of judges sitting in courU noth function 
clearly deBned, and to plant the foundations of a legal system win 
was to rival that of Home m ingoence, while based upon pnncipl 
definitely national 


12 

The Birth or tiie Common Law 


The Norman Kings honestlyendeavoured to maintain the Erig 

law as It had been under Edward the Confessor But English law 
was cumbrous and out of date and not even uniform, for there was 
one law of Wessex, one of Mercia, and one of the Danelaw, and 
doubtful cas^s that of Wessex had to be given the 
aU the good wiU in the world, it was impossible foT the Noma , 
with his methodical instincts ^d his highly develope eu no lo 


to adopt such a system without transforming *t 

The stronghold of English law was the sheriff s county court 
where the law, or immemorial custom, was declare y e sui o 
Even where the King deputed some special representative to ry on 
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imjwrtAnt case, it wtxs through the mnchmery of the count} court 
that he ^^orked Thus •when Lnnfmnc, Archbishop of CanterbiXj}*, 
sued Odo, Bishop of Uayeux and Carl of Kent, for the return of 
some lands, the case was tried b} the King’s commissioner on 
Penenden Heath before the "count} ", reinforced b} certain 
magnates from outside To them the law} cr Archbishop pleaded his 
ovm case, as he had pleaded long ago in the courts of his native Pa\m 
Such a three days' experience must have been an education in itself 
to his hearers 


Even the new ro}al justice did not conscioiisl} aim at superseding 
the old dooms But as early as Henry I’s reign these were becoming 
mote and more difTicult to interpret, less and less suited to new 
conditions The French speaking clerks about the court made 
valiant attempts to reduce them to some sort of order, and a number 
of treatises, the first of the noble senes of English law books, represent 
their not whoU} successful attempt* to formulate the law of good 
King Fdward as amended by his Norman successors 

But the tvvelfth ccnlur} was to sec the advent of a more potent 
influence, and one likely to commend itself to encroaching authonty 
The Law of Rome was novr being studied in the great 
schools of Northern Italy, which had ahead} given us a Lan* 
franc Smee his time, however, the code of Justinian, the crowning 
achievement -of Roman Jurisprudence, had come to the West, and 
the importance of its message to civilization was fuUj appreciated 
It was m the troubled reign of Stephen that another of those scholarly 
Lombards to whom England owes so great a debt, one Vacanus, 
came to England, and is believed to liave given lectures at Oxford 
on Roman Law IVhether at Oxford or not, lecture he certainly 
did and Stephen like the muddle headed soldier he was, made an 
attempt to sdence Kim, not with success 

He must, indeed have been a singular!} inept monarch who would 


discourage a sjstcm all of whose principles made for authority 
for the V ery centralization which Stephen, alone among the Norman 
Kings, had failed to mamtain against his feudatories For the 
Roman Law is the voice of that iron bureaucracy which had 
succeeded m imposing peace and uniformity over the only civilized 
world It knew It was the voice of Caesar, the aU powerful and 
diMne soimign. mpojmg his noli and his system impartially upon 
Jew and Greek, Gaul and Nnmidian , it aUowed ot no variation and no 
concBsion to prejudiee or local prescription its grand aim was order 
and It took no nccomit o£ liberty It u not strange that King^ 
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saw the ndNantages of $uch a s\-st«m from their point of \iew, and 
lliat alongside the rc\ i\ ed 8tud> of the cu il law , the Popes, the real 
representatnes of Home, should ha%e encouraged the parallel growth 
of the Canon Law, hosed upon Homan principles, centralized m 
Home and ignoring all national boundaries 

With a French speaking court and a monarch like Henry II. 
there might haie been expected such a Roraaniring of our Jaw 
as enabled the French monarchy to advance from feudal impotence 
to the despotism of Versailles, and swept oscr the German states 
m the early sixteenth century Nothing of the sort happened m 
England, and that Homan law was unable to take root in our soil 
IS a striking wilnc« to the persistence of that spirit of mdiMdunlism 
which England has inherited alike from Saxon and Northman, 
and which runs like a tough cord throughout our history She took 
just as much of Homan science and ^j'stem as she needed to build 
up a law peculiarly her own, as much the voice of England as 
Justinian’* code had been that of Rome This 2a« was called the 
Common Law, ur tJte law common to all England, and m this aspect 
its development is strangely simitar to that of Roman law For 
the Romans had developed their jurisprudence out of the simple 
expedient of striking an average between the laws of the ditferetik 
nations with whom they did business And so the King’s judges, 
fay a senes of recorded precedents, gradually built up one common 
law out of the varying bodies of custom they heard declared in the 
pravincial moots 

Homan law aims above all things at simplification, its spint is 
that of the French minister who boasted that at any gnen moment 
of School hours, all the children of France were repeating the same 
lesson ’English law, as its warmest admirer will scarcely dispute, 
has none of this merit of simplicity, it is jealously conservative of 
tradition, it bases itself oipon the rights of the individual The 
Englishman has always been suspicious of generalizations, the rights 
of man do not appeal to him, but he is going to have his own nghts, 
or trouble will ensue Even if he changes, he prefers not to admit' 
it but to pose as the restorer of time honoured custom To the 
Roman “ what pleases the pnnee has the force of law ”, the English 
man replies with Henry Ill’s barons, ‘ we will not that the laws of 
England should be changed ” 

Even Henry II, whatever Angevin blood may have flowed m 
his veins, is thoroughly English ta shall we say thoroughly Norse 
in his respect for the established letter of the law However much 
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he may change things m realitj, he is alwaj-s, in theory, standing 
for them as thej ha^ e been, and not as they ouglit to be. He takes 
Tvhat he finds, and de\eIops it with manellous skill Thus, in 
establishing that most national of all our institutions, the jur>, he 
IS merely taking an old expedient of Charlemagne’s for determining 
the royal dues, and transplanting it to the judicial sphere He is 
also buddmg on the habit, sanctified b> centuncs of English precedent, 
of trusting in important matters to the judgment of the general bod> 
of suitors to the local courts And he is following out the pohej, 
towards which his Norman predecessors hn\e been feeling, of calling 
m the aid of the small man— it would be premature to say the people 
—against the baronage Not bj new legislation but by the issue of 
new writs, he interposed the authority of the Croivn between the 
baron and his dependents, and that on the Mtal question of land 
tenure , if Front de Boeuf should o ist plain Godric or Ilichard 
from his tenement, the \ictim can now apply for a wTit of noiel 
dw««in, by which the case can be settled before the King’s judges 
bj 'the -s crdict of a jury And if Front de Boeuf is still recalcitrant, 
he may find himself liable to the formidable penalties attending 
contempUis hrevum ** 

- As \vith the land, so with the criminal law Junes were 
. empantUed not only to present lists of suspected persons, but also 
to determine the gudt or innocence of those who “ put themselves 
on the country ” The transition is easy to the great clause in 
Magna Charta by which no free man may be imprisoned or dis 
possessed or outlawed or banished or m any way destroyed excent 
by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law of the land a clause 
of which Its authors doubtless did not realire the full implication 
England was fortunate in finding, in this most cntical phase of 
her legal history, men of outstanding genius to , a t 

her law Ranulf GUnviU, the justiciar of Henry II, was thrflret'"' 
on the long list of authoritative jurists which includes the a ! 
Braeton, Littleton, Coke, and Blackstone Ur the Ve^n, ““ 

^ after Hen^ II’s accession the general Uw of the land tLUrf T 
Common Law, was in a state of abnormally rapid deseU * 
and the royal authority was being continuously emended HU 
lepslation, but by the issue of new forms of UtUm U U ^ 
Chancery Boman Law, having accomplished 
of the runiung, but not without having left nn*^e^^^ 
despotic sunphfication in assimulatmg the status r 
. that^of sMvery Norman and BomL 0.0^^ o"/ s'tl^UtfLI 
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out the confusion of Saxon tcnuns bore harcllj on the common 
people, fa\ounng uniformity at tlic expense of liberty The onl> 
wonder is that the process was not carried further, that the Common 
Z,aiv, even in that French speaking court, « ns able so quickly to 
shake ofl its Roman fetters The Church, uith her oivn sjstcm of 
Roman jurisprudence, i\as jealous of her civil rival, and, with more 
reason than Stephen, intcr\encd to suppress it, for the Hol^ Fathers 
of the earlj thirteenth ccnlur) ucre bj no means minded to render 
unto Caesar the things that ore Caesar’s 

To an Ulpian or Papmian such a structure as the English Common 
Law would no doubt ha\c appeared as mere chaotic barbarism 
It had inherited from the Saxon all the verbal formality that had 
marked the proceedings of oatli helpers , there uas a correct form 
for each action, and the slightest deMalion therefrom Mould lose 
the litigant his case It relied to an extraordinary degree upon 
precedent , records of cases were being kept before the close of the 
twelfth century, and proxide the material for the classic treatise 
of Rracton English Law did undoubtedly suffer from the want 
of logical simplicity , it was cumbrous, formal, and hopelessly 
complicated, but it Mas a Inmg grD%vth, rooted to the soil like one 
of those knurled and twisted oaks that stands proof against the 
storms of centuries It grew with the groulh of England, it was 
planted in her American colonies, and when her so\creignty departed, 
her law remained , it has proved the most beneficent gift that she 
has been able to confer upon her Empire of India , it has developed 
into a system of jurisprudence equal to that of Rome in the extent 
of its influence, and perhaps destined to surpass it by virtue of the 
individualism which, like that of a Gothic cathedral, is its informing 
principle 

18 

Freemen in Arsis 

An axe was laid by Henry JI to the root of feudalism when he 
developed the principle, first adopted by his grandfather of sub 
stituting a monej payment, called scutage or shield money, for the 
nulita^ service b^v whicb^ vassal ,Daid for his lands In the state 
of society under which feudahsm had grown up, personal serwee 
was the most natural method of discharging obhgations , the lord 
wanted to get his corn reaped by the only available labourers, the 
King had to get his battles fought by the only available army, that 
of his vassals But with the gradual emergence of Europe from 
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the darkest age, the povfer of money increased, and it nas more 
comenient to hire professional soldiers, who would go anj'irhere 
and, m the most sinister sense, do anything, than depend on the 
uncertain and undisciplined support of lassals, furnishing their own 
expenses fort) days and no more The Norman Kings had been n ell 
acquainted nith the use of mercenaries , during the anarchy of 
Stephen’s reign the> had been imported in great quantities, especially 
from Brabant, and gi% en the English a sufficient taste of their methods 
to arouse on und> mg hatred of any mercenaries nhatei er Henry 11 
had turned these ruffians out on his accession and, witli one brief 
mtenal, kept them out Their re introduction by John was largely 
responsible for the hatred which united all classes against him at 
the end of his reign 

But Henry II’s need of such support was imperative in what 
has been somewhat misleadinglj styled his Empire It was not 
an Empire, but a number of French provinces that he happened 
to include among his personal estates, and about which he was 
perpetually engaged in unprofitable squabbles with his own sons, 
and his overlord, the French King For such campaigns the feudal 
levy was obviously impossible, it would have taken most of his 
allotted tune for an English knight to get to the scene of action 
For both parties, Kmg and vassal, the payment of money down 
would be far more convenient But with this, the last excuse for 
feudalism disappears And while Henry was hmng mercenanes 
abroad, be was laying the foundations of a national army at home, 
by taking in hand the old levy of the people which had done good 
servnee to lus grandfather and to himself In 1181 ordained that 
every free man, according to the extent of his holding, should be 
provaded with arms, and that the inevitable jurors should be sworn 
in ev ery hundred and borough to see that this was done 

Not every man, it wiU be observed, but every free man The 
greater part of Englishmen were not free, but viUeins, tied to tbe 
soil and without the protection of the King’s law, except in such a 
sense as a dog enjoys protection at present 

■Roman Law had drawn a bard and fast line between slave and 
freeman, and in this English law followed suit, ignoring the com- 
plication of serruftee tenures that existed before the Conquest, 
and placing the viUem on the same footing as the slave under the 
later, more humane Roman Ic^isbtion — a creature to be treated 
kindly, but with no rights whatever, the chattel of his lord the lord 
of the manor Thus far legal theory, but m practice a more tolerable 
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Mas a common cause of Christendom against the brute in nwn The 
difTicuUj that the modern man finds in understanding his medie\al 
ancestor is that he finds it almost impossible to realize how much 
nearer that ancestor was to the animal The modern educated man 
has at least attained a measure of refinement and self-control to 
which the contemporaries of Hildebrand and Coeur de Lion were 
strangers hlembers of our Ilo>al Family no longer express their 
annoj'ance bj foaming at the mouth and biting the carpet, nor do 
clerical gentlemen signify their disapproval of a newly elected 
Archbishop bj dancing on bis body We hove remarked m the Celtic 
temperament a headlong swiftness of transition from thought to 
action, but it must be admitted that by modem standards, the 


Nordic temperament had stiU a long way to go m the mastery of its 
passions We do not say that we are better men than our 
ancestors, but that our moral problems are of a more subtle and 
complex order than theirs 

“We will master the flesh and its longings restrain “ xs apt to 
sound cheap and platitudinous to men who have leomt to restrain 
their grosser impulses as a matter of course But m the Middle 
Ages the struggle between the flesh and the spirit was direct and 
terrible Our own ideal of refining the senses to their utmost capacity 
for enjoyment would have been hardly intelligible in the eleventh ^ 
century. The flesh was a tyrant with whom no terms could be kept, 
it must be utterly subdued and mortified When that singularly 
worthies': young man, Prince Henry, son of Henry II, was dying at 
Martel, he caused his attendants to stnp him of his soft raiment and 
put on him a hair shut, to tie a rope round his neck, and haul him out 
of bed on to a heap of ashes, where he received the last sacrament 
Nay, actual lousiness was esteemed as a mark of sainthood there is 
an unsavoury legend of how the Queen of IVance, entertaining the 
gorgeously robed Thomas k Becket, observed his sleeve moving, 
and insisted on knowing the cause On the sleeve being untied its 
inhabitants fell out on to the floor, where they were instantly changed 
to beautiful pearls ® 


Such was the grossness even ot virtue in those days The Church 
was indeed carrying on an uphiU and heroic struggle in the midst ot 
enormous enl . the little communities ot monks had some reason tor 
teelmg themselves islanded in a sea of iniquity, or as sheep sent forth 
among wolves The awful enpenenee of Stephen’s reign, when men 
said openly that Christ and his samts slept, is enounh tfst.m„r . 
what the feudal magnate could be, once "the bonry“‘3"iem 
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loosed. The Hed King declared that he had got no good out of God 
and God should get no good out of him , even the good natured 
Robert Cmthose was reported to have starved 800 prisoners in Lent, 
and this practice of starving prisoners is one of which even the 
chivalrous Coeur de Lion has not escaped the suspicion 

The Church did at least set up a milder ideal against this universal 
violence and heartlessness But her instruments were men, men of 
the same blood and bke passions with the “ devils and wicked men ” 
she strove to convert The danger was lest she, too, Should be captured 
and corrupted by the world around her. Hence the extraordinary 
importance that her great popes of Hildebrand’s school attached to 
keeping her free from the interference and jurisdiction of the State 
Simony, or corruption in ecclesiastical appointments, was a deadly 
disease to be exorcised at any cost The Church must have the 
appointment of her own rulers, her courts must be free, administering 
their own milder law m independence of the merciless law of the 
State God must be allowed to have the things that are God’s, the 
Bnde of Christ must not be degraded into the harlot of Caesar Such 
was the lofty ideal that inspired the Hildebrandine reformation 

The Conquest forced England into communion with the rest of 
Western civUization just when the rehgious revival was entering 
upon Its most intense phase And religion, at that tune, compre* 
hended the whole range of intellectual activities An educated man 
was, with rare exceptions, a clerk, a man in orders, though not 
necessarily a priest or monk, and whatever culture existed was 
fostered and kept withm bounds by Church which, we must 
remember, was a mind training association on a vast scale, as well 
as a spintual empire, and even, to some extent, a business concern 

Such a society could not fail to soften, xn the long run, the rigours 
of Norman domination, and by the mere fact of its standing above 
racial or tribal prejudices, act os a defence for the crushed and other 
wise defenceless native populace At first, it must have seemed as if 
the proud foreigner who displaced an English abbot or bishop differed 
all too little from his neighbour id the castle But the baron was a 
Norman, whereas the Churchman, in so far as he was true to his 
calliiy. was naither-Erydish jinr Jfomian but something transcending 
both, a Catholic fiforeover, as churchmen couM not found families, 
the foreign element m the Church dwindled more rapidly than among 
the nobility 

It IS customary to speak of the Homan Church, at this time, as 
cosmopolitan, but this is to widen its scope unduly It was European 
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or rather estem European, the spiritual successor of the old Western 
Empire The feehng that inspired the Crusades 'would be more fitly 
likened to the old Roman imperialism than to what -we now know ns 
cosmopolitanism But this sentiment was in conflict, or compromise, 
with the self-consciousness of smaller units, local or tnbal, which 
were by no means minded to merge them individuality in the 
citizenship of a resurrected and spiritual empire Neither English 
man nor Norman, Frenchman nor Fleming, was going to follow the 
example of the old Gauls and Bntons by resigning himself to the 
status of a contented provincial The triumphs of spiritual Rome — 
the humiliation of the Emperor Henrj IV before Pope Gregory VII, 
the homage of John Lackland to Innocent III — were startling enough, 
but they were transitory and unreal compared 'with those of old 
Rome 

Nevertheless, the importance of this partial unity of Western 
Chnstendom can hardly be over estimated The Conquest, if it 
brought England under the heel of a foreign gamson, brought back 
to her clergy the knowledge of Latin, the medium of intellectual 
exchange throughout the cmlized West It placed at her service 
the organizing genius of a Lanfcanc, the scholarship of an Anselm 
It enabled foreigners to accomplish the task with which our own 
Alfred and Dunstan had wrestled m vain, of putting an end to the 
slackness and slovenliness that were the bane of the Anglo Saxon 
Church 


This reformation first took the form of a strengthening, such as 
Dunstan and his colleagues had essayed with very imperfect success 
of the regular or monastic element in the Church It was among the 
parish priests, poorly educated and often mamed men, very much 
under the thumb of the local lord, that the seed sown by the Church 
was most choked bj thethomsoftheworld The necessary tightening 
up of ecclesiastical discipluie was first and most easily effected among 
the communities concentrated m selected spots and -withdrawn from 
the world for the a> owed purpose of living an intensive rehgious hfe 
according to prescribed rules The evidence of stones is conclusive 
on this point There is comparatively httle buildmg of parish churches 
before the end of Ibe deveolh cenluiy, but the monastenes and 
mouaefc cathedrals rsere already hegmuiug to nse up m the majest.e 

sternness and simplicity of the early Norman style ' 

It IS only with dasvn of the twelfth century, when the 
distmction between Frenchman and Enehshman ,.11 e 
obUteraled. that the revival beean to aHect the panshee'lL 
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settlements m the remotest parts of the countrj, and particularly 
in those northern districts that had been laid waste bj William the 
Conqueror. The good fathers were by no means content to sa\ e their 
souls in ascetic idleness , they were industrious and skilful agricul- 
turists, and, most of all, sheep farmers, and their exertions not onl) 
helped to revive these wasted districts, but also to strengthen 
England’s economic position by fostering her export of wool 

The Church, then, m England ns elsewhere, was intensely alive 
throughout the twelfth century It was a time of constant 
experiment and new departures Her mind training sj stem was from 
time to time being brought up to date Even the canons, the laxncss 
of whose discipline had been the despair of earlier reformers, were 
frequently assimilated to monks by the institution, which dates from 
the preceding century, of orders of regular canons An interesting 
departure was that o! the on^y purely English order m monastic 
history, that founded by Gilbert of Sempnogbam, which reverted to 
the old Anglo Saxon practice of including both canons and nuns m 
the same foundation 


The most conclusive witness to the vitality of the Church is that 
of the churches themselves We ore opt to talk of the Norman style 
as if it were some fixed and determined thing, instead of being, as it 
actually vv as, in a state of continuous development for ov cr a century 
Indeed, it would hardly be difficult for an expert to fix, within a 
decade or two, the date of any fairly complete Norman budding he 
happened to come across The development is from the massive and 
imperial sternness of a conquering race to the joyous exuberance 
of native craftsmen free to express their individual and national 
personality It is the light before the dawn of English Gothic 


The ever increasing exuberance of ornament received a salutary 
check from the Cistercian asceticism It was the ideal of this order to 
eschew every form of deliberate adornment The conscious pursuit 
of beauty was abhorrent to their notions of single hearted pietv 
'Bu^ftle mon*Ks must 'nave "haA beauty m their souls, for they loved 
to plant their monasteries not only in the remotest but the lovehest ' 
spots And their denying themselves ornaments in their churches 
only compeUed them to toll back upon the essentials of construction 
and thus achieve n beauty of an even higher order than that 
they professed to seem The Ctercan budders had no smau!h“= 
m preparing the ground for the trausrtion to the pointed .T 
known as Early English pointed areh style 


So tong as Kmg and rulmg cUss spoke a foreign language and 
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despised the name of Englishman, the European outlook of Rome 
might be indirectly favourable to the gFo^vth of patriotism in 
England The Church was often the only power that stood between 
the common people and the worst abuses of feudal tyranny We 
read how the Bishops and learned men cursed contmually the 
anarchs of Stephen’s reign, too often in vain J Even Henry II, if 
he stood for efficiency, set up an iron bureaucracy which, if it curbed 
the magnates, bore hardlj, both in theory and practice, on the 
common people To our notions, the proposal of the Church to set 
up a jurisdiction independent of the royal courts seems, as mdeed 
It seemed to Henry, sheer anarchy That a clerk svho hod committed 
murder should he snatched from the arms of the law and that anybody 
who could read or remember the Latm version of the 59th psalm 
could qualify for a clerk, was a negation of ordered go\emment 
worthy of Gilbert’s iltkado And yet, in despite of logic, it let m a 
gleam of mercy upon that hard tune that must have been welcome 
indeed to those wliose lives had little other alleviation 

In the Constitutions of Clarendon, the manifesto of royal pohej 
that brought to a head the quarrel between Henry of Anjou and 
Archbishop Thomas k Becket, the Londoner who championed the 
extreme claims of the Church to be above the law, occurs thefoUonmg 
significant clause 

“Sons of villeins should not be ordained mthout tlie consent 
of the lord, on whose land they arc knoivn to have been bom ’’ 

The Church did, in fact, oKcr the only ladder by which a poor 
man could hope to rise above the disabilities of his class, cicn, like 
biicholos Breakspear, to the headship of all Cliristcndom The one 
English monastic order, that of Gilbert of Sempnngham, vas, in 
particular, largely recruited from among the poor 

So that in judging between the King and the Archbishop, ve must 
first clear our minds of modem prejudices Both were true, but 
imperfect heroes, each was standing for a cause which he honcstJj 
believed to be essential to the welfare of the realm Henry’s Empire 
was to collapse, and his bureaucracy to turn to tjTanny m the hands 
of his joungest son, Bccket’s Church was shortly to become a 
giganticleceh, sucking the wealth of the country tofurthcf a misemblc 
crusade not against the Saracen, but against the Christian Commander 
of the Faithful ^^’hatcs cr were the Arclibishop’s faults, the Fnglish 
loved him “ Blessed u he,** they cned, ** that eometh in the name 
of the Lord 1 “ ^Vlien, just before his munler, m his own Cathedral, 
by a party of supcraemcmble •* King** men a knight brought him 
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a message from the court to qmt London and return to Canterbury, 
“Will the King,” cned he, “dmc off the shepherd that the wolf 
may tear the flock ’ Let God see to it ! *’ As one lingers among the 
cloisters of Canterbur), there comes before the mind’s eje that 
tragicall> grotesque \'ision of the Archbishop being hustled along by 
a crowd of panic-stricken monks, and tr> mg vainly to preser\ e the 
dignity of his ofTicc, or at bay in the gloom of the vast cathedral, 
foul mouthed, struggling, and then bending his head meekly to 
receiNC a martyr’s crown There is the still stranger scene of the 
warrior and statesman, Henry of Anjou, his forehead pressed against 
the cold stone of the tomb, his back scarred with the weals of penance, 
crying like a child over the bones of St Thomas of Canterbury 
Lastly there is the strangest scene of all, that of another English 
monarch, after the lapse of nearly four centuries, reversing his 
predecessor’s \ erdict against himself, and casting the sacred bones out 
of the tomb no man knows whither All three, kings and arch 

bishop, were working, according to their lights, to ends not ignoble 

‘ in tragic bfc, God wot, ’ 

No villain neM be passions weave the plot, 
e are betrayed by what Is false withm ' 


The Seed of Patriotism 

^Vhile Saxon England was being conquered and held down by 
Normans, Brythonic Wales had not escaped scathless Even while 
Edi\ard the Confessor sat upon the throne, a Norman community 
had been planted on the Wye at Hereford, and it was not long before 
the expansive energy of the conquerors began to seek fresh fields 
With the Norman came the castle, and this threatened checkmate 
to a foe whose strength had lam in ambushes and guerilla war among 
the mountains Powerful earldoms, Chester, Shrewsbury, Hereford^ 
were established upon the border, and m Northern Gwyimedd and 
Southern Deheubarth the chain of castles crept along the coastal 
lowlands Then there was a surpnsmg raUy of Welsh arms and 
national sentiment The anarchy of Stephen’s reign weakened ih. 
intrudeis and large tract, mdudmg most of Gwynnedd, wlr^ 

recovered Wales had aU the tenacity of life that r 

low grade of organization She had the advantages of anft, j 
evasion afforded by her mountains and she had, besides a'’njd°"r 

Thertr — untC^\?: 
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The struggle for liberty fanned tlie national pride to a vliite 
heat, and produced a notable revival of native poetry, some fiercely 
patriotic, some tenderly sympathetic with tlie things of nature 
Wc quote some examples from Professor Lloyd’s classic History of 
Wales — 

“ The KJng of England came with hb battahona — 

Though he came, be returned aat wlh cattle ' 

And this 

“ Gwalchmal am I called a foe to all the English ' 

And, in a more tender strain — 

* I love that sea strand of Meinonydd, 

Where a finow white arm waa my pillow, 

1 love to hear In the thickets ofpnvet. 

The nightingale a note in the for famed meeting of waters ' 

But not even the sentiment of nationality was capable of 
imparting to the Webh that unity of action which would have given 
them their only chince, and that but a faint one, of preserving their 
independence once the full weight of England should be brought to 
bear upon them A powerful chief like Llewelyn the Great might, 
by sheer force of personality, create the semblance of unity, but 
anything like an efficient central government could not be imposed 
on the tribes of mountaineere Yet if England was, ultimately, to 
conquer Wales, there is another and just as important sense in which 
Wales may claim to have conquered England Pive and a half 
centuries after the last Welsh King had died, by an obscure hand, 
there was in England a poet who voiced, with singular accuracy, 
the sentiments and patnotism of his countrymen This poet had 
certainly a rather vague and deprecating reverence for Norman 
blood, but when he wanted to construct something m the nature of 
a national epic, it was not to IViUiam the Conqueror nor Holf the 
Ganger that he turned for a hero but to the British Arthur, the 
shadowy lord of the Welsh Mabmogion 

That British and not French or Norman tradition should have 
come to be the theme for heroic legend marks the transition from a 
conquered England to one united in sentiment and a common 
pride of achievement For though French may continue to be the 
language of the law and the educated class, this has no more 
significance, by itself, than the fact that Marcus Aurelius chose to 
write his reflections m Greek, and Frederick the Great failed to be 
a poet in French 

The Normans, ever adaptable, were not long in making them 
selves at home u ith their Welsh neighbours Along the marches were 
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ft good man} men, like that engaging priest of the world, Gerald de 
Bam, who hardlv knew their oun nationality “I am sprung," 
wrote he, ‘‘ from the Welsh princes and Marcher Barons, and w hen 
I see injustice to cither race X hale it ” Such a contact was exactl} 
what MVclshman and Norman Englishman needed to bring out the 
best points m both 

Tliere was liMng, in the first half of the eleventh century, a monk 
of the Benedictine Abbe} of Monmouth, bearing the Norman name 
of Geoffre}, though he has been suspected, with some reason, of 
Breton nntecedents and has had his name rendered in Welsh as 


Griffith ap Arthur MM e hft\ e no reliable information as to his origin, 
but in spirit he is ccrtainl} a Norman through and through, a Norman 
saturated with MM’clsh influences and MV’elsh tradition It is owing 
to this fortunate conjunction that he was able to produce a book 
whose inniicnce was not onl} British but European He, in fact, took 
the old, dreamlike, Celtic Arthur of the Mabmogion a shadow King 
moving among shadows, and transformed him, by a stroke of the pen, 
into just such a hero as the typical Norman lord had always dreamed 
of being Even the rufilan Rufus had seriously discussed plans of 
conquering France, and had talked of some day crossing the Alps, 
and sacking Rome like another Brennus MVhat the Red King would 
hav e liked to do was just what Geoffre} ’s Arthur did 

The Norman was in fnct, what his buildings proclaim him to 
have been, a bom imperialist The original Arthur, if we grant his 
existence, had been a King or general desperately defending his 
native soil against an invader who could be at best chicked for a 
time But this defensu e warfare no more sorted with the Norman 
ideal than Arthur s wild hunt after the Twreh Trwth Geoffrey’s 
Arthur is too practical to bother about pigs , with all the methodical 


energy of the Norman he reduces in succession, the Saxons the 
Scots, the Irish, Iceland, Gothland the Orkneys Norway, Dacia 
Aquitaine, and Gaul placing vassals of his own upon the vacant 
thrones He is then crowned at Caerleon with a pomp and ceremony 
truly delightful to the feudal imagination This modest programme 
having been fulfilled i* is now the turn of Rome “ How sweet will 
be even death itself” exclaims a royal follower of Arthur, ” «hen 
suffered m revenging the mjunes done to our ancestors, in defending 
our liberties and in promoting the glory of our Kmg * ” Arthur does^ 

m fact, annihilate the Roman army, and is mst crossing ti,*. ai ’ 
S b‘ Uk'"' recalls b]m to EoBland and ^ 
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Geoffrey works up another British legend, which he may have 
found m the Welsh histonan Nennius, and was destined to be of 
influence m the formation of patriotic sentiment This «as the 
supposed ongm of the British from Brutus, the grandson of Aeneas 
We have already stated our reasons for suspecting that this legend 
may have some substratum of historical truth, but it is only fair to 
admit its extreme convenience for the purpose in hand Nennius 
had been a little hazy as to who Brutus really was, and seems to 
hover between a Roman consul and a patriarch, but the reason for 
making him a son of Aeneas is obvious England wanted a hero who 
should stand in the same relation to her history as the pious Trojan 
to that of Home Hence sprmgs a crop of stones about old Kings of 
Bntam which have given to our tradition and literature such time- 
honoured names as Sabrina, Lett, Loenne, and Guendolen 

Never was a book more timely than this of Geoffrey. He may 
have been as consummate a liar as another chromcler, William o 
Newburgh, made out, his Welsh scholarship may have been as 
defective and his Latin as eamne as his most ill natured cntics 
have mauitained , all this will not alter the fact that he provided, 
just at the tune when it was needed, a bond of sentiment strong 
enough to bind together Norman and Engbshman as fellon^ 
countrymen of no mean nation, children of Trojan Brutus, an 
heirs to the glory of British Arthur 

In the year that Geoffrey died, Henry of Anjou came to the 
throne Such a dominion as his including, m one form or anothe^ 
the British Isles and half France, might well claim comparison with 
Arthur’s conquests, and demand such a legendary backgroun 
^ A Welsh poet had sung, m a line of tremendous impressiveness — 

•• But unknown is the grave of Arthur ’ 

The Norman was not content to rest upon the unknown Henry 
caused the Gate of Remembrance to be opened at Glastoi^uty, 
and the remams of his distinguished predecessor were duly 
in a coffin inscribed with full particulars of identification This had 
the double advantage of providing our royal Ime with the actual 
bones of their presumed ancestor, and of proving to t ose e , 
particularly Bretons, who still looked to his coming again o iver 
them ftom the Normans, that Arthur was well and truly dead 

Even the chroniclers of contemporary fact bore t eir p m 
helpmg to create a common bond of sentiment Henry of un ingtM, 
in some rather turgid verse with which his prose is mtmpers , 
depicts England as callmg on Kmg Henry to deliver her rom e 
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scourge of inarchj , nnd Ilcnrv asrcpljingto the “ Land of mj sires " 
that her omi red cross leads him on to wm for her freedom and glorj 
^\iUiam of Malmcsburs, the leading historian of this time, though 
WTiting as a Norman, praises m eloquent srords the courage of Harold 
and his men, and refers to England as ** our dear counlr) ”, and 
Ordericus Vitalis, aiho was carried off from England at the age of 
nine to be brought up m a Norman monaster) , ne\ er forgets to displaj 
his lo\e for England, a lo\e tinged with monkish pit> These things 
ma> be straws, but the> show which way the wand is blowing 

It IS m the avTitmgs of John of Sahsbura , a churchman of English 
ongin and one of the foremost scholars of his age, that wc find an 
English patriotism, not to say jingoism, m the fullest, modem sense 
John’s conception of the State is almost innocent of feudalism, 
and he resembles no one so much as Herbert Spencer m his opphe^a* 
tion of biological analog\ to the social organism To him tlie English 
are ” our countrjanen " — he has a chapter on the examples of \ aloiir 
gi\ en bj " our countrsanen ”, another on the mischiefs that haa e 
befallen them through lack of discipline Harold and Rufus, though 
for dynastic and moral reasons re$pecti\el\ John is bound to dis 
apptoa e of them, ha\ e to be lionized as examples of national prow ess 
And John is a erj careful to point out that Henry H’s army, that 
brought Stephen to terms was of ** our countrymen ” Those 
orthodox mediei alists who delight m repeating their formula that 
patriotism was inconceivable to the medieval mind, must have 
some trouble in finding a convenient explanation for so un 
compromisingly Bullish a John os him of Salisburj 


Haona Cuakta 

Henry II, rvith aU his ability, was not equal to the task of 
defending the ramshacUe and heteroeeneous collection of Trench 
provinces that gave him more French territory under his direct swav 
than his overlord, the King of Prance There was no reason wh I 
ever for such an arrangement, even eeenomieally there was no 
^mmunity of interest to bind together the scattered provinces a^d 
Henry lost his only chance otprovndmg this when, early in his re™ 
he tried to get an outlet on the Mediterranean, found h.s iC ® n 
overlord barring his path at Toulouse, and drew back ° 

Already in France a sense of nationahfv 
outwards from the royal town of Pans, and as yetZdly “Smg 
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the outlying provinces Before the story of Arthur had begun its 
■work of turning Norman to Englishman, minstrels were singing of . 
Roland who had died for “ sweet rrance ” Pans, with her famous 
university, was already becoming the centre of culture she has 
remained ever since The work of centralization and consolidation 
w as going on briskly under the House of Capet throughout the twelfth 
century, and the new spirit was expressing itself, after the fashion of 
that age, m stone March Phillips has shown how exactly the rise 
of Gothic in France corresponds in time and place with the ^ow 
of natural consciousness, and how the twelfth century o uc 
cathedrals on the map give the impression of shots on a targe 
whose bullseye is Paris This awakening of Gothic energy, this herce 
and riotous assertion of communal ^ersonahtj, sounded the ea 
knell of the power which, for no reason except the higghng ot tne 
matrimonial market, was exercising a strangle hold on 
France ”, and keeping her King from the possession of her fairest 

prowes^^^ brought forth the man m the shape of King Philip 
Augustus, one of those typical French statesmen whose lives are 
devoted to realizing, with a ruthless and unscrupulous logic, a policy 
thought out on simple lines Philip’s idea was that of ^ihp the J air 
and Louis XI, that of the great cardinals and Louis Xn, to unit 
as large a Prance under as strong a government as possi e e 
behind him the nascent energy that expressed itself m the ’ 

the awakened self consciousness ot the towns with which he was 
careful to aUy himself The Angevm empne had as much chance of 
withstanding the outward preswire from Pans, as the eggsheU when 
once the chicken mside has begun to peck rts way out 
The details ot the desultory feudal wartam m which 
pitted against h.s own sons, egged on by ^ 

What does concern us is that the long peno o ,_f™hve system 
that had enabled our Kmg, to buUd up their 
IS now at an end, and that system has to 

and ultimately hopeless warfare So far ***' ,, . ^ a 

of the Angevins being a source of strength, 1 eo energy 

task to which then- resources were madequ.te Genius and ene gy 
could only postpone the mevrlable crash By ‘he end otJ«ry . 
reign he was a baffled and beaten though it only 

humiliating peace with bis sons and Phil p f_tallw revealed 

lost him an insignificant amount of territory, a 
the weakness of his " empire ” 
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His son and sxicccssor, Richird, Mho, as governor of Aquitaine 
and ally of Philip, had helped to bring down his father’s gTc> hairs 
M\th soTtov. to the grave, found himself in the same impossible 
position, A first rate soldier, he went in for fighting in much the 
same spirit as some modern gentlemen for big game shooting, and 
since the best fighting was to be had m Palestine, he recklesslj added 
to his already excessive liabilities by going, in company vulh Philip 
and others, on a crusade, after having bled his Kingdom white to 
foot the bill But PhUip, who was m no sense a sportsman and knew 
exactly what he wanted, soon found an excuse to get home and was 
no sooner home than in defiance of his pledged word, he began 
operations against Richard’s fYench dominions His task was 
lightened bj the fact that Richard himself fell, on th? wn> home, into 
the hands of one of his owti crusading allies, and needed a crushing 
levj on the wealth of his Kingdom to ransom him The rest of his 
ten years' reign was passed m a sordid, cruel and on the whole 
successful war against Philip The Angevm mhentmee was preserved 
for the moment, and Richard endeavoured to perpetuate the division 
of the Seme valley by budding an impregnable fortress overlooking 
the nver, but m the task of postponing the inevitable he was 
exhausting the resources of hts Kingdom, devising new and more 
drastic methods of taxation, conferring pnvileges right and left 
for cash down, putting a dangerous strain even on so powerful an 
administrative machine as that which had showed its efficieney by 
functioning smoothly during his absence and captivity 


Richard, who had now entered into partnership w ith a mercenary 
ruffian of the worst type and was engaged in an ignoble treasure 
hunt, had his expensive career cut short by a well directed arrow • 
His brother John, who succeeded him, was, perhaps alone among 
our Kings, of an unmistakably criminal type A bom adventurer 
he lacked for nothing in cunning and energy, but these inhented 
qualities were maned by the fitfulness and lack of concentrated 
purpose that are the inevitable handicap of the moral degenerate 
He was soon in trouble with Philip, end stood by m helole^ 
r=>ourc=less apathy while that penaiteat monaroh qu.eOy 
apptopnatad ona aflar another of John's French ptovmces 
him only the southern Aquitaine, which, bem* most remote r ' 
national centre of Pans, was stiB capable of WaUy tTl V , 
that oHered a market for her wines The fact u that the 
of E^Und had proved dcBnitely .nadeqaate fX‘ 
half France, and the feudal magnates, without whose motTand 
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man power tlic King was helpless, had discovered the anstocratic 
equivalent of downing tools 

To add to John’s embarras«:ment5, he became involved in a violent 
quarrel with the Pope over the nglit to appoint an Archbishop of 
Canterbury Relying on his foreign mercenaries and the strength 
of his administrative system he successfully defied the power of the 
Church and the terrors of interdict and excommunication for some 
years, but the breaking point was reached when be found himself 
threatened with a French invasion and with his baronage on the verge 
of passing from passive to actiic resistance As a last resouTce, he 
tried a desperate but not unplausible gamble He became the Pope’s 
vassal, a more abject surrender than had been required of him, and 
thus having turned Rome from an enemy into nn ally, tried to win 
back his lost provinces by means of an alliance with Germany, as 
represented bj the Emperor Otto IV This alliance was shattered 
b) Philip m a decisive battle among the Flanders marshes at 
Bouvines This disaster brought the disaffection at liome to a head 
John who had been co operating with the Emperor by invading 
France from the west, returned to England with bis prestige 
shattered, his coffers empty, and his foreign policy in rums The dis 
content of the baronage now broke out in a flame of revolt and thej 
were joined, in defiance of the Pope, by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and most of the higher clergy, and by a London which had already 
attained a large measure of self government Practicallj defenceless 
John was driven to gam tune by sealmg the famous charter of 
liberties presented to him by the rebels, and knowoi to subsequent 
ages as Kagna Charta 

Magna Charta is a document about which there has been much 
misleading talk It has been described as instinct with an almost 
inspired wisdom prompted by pure self saenfiemg patriotism and 
more recently, as a mere reactionary manifesto putting back the 
clock of progress It would argue but small knowledge of human 
nature in general, and that of the feudal lords in particular to 
imagine that the interpretation they would put on tlie law, when 
they had the King at their mercy, would be wholly disinterested 
It IS easy to point out that the ‘ liberties they safeguarded were 
m fact, their own privileges as against the Crovfn, that the “lawful 
judgment of his peers ” to which every man had a right, might easily 
be interpreted as putting the magnate beyond the power of the 
King’s judges But we ought to take a wider and more generous view 
of the Charter as a whole The mere fact that it was accepted by 



subsequent generations ns the cornerstone of our liberties, that its 
confirmation was constantly demanded and its principles constantly 
appealed to, ought to sa\c it from the charge of being merely 
reactionary 

The Charter is twofold in its intention One part of it ^as not 
destined to survi\e John, and, indeed, was never put into effectue 
operation It consisted of an impracticable scheme for controlling 
an impossible King which, m eHecl, transferred the powers of the 
Crown to a committee of twenty five magnates, along with other 
terms of surrender by which John had not the faintest intention of 
abiding The other part was the real Magna Charta, which subsequent 
ages regarded with an almost superstitious re\ crence as the foundation 
of English, not to speak of Amencan, liberties This was no dictated 
peace imposed by subjects on their sovereign, but set out to be a 
statement of an already existing law, by which the relations between 
sovereign and subjects were regulated It amounted to this — ^His 
Majesty has not played the game , m future he must undertake to 
keep the rules, and m case there should be any doubt about it, here 
are the rules in black and white 


A charter of liberties was no new thing Such a one had been issued 
by e^e^y one of John’s predecessors since the Conquest, with the 
exception of Richard That of Henry I had been peculiarly com 
prehensive, and Magna Charta was merely this document elaborated 
and brought up to date It may not have seemed so great a thing 
for the most disreputable of English Kings to be required to follow 
m the footsteps of the Lion of Justice 

That the Charter is something more considerable than a mere 
mcident in a struggle between tyrant and feudatories is due partly 
to the variety of interests John had united against hun, which render 


it more of a national pronouncement tJian any of its predecessors 
and partly to the English love of precedent that made it not an 
attempt to formulate a new settlement, but to return to the state of 
things that had existed under the two Hennes Credit is also due to 
the gemus that inspired its composition, m which we may perhaps 
detect the hand of the public spmted Archbishop, Stephen Laneton 
There is a grandeur and sunphcity about its leading clauses that nmd 
them, as late as Bkekstone’s day. the simplest mmmary eXDress.ea 
of the Eogloihrtian’s fundamental rights Such reactionTry ekmenk 
ns crept m were not destmed to survive The wnt nrajno, a 
caUed up cases of disputcdtenure from the feudal to the roval 
was, indeed, abolished, but a wnt was substituted tor it undM an uf* 
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name No lapse of tune can, however, detract from the ^andeur 
and relevance of such words as To no man will we sell, to no man 
will we deny or delay right or justice ” The spint of the Charter is, 
in fact, the spirit of England The mere fact that it deals in a practical 
manner with concrete gnevaiices, and that it appeals not to the 
abstraction that ought to be but to the custom that has been, makes 
it more English than ever 

In one sense, it may be true to say that the work of the Conqueror 
and the two great Hennes was shattered at Runnymede In a truer 
and deeper sense it was crowned and brought to completion The task 
of the Normans, and particularly the Norman kings, bad been to 
bring method and order out of slovenliness and anarchj That 
order was now established on impregnable foundations The adminis 
trative machine continued to function unimpaired but so long as 
the Charter stood firm, it must function by law and not by any man s 
arbitrary capnee And that law was not the centralized despotism 
of Rome, but the Common Law of English liberties 



CHAPTER V 


FA’GLAND A NATION 
1 

The Growth of National Feeliso 


John, with the Pope to back him, lost no time in teanng up the 
scrap of parchment he had sealed at Runnymede Ills mercenary 
army was soon back, again, and the baronial forces in arms against 
him were getting so much the worst of it that they offered the croivn 
to Louis, son and heir to Philip Augustus of France The accident 
of John’s fleet haMng been crippled by a storm allowed the new 
claimant to effect the last overseas invasion of England on any 
considerable scale, and the tide of war had again begun to turn 
when a surfeit of peaches rid the earth of John This ended any 
chance Louis might have had of making good his claim, his 
summons had been a policy of desperation and now even the magnates 
had no further use for him And while his English supporters were 
changing sides, his prospects of obtaining French reinforcements 
were gravely compromised, for, unlike the Conqueror, he had left 
an unsubdued Dover on his communications 


And now a national hero had arisen in the person of Dover’s 
defender, Hubert de Burgh, who, despite his foreign name, is entitled 
to an honourable place on the roll of English patriots Determined 
to prevent a new French army from getting across, lie roused the 


fisher folk in burning words If this folk lands, England is lost ” 
he told them, and when they protested that they were only poor 
fishermen and not sea warriors or pirates, he added that they might 
hang him if he surrendered the Key of England The fishermen 
were moved to tears . one cried “ who is ready to die for England ? ” 
another answered “ here am I *% and prescntlj the fleet, thus hastily 
collected, and far inferior in numbers to the enemy uas beatm* 
tip towaris Calais to get the weather gauge of him A victorv 
as complete and decisive as Trafalgar, was the result, and Louis’ 
cut oil from support, was quickly dwposed of It ,s small wonder 
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that when, fifteen years later, Hubert had fallen out of roynl favour, 
60 beloved was he by the common people tliat a poor smith refused, 
according to Matthew Paris, to strike fetters on the man who had 
saved England 

This seafight off Dover is important not only for the fact that 
it prevented another foreign conquest of England, but from the 
evidence it gues of England having begun to find herself and to glow 
with a spirit to which it would be pedantry to deny the name of 
patriotism The existence of this spirit is a fact which the modern 
school of historians, that has done such sterling work in transforming 
our notions of medieval history, is a little prone to obscure It is, 
after all, rash to take medieval man entirely at his own feudal ' alua* 
tion No doubt he was apt to explain every political relationship 
■ in personal terms, to talk of states as if they were estates and nothing 
else It is also true that the country was as yet, in many wajs, 
far from perfectly united , that a Kentishman might ha\ e found it 
as difficult to explain himself to a Yorkshireman, as he would, 
nowadays, to a Celtic speaking Welshman , that the men of the 
Cmque Ports might have come to equal loggerheads with Normans, 
and Cormshmen or East Angbans, and that the municipal authorities 
of Bristol carried on negotiations with those of Winchester and of 
Rouen on much the same footing French was still the speech of 
the court and the magnates, and the Church, with her centralized 
discipline and universal language, was std] an influence making 
for a larger patriotism of Western Europe 

There were then many forces making agam^t what we now know 
as nationalism, and particularly in the beginning of the century, 
when the magnates, the men who supported the French candidate 
for the throne, were only just learning to thmk and act as English 
men None the less the thirteenth century is remarkable for the 
Vigorous growth of this spirit, which was never more actively in 
bemg than dunng the ingns of the third Henry and his son 

As early as the reign of Henry II, Englishmen were beginning 
' to think of themselves no longer as a conquered but a conquenng 
people, sons of Brutus and countrymen of Arthur By the tune 
Henry III came to the throne, Engbnd had severed most of her 
continental connections, and was beginning to acquire her own system 
of law, her national universities, and a flounshuig export trade, 
besides having something like a national hero in that most un English 
of sovereigns, Richard I The new spirit was reflected in art, and 
abo\ e all in the most expressive of all medieval arts, that of building 
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As catlj as tlie nuddlc of tlie tv elfth ccnturj , it had become cv idcnt 
that the old bottles of Norman imperialism could no longer suffice 
for the nev vine of the Enghsh national revisal The avnkcning 
of French Gothic vas bound to be answered by a similar outburst 
north of the Channel, since the same spirit of Mgorous nationalism 
was astir in both countries 

For England had acquired what vos even more important than 
a national hero m the person, or rather the remains, of a great national 
saint The foreign ancestry of Thomas & Becket need not concern 
us ; to the medies al Englishman he was Saint Thomas of Canterbury, 
and the dramatic ciraimstanees of his martjTdom in his ovm cathedral 


and of the King’s penance at his tomb combined to bring pilgrims 
and — vhat the Cantcrbuij monks cared for even more — rich gifts 
from all parts of ‘Westem Christendom to his shnne Bj what vas 
certamlj, to the desout imagination, a natural consequence of the 
traged), four jears after the murder the Norman choir, completed 
forty jears before under the auspices of Prior Conrad, was consumed 
by fire The monks at first thought of rebuilding it on the old lines, 
but in those days architecture was ali\e and not imitative, and it 
was impossible to put back the clock 

Seventy miles to the South East of Pans, at Sens, had arisen 
one of the first though by no means the most complete and ornate 
of the French Gothic cathedrals From thence came to Canterburx 
the master builder, Willmm, in order to supervise the erection of 
a new choir and a sanctuary fit to house the shnne of so distinguished 
a martyr He proceeded to teach the English masons to work in 
the new pointed style which was taking the place of Romanesque 
in his ovn country, and this combination of foreign tuition and native 
craftsmanship resulted in a building — the choir ve see to day— 
which IS not onlj a beautiful work of art, but an important historical 
evert, in that it bridges the transition from the Norman method 


of building to one that is not only in name but m fact English The 
French master builder was, with his work only half done in 
capacitated by a fall from the scaffolding, and his work was taken up 
by another William, known as “the Englishman”, who showed 
himseU in no way mfenor to his teacher This English William 
though the mam lines of his work had already been determined' 
was by no means minded to be the copyist of his Freneh namesake’ 
and there is no more fascinating spectacle for the lover of architeet,™ 
than to go from the Trinity Chapel, the Englishman’s first independent 
work, to the side aisles and the Eastern Corona, and see him gi^dually 
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evolving a style at once national and individual, v> ith slender detached 
shafts and graceful lancet svindons 

Canterburj choir stands midway between the old style and the 
new, but the full transition was inevitable The Norman, ns the 
nation recovered spirit and began to assert its individuality, began 
to take on an ornamental exuberance altogether foreign to its 
massive simplicity, and provoked the Cistercian reaction in favour 
of discarding ornament altogether and concentrating on pure 
architecture Thisliadtheeffectnotonly ofdiscrediting the methods 
of the old fashioned Benedictines, but also of stimulating a search 
for fresh constructional methods, and the discovery of the greater 
freedom and energy implied in the supersession of the round by the 
pointed arch Foreign influences, to which so centralized an order 
as that of Ctteaux was peculiarly susceptible, no doubt pKyed their 
part in hastening the transition It is notable, at nnv rate, that the 
neii style comes triumphantly into being under the avsptces of Saint 
Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, and a native of that Burgundy which played 
such an important part in the development both of the round and 
the pointed styles The East Transept and the westernmost of 
the two choirs of Lincoln Cathedral, in their chaste and rather 
sombre magnificence, signalize the final break with the Norman 
tradition, and the birth of a stvle which is equally entitled to the 
names of Gothic and Early English 

Whatever may be said of Cantefbuiy, liere at least is an atchi* 
tecture that owes nothing essential to the imitation of French models 
So distinguished a French cntic as VioUet le Due has disclaimed 
any suggestion of French influence m this part of Lincoln Cathedral 
“ The construction is English, the ornaments are English, the 
execution of the work belongs to the English school of workmen at 
the begmnmg of the thirteenth century ” ^ In some ways, indeed, 
this choir of Saint Hugh represents a more advanced development 
of Gothic than anything in contemporary France Its building 
occupies the last eight yeare of the twelfth century 

Another evidence of the growing sense of nationality is to be 
found in the establishment of our first universities These institutions 
■were oJ great and mcreasmg importance all over ’ffesternCVimteridoKi, 
and their rise heralds the transition from a theocratic to a secular 
order of society It is true that the universities were founded under 
ecclesiastical auspices for the training of clerics and were, in theory, 

‘ GentUmans Magazint, May, ISfll, quoted in Bells Cathedral Series 
Lincoln 
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IS purclv ecclesiastical bwlics ns the monasteries themsehes But 
there ^\c^e clencs and clerics in the Middle Ages, nnd manj ^\ho called 
themscUcs b% this name vere scholnts nnd oflicials cnjojing the 
status nnd immunities of churchmen, but in other uajs little 
distinguishable from lasTncn Upon such men the Iwnds of 
ecclesiastical discipline nnd corporate lojnltj would be less potent 
than upon the regular arm) of monks and the staff of beneficed or 
paid priests This independence expressed itself in two ways, 
first m a roudj and aggressiic natiouahsm, stnkmgly at \ariancc 
witli the sujier patriotism fas cured bj the Church, and second!) 
in a liberts or boldness of thought that might cosil) lapse into hercs) 
Down to the latter part of the fourteenth centun, to speak of 
English umiersity life is much the same ns to speak of Oxford, for 
Cambridge, which was started by an Oxonian exodus during the 
troubles of John’s reign, plajs an altogether secondary r6lc, and 
though attempts were made at starting other uniicrsities, thc> neicr 
got properlj going There were certaml) schools at Oxford ns 
earl> as Hent) I’s reign but the mam centre of attraction for scholars 
Mas the Unnersit) of Pans, at which students of all Western nations 
congregated Howeier the growing runlri between on England and 
a France, each more and more conscious of her own nationalit), was 
bound, sooner or later, to put an end to this state of things It was 
when Thomas a Becket had fled from England and a not altogether 
unbiassed French sympath) was aroused m his favour, that the 
English students appear to haie been expelled, or at any rate to 
have migrated from Pans From this time forth Oxford becomes 
a full bloivu English \im> eisil) , a sludtum generale, as it was called 
‘ English” is perhaps too narrow a word, for students resorted 
thither from e\cry part of the Bntish Isles, the Irish being dis 
tinguished e> en m those days, by an excess of rowdmess The bitter 
ness born of wars and oppressions had not jet entered into the souls 
oT the four nations, and fhere seems to ha\e been no particular 
obstacle, so far as we can judge bv the evidence of Oxford, to the 
growth of a national sentunent embracing the whole of the British 
Isles The ‘ nations ” into which the students grouped themselves 
for the purpose, largelj, of chrome rows, lay North and South of 
the Trent line — ^IVales and Ireland counting as South 

The atmosphere of the medieval University was certamlv the 
opposite of what nowada)S we associate with the word ‘‘eler-Ll » 
There was in fact a proverb which ran. 

When Oxford dnuvs Its knife 
England s soon at stnfe 
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The untlcrgrnduntc of Ihosc da}s vias a handy rnan with his weapon, 
and possessed a militant interest in polities si Inch nowadays is more 
charrvclemtic of the Continental than the English univcrsitj It 
IS no Tionder that Oxford is found m the van of the struggle against 
foreign and Papal pretensions that uent on throughout the long 
reign of Henry III 


The Ciiuacn asu tup Natiov 

In the epoch of transition that is comprised in the fiftj six 
years of Henry Ill’s reign, the mam interest centres in the Church 
The pontificate of Innocent HI saw her at the height of her prestige 
and influence It uas no small triumph for the Western Empire, 
m its spiritual reincarnation, to have regained the formal sovereignty, 
not only spiritual but temporal, over the lost province of Britain 
The King of England was the Pope’s \assal, and had the Church 
found it possible to live up to her highest ideal, and make her yoke 
easy and her burden light, there is no reason to belies e that such 
an arrangement would have been resented by the Eng/ishman of 
that tune 

For the English people, as distinct from the French speaking 
aristocracy, had every reason for nffeetionate gratitude towards 
Mother Church To some extent at least she had blunted the edge 
of royal and baronial oppression, the last of the good old English 
Kings was one of her saints, and her martyred champion, Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury, exercised more power from his magnificent 
shrine than he ever had from the chair of Saint Augustine It was 
Saint Hugh of Lincoln who set up what Bishop Stubbs has justiv 
characterized as a landmark in constitutional historv by successfullv 
resisting one of Richard’s exorbitant war levies It was Archbishop 
Stephen I^ngton who was the brains of the national movement that 
produced Magna Cbarta 

If the Church asked for allegiance and even monej, she could 
fairly claim to have earned both by the services she performed 
In that rough age she exercised an inffuence that was, an the whole, 
both civilizing and humane Pope Innocent III presided over 
a General Council which at last succeeded m abolishing the barbarous 
superstition of trial by ordeal and the Church also set her face 
against the Norman innovation of trial by battle The Christianized 
version of Roman Law, called the Canon Law, which she applied 
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m her courts to the ^ide mnge of humnn relationships that fell 
■withm her jurisdiction, was kinder and more scientific than that of 


the la) courts The uniiersities were her training schools*, the 
noblest works of art and architecture si ere created under her auspices , 
such rudimentarj science as emerged Mas the product of clerics, 
because clencs Mere the only educated men A stcadil) increasing 
number of schools testified to the Church’s activities in training 
up each rising generation It was the Church too, and most of 
all the monasteries, that supphed a rudimentary system of poor 
relief, and was responsible for the numerous hospitals in which the 
sick, and particularly the lepers, were cared for, and which were 
counted by the hundred — so small a township as Berkhamsted, 
for instance, ha\nng no less than three 

If the Church could ha^ e concentrated peacefully on her civilizmg 
mission, she might ha\e mamtained and even increased her power 
But there was a rival candidate for the headship of Christendom 
m the German monarch who aspired to be Roman Emperor, and 
the long and wearisome struggle between the two was entering upon 
Its final and most embittered phase The last of the great Hohen> 
staufen Emperors, Frederick 11, was more fitted for the fifteenth 
century than the thirteenth He had all the sceptical and pagan 
spint of the Renaissance, and was a man whom the Papacy 
instinctively felt it must crush at all costs Towards the middle 
of the century, and particularly dunng the pontificate of Innocent IV 
the Holy Father subordinated every other consideration to that of 
defeatmg and uprooting the House of Hohenstaufen Like all 
prolonged Lfe-and-death struggles, this one was ruinously expensive 
and the Popes had to keep on raising money, from whatever source 
it could be obtained, regardless of consequences IVhen nt last 
the Hohenstaufen were out of her path, the Church found that her 
spiritual arm was cnppled , her provinces were becoming nations 
and made light of her claims to dominate their temporal affairs 
But by this time the best of her work had been done 


Thus to the Englishmen of Henry Ill’s reign the Papacy appeared 
partly as a civilizmg and spiritual mfiuence. and partly as a rapacious 
foreign power usmg her vassal provmce as a xmleh cow The simatio 
was complicated by the fact that among English churchmen the snml 
of patriotism was begintung to conflict with that cf ^ 

In theory there was „„ eueh th.„g ev^n" rEnXh 

UK.’oSn'^""’ to, 
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p:o\nico within tlie Ilom«n Chiircli, tJicrc tttrc two scpimte and 
indcpcndLnt provutccs of Canterbury and \ork Nobody as yet 
dreamed of qucstionini; the allegiance owed by churchmen to the 
head of the Church Ihitthcor} and practice were no more necessanlv 
the simc in the Middle Ages than in our own day, and the demands 
of the Pope bore hea\ icr upon ecclesiastics than upon laymen The 
very Arciibishop Langton whom the Pope had forced, after interdict 
and cxcomrnunication, upon a King of England, was one of the first 
to prove that a good churchman could also be a good Enghshman 
e\cn to the extent of refusing to enforce a papal censure against 
John’s insurgent barons 

Henry Ill’s reign witnessed the growth of a militant nationalism 
even among clerics and magnates The King himself was a sveak 
and devout man whose \ery piety led him to play into the hands 
of Rome He neither tliought nor acted as an Englishman He 
still had hankerings after restoring the old Angevin Empire, ntid his 
feeble attempts to accomplish this by force of arms were as unpopular 
in England as thc) were unsuccessful tn loanee Hut he had no 
hesitation m filling his court with foreigners, on whom he lavished 
his favours This alone was anincentise to the disgruntled magnates 
to take their stand upon the principle of England for the English 
Vnd it IS by no means inconsistent with what we know of human 
nature that the\ should have esentuallv chosen for their champion 
a naturalized Frenchman in the person of Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, and biothcr id law of the King 

It was shortly after the King had in 1227, declared himself 
fit to goa ern, which he neither was noreser became, that the struggle 
between Pope and Emperor waxed acute, and His Holiness began 
to apply the screw to both clergy and laity His claims were pressed 
with the ruthlessness and pertinacity of a Shylock One legate, 
Otho, was said to ha>e taken awa\ with him more money than he 
left in the Kingdom To extortion was added jobber} The Papacy 
found an easy wa} of paying off its supporters by jobbing them into 
fat English benefices To crown all the Pope induced Henry to 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire for him by embarking on wild-cat 
efynastre schemes in the Empire ancf Svet!}, Co be bi'tsaced iriiir 
English money Henry, who was at heart a foreigner and who cared 
less for his country than for the Church that had shielded him during 
Ins minority, proved his docility by confessing that he had neither 
the right nOr the wish to oppose the Pope in anythmg whatever 

This, as a wise churchmanship might have foreseen, had the 
9 
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effect of discrediting the Homan cause not onlj m the State but in 
the Church The crj “ it’s your money we want ” is no more popular 
in ecclesiastical than m la) circles Thus we hn^e the curious 
situation of the King taking the side of Rome and the more 
enlightened among the clergy that of England One Archbishop 
of Cantcrbur), the sainted and scholarl) Edmund Rich, actuall) 
went so far as to threaten the King with excommunication unless 
he would dismiss his foreign fa\ountcs, and stood up mnnfull) 
against Papal extortion until at last his gentle spirit broke under 
the strain 


The greatest of all nationalist churcflmcn of this reign was 
undoubtedly Robert Grosseteste, a poor man’s son who rose to be 
Bishop of Lincoln He was the fnend of Simon dc Monlfort, an 
ally of the Franciscan movement, and his eminence in the science 
of his da) IS acknowledged by no less on authonty than RogerBacon 
" A manifest confuter of the Pope and King,” says the monkish 
historian, Matthew Pans,” the hammer and despiser of the 
Romans ” He w os, in fact, the nearest that age could produce to 
an Anglican High Churchman, sedulous in his assertion of ecclesi- 
astical pm liege, but firm against dictation from abroad In 1251 he 
chose to be suspended from his diocese rather than admit an unlearned 
Itahan to a benefice, and the next year we find hun firm m resisting 
the demand of both King and Pope for a subsidy for a crusade 'When 
told that the French had given way under similar circumstances 
he dnly retorted that twice makes a custom Even if -we reject, 
as unproven, the story of his final grand remonstrance to the effect 
that the Pope’s power is onlv valid m so far as it tends to edificntion 
a doctrine which Luther might have endorsed, we must at least admit 
the significance of such stones having grown up around Grosseteste 
For though his unpopulanty with Rome prevented an otherwise 
certain canonization, the people from whom he had sprung knew 
tneir cnampion, and a\ ’ms grave, ’like that of his fnend Simon de 
Montfort, miracles attested the common fame of him 


Open revolt ngainst Home eras sWI n couree hardly dreamed 
of in England, but the common people no longer looied to Home 
at them shield a^inrt alien t:jranny. her champion was no longer 
greeted with, Blessed is he that Cometh in the name of the Lord " 
The appearance of a legate was as lilcely as not to be the 
for a not, and the mdncretion of the legate Otho’s cousin, a mS 
cook, in splashing hot water into the face of an Enehsh h, 
produced the first recorded instanee of an Oxford rag m tL mm"’ 
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of winch a Welsh student succeeded m skewering the cook neatly 
with an arrow 

It ^as nine years later, in 1247, that a Parhament or assembly 
of magnates, lay and clencal, was held in London, from which letters 
of strong protest were sent, one to the Pope and the other to the 
Cardmab, signed with the mark of the City of London For London, 
now indisputably the capital city, had suffered more than any other 
part of the Kingdom from the blundering partiahty of Henry HI, 
and her citizens were assuming the character they were to maintam 
for centuries, of the most intractable and politically alive section 
of the community The^oney evaded by the Pope is, the remon 
strance pomts out, wanted for defence against foreign enemies and 
to provide for the poor 

Impatience of oppression was by no means the only force at work 
makmg for national self consciousness The Common Law, not 
made, but begotten out of inunemonal custom had now definitely 
established itself as tlie law of the land, end was developing a complex 
and highly technical system, losing thereby some of its earlier 
adaptability There was now no question of Homan Law becoming 
donunant in the King’s courts, where the Isnjere were already 
becoming a powerful and highly conservative body, wth a vested 
interest in the tangle of precedent and procedure that they alone were 
competent to unravel It is the age of Bracton, whose exposition of 
the laws provided Enghsh jurisprudence with its first classic, unless 
We are to include the treatise of GlanviU in the reign of Henry H 
, The law was the King's law and administered m his court, or 
rather the separate courts into which the original court, or “ Cuna 
Regis ” was, by a natural process of evolution, beginnmg to split up 
But Magna Charta had alreadv given national sanction of the most 
solemn kind to the doctrine, that the law is an independent entity, 
above the King himself The idea had hardly yet dawned that the 
law was the product of human will and could be altered at pleasure 
by whatever person or body of men happened to be sovereign 
ITie Great Charter set out to be no more than a restatement of an 
already existing law which the King had set at defiance And it 
was by a sure instinct that in times of oppression men should have 
turned to the Charter as to the bulwark of their liberties For by 
confirming the Charter, the Km g was making his formal submission 
to that law, and to a law so broad based on prescriptive right and 
so illogically complex that no tyrant nor benevolent despot could 
hope to bend it to his purposes 
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8 

As E\PEniSlEST IN NATIOViiuSM 


In 1258 the accumulated gne\anccs of the realm came to a head 
The King’s policy >'as discredited and his treasury emptj The 
magnates, lay and clerical, forced upon lum a system of government 
resembling in principle the Mliig settlement of 1689 The power 
of the Crown was to be transferred to an oligarchy, consisting of a 
number of committees A clean sweep was made of the foreign 
favourites, and the ambitious foreign policy was replaced by a 
strict "Little Englandism *’ But the system was too cumbrous to 
worh, and the magnates hid neither the unity nor the capacity for 
ruling the roost in the abcjance of monarchy Tlie members of 
the lesser baronage, the small country gentlemen, were by no means 
disposed to leave their destinies m the hands of their powerful 
neighbours, and with the backing of the King’s son and heir, the 
future Edivard I, thronged the court held next year at Westminster, 
and obtained an additional senes of provisions securing the right 
of feudal subtenants from encroacliments by their lords A third 
estate — if we may xise the term m the modern sense — was, indeed, 
beginning to raise its head, an estate that after many vicissitudes 
was destined to dwarf the other two Tlie machinery provided by 
the •'ow obsolescent shire moots, and the long established habit of 
choosing representatives for a variety of judicial and administrative 
purposes, provided a means of overcoming the difficulty of getting 
from so large and scattered a bodv of constituents an authentic 
expression of its will 


It now only remained to odd to the representatives of the country 
gentry those of the town burgesses to complete, so far as that age 
would allow, the Commons of England This was accomplished 
SIX years later, when, after a confused time of experiment and personal 
intrigue, the differences between the Royalist party, to whom many 
of the magnates had now gone over, and the nationalist coalition 
of barons and tondoners led by Sunon de Montfort, flared up into 
civil war The King started by getting the best of it and might have 
won but for the tactical genius of his opponent, w ho took him prisoner 
after a fight on the downs above Lewes, and held hun. though wuN 
svery ^rk ot cutward raspect, a pnsoaer Earl S.mon waa nlw 
airtuallv aovere.gn of Eaglaod and at once began to put mto force 
a pobey of tborongb going nationalmm, rnelnding the protectiorof 
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English craftsmen by keeping English wool for English looms, which 
were not as yet anything like numerous enough to absorb it, and 
by inducing Englishmen to sacndcc convenience to patriotism, 
and clothe themselves m the coarse fabrics of then natne countrir 
Simon was naturally anxious to establish such a policj on a? 
broad a basis of national support as possible It is for that reason 
that he summoned to a Parliament not only the magnates, lay and 
ecclesiastical, and two knights from each slure to represent the lesser » 
gentry, but also two burgesses from each of a number of toivns selected 
for their loyaltj to his cause There is no need to credit the Earl 
with any particular love for constitutional principles in the abstract,' 
or desire to be the father of representative government, and little 
need to stress the Continental precedents that he may or mav not 
have had in his mind He was merelj playing what to a man of 
his intelligence must have been an obvious card m a dangerous 
and, It proved, a desperate game He » as doing what eren* ro/er 
of England has had to do— squaring those sections of tlie communitv 
who were sufRcienti^ powerful to bring dow n his government if iic 
did not In spite of royal waste and papal extortion, Henry’s long 
reign had been on the whole, a time of peace and prospentj, and 
the towns, now fortified by charter against the v\ orst feudal exactions, 
were increasing rapidly in wealth and importance, and could no longer 
be left out of the reckoning Once they had come into the general 
assemblv of the nation, they had come to stay 

Earl Simon’s experiment of a nationalist government under 
Ills own auspices w as doomed to failure The magnates, though tliej 
had shown themselves capable of standing together for the law of 
the land, instead of separatel>, as m Stephen’s time, for their pnv’nte 
liberties, were too deeply infected with the feudal virus to hold 
together for very long and least of oil under one of themselves 
Simon himself was not altogether free from the suspicion of faniilv 
jobberj, and perhaps his foreign blood disqualified him from the 
English faculty of compromise He had been but n year in the saildJc 
when he found himself faced by the neeessitj of fighting the civil 
war o^ er again, and this time nt a hopeless disadvantage and against 
an opponent, the young Pnnee Eduard whose military genius was 
equal to his own IIis btllc arm}, largclv m-idc up of Welshmen, 
was neatly pinned m the bend of the Avon nt Evesham and cut to 
pieces u ith its leader Some of his followers, how cv cr, held out long 
enough to secure a reasonable compromise and prevent an unqualified 
Rojnlist reaction Tlievirtualrulerof thecountrj wnsiiow Fklwnn! 
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^>ho was as thorough paced a nattonalist ns Simon, and capable of 
continuing the Earl’s policy of ruling England b> her own laws nod 
as the interpreter of her will 


Gothic CnaisnASiTY 

The time when tlic Papacj was loosening its hold upon England 
Was one not of diminished but of increasing religious fen our This 
maj partly account for the fact that a course of long continued 
flecc ng and jobber) did not pro\okc even the suggestion of a break 
away from Rome such os occurred m the sixteenth century If 
we were asked to name a time when the Church was at her zenith 
of enthusiasm and creatue actnity ui England, it would be safe 
to put it about the middle of the thirteenth century, the time that 
saw the budding of Salisbury Cathedra! and the West front of Wells 
There had been a period of comparative barrenness m the first 
quarter of the century The interdict of Jolm’s reign hod produced 
an almost complete suspension of church budding and decoration, 
and this, as it turned out, was all to the good, os the partial breach 
of continuity enabled the English masons and craftsmen to start 
With a clean sheet, and create a purely English style of architecture 
free from any lingering vestiges of the Korman tradition 

In France, as in England, the thirteenth century is the supreme 
period of Christian Gothic architecture Philip Augustus had united 
the greater part of France and given her the rank of a great Eurofiean 
power, his grandson Saint Zx>uis presented the spectacle of the ideal 
Christian King, as Christianity was then understood, a wamor and 
statesman who allowed full scope to the chivalrous instincts of the 
French nobility, and the love of glory that is inherent in the French 
temperament He was a crusader, at a time when the crusades 
were already becoming an anachronism, from no calculation of 
personal or national interest but from pure, disinterested Christianity 
and m two magnificent forlorn hopes against the infidel he strained 
the resources of his Kingdom to danger point It is the prent 
ot ihe Sorbonne, of tlie almost free towns, of the culmimt.on'of 
Gothic m such masterpieces ns Rhernis and the Samlc Chanelle 
Such a France cut an incomparably greater figure in the y-rlH th 
an England struggling to realire her nationality in the teeth of 
government and papal oppression 

It IS only natural, then that should look to France for th 
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one attempt was made to acchmatize the French style in Pngland, 
the most notable of all being Henry Ill’s fa\ cured Abbcj of IVcst- 
minster, the East end of vhich that Gallophile and artistic monarch 
Ind planned on the French model of a rounded apse with its cluster 
of side chapels Into one transept of llcrefonl Cathedral the Italian 
Bi-ihop Aquablanca introduced a stjle more suggestive of Lombard) 
than the Welsh marches But no importation of foreign architects 
or ideas could avail against the unformulated English determination 
to express the national spirit in the national way The square 
apse, which the Anglo Saxons had taken ov er from the Celts, surv iv ed 
ever) attempt to supersede it, and certainlj produces an effect 
of spaciousness that makes the typical French apse seem cramped 
m comparison And as m the lai^r buildings the French tendency 
is to culmimte in a toneang West front, so in England the mass 
tends to group itself round the central toner, with a suggestion of 
foursquare immovnbiht) 

These, however, are but external and almost casual manifesta 
tions of profound and spiritual differences tyhat must be evident 
to ev ery understanding student of our architecture is a certain reserve 
about the chief Fnglish buildings to vrhich the French are strangers 
This ma> pirtl) be accounted for by the monastic associations of 
so manj of the English cathedrals, and the tendency, by means of 
cloister and chapter house, to assimilate even communities of canons 
to those of monks The English cathedral is shut off from the world 
in its close or enclosed space ^whereas the French stands m the heart 
of the citj, jostled bj houses, and with its enormous doors inviting 
all and sundry to snatch a few moments of holy calm from the turmoil 
without The whole spirit of the English building is typified by its 
deliberate withdrawal into the peace of the close Not only are the 
heights less stupendous, the entrances less cavernous but the openly 
display ed thrust of the buttress nbs is tempered so that the form of 
the upper or clear story is more serenely apparent than in the topical 
French cathedral 


Wth the interior it is the same Only m Westminster is there 
any real approach to the full steepness and uprush of the French 
Gothic, and even Westminster is, m this respect, a poor second to 
Amiens In so typicaUy English a production as Sahsburv the ev^ 

ischecked as It mounts fromfloortoceihng by the restraining gestur^ 

of a continuous horizontal line at the base of the t>b':=>'-ure 

.ntcor of^^eUs, desp.t. the Li Jt , 

carding „„ almost Anglioan d^reelness, there « 
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a debberate avoidance of anything that could be remotely described 
as tumultuous — here the eye is guided, as if by some invisible 
sacristan, along and not upward 

The English Gothic of the thirteenth century no doubt sacrifices 
much that is possessed by the French Despite the modem school 
of cntics that tries to reduce all building to the solution of technical 
problems, no architecture was ever great, that did not give the 
most exact expression to the spirit that inspired it The reason 
that French thirteenth century buddings are instinct with a full 
blooded exuberance, a pnde and joyousness lacking m our own, 
IS partly because England had not the same pride of national achieve 
ment as the France of Louis IX, and still more because the English 
towns, usually with a royal or baronial castle to keep them m order 
and the hand of the central government heavy upon them could 
not emulate the militant, municipal patriotism of the French 
communes 

Nevertheless these English buddings have a sweetness and 
solemnity all their own that goes far to compensate for the more 
obvious attractions of the French style If the stupendous West 
fronts and the towering interiors of Amiens and Hheiins strike the 
beholder with an instant admiration that has something in it almost 
of terror, the charm of Wells and Lincoln and Salisbury is one that 
grows upon him with a more gradual and persuasive appeal If it 
IS English in its absence of ]<^ic and its occasional perversity, as 
in that irrelevant West front of Lincoln which masks the towers, 
it IS English also in a certain undercurrent of melancholy, and a 
poetry compared with which the French style seems the most superb 
of rhetoric And we must never forget that we see but the gaunt 
and mutilated skeletons of what were once veritable Houses of God, 
aglow with colour and enriched with ornaments long since despoilM 

The coming of a purely English style witnesses a revival of that 
art of figure sculpture in which the Normans, for once, had been 
unable to rival the achievements of the native craftsmen In the 
thirteenth century the leeway was gloriously made up and the 
exuberant but rather crude enrichment of doors and arches in the 
later Norman style was replaced by an English statuary both 
admirable in itseU and perfectly adapted to the general scheme of 
the building The culmination of this art u the glorious West 
front of Wells, with its presentotion of the Christian brotherhood 
or communion of saints , with Christ, his angels and apostles (a 
later addition) above , the Ilcsuirection portrayed in a Were of 
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touching benut>, and below, the pick of God’« elect, Kings and 
vramots, saints and ascetics, bishops and nuns and deacons, together 
with the promise and actuality of the Sa\^our’s coming as revealed 
in Ills Old and New Testaments Here at least it would be safe 
to say that nothing, ev en in the sculpture of the French cathedrals, 
can rival the scope and grandeur of this glorious conception, realized 
by native craftsmen whose very names have been forgotten, and at 
the biddmg of a Somersetshire bishop, one of two famous sons of 
a small landomicr called Trotman 


Tliose who doubt the eicistcnce of an English patriotism in the 
thirteenth century have only to look at what stares them m the face 
from this multitude of niches The elect whom the craftsmen chiefly 
delight to represent and the people of Wells to see ate not the “ holy 
Norman Saints ” on whose relics Harold was tricked into renouncing 
the succession, but such English worthies as Elphege and Erkenw aid, 
Godne and Ethelburga, and instead of Norman Dukes, the company 
of sainted English monarchs, Edmund and Ethelred, Kcnclm and 
Oswin, and many another, vrhose merits the proud clergy of the 
Conquest, headed by Lanfranc himself, had united m depreciating 
It might be a commentary of Mtlton*s declaration that if God were 
beginning some new and great period in His Church, He would 
" reveal it, as His manner is, fiist of all to His Englishmen ” Even 
the more than half French Henry HI had no object nearer to his 
heart than to lav ish w ealth and skill upon beautify mg the foundation 


of his predecessor, the last of the good old Anglo Saxon Kings 

It v\as not only b\ stone figures that the churches and principal 
buildings were adorned Mediev al man was alway s a lov er of colour 
though his taste was more subdued than that which is fostered by 
the strong lights and clear atmosphere of Oriental countries But 
to rest content with grey stone was not m his nature Walls 
windows, floors, pillars sometimes even the stone figures, were 
coloured over as means or skill permitted In the art of manuscript 
aiumination, which is the foundation of medieval colour decoration 
the Norman Conquest so far from causing a breach of continuity’ 
had a stpeaglhening eWeet on the exquisite Anglo Saxon treatment 
of nomng line The school already established at the royal town of 
ttinchestcr continued its work, and it is only with the eon, I 
the thirteenth century that Winchester yields its supremacy to fh°t 
great centre of art and learning the Abbey of Saint Albani 

Of the painting of the twelfth and thirteenth cenlunei . n e 
the earhest stained glass the ravages of time and man have left 
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behind but pitiful fragments Dunng the twelfth century much of 
it IS as crude as the statuary, but that unrecorded artists even m 
those days were capable of fine work is shown by such stray gems 
as the Saint Paul in the Anselm Chapel at Canterbury During 
the thirteenth century the English primitives were creating a national 
style which entitles our native art to a more honourable place than 
it has yet been accorded Such a masterpiece as the Sladonna in 
the Bishop’s Chapel at Chichester shows that the Anglo Saxon 
tradition had never been lost, and that thirteenth century England 
possessed at least one master of the flowing line whose wizardry 
challenges comparison — to put iLat the highest — with the best Chinese 
work of this kind JHardly inferior is the Samt William, in the 
Fentory of Saint Alban’s, a creation of exquisite tenderness, by one 
of that school of monkish artists for which the Aobey was renowned,* 
and by one of whom the Chichester Madonna was not improbably 
painted Among the foremost artists of this school was the histonan 
— the most vivid of his time — ^^^atthew Pans 

It was not only the Church that gave employment to artists 
Henry III, if he made a bad King, would have made an excellent 
President of the Royal Academy, and m the decoration of his palace 
of Westminster he displayed as much connoisseurship as m the 
rebuilding of the neighbouring Abbey It is notable that the un 
patriotic Kmg could in neither the ecclesiastical nor secular sphere 
escape from the influences of bis time As the Abbey was devoted 
to the glorification of the last acknowledged Anglo Saxon King, 
so the palace walls blazoned forth not onl; that King’s coronation, 
but the exploits of the new national hero, Richard the Crusader 
The prestige of English painting, and partieularlj that of Samt 
Alban’s, is shown by the extent to which the art of Norway, a countrj 
closely bound to us by ties of trade, was swayed by its influence 

The fairest of all medieval colour effects were those that the light 
shone not on, but through The stained glass window is a de^ elopment 
of the Byzantine glass mosaic, the pieces being bound together 
by a framework of lead Some of the earliest survising stained 
glass IS contained in the Ascension window at Le Mans, which svas 
m the Conqueror’s dominions and was put up not long after his death 
Doubtless it Was by this path that the art came to England, but no 
relics of it have sun ivcd of an earlier date tfian the late twelfth or 
early thirteenth ccntur> Of the thick and hcav ily leaded medallion 
glass, with Its deep colouring and crude figure design, we hate no 

• The church of To^dington In HertfonliWf< contalnt one of Ihe bol 
exomples of what Is oh\ioosly Saint Alban’s work 
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Chartres to show its effect ivas like on n grand scale The 

best specimens are in the Trmilj Chapel and Corona at Canterbury, 
but the accursed zeal of the Puritan Blue Dick has denied us fores er 


the opportunilj of judging their effect when, os at Chartres, no light 
is admitted to the interior save through such a medium 

Of the great rose windows which arc the crowning glory of the 
French Gothic cathedral, the thirteenth century has left us only one, 
though a glorious example, in the “Dean’s Eje’’ at Lincoln It 
IS with a pang of bereaicment that wc contemplate those petal- 
less roses of ^\eslminster transept, and think of what they must 
have been and might still be But at least, we ha\e one triumph 
of the glassmaker’s art with which we nia> truthfullj claim that 
there is nothing to compare m an> place or period This is the 
transept window at York, known ns the Five Sisters Here there 
1$ no attempt to turn windows into bibles , the glass is allowed to 
speak direct to the soul in its own language of pure colour Tins 
art IS no longer representatiic but musical, a music of light as subtle 
and intimate as any of sound If we were asked what is the loveliest 
spectacle c\cr created by man, wc might hesitate between the Taj 
Mahal in the moonlight, or the Fi\^ Sisters at that sunset hour 
when the great West window is a sheet of living gold and the East 
warm with deepest crimson and blue, and yet, facing Northwards 
beneath the central tower, we have difficulty m turning a glance 
either to the right or to the left 

Although the same principles were applied by the same craftsman 
to secular as to ecclesiastical art, the standards of the mid thirteenth 


centurj arc spiritual to a degree never attained in succeeding times 
Thus there is comparatively little stress laid on individual personality 
still less on the externals of rank and fashion The figures of the great 
company of Wells are often hard to identify , we are just told, in the 
simplest fashion. “ this is a King or a Bishop, or a deacon or a* queen 
kVoess,” Wi mVrrfi.’iiVinA.-wt’wftrdiii are ’less ol’tiistorical characters 
than states of the soul There is undoubtedly much that is sordid and 
grossly superstitious in the religious life of this time, w hen forgery was 
one of the most effective weapons in the Church’s armoury and the 
trade in relics was pushed with a keenness that would put to blush 
the shadiest modern company promoter, but such as it was tb 
Church’s teaching »as, m England, rmphctly accepted, and the 
drama of human salvation possessed an importance m ibA ^ j I 

“nil"' ™ Slip 


The paroehcal system, which had been comparatively neglected 
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at the time of the Nornr\an Conquest, now, with the recovery of 
England for the English, not only made up tJie Jeenay, but nas 
becoming the most active and vital part of the Church m this coimtrj , 
sinM the tendency of the monasteries was more and more to drop 
their pristine entliusiasm, and instead of being islands of holiness 
in the sea of the world, to content themsehes with a fair, fl%erage 
respectability and the maintenance of their \ ested interests IVhatei er 
may be said of the compirative merits of the English and Continental 
styles in the greater buildings, it can hardlj be denied tint in our 
parish churches we possess a wealth of beauty and historical interest 
unsurpassed of their kind anywhere If an% thing can bring before 
us the realitj of medieval civiliralion, it is to find quite obscure 
country villages and hamlets possessed of these buildings cacli 
one in itself a treasure house of art and a mirror of taste utterly bey ond 
our modem powers of reproduction, and to think of the labour and 
munificence that must ha\e gone to their making 

The struggle of the Church for independence under her great 
Popes from Hildebrand to Innocent HI, had borne fnut in raising 
the status of the parish priests They were now m fact ns well as 
in theory tlic local tcprcsentalucs of the Churcli and in no sense 
the “ men ” or private chaplains of some lay lord Just as the Holy 
Fother himself had hud to secure his independence by the acquisition 
of territory, so the rector was in a much slrongcr position now that 
he himself had acquired the status of n small landowner, with a house 
and glebe as part of his benefice The long battle for priestly celibacy 
which the Chureh had fought rehesed her representatives from 
temptations to n d sided loyalty There were, of course, abuses 
that the Church from time to time tried to reform and purticularly 
m the practice of monastic bodies acquiring the patronage of livings, 
and filling them with vicars who lived, not on the proceeds of the 
benefice, but on a starvation wage 

Two ftntutcs strike one aliout the religious life of this time, 
neither of them an innovation but each a strengthening of an already 
existing tendency One of them ts the enhanced splendour and 
ceremonial of the 'Mass sacrifiee, the perpetually renewed 
miracle on which the power and prestige of the Chunh had come 
to depend A study of parish churches will show in how many 
instances the plain oblong of tlic Norman chureh was enlai^l nr 
mollified alKHit this lime for the pirpme of pnivwlhig n elianeef m 
keeping with more exacting euchanstie requirements The otJ er 
feature, especially notlcable in the large ehurchee, eonints hi the 
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elevation of the Virgin Mary to the status, almost, of a goddess, 
as eflicacious for most practical purposes and considerably more 
popular than the Members of the Tnnity The intense realism of 
the Middle Ages, to which the Persons of the Trinity were as real 
as persons m the street, could not stop short at the sort of vague 
reverence that is the common attitude novvadajs Not only Kings 
but also Deities were judged by results, and the Father, with Ills 
ch-.racteristics of wrath and implacability, might be feared, but 
could hardl) be loved with any especial fervour The Son was 
visualized as the damning judge of the future rather than the gentle 
Sav lOur of the past, and was understood to conniv e at the institution 
of Hell It was onlj natural, then, for the ordmarj sinner to keep 
his chief affection for the mild and tender hearted lady who, as 
he firmly believed, was capable of wrheedhng her Son into overlooking 
all but the worst crimes of anyone who could get into her good graces, 
and who regarded human frailty not with the sternness of a judge 
but with the partiality of a mother and perhaps something of a 
woman's caprice Tiie wish being father to the thought, medieval 
man delighted m investing Our Lady with divine powers and dignity. 
Hence it came about that by the fourteenth century none of the 
greater churches was considered complete without the addition of 
a Lady Chape], usually in the place of honour at the East End 
The vitality of a church, or in fact of any human institution, 
IS to be measured, in the last resort not by the excellence of its laws 
or system, but by the creative energy it is capable of engendenng 
Spiritually as well as physically, life proceeds not with smooth con- 
tinuity, but by a series of explosions And during its greatest period, 
the history of the Catholic Church is marked by a succession of great, 
creative efforts embodying themselves, finally, m some rule or system, 
and cooling down into routine So long as these efforts were renewed 


and so long as the Church could maintain her mastery of them she 
had a moral force on her side that made her practically impregnable 
The last two of these fresh leases of spiritual life, the last that the 
Church was to enjoy for almost three centuries, occurred almost 
simultaneously m the third d«^jade of the thirteenth century 
The one cry that is common to all great Christian reformers 
orthodox or heretical is " Back to Jesus " I„ the whole course 
of Christian historv, no man has come so near the spirit of the P A 

as Francis of Assisi and the Castilian Dominic, if his fam*. ” 

somewhat eehpsrfhy that of h„ more Ulustrrous 
was a smele-hearted enthusiast with a genius for organizat™^J 
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Catholicism reproduced so conspicuously, later, in Ignatius Loyala 
and Theresa The two great orders known as Franciscan aiTd 
Dominican had this in common, that they genuinely set out to attain 
the ideal of apostolic poverty and simplicity The Dominicans were 
at first the more militant and intellectual of the two, the black hounds 
of the Church who drove out the wolves of heresy, for m Southern 
France and Italy heresy, the beginning of a pagan rcMval, was 
awake withm the fold of the Church 

The Dominicans were essentially fighters, and where argument 
failed were quite ready to employ the sword of persecution But 
the Franciscans, while the first glow of enthusiasm wns in them, 
conquered not by striving but by the daily beauty and Christhke 
simplicity of their lives ’IVhile the Pope’s legate was going about 
in state, w ith a bodyguard especially told off to protect him from the 
people, and filling his coffers with English money, the mendicant 
friars or brothers were also going about, begging their bread from 
door to door and having not where to lay their heads, as joyous 
and usually as illiterate as children, yet bringing physic and spiritual 
consolation to the poorest and most outcast of the people, ministering 
to the very lepers, who might not come within the precincts of the 
Church 

Both orders, like other human institutions, w ere all too soon to 
lose their first ardour , they were to produce the inhuman inquisitors 
and toad eating " pardoners ” of later days, but not before they 
had enabled the Church to escape the immediate danger of schism, 
and the Papacy, later in the century, to sur\ ive the moral and spiritual 
bankruptcy of its triumph over Caesar 

5 

British Thought in niE Scholastic Age 

It IS not only in stone that England’s spirit finds expression 
during these jears of dawning nationhood During a period of great 
intellectual progress throughout Western Europe, her thinkers and 
philosophers are in the \ an The Universit j of Oxford was acquiring 
a reputation scarcely inferior to that of Pans and Bologna It was, 
however, very different from the home of aristocratic culture and 
monarchial sentiment it was afterwards to become , no one, in the 
thirteenth century, would have ventured to call it the liome of lost 
causes Its students v\eTe mostlj poor men, fired with a con 
suming zeal for knowledge, and m small matters as well as great, 
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robustU “ ng«n the go\ ernment TIicj ^\crc m the forefront 
of the nationalist movement against Henrj III and the Pope, and 
the most res olutjonarj innosalions in thought and politics are found 
in the svorks of mcdiesal Oxonians 

^^'hcn nie talk of English or of Oxonian thoiiglit we must bear 
in mind that in no subsequent period was thought so European ns 
m the dajs of the schoolmen What is now an ideal after winch 
we arc seeking by such Icntalwc expedients as Esperanto, was, 
in the 'Middle Ages, an accomplished fact Latin was the unncrsal 
language, and that it should ha\c been so is among the greatest 
triumphs of the mcdiesal Papacy Despite the badness of com* 
munications and the ignorance of printing, there was on interchange 
of thought and thinkers between the different unisersities ' far 
superior to ans thing that obtains nowadays Wlicrescr he might 
gu, the man of learning found himself welcomed, appreciated, under- 
stood, so long as he could a\oid the fatal imputation of heresy 
The Lombard Anselm becomes Archbishop of Canterbury, Duns the 
Stot lies buned at Cologne, an Englishman, Baconthorpe, a con- 
nection of the great Bacon family, keeps alive the spirit of the 
Slahommedun A\errocs at the Uniaersily of Padua 

Ueaertheless, there is a sense in which we may speak of as definite 
a Bntish eontnbution to thought as to architecture Gothic is 
European but Early English is national , scholasticism is European 
but tiie spirit of Bacon, Occam, and tVychllc is English, and thu rich 
harvest of thought and building springs from the soil of a patnotism 
new bom The twist that English thinkers give to European thought 
is characteristic of the English contribution to thought throughout 
subsequent ages “ Cut out the fine talk and get down to facts ” 
has ever been the Englishman’s motto It reveals both his strength 
and his weakness 


The never ending stricture that the English are lacking m ideas 
is one that, it they understootl its tufl beanngs, few of them would 
desire to rebut The facts of life are never simple, and even if they 
were ruled by logic, the premises are too involved and shifting to 
render chains of deductive reasoning a humanly practicable wav 
of arriving at the truth The English mind is resolutely inductive^ 
and most of all in dealing w ith the affairs of life Where the P i, ’ 
man talk, of the Hight, ct Man, the Englishman talk, „f llT'na 
Charta and bases his liberties upon precedent Ti,» t« i ® 
m the stony tvho n.nted to ™te aW Tt T 
de, and thence to h. 
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essay sparkling with cpipmm and admirable in its luciditv — " Le 
lotla, le chameatt I ” The Englishman, after two years’ research 
in the desert, produced a tome of facts, too badly arranged 

for anybody to read This fable givts us a clue to much in the 
history of t«o nations, whose gifts arc not opposed, but comple- 
mentary in the scr\ icc of mankind 

The great controsersy of the Middle Ages was specifically con- 
cerned svith this scry question of ideas and, as anyone acquainted 
with tlie history of the word might Imvc divined, dates back to Plato 
According to his philosophy, the ideas or archetypes of things are 
more real than the things themselves What is essential about Tom, 
Dick, and Harry is their membership in the ideal or abstract man 
That which distinguishes them from each othci and makes up the 
individuality which alone interests the novelist is, to the philosopher, 
an accident of minor importance This out and out idealism was 
somewhat qualified by the mote cautious and scientifically mmded 
AnstotJe, but the supenor reality of universals over particulars is 
neverthelc's implicit also in his phdosophy Inthethought,asmthe 
life, of Greece, it is more essential to Telios the Athenian that he is an 
Athenian than that he is Telios 

This philosophy of Aristotle had pursued a strange course during 
the Dark Ages Through the medium of the Nestorian Christians 
it had come to Bagdad, then at the height of its greatness under 
Karoun a] Kaschid and his successors m the Caliphate Thence it 
had travelled to hlahommedan Spam, where it found the most 
brilliant of all its exponents m Averroes, who earned his belief m 
universals so far as to deny the unmortalitj of the soul For if the 
universal is the only thing that matters, it is only the universal that 
survives Samuel Butler was unconsciously harking back to Averroes 
when he maintained that a man has no separate existence apart 
from his progenitors, and, in effect, that there is no more reason 
for postulating a separate immortality for John than for John’s 
hair or wheelbarrow 

It was through Spam that Aristotle’s complete works came to 
Christendom, though for some of them there were already direct 
translations from the Creek. They rapjdJy came to exercise a sway 
that put them almost on a par with the Bible and the Fathers 
Anstotle was not a philosopher but the philosopher , the young 
Alexander would sooner have thought of questioning his authority 
as a tutor, than the doctors of the thirteenth century The two 
intellectual champions of the IXunmican order, Albert the Great 
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and Thomas Aquinas, used his logic to build up a system ofunisersat 
philosophy vrorked out with amazing thoroughness and ingenuitj 
Such an intellectual tour de force as St Thomas’s Summa Theologica, 
not to speak of hts other works, has probably never been equalled 
in its own kind And one achicxement of permanent \ahic must 
certainly be conceded to these heroic logicians If men are going to 
discuss questions of philosophy they ought to be quite certain that 
the words they use correspond, all the time, with the same definite 
things or conceptions When you and I talk about God, it does not 
follow that we are both talking about the same thing St Tliomas 
will distinguish and define with \oIummous persistence until he has 
at least decided what the word God does or does not mean So m 


discussing the still vexed question of distributive justice, nothing 
will satisfy St Thomas but to go to the root of the matter by defining 
and minutely examining the whole conception of property 

The weakness of such a system of universal knowledge lav m 
its divorce from the facts of life The instrument by which such 
knowledge was sought was formal logic, the material upon which 
logic was set to work chiefiy consisted of the Bible, the Fathers, 
and the often Mlhmously translated works of Aristotle That 
philosopher had so far anticipated scholasticism os to force upon 
the universe of things an order which properly has its existence m 
the human muid, but he had at least applied himself to as minute 
and impartial an examination of the facts as w-as possible in his time 
But while Aristotle had gone to life, the schoolmen went to Aristotle 
The criticism not unjustly ioelled at St Thomas was that he taught 
everything but knew nothing 


The very genius of this friar in orders black the completeness 
of his system and its almost impregnability, once its assumptions 
were granted made it a formidable menace to any sort of mental 
progress The Church delighted in it. on account of its unimpeach 
able orthodoxy Hildebrand had claimed for her the Kingdoms 
of the world and the glory thereof, but St Thomas had gone even 
further m asserting the despotism of her theology over the whole 
Empire of human thought For in St Thomas’s system there is no 
room ouUide theology, for philosophy, science or political thoueht 
VVhate^cr there is to know, he knows it. and whnt he does not kLw 
IS not only not knowledge but probably heresy into the bTOain 
:t was from the Dommiean order that the inquisitors were mtstly 


To St Dominic persecution was the hammer to drive home 
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argument In this spirit he had informed the Waldcnses, who 
continued to differ from him, that now gentle measures had failed 
they should ha\e blows and plenty of them Jlore in harmony 
with the Christian spirit was that of St Francis Rigidly obedient 
though he was to Papa) authority, his sweet spirit had nothing 
in it of the pride that imagines it can set up its human thought as 
the norm of the universe The twin virtues of humility and love 
drew him forth to communion with the things of nature “ Don’t 
hurt brother fire,” he had said to some brethren, when the garment 
he was wearing began to smoulder, and they wanted to put 
it out 

All things, animate and inanimate, were his brothers and sisters 
“ Be Thou praised,” he cried to God,” on account of Sister Water, 
” who is very useful and humble and precious and pure ” To minds 
constituted on these lines there could be no finality in a sj-stem of 
texts and abstractions from which all these brothers and sisters 
w ere tacitly excluded, and their study, in the spirit of humble cunositj 
which IS that of science, debarred 

We are now in a position to appreciate the work of British 
thinkers in breaking the shackles forged by St Thom&s, and its 
harmony with nationalist resistance to the claims of Rome The 
greatest of them, Duns, Occam, Bacon, are, as we might expect, 
Franciscans The name of Duns Scotus, known bj hu con 
temporaries as pre eminently the Subtle Doctor, survives by the 
strangest vicissitude of language, as a term of scorn Little does 
the small boy, made to stand on a form with the dunce’s cap, imagine 
that he is being invested with the pointed head gear of the great 
medieval sage Duns has been claimed by all three nations, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland The bent of his genius is, however, 
so characteristic of the Lowlands, ttet we may, without much 
hesitation, accept his title, “Scot,” in the modern sense At first 
sight Duns IS more orthodox, more realist, and more remote from 
anything m fact or nature than St Thomas hmiself He is more 
thoroughgoing and consistent both m logic and metaphjsics, less 
concerned with diverting his thought to a plausible conclusion 
If his logic leads him to extraordinary or paradoxical results, he 
gravely accepts them 

With all hzs orthodoxy, St Thomas had come dangerously dose 
to subjecting not only nature but God Himself to the requirements 
of his system Certainly God is almighty, but then He is also 
perfect, perfectly good and perfectly rational, and therefore onlv 
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able to act in a good and rational A\a} Lcnsctjuently if St Thomas, 
iMlh his philosophy, can find out what is good and rational, he is 
able to lav dow n a line of procedure for God himself, and God becomes 
much the same in his system as the world reason in that of Hegel 
But Duns, with an inconscnientlj consistent orthodoxy, makes 
short work of this deity in leading strings If God is to be both 
personal and almighty. He must be free in the widest sense He 
makes the rules of the game, and a thing is good not for any quality 
it possesses in itself, but because God chooses to make it so Just 
m the same way the workings of nature arc the expression of God’s 
arbitrary choice , He has chosen that the sun should nse in the East 
to da\ — itwouldbe just as natural for Him to start it in the Mest 
to morrow Thus, with ruthless logic. Duns offers, as the sole escape 
from the pantheistic rationalism towards which St Thomas is 
drifting an arbitrary universe under an arbitrary God 

Very conscnient this, at first sight, for orthodoxy * For it 
follows that the only notion we can form of good is through what 
God has chosen to res cal, and the sole authority on earth for inter 
preting this resclation is God’s Church, m other words, Rome 
Therefore the whole duty of man is summed up in blind submission 
to Rome But in fact Duns has furnished w-hat amounts to the 
reduclto ad absurdum of mcdioal theology He has cut away 
from the conception of Deity its props of reason and goodness 
He has demonstrated that it is impossible to pro\e God, he has 
made it impossible to lo\e God An arbitrary Supreme Beir^ is 
rooltmg to human nature, and Duns has carefully excluded any 
other possibility short of complete scepticism \\hile ostensibly 
out thomasing Thomas in his orthodoxy what he has really 
done IS to undermine the whole fabric upon which orthodoxy 


reposes 

The work accomplished by this Scot was, after all, negative 
It was resersed for a strange, isolated being, an Englishman, Roger 
Bacon, to lay new foundations upon the ground which Duns’ Scotus 
was busy clearing If we were belter acquainted with the details 
of his early life, before he became a Franciscan friar we mieht 
know the origin of that nersous, fiery disposition, so fatal m th 
Middle Ages. „h.ch impelled jte to react with furious host.l.lv 
against any sort of accepted authority, and wrth entire J.™, a 
of tact and prudence Such a nature was bom for s„ffermr?'r 
silenced and deprived of the very means of research or e» ^ 
finally languishing for fourteen years „ dungmf ah SaTeT; 
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had seen a little further through the dnrhncss than his contem 
porarics. Bacon had small joy of his learning But the heroes of 
thought do not uork for reward 

Bacon was no modem scientist; he was a man of manifest 
imperfections, and if he rose above the limitations of his environ* 
ment, it is but as u man, fallen by night into a bog, raises himself 
waist and shoulders above it, while the rest of him is floundenng 
in mire He accepted the current assumptions, that the end of all 
wisdom IS to enable man to live according to Cod’s will, and that all 
truth iS contained in Scripture He believed in astrology, the 
philosopher’s stone, and the possibihl> of squaring the circle , his 
very philology, on which he laid such stress, is marred by the 
strangest errors Tlic marvel is that with all the handicaps that his 
time and contemporaries imposed upon him, he obtained such a 
Pisgah view of subsequent developments 

With true Englisfi practicality, he goes straight for the weak 
points in St Thomas Ife shows the absurdity of a blind acceptance 
of Aristotle through translations that distort his meaning, and bow 
far the schoolmen arc from following the example of Aristotle when 
they neglect nature “ If you went to know about God ’’—that 
IS the gist of his message—” study God’s works ” The pompous 
and unnecessary parade of formal logic he scouts as a pedantic way 
of achieving what every man is capable of doing by the light of 
nature Get to the facts, and let this grinding of wrind be 1 

The third of our great British rranciscans belongs to the first 
half of the fourteenth century Tins is the ” Invincible Doctor ”, 
William of Occam in Surrey and Sferton College, Oxford A school 
man himself, he drives the last nail into the coffin of scholasticism 
by laying down that entities are not to be multiplied more than 
necessary ' The mere fact of a thing’s existing is warrant enough 
for its reahtj Thus did Occam, himself neither a constructive 
thinker nor a scientist, bv mere insistence upon facts, as opposed 
to words, help to clear the path for a humanism more fruitful 
than the logical tours de force of the schoolmen 


6 

The Enousii Justinian 

Earl Simon had fallen largely because of his own good qualities 
They were the good qualities of the Latin temperament, firm in its 
> Even if he was not the actual author of this phrase, !t is implied m bu 
teaching 
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grasp of gencnl principles but uncompromising and autocratic 
m tbeir application His conqueror, the lord Edward, who during 
the few remaining jears of Henry’s reign was airtually sovereign 
and who succeeded him ns Edward I, proved, despite his foreign 
speech and blood, os thorough paced an Englishman by tempera 
ment as anj scion of that West Saxon House from whom his name 
was derived A magnificent figure of a man, standing six foot three, 
he was up to a certain point a sportsman and a gentleman He was 
capable of that tender and endunng married love which is a feature 
of English hfe and English poetry, and distinguishes the English 
from the Latin conception of romance He was kindly, open and 
impulsive m the expression of his feelings, perhaps a tnfle sentimental 
at times He was one of the first soldiers and organizers of his age, 
a legislator great enough to earn the title of the Enghsh Justinian, 
and prided himself on being a man of his word 

But he was English also in that his kindliness and sportsmanship 
were not proof against opposition to his will When that was 
crossed, his conscience came into play William Wallace, for loving 
his Scottish country more than his English King, was done to death 
not only with cruelty but shameful insult, and the Countess of Buchan, 
who had been so indiscreet as to place the crown on Robert Bruce’s 
head, was exposed, by orders of the pattern of chivalry, m a cage on 
Berwick wails Other nations have frequently surpassed us m 
unscrupulousness, but it takes an Enghshman, when vital interests 
are at stake, to camouflage his real motives, even from himself 
wnth all the sincerity of conscious innocence 

England at last found herself under a sovereign whose good 
and bad qualities were equally characteristic of her For quite a 
generation after the triumph of Evesham, Edward s record is one of 
almost unbroken success He takes up the work of his great- 
grandfather, Henry of Anjou , only now, instead of a foreigner 
setting up an efficient hureaucratic despotism, we have an English- 
man, the type and hero of his people, acting in thorough harmony 
with them E\en their quarrels, we feel, are lovers’ quarrels— 
a soldier king, who can burst into repentant tears before his Parlia 
ment, is pretty sure of a warm place in the hearts of his subjects 
Seldom had an Enghsh monarch such opportunities of influencini? 
the course of history , few would have been so capable of risme to 
them tVhat form our institutions would take still largely depended 
on the sovereign’s personality The decision of Evesham had nut 
out of court, for the time at any rate, the idea of running the 
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government through n committee of mngnixtcs, and an effective 
Parliamentary control was far in the future The King was thus 
left in control of the most pow erful adminutrativ c machine in W estern 
Furope The burciucracy which had grown up under the first 
two Henries had never censed to develop, even under the feeble 
auspices of Henry III It was now a fairly well differentiated 
system of government departments, with its own traditions and 
routine In theory, however, the King was still a private lord on 
a grand scale , his Kingdom was his estate and Ins chief ministers 
were the oITiccts of his household Thus wc find that Edward Fs 
war ofllce, through which he thinneed and supplied the great simul 
taneous contest with Scotland and France, was none other than his 
wardrobe The c/Ucicnci of this system was naturally dependent 
on the constant supervision of all departments by the royal house 
holder 

The King was not only an administrator , he was also a legislator 
and even, to some extent, a judge Tov^atds the end of the thirteenth 
century Enghsh law was passing through a vcr> interesting and 
critical phase of transition During Henry Ill’s reign it had gone far 
to establish itself as a system of national jurisprudence, with an 
individuality proof against time or the prestige of impernl Home 
Enghsh law had indeed availed itself of Roman scientific method, 
and the classic treatise of Bracton, who died in 1268, is inspired 
largely by his study of the Italian civil lawyer, ^\ro of Bologna 
But by the time of Edward I’s accession Jhe English Common Law 
had taken to itself about as much of Roman jurisprudence as it 
could conveniently absorb, and from henceforth it was to work 
out its own dev elopment on lines definitely national This insular 
tendency was increased by the growth of a legal profession, or rather 
gild, jealously conservative of tradition and steeped m the lore 
of English Judge made precedent And indeed, it must have required 
a lifetime of study to master the forms and conventions whose 
accurate observance counted more than a just cause in securing a 
verdict 

When Edward came to the throne he found this national law 
just beginning to take shape, and already becoming defined by the 
recorded decisions of its judges It was however, still waiting for a 
legislator to take a comprehensive survey of it and mark out the 
lines on which it should develop during the ensuing centuries The 
initiative in such legislation could come from none other than the 
King himself, for neither a feudal <»nincd of magnates nor the Court 
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lit I’arlmincnt ^^as rcmotcU cApablc of furnishing it Edward 
luinself was as much n law-jer, b\ dtspositiOTi, as he was a fighter, 
and indeed wxs onK too much inclined to limit righteousness and 
statesmanship bj the letter of the law But he was n siifricicntlj 
law abiding king to recognize the neccssiU for a good law 

So thoroughlj did he go to work that during his reign more was 
done — m the opinion of Sir Matthew Hale, eitcd and endorsed by 
Maitland— to settle and establish the distributive justice of the 
Kingdom, than m subsequent ages “For ages after Edward’s day,” 
savs Maitland, “King and parliament left private law and civil 
procedure, criminal law and criminal procedure, pretty much to 
themselves If we arc right m holding that the spirit of our 
Constitution is that of the Common Law, and that the one has grown 
out of the other, this achievement of Edward’s— and by far the 
greater part of it was accomplished during the first thirteen years of 
his reign— IS memorable bejond that of nn> monarch or statesman 
in our history 


fUE COSSTITOTIOM OV TUB AnTIL 
Those first Ihtrtecn strenuous >cars of peaceful legislation 
during which the foundations of our English law were established 
for all time, saw onlj part of the great King’s work for England 
The two ideals that inspired him maj be comprehended in the words 
‘ order ” and “ unity ” — that Britain should be one, and that all 
things within his realm should be ordered tftid settled on the best and 
surest foundations 

Edward is not only the English Justinian he has also some claim 
to be called the father of the English Parliament It was dunne Ins 
reign that Parliament began to assume the form which it has kept 
ever since of King Lords and Commons No doubt an immense 
amount of sentimental or misinformed nonsense has been writte 
about this phase of our constitutional development The word 
Parliament has, in the course of centuries gathered associations^of 
which Edward and his subjects never dreamed Modern resea h 
has made it plain that the very word signified to them, not hal/^" 
much a body of representatives os— m its literal meanin,T-_^»i. 
Thej spoke ot ‘ The Kmg m h,s ooono.1 m Pari,ame„t 
• m discussion ”, or the ‘ High Court of Parliament as^who 

‘ The CoMtilulionainiatorff of England p lo 
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should say, “ the High Court of Debate,” and it was only gradually 
and after a ifreat deal of experunent, that the habit established 
itself of applying these names to a particularly constituted assembly 

Whatever the underlying reality may have been, the theory of 
our thirteenth century institutions was still personal and feudal 
The King was the supreme landowner, and he held his court, from 
tune to time, just as every great or petty landlord held hts The 
King’s court was a manor court on a grand scale, in which the tenants 
declared the law, justice was done, complaints dealt with, and matters 
of importance to the estate discm&ed and settled But, however 
much we may agree to treat the State as an estate, there are differences 
between the two that make the parallel break down in practice 
The lord of one or several manors knew, or could find out from his 
bailiffs, exactly what he had a right to demand in the shape of labour, 
produce, or customary dues The custom of the manor was fixed, 
and after the occasional levy of arbitrary tallages had fallen into disuse, 
there was no question of the lord’s coming at irregular intervals, 
to coax or bully the tenants into granting extraordinary contributions 
to tide over alleged emergencies This, however, was precisely 
what the King was under the constant necessity of doing and as the 
loyalty of his subjects seldom rose to the point of conceding some 
thing for nothing, he was compelled to purchose supply by redress 
of grievances 

In theory the King was expected to ** lu e of his own ’ like anj 
other lord If he wanted more than his own ”, he was asking for 
something not sanctioned by custom something in the nature of a 
favour Even under the most despotic Kings tlie right to make 
unlimited calls on their subjects’ property had been neither claimed 
nor conceded Whether it was the Anglo Saxon assembly of H ise 
Men or the Norman feudal court of tenants in chief, some body, 
more or less indeterminate in its composition, generally liad to be 
consulted and, in fact, ” squared ”, before any levy, that was more 
than a matter of mere routine, could be imposed The reason for 
this was not any reverence for constitutional principles but the fact 
that to embark on anj sort of taxation was a v enture of considerable 
uncertainty and even danger Nowadajs, if we read of another 
penny or shilling being put on to the income tax we do not openlv 
defy the rev enue authorities, though recent experience among manual 
workers suggests that an unpopular tax, even if sanctioned b\ 
Parliament, may prose so difficult to collect as to make it not worth 
the candle 
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Wiat IS exceptional now was, for mnn> centuries of onr history, 
a chrome dilTiculty. Strong though on English King may have been, 
his power was not without lunils, and by the time of Edward I, 
the liahit of resistance to unpopular demands had become ingrained 
Dunng the fourteenth centur> we repeatedly find that it is one thing 
to impose a tax and quite another to get it collected. On the morrow 
of Edward Ill’s great victory at Sluys, his minister, Dc la Pole, 
had to report his inability to collect a subsidy already sanctioned by 
Parliament. Just after this we find Parliament pleading that they 
must consult them constituents before granting more money for the 
French war, and promising to use their influence to obtain it. The 
expedient of a poll tax brought on an actual rebellion in 1081, and 
then had to be dropped Not only could taxes be refused but evaded. 
The medieval King had nothing at his command hie the fiscal 
organization with which the Caesars had bled their empire to death 
The collection of tenths and fifteenths was reduced to a farec by 
fraudulent local assessmenU, until the practice ivas adopted of 
naming a definite fixed sum for each local authority to raise in its 
Olm -way. 

Thus we find the King confronted with a situation of a kind that 
must be only too familiar to employers m modern labour disputes 
It IS one thing for a delegate conference to come to an agreement 
It IS quite another to get the men into the shops or down the mines 
on the strength of it The Kings certainly regarded their first 
Parliaments much as a good employer regards a strong union ns 
a body by means of which he has the best chance of coming to a 
working arrangement -with his people He wanted to have some wav 
of getting into toueh with the nation as a whole, or that part of it 
at any rate, whieh was capable of either payment or resistance’ l 
And It was not only money that the Kmg wanted, though this was 
by far the most important of his needs He wanted to feel that the 
nation svas behind him in any important act of policy, as, for instance 
when he had a special Parliament summoned to Shrewsburv to 
approve the condemnation of his prisoner, Davvdd the I,.* . 

Pnnee of Wales ' ' ' 


This expedient of calhng together representatives of his s„l.. . 
and getting them to pledge the money of their constituents mu« 
have seemed a veritable gold mine to a needy Kinir and ’ ' 

mitipted nuisance both to the representatives, who dishkcd 
■nuch as any modem juryman, the imposition of a tmnM ' ' 
thankless duty, and to the constituents, who saw knd 

“w in the whole 
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affair a device of His Majesty to toucli them for money, and m lio 
m fact, were sometimes not above bnbing the sheriff to disfranchise 
them The prospect of Parliament coming to osershadow the King 
was at first little suspected by either side For the knights and 
burgesses, in particular, the only attraction must have lam in the 
fact of their being summoned to meet all the prominent people of the 
realm in the palace at Westminster, and perhaps, with verj. great 
luck, to be witnesses of something in the nature of a scene betw cen the 
King and some great man, perhaps the Earl Marsha! or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury But the knights and burgesses liad even less 
opportunity of debate or defiance in open court than the members of a 
modern jury, to whom their position offers a fairparillej They were 
represented by their Speaker or foreman, and if they could not at 
once agree on their answer to any particular demand, the^ would 
leave the Palace and troop over the way into the Chapter House or 
Hefectorj of the Abbej, where they would thrash out among them 
selves what sort of answer they would instruct their Speaker 
to give 

It was still the Kmg’s feudal court that the representatiics were 
summoned to attend — his Court m Debate It was the same court 
that sat at other times without any knights or burgesses at all. 
and to which these teprcsentati%es of the commons or communes 
were an occasional and not any means a nccesnry addition 
Sometimes it was a court pure and simple, nt which the question 
of granting supplies was not even broached, but in which the King sat 
to determine important judicial or legislative business, and to dca) 
w ith the complaints and petitions of his subjects It w ould ha\ e taken 
a very far sighted observer to guess that the silent and respectful 
commons, who crowded at the farcml of the hall, would eventuallv 
have the game m their own hands, and reduce the Crown to a ciplier 
and the magnates to a political anachronism 

And jet, barring accidents, such a process was dictated b' 
conditions obtaining as early ns Eelward I’s Itmo The kcj of the 
situation consisted in the fact that the King’s resources did not 
permanently sulllce for him to carry on the government without 
his having to supplement them by extraordinary means To avoid 
bankruplcv and ruin he must obtain the money, not by force nor 
of right, but by fuv our of his subjects, whose rcprrscntnliv es he had 
the best opportunitv of approaching In his Court of Pnrhnment 
And this court, from the very comprehensiveness both of its compo 
Kition and functions, v\a-s an Weal body for enabling the King to do 
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business sMth his subjects ns a whole, and his subjects to trout 
with him 


The chief danger was that — as happened nearly e\erj>shcTe 
else abroad— the King might succeed m striking different bargains 
with different sections or estates of liis subjects, a method ultimatcK 
fatal to constitutional dc\eIopmenl It was long before this jMint 
was finally decided, e\en m England Among Edward I's desices 
was that of dealing scparatclj with the English and even the foreign 
merchants This latter was a particulnrh questionable cxptdunl, 
since, in return for a liberal percentage of dues from the foreigners, 
the King used his rojal power to break down the municipal pri\ ileges 
by which the internal and retail trade of the country had been kept 
m nati\e hands E\en a pnvatc ba^m was not insanabU beneath 
the rojal dignitj So late as 1370 we find Eldward III addressing 
a senes of piteous appeals to the Bishop of Carlisle He has got a huge 
biU, he sajs, to meet by St Thomas’s da>, * or else incur great 
dishonour and danger to our Kingdom.” and later, the Bishop 
evidently proving unkind, ” consider,” urges the King, ” our present 
necessitj, which is so great that we can bardlj write or express it.” 

But Parliament, unlike the foreign assemblies of estates that 
nourished for awhile only to succumb to the nationalist monarchies 
of the Renaissance, was based on strong enough foundations to be 
proof, m the hour of trial, against such a power ns that wielded by 
the Tudors, and such pretensions os those of the Stuarts Para- 
doxically enough, the very strength of the Norman and Angevin 
Kings made for the strength of the body that was ultimatelj to over 
shadow the King For the strength of the Norman mditarj power, 
and of the administrative machine fashioned by the first two Henries 
was so tremendous as to crush out local and sectional pretensions to an 


extent undreamed of on the Continent The practical independence 
of Flemish cities or German pnncelets or the outlying French prov inces 
■had nothing corresponding to it m England. Even the Church 
which wielded so tremendous a power in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, was brought to heel when Edward I coolly informed the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that iT the clcrgj pirnjed immunity from 
lay taxation they would be dented the protection of the laj law 

U IS only when sectional feeling is kept within bounds tliat 
patriotism has a chance to lift its head The whole strength of the 
English Parliament, from its very beginnings, consists m the fact 
that It 15 the nearest approximation the Middle Ages could „ u 
to the Ideal of a national assembly At no time was .Un any senro 
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an assembly of estates tVben 6he more recent additions, the 
members representing shires and boroughs, grouped themselves 
into a separate “ House **, the line of division was not that between 
a noble or pnestly caste and mere commoners, but rather that between 
individuals qualified or chosen to be the King’s counsellors, and that 
of members elected nd hoc to represent the shire courts and mum 
cipahties whose assent, though not as yet whose advice, it was 
expedient to secure for important decisions Thus we have not so 
much to think of I/irds and Commons in the modern sense, as a 
House of persons or — to adopt one of Professor Pollard’s luramoas 
phrases — experts, and a House of proxies for Communes or 
governing bodies 

The National Assembly — for such it was m fact if not in name — 
that gathered round the King in his Council in Parliament had, from 
the first, other business than that of unloosing the nation’s purse 
strings Itwas also the court m which the King dealt with the petitions 
of hw subjects These petitions might come from any indnidual 
or corporation, and the King no doubt disposed of them according 
to his own discretion and the advice of his immediate counsellors 
But the lever that this habit of petitioning gave to the Commons was 
not likely to be tost on such shrewd bargainers ns medieval men of 
affairs usually were If Ilts Majesty chose to petition them for these 
extraordinary and unpopular levies, tenths and fifteenths of ev erj one’s 
goods, surely the least they could do would be to return the compliment 
and petition His Majest) It was only tentatively, and after a good 
mrny decades, that they advanced from individual petitions to 
petitions adopted by the whole House, and from tliencc the next step 
of presenting petitions in the form of Bills, to be accepted or rejected 
but by no means altered by the Lords and the King 

Rnm the very beginning of Parliament, therefore, we find what 
we maj call the positive and negative poles of constitutional develop 
ment, redress and supply Under whatever forms of respect or 
loyalty the fact might be masked, the King’s necessity for supply 
was a lever that Parliament might use to levy constitutional blackmail 
on him to an extent only limited hy the urgeney of the need Tlie 
elements of kingcraft, as revealed in llic light of history, are of the 
simplest The powerful King is he who can live of his own. who can 
carry on the government out of bis own resources witliout applying 
to his subjects Once hts expenses exceed hw regular int-ome, he u 
involved In a sea of troubles The aovcreign maj possibl) manage 
to increase his resources, eiUicr by a windfall of confiscated property, 
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like Edward IV and Henr> VIII, or even bj direct bribes from n 
foreign povrer, like Edward and Charles JI But spcalang genemllj , 
the successful lung is the one who practices strict economy, and abo\c 
all keeps clear of that most ruinous form of expense constituted b) 
war Such was the secret of those two great Tudors, Ilenrj \TI 
and Elizabeth On the other hand even n powerful sovereign like 
Edward III cannot indulge m a prolonged war without finding Ins 
power continual!) encroached upon 

The opposition between the King pressing for more than his 
normal income, and Parliament pressing for more than its normal 
powers, is one that, after man> centuries and \ icissitudcs, can onlj 
be settled in one of two ways, either by a thorough going absolutism, 
m which the so\ ereign can get what be wants without aslang nnybodj 
— this was what happened crentually m most Continental states — or 
b) Parliament taking the sovereignty into its own hands and reducing 
the King (who strictly speaking is port of Parliament) to a crowned 
figurehead That this happened m England is due to the fact that 
Parliament was from the first a true national assembly, as distinct 
from a concourse of estates And for this we ha\e to thank the 
strong, levelling poliej of our foreign Kings, and the genius of that 
French speaking Englishman to whom, of all English sovereigns, 
we can most readily accord the title of “ patnot King ’* 

And j ct it was the same Edward of whom, after his ov erthrow 
by.Sunon at Lewes, on upholder of constitutional principles had been 
moved to write, “ O Edward 1 You want to be King without law 
wretched indeed would they be who are ruled by such a king,” and 
then, with an appreciation of the main issue that could not be 
bettered m the light of subsequent history, ” therefore let the genera) 
body {commumtas) of the Kingdom be taken to counsel, and what the 
whole iumiersttas) feels, let it be known ” If the Earl Simon could 
thirty years after his death, have been present m spirit at Edward’s 
model of all subsequent Parliaments, well might he have echoed 
the words he had used when caught in the trap at Evesham 

By the arm of Samt James, they come on wisely, but it is from 
me that they learnt the method ' ’ 


CHAPTER VI 


TIIF ACE OF ClinAIR\ 


Expassios is Wales 

It is among the first requirements of statesmanship to gauge ns 
exactly as possible, the amount of effort that o communitj is able 
to put forth SMthout exhausting its strength Arc the resources 
of England cqunl to the tTsk of fighting Bolshcs ik Russia or under 
taking the defence of Singapore, or bringing cheap clcctneils into 
every home ? If sovereigns and governments had been ncciistonied 
to such reckonings, who shall estimate the amount of waste that might 
have been aioided ’ Asitis.wcfindhiston strewTiwiththevireekage 
of enterprises foredoomed from the start by lack of means 

This IS the trngedv of England m the ^liddlc Ages Ue hive 
selected the year 1205 as the turning point, because up to that time 
England s record had been one of fiurl) continuous progress since 
tfu Conquest This is largely due to the fact that she had en;oi«l 
thanks to her insular position and strong government n measure 
of pence denied to nn\ Continental folk The burden of m-vintnining 
the Angevin mhentnnce had been token off our shoulders bv I'luhp 
Augustus One cosilv repulsed invasion Ibcrc bad been and civil 
strife, not of a verj prolonged or obstinate chirncfer, nofs and 
private feuds not even the firmest government had been able whollv 
to suppress The Crusades, after the first had etcitcd no great 
enthusiasm m Ingland On the v»hole we had got off light!), anil 
had built up atrenglli fastr: "* -»-• — ...i 
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no- 


dose coniiccljon «ith England, Mas n fatall> tempting prize; the 
door for our uool in Flanders had to be kept open «t nil costs ; what 
was Morst of oil, a piece of the old Angesin inheritance Mas still left 
in the South of France Edward Mas strong enough to crush Wales ; 
he might possiblv ha\e done the same bv Scotland if he could hn\e 
deleted all his forces to her alone. But he was not strong enough 
to fight the French King m Flanders ond Gascony, and the Scottish 
insurgents across the Border, and to suppress Welsh risings, nt one 
and tlie same lime 


Edward is scared) to l>c blamed for his fotlurc to estimate the 
strains that his social edifice was capable of standing, Mhen mc reflect 
that c\en his present daj critics seem as incapable as he mos of 
realizing the impossible nature of his Gascon mhentance, exposed 
as It was to the full Mcight of a French attack, and onl) connected 
Mith England bj n precarious sea route An attack on Gascon) 
was a tuck that the F^nch King could n\wa)s pla) to poTnl)zc nn) 
English effort dscMliere England had to raise forces to fight 
simultaneous!) on tuo or more fronts, and this was more than 
her resources or magnates would stand Edward, bound for FJonders, 
orders the Constable and ^farshol of England to lead an arm) m 
defence of Gascon) , the) refuse , their duty binds them to follow 
the King but not to go off on separate enterprises “ Bj God, 
Sir Eatl,” blazes out Edward, “ you shall cither go or hang ” “ By 
God, Sir King,” retorts the Earl of Norfolk, " I will neither go, 
nor hang,” and neither did he 

The first militar) venture to which Edward set his hand Mas 
defensible enough, as c continuation of the policy of the old 


Heptarchic Kings, whose object it was to master their Celtic 
Hinterlands ^Vhat the Romans had done with comparative ease 
m Wales, the English had been unable to accomplish in the course 
of eight centuries Norman adventurers might plant their castles 
along the strip of Southern Lowlands . the Marcher Lords might 


gam ground in the East , but there was no 


permanent mihtar) 


organization capable of holding down the mountain tribes, and the 
feudal armies could only uustc their strength against an enemy 
that -would not fight and a countiy that could not feed them ^ 
The thirteenth century had seen a considerable revual of tVcI h 
pon er The Princes of Northern Gnynncdd, from their headquarter 
in the Snoivdon district, took advantage of England’s domestic 

troubles to establish a supremacy overthesvholeofWales cd c 

de Montfort, in his last campaign, had drawn his strongest support 
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from Llewelyn ap Gruffydd, who was strong enough actually to 
secure the recognition by England of his title, “ The Prince of ^Vales ” 

When he came to the throne, Edward resolved to make an end 
of the Welsh nuisance once and for a!J His practical English mind 
had no sympathy with the incurable incapacity of the Celt to evolve 
any stable system of government, and the Welsh law must have 
seemed to him little better than no law at all He had all the English 
lack of sympathy for an ideal of hfe different from his oivn, and his 
attempts to force English law on the Welsh did not make his task 
of conciliating them any the easier It was certainly with no qualms 
of conscience that he concentrated the whole might of England upon 
the task of annihilating Welsh independence 

The business was done with workmanlike efficiency in two wars, 
the first of which left Llewelyn crippled and restricted to his mountain 
fastnesses, the second, after English oppression in the annexed 
territones had moved the Welsh and their Pnnee to desperate 
revolt, completed the conquest Edward quickly shed the feudal 
levy and Tehed, as much as possible, on pressed soldiers, meanwhile 
impressing labour to cut broad roads through the mountain forests 
which were more formidable than the enemy The Channel sailors 
held the sea , armies closed in from divergent bases on the enemy’s 
last refuge in the Snowdon district', the gallant Llewelyn lost bis 
hfe, by sheet bad luck, in a skurmish , and Wales became, once and 
for all, a province of the English Crown, secured by a chain of 
magmficent castles of the new concentric pattern, from Rhuddlan 
to Harlech 

But to make a formal conquest of a Celtic people is a very different 
thing from subduing its natural spmt The very strength of its 
tribal organization, which is such a check to political progress, is 
what Tenders it all the more tenacious of its native spirit Edward s 
attempt to force English law upon the Welsh was more or less of a 
dead letter, though more successful was his policy of encouraging 
the formation of towns, which, though at first mainly peopled by 
Englishmen, soon filled up with Welshmen The economic develop 
ment of the country was greatly stimulated, and Wales was able to 
carry on a brisk export trade in her raw materials, metals and wool 
As early as Henry I’s reign, a certain number of Flemings had been 
unported into the South West, and gradually there sprang up the 
manufacture of a rough, hut very warm, kind of cloth that went 
by the name of frieze 

In the country districts the pnde of race and nationality hved on. 
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and the ccnturj following the conquest saw a rcvi\al of poetic 
genius The old bards of the North, those fierce and ardent patriots, 
were indeed silent when the hearthfircs of their princes were cold, 
but in tjie South another, less militant school, was shortl) to arise, 
whose genius, touched by foreign and particularly Provencal influence, 
was essentially lyrical, delighting in the two great themes of nature 
and lo\ e These bards, the untranslatablcness of whose works alone 
prevents them from ranking with the troubadours and minnesingers, 
resisted all attempts to suppress them When the Welsh muse 
seemed to be flagging and getting out of hand, Euteddfods, or genera] 
gatherings of bards, would be called for the deliberate purpose of 
revival Over one of the most famous of these, held about 1030, 
presided the greatest of all Welsh singers, Dafydd Ap Gwilym 

Of him we cannot refrain from letting George Borrow speak, 
Borrow, who used to carry a copy of the bard’s works on his 
wanderings through Wales “ Ap GwTl>m has been fairly styled 
the Welsh Ovid . He was something more than the IVcIsh 
Ovid , he was the Welsh Horace, and wrote light, agreeable, sportii e 
pieces equal to anything of the kind composed by Horace m his 
best moods But he was something more, be was the Welsh Martial, 
and wrote pieces equal m pungency to those of the great Roman 
epigrammatist, perhaps more than equal But he was something 

more , he could, if he pleased, be a Tyrtaeus , he wns no fighter 

where was there ever a poet that was — but he wrote an ode on a 
sword, the only warlike piece that he ever wrote, the best poem on 
the subject ever written in any language Finally, he was something 
more , he was what none of the great Balm poets was, a Christian , 
that is, in his latter days, when he began to feel the vanity of all 
human pursuits, when his nerves began to be unstrung, his hair to 
fall off, and his teeth to drop out, and be then composed sacred pieces 

entilhng him to rank with — we were going to say Caedmon had 

we done so we should have done wrong, no uninspired poet ever 
handled sacred subjects like the grand Saxon Skald — but which 
entitle him to be called a great religious poet, inferior to none save 
the proteg^ of Hilda ” 

After lying dormant for more than a hundred years, the Welsh 
spirit did flame up, during the first decade of the fifteenth century 
m one wild passion of rebeUion, under that mysterious lawyer 
reputed magician Owen Glendowcr He was believed by all Welshme 
then and by some now to have been as uncanny as Merlin himsel? 
to have had the power of making himself invisible Nobody knows 
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what was his end, but strange stones arc told of it His very success 
seemed to ha^e about it something magical, towns and fortresses 
went down before him, it looked as if England would be swept clean 
out of Wales Armies were launched against him in \nin , one grea 
force of some hundred thousand men, with the future victor of 
Agmeourt among its commanders, was dispatched to round him up, 
and found itself stnkmg blows in the empty air— Owen simp!} 
Mimshed, to reappear in greater strength than eser as soon as his 
foes had withdrawn Nor was the patriot bard lacking to the 
hero At Owen’s side, and linked to him m close bonds of friendship 
was the venerable lolo, sumamed the Red, who had, in jus >out , 
seen Ap Gwilym presiding over the assembled bards He was, as 
might ha\e been expected, a native of Northern Gwynnedd, and no 
small part of Owen’s success was due to the patriotic ardour wi i 
which lolo’s songs fired hts countr)'men And then the revo 
subsided almost as strangely and inexpbcablj ns it had arisen, c 
fire seemed to die out of it, the concentrated obstinacy that made a 
people like the Dutch capable of wearing down the pride of Spain 
was not in the WeUh nature Gradually the resistance ceased and 
Owen, offered a pardon and a commonplace old age, chose rot cr o 
vanish out of human ken 


ExPAKSIOS IK SCOTIAND 

Edward I had successfully accomplished his task of subduing 
the Mercian Hinterland which, though it had taken the Eng is i 
some eight centuries and a half to complete, had been accomplished 
with comparatn e ease by the Romans Now, with the consciousness 
of a nation behind him and buoyed up on the crest of its new 
patriotism, it was only natural that Edward should seek to round 
oil his task by subduing that larger territory that lay beyond the 
Northumbrian bolder When a minority. Mowed by a disputed 
succession, put the prize within his grasp it would have een cs 
than human if a man constituted as Edward was, had retrained 
from seizing it > , j 

Had he been wise, with a wisdom beyond that of his age and o 
own, he would ha^e seen the inc\itable tragedy that was preparing 
for England and Scotland alike To hold down a territory 
extensive and so difiicult, against its will, was utter > cjon a 
English King’s power Even to hold the Lowlands liad proved 
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loo much for Rome The Nourishing Kingdom of XoTthumbnn 
had been mined in the attempt to cxp'ind nortliuards Eduard 
uas confronted with a thing more dangerous than had faced citlier 
Rome or Northumbria, in the shape of a folk, alrendj keeni) conscious • 
of its nationahtj , and determined «c\ cr to submit to 
•• proud Edward « power , 

Chains and slaserie”. 


Amid the confusion of races, Goidelic, Brjthomc, Pictish, Norse 
and Angle, it was a djTiasty of the Coidehc Scots, out of Ireland, 
that ultimatelj came to pres ad But m conquering the East strip 
of the Lowland coast, the Scots had tnV.cn to themscU es a conqueror 
The fertilitj of the countrj , the conslniclis e genius of its inhabitants 
and their superior access to English and Latin inllucnccs, made it 
inevitable that thev should cvcntua!I> come to the top This, in 
fact, took place under Malcolm Canmorc, or Big Head, tlic slajer 
of Macbeth, who had lived at the Court of Edward the Confessor, 
and who mnmed a sister of Edgar the Athehng From this time 
to the War of Independence the History of Scotland is, on the whole, 
one of stead) progress under wise and capable Kings 

During all this time she enjoyed the blessing of a comparative!) 
peaceful development Her relations with her Southern neighbour 
vrere not unfriendl) , the Border had not )et become the cockpit 
it was to be later, and England was Scotland’s best customer There 
were, from lime to time, claims lo a feudal sovercigntj of England 
over Scotland, but these did not do much more than act as pinpricks 
to stimulate the growing sense of Scottish nationality The Scots 
were, in fact, ready to pay quite a considerable amount of cash dow n 
to Coeur de Lion, m order to free themselves from the homage which 
RiUiam the Lion had performed to Henr) II There was a similar 
trouble m the Church Rome was alwa)s indifferent if not hostile 

to national sentiment, and wouldhaveprcfcrred to put Scotland under 

the English Atchbishopnc of York On this point the Scots did 
not hesitate to put up a fight with so formidable a Pontiff as the 
third Alexander, and in the end they got their own way, though a 
Scottish Metropolitan Archbishop was not appointed till loner 
afterwards "a 


Meamvhik the royal authority was steadily beioo exteoded 
orer the mixed assortment of mees The Seotlish court, ^0^11 

to Norman noh.es, ivho had -luies^pm^^tToT tott^ ^T^h! 
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Border Gradually South of the Forth and along the fertile Eastern 
coast up to the Sloray Firth the King’s Peace asserted itself over the 
old tribal jurisdictions E\en in the Highlands some progress v>&s 
made to^\a^ds establishing the royal authority English law and 
trial by jury wore imported into Scotland Unfortunately, alongside 
the King’s Peace a number of imperfectly subordinate peaces were 
allowed to spring up which, os James VI complained long aftenvards 
went far towards wccking the Kingdom Great nobles were allowed 
to possess a gallows for hanging men and a pit for drowning women, 
a privilege wholly inconsistent w ith either justice or sovereignty 

If Scotland was behindhand in that she had developed no 
Parliament, except the court of feudal tenants she was also [oTturste 
in not needing one Her ICings, unlike their English rivals, did 
actually succeed in living of their own Tlie reason for this must 
be sought m the fact that Scotland was singularly free from «ar 
The one task of this kind imposed upon her was that of clearing her 
Northern fringe of the remnants of Vikmg sovereignty This was 
accomplished witiiout any excessive dram on her resources, dunng 
the thirteenth century The Scottish Kings were less concerned 
with running after glory than in the development of peaceful activities 
They encouraged the growth of burghs and of a trading class A 
brisk trade sprang up with England and. to a somewhat lesser extent 
with Flanders 

In Scotland, then we see a native monarchy strong enough to 
make English ideals prevail among a population largely Celtic 
Gradually we find the Northumbnan or Anglian influence becoming 
predominant over the whole of the Lowlands, while the Celtic tribal 
organization lives on in the mountainous country in the North and 
West that we know as the Highlands The Celtic strain is certainly 
less pure here than in either IVales or Ireland and the clan system 
IS not precisely the same as the old Celtic tribalism , it is touched 
to a certain extent with feudal ideas of land tenure greatly 
strengthening the authority of the chief But these elans are handi 
capped by the incapacity of the Celt for constructive political action 
Terrible warriors as the Highlanders always were, they were never 
capable, under their own chiefs of torzning a reliable army , they 
might win victories but as likely as not the army would melt away 
on the morrow Again never could the clans be brought to combine 
So late as the eighteenth century, a Macdonald would fight for Prince 
Charlie while a Campbell would be for King George, never were High 
landers found in any quarrel without other Highlanders being on the 
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other side This enormous! j minimized the pen! they might ha\e 
become to their more ci\ ilized neighbours of the Lowlands 

During most of the thirteenth centurj the relations between 
Scotland and England had been singularly happy, and there appeared 
c\ ery prospect of a peaceful union of the t« o crowms by the marriage 
of Edward’s son, the young Prince of Wales, with the child ^^ho 
inherited the Scottish throne on the death of Alexander III But 


this happy consummation was defeated by the death of this little 
Slaid of Norway , Scotland was faced with the calamity of a disputed 
succession and Edward began to cast about for other means to 
accomplish the union of Great Britain on whicli he had set his heart 
His policy was no doubt fatally mistaken, and fraught w’lth 
centuries of hatred and calamity to both countries, but his mistake 
will seem pardonable if we remember that it is one to which the most 
advanced historians of our own day are liable Edward was a Jawryer, 
and he reconciled his conscience and intellect to taking the personal 
fictions of feudal law for realities, and leaving out of account the 
great fact of national sentiment Accoi^ing to his own lights and the 
principles of feudal law, he was acting the part of a just and upright 
King in maintaining his rights against rebels and traitors But to a 
patriotic Scot it was unthinkable that the King of England should 
under any pretence or circumstances impose his will on Scotland, 
and events were to prove that Scottish patriotism was capable 
of becoming an ultimately irresistible force against any foreign 
invader, despite the fact that many of the Scottish nobles, of Norman 
descent and with possessions on both sides of the Border, were 
anything but patriotic 


There were a number of claimants to the crown, but the only 
serious ones were two Norman descended lords whose family names 
were Bruce (or Brix) and Balhol (or BailleuI) Edward with his 
shadowy claims to overlordship was the natural person to arbitrate 
and he did so with painstaking thoroughness, deciding finally on 
Balhol as King of Scotland with Edward as his overlord, a decision 
that, from a laoyer’s standpoint, was by no means u’nplausible 
Unfortunately Edward, with the true EngUshman-s mstmet for 
putting himself in the right and exploiting it to the utmost pressed 
his orerlordship to an extent that Scotland had never hnoivlikfore 
and treated the unfortunate Balhol as a veritable nuooet 
This insult to Scottish national feeling was supplemented by a more 
material grieianeo In 1294 the ineMlable quarrel with E 
ilamed up into open war and the French King, who had contlS 
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of the Count of Flanders, was able to close the Flemish market 
to Edward’s domains, thus crippling the Scottish wool trade To 
complicate matters still further, Edward, who could not afford to 
send sufficient troops to Gascony and who had to resort to violent 
and unconstitutional methods of taxation, had to deal in person with 
a Welsh rebellion The opportunit> was too tempting to be missed 
The Scots threw off allegiance to Edward and made an alliance 
with France , 

Furious as he always was at the suggestion of treason, Edwwa 
determined to cut by the sword this knot that diplomacy had failed 
to untie One of his first feats, one that sounded the death knell 
of Anglo Scottish friendship, was to storm the most flourishing o 
her ports, Berwick on*Tweed, and massacre, it is said, more t an 
seven thousand men, women and children in the sack The countty 
was soon at his feet, her poor puppet King a prisoner, and ic 
strongholds m his hand This time there was to be no fiction of an 
independent Scotland Balliol, under feudal law. was a vassal wm> 
had defied his lord, and to that lord his esUte was rightly forfcitea 
The plain fact of the matter was that Edward, having conquere 
Scotland by the sword, intended to hold the country un 
martial law. , 

The situation was not unlike that which obtained m the Transi am 
after our annexation of it in 1877. a stubborn people chafing under 
the rule of a martinet, the part of Sir Owen Lan> on being anticipated 
by Lord Warenne, a harsh governor and a feeble tommander 
was not long before the patriotism of the Scottish people was anne 
to a blaze, and the whole country was up in arms under a g«a 
national leader. ■VVilliom Wallace, who. taking advantage of Ed wara 
commitments elsewhere, soon succeeded in leading Warenne in 
a trap and destroying the English army of occupation 
indomitable Edward was now faced with the task of conquen g 
Scotland all over again A desperately contested battle a iulMrK 
ended in a triumph of the English or Welsh longbovv ov er the s^a 
forest of the Scottish infantry, and after n few years waste of 
and treasure the English king, who patched up 
France in 1803, was again master of Scotland, and this tim 
the effect of os mild and conciliatory a sjstcm of government 

was practicable under the circumstances i,-,! 

U »«s loo laic The .poll of palnolism waJ nol lo , 

and lo hold do»n ScoUand, w.lh ll. .nhoap.t.hlc t™cU of 
and mountain, uaa even le.. po».ble for Edward than .1 had been 
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for the Romans On one occasion he got as far north as Imemess, 
anempt\ feat >shen lt^\ns impossiblcto remain there AnewScottish 
leader arose m Robert Rrucc, a nobleman of a very doubtful record 
^^ho got himstlf crowned King m 1800, and after some reverses, 
\anquished an English army under the Earl of Pembroke The now 
aged Edward, with his finances strained almost to bankruptcj and 
Ins accounts in hopeless disorder, assembled an army at Carlisle, 
and was about to resume his Sisyphean task of conquering Scotland 
when he was struck down by the hand of death 


\Miat was not to be accomplished by the hero king was plainly 
bcjond the capacity and even the inclination of his successor and 
namesake, an amiable waster who soon had enough troubles on his 
hands at home, and left Scotland to look aftei itself Withm seven 
jears the key position of Stirling was the only footing that the 
English retained in Scotland, and even this was about to fall when 
Edward II, who had managed to obtain jt windfall out of the plunder 
of the Knights Templar, marched with a great army to its relief ^ 
The King, who was as ignorant of military organization as he was of 
tactics, amv ed w ith a weary and disgruntled army m front of Stirling, 
where he found Bruce m position behind a stream called the Bannock 
Burn, and without giving his men time to rest, blundered forward 
into the most disastrous defeat ever sustained by an English army 
at Scottish hands Though it was some years before England would 
acknowledge it, Scottish independence was won, and it was now 
Bruce’s turn to take the offensive in Northern England 

The net result of Edward I’s expansionist policy m the North 
Was that England had exchanged a peaceful friend for an implacable 
enemy, in constant alliance with France and always ready to take 
advantage of any English military commitment overseas to throw 


an army across the Border The Border itself was now a belt of 
anarch} where chieftains of either side kept up a perpetual desultory 
warfare of raid and counter raid It is impossible to compute the 
w aste of blood, of treasure, of the kindly fruits of civ ihzation, involv ed 
in this long drawn, unnecessary tragedy of a Britain divided against 
herself The only gain that England has to set against all this weight 
of evil was one certamly not contemplated by her Kings It lav 
in the fact that the King’s difficulty was the Parliament’-! 
opportunity ^ “ 


Scotland, too, has something to set m the scale 
of her cities and the weakening of her government 
fire of invasion taught her to value her freedom like 


against the ruin 
Her Inal m the 
no other blessing 
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on earth, it gave her a se)l‘-respect and pride of achievement that 
nothing could ever efface 

“ Wiat, weeneth the King of Kngland 
So soon to have all Scothnd ^ ” 

The figures of her two patriot leaders, Bruce and Wallace, soon 
became immortalized m rude epics, the former by Barbour and the 
latter by Blind Hany the Sfinstrel, whose Wallace is to a large extent 
imitative of Barbour’s wwJw Bruce, as befits his time, though 
scarcely his record, is a pattern of chivalry, a very perfect, gentle 
knight, the Sir Lancelot of Scotland, though he has as little hesitation 
as Napoleon in conniving at the slaughter of prisoners n hom he cannot 
take with him The language is not Gaelic, but the English dialect 
of Northumbria, which was to become the Scottish language 
immortalized m the songs of Bums But “ Scots irha hae ” is not 
nobler music than Barbour’s 

'* Ah, freedom it a noWc thing ' 

Freedom makes man to hate liking. 
rVeedom a!l aolace to man gives. 

He lives at ease who fieeJy lives , 

A noble heart may have none ease 
Kor else nought tliat may him please ’ 

The awakening of tins flame was the most permanent and the best 
result of England’s attempt to impose her will upon Scotland 


Expansion in Ireland 

It would have been well if Ireland, like Scotland, had been able 
to find a champion capable of focussing the national spirit and of 
securing Irish freedom once and for all at some second Clontorf 
This was not to be, and the twelfth century witnessed the beginning 
of Ireland’s agony, the longest and most unrelieved that ve base 
recorded of any nation in historj, except the Je%vs It is a phase 
that the most impartial historian cannot approach without some 
fci^lingof pity and, if he is an Englishman, shame The vise Camden 
.vnyiiig-jir I'dus-iVinperaitay'innnvojriJui-rtuuiT^ *— 

“ If I may be allowed to speak freely, the pietj and wisdom of 
the Kings of England has not been more defectne m any one thing 
than in a due administration of this province, and I maj add, of all 
Ireland, as to the propagating reli^on, and modelling the state, 
and CIS ilmng the inhabitants, which things, for man> ages, hni c been 
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\<ay regarded \YhetheT this neglect is to be attributed to 
carelessness or parsimonj I know not , but one would think that an 
island so great and so near, where the soil is so good and the pastures 
so nch, which has so man) woods and mines, so many rivers and 
commodious harbours on all sides, convenient for trading to the 
richest parts of the world, with the customs and resenues arising 
from thence, and lastly, an island so full of inhabitants, and a people 
who, in respect of miitds and bodies, are capable of the highest 
employments m peace or war, all these together (one would think) 
should deserve and challenge our future care ” 

The fact is that before Tudor times England was near enough 
to injure but not to destroy the Celtic civilization of Ireland It bad 
taken the whole weight of the nation to crush Wales, and this could 
not be brought continuously to bear upon Ireland At the same time 
the utter lack of organizing power evinced by the Irish must, in 
fairness, he held partly accountable for the tragedy After Clontarf, 
Ireland had the opportunit), had she possessed the capacity, of 
putting her house m order Except in the Church, nothing of the 
sort was attempted, in fact the ambition of Bnan Boru had fatally 
weakened the prestige of the High Kingship, which now became the 
prize of contending families Even in Dublin the Danes were 
unconquered, and their settlements along the coast remained, like 
so many fortified bridgeheads, for the entrance of an mv ader akin 
to them m blood and sentiment Had anyone m Ireland been capable 
oT taking stock of the situation, he would have seen that the growing 
power of the adventurous and imperialistic Normans on her Eastern 
flank constituted a deadly menace The Red King in his wild way, 
had talked of bridging the Irish Channel with his ships, 
and making himself lord of the whole island But the Irish, long 
isolated from the rest of Europe, had not been taught, even by the 
Danish invasions, to think out the necessity of national organization 
and national defence 


Meanwhile Celtic civilization throve and flourished all the mote 
from the Danish blood it had nssimilated The Danes, as m England 
brought with them the impulse to trade abroad, and floutTshing 
sea ports round the coast assumed an importance that in a subseouent 
age was loo frequently testified by their rums Great fair, 
inland supplemented the business of the ports N,„n.r " ° 

mater, alsofthecountrywe.eeap„rted,B„dth^,rwere^rb° 

of a cloth manufacture besides the metal work for which tlirinS 
were justly famed That this eiadization was somethmfmom ton 
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mere squalul hnrbnnsm is teslifird hv the fact that nearlj nil the 
«mports V ert luxuries Lord Diinnxen ndmirnblv sums up the matter 
when he sajs, “inferior the Irish were, no doubt, in those 
chnractenstics that niahc for cohesion nnd solidarit>, but they were 
tertnmly not inferior in all that is comprised in civilization” 
UnfortiinnlcK, it was this one defect that uincd cverj thing else 

Verj gracious nnd beautiful was this civilization of Ireland 
between the overthrow of the Danes nnd tht coming of the English 
It was during this time that most of the legends of Finn nnd Ossian 
were produced , the profession of a bard was held high in honour, 
and great gatherings of the people in presence of the High Kings 
fulfilled the same function of keeping literature nhvc that was 
performed bv the Welsh Eistcildfods A church architecture 
developed upon national lines, not with the grandeur nnd uprush 
of the English and French Gothic, but of a quiet nnd familiar svrectness 
us befitted the character of the national faith Beiutiful decorative 
work kept alive the Celtic tradition, continuous since the Bronze 
Age»nnd included such masterpieces ns the processional Cross 
of Cong 

During the first half of the twelfth centurj on ottempt was 
made to bring order into the ecclesiastical chaos, and to institute 
a proper diocesan svstem Prominent in this reforming movement 
was the fnend of Saint Bernard of Clairvnux, the sainted Malach>, 
who brought the Cistercians to Ireland and strove to bring his native 
land into line with the rest of Catholic Christendom But Rome 
was not to be easilj disabused of the notion that the people of tins 
remote island were uncivilized barbarians, in need of being subjected 
to her discipline by force And when the only Englishman in all the 
line of Popes from Peter to Pius XI donned the tiara ns Adrian I' , 
he appears to have remained enough of an Englishman to hav e issued 
a Bull granting the lordship of Ireland to so disinterested an apostle 
of civilization as Henrj II The genuineness of the celebrated Bull 
has been disputed, though the weight of evidence supports it, and 
its policy was endorsed by Adrian’s even greater successor 
\lexander III 

"fienry, 'however, ‘had too many irons in the lire ‘to permfi. di 
his wasting his energies — Bull or no Bull — on an Irish crusade 
But certain of his Norman feudatories enjoyed more freedom nnd 
less responsibility The adventurers who had overrun South Wales 
were already seeking fresh fields for their activities, cramped as they 
were by a strong central power in England, and an enemy, in ttnles, 
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tooelusue to be subdued and too poor to be plundered 1 heir oppor- 
tunity came m much the same way ns that of the Emperor Claudius 
for bringing the legions to Celtic Britain In the course of endless 
civil uars of petty Irish Kinglets — morse than e\er now that the 
High Kingship mas one of the prizes — a certain Dermot, King of 
Leinster, mhose tjrann} had got him expelled from his Kingdom, 
concciscd the notion of coming back with any Norman lords who 
could be enlisted m the \enture They were nothing loath, nor was 
Henrj sorrj to kill two birds^ with one stone bj getting rid of some of 
his most troublesome subjects and bringing Ireland into his vassalage 
It is improbable that Dermot had the faintest inkling of the woe 
he was bringing on Ireland He was merely playing a particularly 
astute mov e in the endless game of tribal w arfare Had not Brian Boru 
availed himself of Danish aid ’ The Normans, however, had come to 


stop , the half naked Irish had no chance against these heavy armed 
lords of war, and where the Norman planted his foot, the castle, before 
long, reared its head The Danes in the Eastern ports readily 
assimilated with the conquerers, and these ports, and particularly 
Dublin, became the gates of Ireland, permanently open 

From the very first we see that fatal intolerance and misundcr 
standing which was to be so conspicuous a feature of English dealings 
with Ireland We have had occasion to notice the not wholly 
ungenerous account of Wales by that sprightly churchman, 
Giraldus Cambrensis A Nonnan in spmt, with his epigrammatic 
lucidity, Giraldus was half a Welshman by blood which may acrount 
for the fairness of his description Unfortunately he went over 
Ireland as one of the chaplains of Pnnee John, and here he had no 
pride of birth to hold him in restraint He saw Celtic civilization 


from the practical standpoint of a governing race, he saw only too 
plainlj the Irishman’s slovenliness and incapacity for organization 
without any of his good qualities, his passion for the beautiful 
his capacity for dreaming dreams, his Christianity Abandoning 
themseU es to idleness ” — it is Giraldus w-riting and not an anti 
nationalist pamphleteer of our own daj— “and immersed in sloth 
their greatest delight is to be exempt from toil, their richest possession 
the enjoyment of libertj ” The Irish ore, m fact, to Giraldus, utter 
barbarians, without agriculture, arts or manufactures 
people inhabit a country so remote from the rest of the world 
lying ot Its furthest extremity secluded from cisihzed nations 
thev learn nothing and praclrte nothing but the barbarism m whidi 
they are bom and bred 
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If tJij? «as 50 to the cuUured and intelligent Girnidus, nhat better 
could be expected from tlic rough men of action \vho were only too 
glad for anj excuse to pose as champions of cn liization comiuering 
the wild Irish for their own and eserjone clsc’s good 1 It was not 
long before the adventurers were folloned by the King, wlio after 
the murder of Tliomas \ Becket, had every reason for keeping out 
of the w ay of a possible exeommiinicnCion, and was besides, pursuing 
a line of policy which he knew to be agreeable to Rome To cure 
what Giraldus calls “ the enormous offences and foul In cs of the people 
of that land ” bj bringing the chaotic Irish Church into line w ith that 
of England no doubt seemed os righteous a policy to the Popes as 
that of exterminating tlic ^Valdcnses The packing of the Irish Churcli 
with Englishmen soon excited protest even from Rome, as when 
in 1217, the justiciar in Ireland was instructed thac no Inshmsn 
should be elected or preferred in any cathedral a procedure which 
called forth energetic protest from llononus III But England was 
near, ond Rome far off and not sufficiently interested to stop the 
work of Anghcamzation in such parts of Ireland as England could 
bring under her control 

The best thing that coQld hove happened for Ireland, once 
the invasion was fairly afoot, would have been a complete conquest 
by the English Crown, and an cstnblisliinent of the reign of law 
impartiallj over Irish chiefs and Norman barons But the Crown 
during the Itiddle Ages was never strong enough to do this and 
seldom wise enough to attempt it. The Norman barons who were 
of the same stock as the * devils and wicked men ’ who had made 
a Hell of Stcplien’s England, were as superior from the military 
point of view, to the Irish os the Cache vanguard of the Iron Age 
had been to the bronze using aborigines in the twilight of history 
The chronic strife among the Irish clans prevented anything like 
an organized national resistance to the foreigner The treachery 
of Dermot was no isolated phenomenon and the last High King of 
Ireland had to deal with a Norman invasion aided and abetted by 
his own son whom he subsequently captured and blinded It is no 
wonder that under these circumstances the new conquistadors 
penetrated every province of Treland picking out the fairest lands 
and blighting the gracious civilization that had flourished for so many 
centuries 

But the Norman baronage with which the Kings found it hard 
enough to cope even at home, vras not likelj m distniit Ireland, 
to be any more loyal to the court at Westminster nor had the Kings 
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of England the resources, cither in men or in money, to make their 
s^\ay permanently effective in Ireland. Their best chance nas to 
make friends of the Irish themselves, and to insist upon fair ploy 
and equal law for both races alike. It is one of the few things to be 
said m fa\our of tho disreputable John that, during the time of his 
excommunication, he did make a serious attempt to set up an 
effective government in Ireland, with the traditional English organiza- 
tion of counties and shenifs, and that in the eoutse of a nhitlwind 


expedition through the country he made it clear that Ireland had at 
last a King who meant to be obeyed. But John’s difficulties at home 
loosened his control of the Irish as well ns of the English baronage, 
and Henrj’ III was never strong enough during his long reign in 
England to be much more than a cipher m Ireland. And so matters 
took their course ; the barons, playing each for his own hand, 
oppressed the Irish and carried on their feuds against each other 
with little hindrance, and a despairing attempt of the three principal 
Iris^ families to sink their differences and restore the High Kingship 
was quenched in blood. 

The turning point of England’s fortunes m Ireland comes in the 
reign of Edward I. The English Justinian, whose supreme hope it 
was to unite the whole of the British Isles under his sway, was 
sincerely desirous that his Irish subjects should enjoy the same 
blessings of law and a High Court of Parliament as existed in England. 
But Edward, whose energies were more than fullj employed at home, 
was not able to govern Ireland in person, and was consequently 
at the mercy of his subordinates. And he had that peculiarly 
Engbsh lack of imaginative sympathy for “ native ” ideals or 
institutions. The law which he wished to impose on Ireland was 
English law ; the old Brehon law was a ** damnable law that is 
no law, hateful to God and man ”, But to abolish the Brehon law 


was to deprive the ordinar>’ Irish clansman of his communal, but none 
the less genuine, rights in the land, and to make it the private 
property of the chief or the feudallord who superseded the chief. * 
The spirit by which Edward and his servants were actuated 
is only too plainly revealed wheti Hobert de Ufford, the Justiciar or 
viceroy, was summoned to England to account for the murderous 
success of his policy of sowing dissension between the native chiefs 
Robert cooUy Toptad that ho thought .t expedient that one knave 
should cut on another. Edward, tvhose Enghsh sense of hi, mo 
was evidently tickled by this remark, merely sm.led and sent buck 
the N iceroy to his post without more ado 
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Nevertheless Edward did at last find a viceroy ^\ho was aKo a 
statesman m Sir John Wogan, and in 1297 a Parliament representing 
settlers under the English Jan was set up m Dublin copied from the 
Model Parliament at Vfcstminster of two years before But it was 
impossible to pursue any consistent line of policy whatever under the 
hopeless conditions that prevailed during the twenty years of Edward 
IPs reign, and the threads that had been gathered up by the strong 
King and his viceroy dropped from the hands of their successors 
Indeed the Irish were presented with a golden opportunity of freeing 
themselves from English rule altogether, when the redoubtable 
Robert Bruce, not content with hurling the English out of bcotland, 
dispatched his brother Edward, with an excellent army of trained 
soldiers to act as the deliverer of Ireland But it was the old story 
The Irish were as incapable as ever of sinking their family dif/ercnces 
and uniting in one grand effort to achieve their independence Some 
chiefs joined Bruce, some opposed him, others stood aloof Bnicc 
himself imported the methods of Border warfare into Ireland, and 
marched about burning and plundering, leaving famine and pestilence 
in his tram At first he earned all before him , ultimately he was 
brought to action by superior forces and killed, but not before Ins 
many successes had grievously weakened tlie prestige and 
demonstrated the vmcibilicy of the dreaded Anglo Norman lords 
Though the immed ate danger to English supremacy was tlius 
removed, it was henceforth, for the next two centuries, to be steadily 
on the wane The fact was that the expansionist policy started by 
Edward III and continued throughout the Hundred Years’ ^Var put 
a strain upon England's resources that they were wholly inadequate 
to bear, and it was, if we may use the expression, a matter almost 
of historical certainty that while she was bleeding herself to death 
in France, Ireland would slip from her grasp It is useless to describe 
this process m detail The Irish clans gradually reeovered their 
strength, and though they were never able to bring their military 
equipment and methods of fighting up to English stnndsrds — thev 
were ns hopelessly butchered at Stoke at tlie end of the fifteenth 
century as they had been before Dublin m the twelfth — thev 
considerably increased their military efTicicncy by the employment 
of professional soldiers IVhat was even more serious, the great 
Anglo-Norman families with cliaracterishc Norman adaptability, 
began to mtermffiry and mingle with the Irish nobility, until, from 
being a foreign garrison they became the leaders of the Irish people 
more Irish, it has been said, than the Irish tlicmsclvrs The fnmtlv 
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that had produced the biltcrcit of Ireland’s detractors m Giraldus 
Cnnibrcnsis ^^as to give birth, ns the Filrgcmlds, to some of her 
noblest patriots and mnrtjrs 

As the Croun and its representatives found their authority 
slipping nuaj, their hatred of all things Insli, and still more, Anglo- 
Irish, increased vs ith their fear. All manner of abuse, in the true spirit 
of Giraldiis,vvas heaped upon the unfortunate Irish.vv ho were described 
as brute beasts, given over to filthy customs, and the Hibemicized 
Englishman was, if anything, more hated than the Irishman Bj 
the middle of the fourteenth century England had tacitly abandoned 
her attempt to gov en effectively the whole of Ireland, and endeavoured 
to form a reservation or pale of English colonists, who should be 
prevented fmni mingling in any way with the wild tribes without 
An Englishman who married on Inshwoman was, m the reign of 
Edward III, rendered liable to be hanged, drawn and quartered 
The crowning act of this policy was the statute of Kilkenny, passed 
under the auspices of Edward Ill’s son, Lionel This Act, after 
attributing all the disorder of the country to the influence exercised 
by the Irish over the English, not only forbade mtermamage, but 
the very use of the Irish language or the entertainment of Irish 
nupstrels, a fine unconscious tribute to the influence of Irish song 
Drehon Law was banned, and all benefices and religious houses 
closed to Irishmen 

Such legislation was no more effective than Mrs Partington’s 
broom in stemming the tide of resurgent Irishry Gradually the 
English Pale shrank till, by the middle of the fifteenth centun 
It consisted of a little patch of country round Dublin In 1460 an 
Irish or Anglo Irish Parliament, summoned by Richard, Duke of 
York, who was ready cheerfully to sacrifice to his dynastic ambitions 
the last vestiges of English authonty in Ireland, actually went so 
far as to assert its ow n complete independence of the laws of England 
and to demand a separate coinage Ireland w as now to all intents and 
purposes a free country, but she was no nearer unity than she had 
been in the days of Henry II It was certain that as soon as the 
English monarchy recovered its strength, advantage would be taken 
of this chronic disunion to start the whole dreary business of conm 
w\er again ^ 

Despite every disadvantage, despite anarchy dehberatelv 
fomented bv authoritv , the Celtic civ lUiation not only reviv ed as th^ 
English power weakened, but entered upon a period of rich fruit 
materially and spiritually Trade and industry both flourished’ 
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Irish mgs and mantles >verc particularly sought after and, m 1309. 
Sluys was made the staple for the sole of Irisjj cloaks English and 
Irish combined m keeping ali\c the spirit of Celtic culture To quote, 
the ivords of Mrs J R Green Not one of the hereditary houses 
of historians, lawyers, poets, physicians, seems to have failed 
In astronomy Irishmen wlk still first in Europe In medicine they 
had all the science of their age Ncarlj all our knowledge of Irish 
literature comes from copies of older works made by industrious 
scribes of this period From tmic to time Assembhes of all the 
learned men were called together by patriotic cliiefs From sea 
to sea scholars and artists gathered to show their skill to the men 
of Ireland , and in these glorious assembhes the people learned 
anew tlie wealtli of their civilimtion, and celebrated with fresh ardour 
the unity of the Irish nation ” * 

Unfortunately for Ireland, her sons appeared to be incapable of 
organizing themselves to maintain that unity, so much to be desired 
The dreary tale of tribal feuds went on, and it was only a question of 
time until England should gather strength for a new and mote dreadful 
onslaught on Irish liberty and Irish civilization 

4 

Tiic Culture of Chivalry 

The mission of that great mind training society, the Church 
of transforming raw barbarians into civilized Christians, achieved 
its greatest measure of sutfeess during the thirteenth century Never 
had the ideal of a united Cbristendom seemed neater to realization 
than in its opening years never did the flame of holiness bum 
brighter than among the first Franciscan and Dominican friars , 
never had the spiritual power achieved a more strilung victory than 
in breaking the imperial House of Hohenstaufen And yet in this, 
as in most wars, the victor had injured himself almost as much as his 
antagonist In that skin game of Pontiff versus Caesar the Church 
had not only overstrained her resources but had impaired beyond 
recovery the spiritual prestige that was her most valuable asset 
She was no longer alone as a civilizing, agency , the revulsion from 
the things of the next to the things of this world had unmistakably 
set in before the close of the century, and the dream of a united 
Christendom was fading into the common day of national self 
sufficiency 


> Jnsh Natunudity pp ll&'IU 
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E\ en before the dawning of the thirteenth century, signs might 
ha\c been observed of an approaching chinge Influences from the 
rival civilization of Islam, against which the armies of Western 
Christendom spent themselves with such heroic futility, could not 
be prevented from mahing themselves felt The South of France, 
largely no doubt owing to its neighbourhood with Moorish Spam, 
w as peculiarly susceptible It was here that a revolt against the dogma 
and wealth of the Church kindled and spread into Northern Italy, 
a revolt that it required all the ardour of the preaching fnars, all 
the rigours of the Inquisition, nil the brute force of a crusading 
baronage, to stamp into submission It was here that the courtly 
minstrelsy, composed by troubadours, chiefly flourished, and in this, 
too, we can trace the Moorish and Eastern influence 

Such strains as those of the troubadours were not for the poor 
and simple It would have been of no use discoursing to serfs or 
craftsmen of the rehnements of courtly love A new, aristocratic 


culture was, in fact, coming into being, of a tendency essentially 
pagan The feudal nobility throughout Western Christendom was 
m fact, though formally as orthodox as ever, beginning to break 
away from the leading strings of Mother Church and transform itself 
into an hereditary and highly exclusive caste, with its own standards 
of honour and courtesy comprehended in the word cbivalrj The 
idea was born long before the thirteenth century the Song of 
Roland, which was chanted at Hastings, is full of it, and even Rufus 
was, according to his lights, a pattern of chivalry But courtesy and 
refinement were not conspicuous among the qualities of Rufus 
though his ne er do well brother, Robert, displayed the spirit of a 
great gentleman when he missed his chance of seizing Winchester 
on account of his sister in law’s approaching confinement — he would 
be a villain who should besiege a lady in such a case ” 


Henry Il’s French empire, extending South into Aquitame, 
brought England into contact with troubadour influences, and 
Richard I, a Poitevm b> birth and a Southerner by temperament 
had courtly and chivalrous traits that will invest his memory for ever 
with a halo of romance But Richard, like that later and worthier 

monarch Saint Louis of Prance, was a soldier of the Church and 

long as the crasades lasted, the pagan element ot ch.vahy was Laulked 
-“ntervadmg forcT of Cht.tmn 


V^th the shatter, ng of the Chnreh's presUge the struggle w.th 
the Hohenstaufen. the cmsadtng apmt aaxed faint and Sd.Tnd 
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though the troubadours Jjad been ilaughtcrrd and dispnscd jn tin 
brutual heresy hunt that, during the thii^ decade of the 13th centurj , 
had enabled the rrench King to rum the gracious Pro^cntal culture 
and grab the rich County of Toulouse, it ^vas the troubailour spirit, 
and not that of the Church, that inspired aristocratic culture after 
the death of Saint Louis Already the uonderful joung Emperor, 
Frederick II, had displayed to a scandalized Europe the spectacle 
of a court in which Islamic and Christian influences Mere blended 
impartially, in which science and experiment Mere honoured mtli 
entire freedom from eeclesiastical restnctions 

Edward I stood for the Rnest cliisalnc ideals of this time of 
transition He had been the destined companion of Saint Louis 
on the last of the crusades, and on arriving at 'Amis to find the 
Christian hero dead, he determined to go on to Palestine, at all hazards, 
to fulfil his vow On returning from this forlorn hope, he distinguished 
himself by lus victory, in tournament, oier the Count of Chalons 
It IS during his reign that a new spirit begins to come over English 
art and life, which shows plainly how the old religious fervour is 
beginning to give place to aristocratic pomp and circumstance 
The new phase of English art has been happily named the Decorated, 
from the architectural style that was gradually evolved out of the 
earnest and religiously inspired Gothic that is knoM n as Early English 

Hitherto the most obvious triumphs of Gothic art had been the 
great French cathedrals But the Gothic aspiration did not long 
survive the crusades, and while French craftsminship retained its 
supremacy in the plastic arts until the catastrophe of the Hundred 
Years’ War, a strange paralysis came over French architecture during 
the closing years of the century Even the completion of jet 
unfinished buildings appeared to be a task beyond the capacit) of 
an age which had forgotten the secret of Chartres and lUjeims 
With England it was different To the beaut) of holiness, as 
displayed in Salisbury and the West front of ^Vclls, succeeds the 
ordered exuberance and sheer joy of life that inform such master- 
pieces of decorated art as Exeter Cathedral and the Angel Choir at 
Lincoln 

This IS an altogether more worldly phase of art than that which 
preceded it, but it is even richer in colour and- ornament And 
though It rejoices in the adornment of churches, many of its most 
characteristic triumphs are in the castles and palaces of the great 
Even the pious Henry HI, the crowned connoisseur, had encouraged 
secular art, especially in his palace at Westminster, from which Jus 
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successors ucrc to be cro^^ded out by Parltament The King’s great 
or pjunted Chamber, unhappilj deslro>ed b> fire early m the 
nmclcenth centurs, must ha\e displaced the power of the medieval 
colourist as no surv i\ mg English relic of that age possiblj can The 
artist, who was cmplovcd for man} >cars on this and similar tasks 
bv his rojal patron, v\as like the finisher of Canterbury choir, one 
\Villiam, an Englishman,* a monk of Westminster But the pious 
Henr}, though he might employ monkish artists, by no means 
restricted them to monkish subjects His palace walls were adorned 
with the exploits of Alexander the Great, with the labours of the 
months and — most significantly of all — with the deeds of the national 
hero, Richard I Henr}, s'e may imagine, like other people who get 
constantly bulbed m real Ute, must have derived much pleasure 
from identifying himself in imagination with these swashing 
champions 

Edward I was no connoisseur, like his father, but he was no despiser 
of the arts He was not the man to lavish more treasure than 
nceessarv on tiie service of the Church, and in fact he generallv 
seems to hav e thought it more blessed for her to giv e than to receive 
His chief buildings consist of that magnificent chain of castles bv 
which he secured hts newlj conquered Welsh province These 
castles, fashioned on the Bjzantine plan of a ring, or concentric 
Tings, of bastion towers connected bj walls, not only represented 
the latest word m fortification, but also, in a very real sense, embodied 
the chivalric idea) of life which was coming more and more to dominate 
an upper class alreadj fast sliding into paganism We have only to 


look at the royal castle of Conwav, with its magnificent, if awkwardly 
sited Great Hall, and the exquisite little private oratory in the 
Queen’s apartments, to recognize the gayer, more frivolous and 
luxurious spirit that was abroad This age sees a corresponding 
dev elopment of the manor house from a gaunt fortress to a luxurious 
dwelling in which life could not only be preserved from attack 
but refined and ennobled with al) the lavishness of decorated art* 

It IS now that the garden ceases to be a mere appanage of the kitchen 

and becomes an enclosure, walled off from the world, m which a fe ’ 
priv ilegcd souls can realize their notion of an earthlj paradise " 
The brightest and tendercst aspect of this v 

the Eleanor crosses ssh.ch the heartbroken monarch planted 'aTeveJJI 


» S«e introduction to Calalogite at £xAi6Uion 
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nightly halting place of his Queen’s body on its journey to West- 
minster It IS dilTicult to believe that the statues that adorn these 
crosses can be separated by so short a period of time from those of 
the queens and holy ivomen who stand on the West front of Wells 
We can hardly imagine the most thoughtless tourist speaking of one 
of these Wells figures as a good looking, still less os a pretty woman 
Their clothes fall in severe lines, designed to focus the attention 
on each figure’s spiritual significance There is a sublime 
impersonality about them , their names, differently guessed at in 
different catalogues, arc irrelevant But Eleanor, as she appears 
on her crosses or in her reaimbent bronze in the Abbey by an English 
goldsmith, named Torrcll, is a great and individual lady, exquisitely 
clad, her lo\cly hair falling over her shoulders, and her fascination 
not dead Chert retne I She differs from the Wells figures os a love 
poem differs from a hj mn 

For now lo\e itself nos being sublimated into o Corm of worship 
that, in theory, at any rate, retained nothing of the animal This 
was partly due to the troubadours, to whom love was oneoffhefine 
arts, w ith its proper hivs and technique Something must be allowed 
for Celtic infiucncc. os evinced in the Tristrom and other romantic 
legends, but most of all is the “ maiden passion for a maid ” born of 
the 3fadonna cult, m which a simple virgin is elevated to the queenship 
of Heaven No doubt this idealism of the beloved was often but 
the thinnest icneer o\er a reality of animal and mercenary desires, 
but even so it was enough to effect a humanizing change at least in 
upper diss society by tJie new dignity with which it invested woman 
hood For this we have, as indeed we might expect, the evidence of 
female costume Instead of the tunic hanging loose from the shoulders 
or secured at the hips bj abclt my ladv’s clothes are, m the fourteenth 
century, tailored coquettishly to display every seductive curve of 
figure Fashion is a product of the Renaissance, and constitutes 
the ever changing medium through which feminine charm finds 
scope for expression 

We can hardly wonder that the Arthur legend, “ the matter of 
Britain,’ now as famous throughout Christian Europe as the Homeric 
’jfiftms. •jJasAia, Gta-ws., ♦aJfns. •m. M. war. 'nrJteaaxn^ importance 
at the court of Arthur's presumed successors It was only to be 
expected that Edward I snould have presided over a stately ceremony 
at Glastonbury when the remains of Arthur and Ins Queen were 
transferred to a new and more splendid resting place, Edward and 
Eleanor acting as bearers Those many towered castles so brave 
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Without and so g.-ij "within, seemed to reproduce t}ie \er} atmosphere 
of that imagined court at Camelot, and certamlj were far more like 
it than anjlhing known to the real Mctor of Jlons Badomeus In 
the reign of the third Edward this romantic idea was puslied to its 
extreme conelusion, and that by no means unworldlj monarch posed 
as a second Arthur and presided over a Round Table of his ow n at 
mchester 

As was the King, so were the noblemen, and there was growing 
Up a xentable romance of aristocracy that was not without practical 
consequences The rough and ready feudalism of the Norman barons 
bj no means sufficed for their descendants A science of heraldry was 
beginning to lie cultivated, e^e^y noble house blazoned its own 
chosen deaice , the red cheaTons of Clare and the white crosses of 
Berkeley were as well known in battle and tournament as are the 
dark and light blue at Lord’s and Putney Ei en the House of God 
■"as no longer His monopoly The tombs and private chapels of the 
great claimed more and more space, obscuring the mam design of 
^he building, and impeding its ostensible purpose of worship Stained 
^glass windows no longer served cxclusivel> as the Bibles and hngio 
logics of the illiterate, escutcheons were blazoned on them with 
more splendid effect than on the stone of the tombs, and sometimes, 
as in the choir at Tewkesbury, instead of saints and martyrs appear 
armed warriors, distinguished scions of particular families 

What is remarkable, however, about English history, is not the 
grow th of aristocratic pretensions, "which was aEuropean phenomenon 
but the extent to which, in England, it was held in check, despite the 
fact that at the beginning of the fourteenth century the great land 
owners, monastic as well as noble, were reaping immense profits 
from the raw wool which, before a native cloth manufacture had time 
fo establish itself against Flemish competition, formed an over 
"helming proportion of our export trade But the strong Kings after 
the Conquest, and the governmental machine they built up, secured 
firstly that even the greatest feudatones were not able to maintain 
an individual independence of autJiority, but at best to combine as 
rnembers of a party, anfi secondly that there should be no noble 
caste, hedged about with privileges, and passing on its blue blood 
fn all lawful issue A nobleman had few privileges, and at best 
could transmit his nobility to nobody but his eldest son For -i 1 ^ 
time It "was doubtful whether he had the right to do even th^t^ 
late os the reign o£ Charles I it was a moot point amongst lawvers’ 
Whether the summons of a baron to Parliament conferred this r^ ht 
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upon him and his licirs for all succeeding Parliaments The younger 
sons, instead of taking their stand on the privileges of their ancestors, 
freely combined v,ilU the burgesses and lesser gentry to form tlic 
Lower House of Parliament 

The fact is that England’s, insular position and the levelling effect 
of the Norman Conquest saved her from the excesses of Continental 
feudalism and allovvid her to develop upon national as opposi.d to 
class lines Of monarchs such as Edward I and lus grandson it u. 
a nice point whether they imposed their will on the nation or whether 
they VI ere not, in the last resort, but the mouDipicccs and right 
arms of public opinion England, meme England ns she was now to 
be called, liod passed through the dark night of foreign conquest , 
she had got a monarch of her own who was capable of making short 
work of her vassalage to the Pope, she was beginning to enjoj the 
sweets of victory and the more substantial profits of commerce, 
she was becoming proudly and jo>ou$Iy self conscious A note of 
robust confidence u that of the new age , an aspiration less after 
Heaven than the joys of this world— m tlic song of the time it seems 
to be one perpetual May 

Becorated art could never have blossomed out as it did if it 
had been entirely the expression of doss consciousness The reason 
for nothing of the sort liavmg developed across the Channel is, vre 
cannot help feeling because the proud and exclusive French nobility 
was able to choke the expression of national sentiment It took a 
century of English aggression and conquest to recall the “sweet 
France ” of Roland to a sense of her nationality — and not until 
the noble caste was swept out of the country nt-the Revolution was 
that lesson fully learnt But the English not of tracery, of sculpture, 
of tabernacle work, which is as evident in the humblest parish 
churches as in the proudest cathedrals, is merely giving expression 
to the same phase of public sentiment t mt is beginning to inspire the 
growth of native literature 


5 

Expansion in France 

The death of Edward I in harness, between Carlisle gates and the 
Border, ushers m twenty years of reaction and discomfiture Ev en 
if the new King had been the man his father was, he would have 
found it hard to govern a nation whose resources had been cruelly 
overstrained, and to go on with the Sisyphean task of governing 
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Scolhnd ogainsl lU will llilh nich a hopeless scaltorbram ns 
Edwanl II, the only wonder is that the end wns deferred so long 
lint the magnates who opposed him were, with the possible exeeption 
of the trimmer Earl of Pembroke, hardly more competent and much 
less amiable 


The great contest of the reign was between the King and the 
magnates for the control of the administratis e machine It was 
the same situation that had led to eis il war in the reign of Henry III 
Parliament, in the most comprehensise sense, hardly counted in 

the struggle, for the Commons had not y ct learnt to act for themsils es 

This time there was no Earl Simon to lay the foundations of a 
national policy, nor Lord Edward to build on them The great lords 
were too selfish to unite for long on a policy of any kind, and the 
King too inept to profit by the opportunities that the turn of events 
more than once gave him of retries ing the situation In the course 
of these ignoble squabbles England was swept out of Scotland 
much to her own benefit, and had her Northern eounties harried 
''Uh impunity 


But so strongly fashioned svas the bureaueracy that it sursiscd 
esery effort to weaken or capture it, and wnen Edward 11 was at 
last turned off the throne by his fiendish French wife and her paramour 
and they in turn were forced to yield their power to a third Edward 
the young King found himself in control of an administration as 
efficient as that of his grandfather, and England, which had had 
leisure, during twenty inglorious years, to recuperate her energies 
was ready to start afresh on the career of expansion and conquest 
that had been suspended at the warrior King’s death * 

The new Edward sras thoroughly representative of the svorldiv 
spirit that was beginning to dominate Western Europe during this' 
the century of Petrarch and Boccaccio He is a true Itcnaissancc 
type There is a sternness and simplicity about Edward 1 and his 
contemporaries that sve miss during the reign ol his grandson' 
If we wish to know precisely in what that change consisted wee 
hardly do better than study their two visionary heads, ns drawn b" 
Blake Whether by sheer coincidence or — .. r 


, - inspiration, the artist seer 

has admirably hit off the difference not only between two 
two periods Edward I is narrow and cruel but a man obsTousU 
of iron will and a certain rough he%m grandeur THa ' 

Edward III is sensual and full lipped clever /iiioueh but ''***°^^*^y 
mould of pettiness, a man one would say, of low and ” 

consistent aims There is a \cneer of romance about EdwLd in'* 
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military adventures, but their motives and methods are more 
those of the huckster than of the hero Nobody, in fact, e^er had a 
sharper eye for the mam chance than the ^nttor of Cressy, and e%en 
of that pattern of chivalry, the Black Pnnee, his son, the clearest 
vision vre ha>e is of a sick conqueror, home on a litter through 
the streets of blazing Limoges, watching unmoved the hacking to 
death of men, women and children, and then kindly sparing the lives 
of three gentlemen who, having no prospect of quarter, v\ ere defending 
them with convincing vigour If we want to find the real hero of that 
time, vie must look not to the self styled Arthur and his “Table” 
of aristocratic mummers, but to the green clad figure of Robin Hood, 
the representative of the great unrecorded host of free Englishmen 
To give him his due, Edward HI was one of the best tacticians 
as well as one of the subtlest statesmen of that age He started his 
reign with one somewhat dangerous asset of which he knew how to 
make the most He had at his command a weapon and a sjstem of 
defensive tactics that would enable an English army to repulse, 
at almost any odds, the attack of any force that was hkcl> to be 
brought against it for a century The long bow, drown to the ear, 
was, m Its origin, more a Welsh than an English weapon, and its 
deadly efficacy depended less on the fashioning of the bow than the 
training of the bowman, which was o life’s work At anj range 
under a furlong the goose shaft had the dendimess of a bullet , 
it would pierce armour and was capable of much more rapid fire 
than the old fashioned cross bowr 

Again, while the French army v»as still m the feudal stage, the 
strength of the central government lind allowed our Kings, since 
the dajs of Henry 11, to lay the foundations of a national armj, 
and to see to it that every free man was possessed of weapons 
appropriate to his rank Tlie army tliat fought at Cressj was no 
more or less fortuitous concourse of lords with their retainers, but 
a tromed and disciplined force, each with his fixed role of pay, 
from the Dtack Prince to the humblrot man at amis 

The English s}stcm of tactics was the result of long and painful 
experience Falkirk and Bannockburn had show n that the charge 
of feudal cavalry could be broken bj infantry in position Falkirk 
had shown that the steadiest tnfantiy could be shot down bv archers, 
and Bannockburn how unsupported archers could be ridden down, 
from a flank, bj cavalry A perfect example of the combination of 
archers and infantrj was afforded in 182J at Boroughhridge, when 
the Earl of Lancaster, the most powerful of Edward II’s rclicllious 
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mapiitpi, attacked a small no>alist forec under Sir Andrew Ilarclas . 
and was utterlj oserthrown ’ 

Edirard III soon had a chance of appKang the lesson on a grander 
scale Three sears after Bruce’s death the old success on feud of 
Brace and Balliol broke out again, and this time the Balliol faction 
svhich had secureil the irregular aid of a small Engksh force, got the 
best of It, the sshole Scottish host being os erthrowai hs a eonipnratise 
handful of English archers and men at arms Edward sins quick 
to intcrscne in the dispute, his treats obligations to the soung 
King Das id Bruce, his prospectise son in lass, went bj the board 
and he recognized Balliol as King on almost the same humiliating 
conditions as his grandfather had recognized an earlier Balliol This 
ssas too much for the Scots, who were not long m getting rid of tlicir 
puppet King TIus brought Edward openlj into the field on the side 
of his sassal, and he had no dilricult> in putting his new tactics into 
practice and shooting to pieces the columns of Scottish spearmen 
who were rash enough to attack him m his position on llohdon IIill 
^ icloij that kaid Scotland once ogam at the feet of an English King’ 
This time Edward asoided the mistake of his grandfather of traing 
to impose his swa> on the whole of an unwilling Scotland and 
contented himself with what, esen according to modern theories of 
race, might has e seemed a subUe and scientific moi e He nnnered 
the East Coast strip up to Edinburgh, the old Anglian district that 
had been part of the borthurabnan Kingdom Unfortunatels tlie 
spinlual bond of mtionahl> sens stronger than the blood bond of 
race, and Edward s hold on his new possessions gradually relaxed 
Besides, Scotland would never tolerate a creature of England on her 
throne, and before man} Years King Dasad was back from France 
tn undisputed swaj of his father’s kingdom 

pie centre of interest now shifts to France, where the ineiiLrHc 
conflict could not much longer be delared There were two permancni 
sources of quarrel One consisted m the English oosscs,, r 
Apitaine in the natural desire of the French monardij to rTun”! 
off Its dominions in the South West, and m the imlatiL 1, ^ 

that every French King expected from his EnVisT 
these possessions The other and eren more serious dlffere 
consisted m the n\ alr\ for the possession of the FlemiuJ, t.z , 

The King of France here secured a notable ad\antniy °° 
the feudal Count of Flanders as much his pupoet as snaking 

of Edward French influence m Flanders rendered ev^n 
the attempt of the English King to hold Scotland “ 

' it enabled 
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France once again to close the Flemish market to exporters from 
Edward’s dominions 

Flanders was no more enamoured of a puppet Count than Scotland 
of a puppet King, and France could not take England’s place as 
the feeder of Flemish looms A patriotic revolution broke out in 
the cities, and at the suggestion of its leader. Van Arte\eldc, Edward 
revived a claim, defensible from a legal standpoint, to be the rightful 
King of France This at once got nd of any question of liomagc 
or awkwardness about treason to an overlord Edward was not 
sufficiently blind to reality to imagine that eacn the not loo lojal 
French nobility, which had unanimously rejected his claim when it 
had been first advanced, would tolerate the King of England on the 
throne of Saint Louis 

Edward’s opening of the war, which, after two years of irregular 
hostilities, formally commenced in 1839, was not auspicious He 
revived John’s plan of a German alliance, and got himself appointed 
Vicar General of the Imperial forces But Ins attempts to msadc 
France at the head of an Anglo German FJcmish nrm> were an I'Hcr 
and costly failure Edward's resources were not equal to financing 
the venture, and be was in constant trouble with bis allies, who 
would not fight unless he paid them, and his Parliament, that grudged 
him the necessary supplies The French King wisclj allowed Edward 
to fritter his strength against fortresses and ga\ c liim no opportiinit\ 
of fighting a pitched battle In this opening phase of the war, 
England’s solitary gleam of success was the naval \ictory off Slius. 
the cser changing port of Bruges, which, ns Damme, had given its 
name to the first of our naval victories, and which, as 55 ecbnippe, 
was to be associated with an achievement more glorious than an^ 
victorj The command of the sea. was, however, of little avail in 
view ofEdward’s mcnpabilitv of profiting bv it oil land 

The war was tliercfore a stalemate, and died down from mutual 
exhaustion, until in 1810 it broke out again as fiercely ns ever. This 
time Edward determined to force the hand of Ins Fabian opponent— 
for It IS only fair to give so skilful a soldier the credit of knowing 
what lie was about when, instead of resuming his futile oi>erafions 
fmm. ♦Jia. '^'nndam, ’uica., ha. vauit/aret. a. TTwirJi. ♦hmst. at. Gasr/ini; 
by an advance on Paris up the Seme vnllej It was a gamble on 
exterior lines, in which failure spelt annihilation, ns the King of 
France, with an armj immcnsclj superior In numturs, was advancing 
to cut off the English retreat, and onlj the luck^ chance of Edwnrd's 
finding a ford over the Somme saved him from ficing caught like a 
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rat in a trap Find it he did, honeter, and then, turning to haj in 
a chosen position on the edge of the forest of Cressy, had his long- 
awaited opportunity of pmctismg the English system of dismounted 
tactics against the frontal attack of feudal cavaln The result 
must base been a foregone conclusion to anyone who had sersed in 
the Scottish srars A force of Genoese crossboinncn were easily 
put out of action by the superior rapidity of our long bow archery 
and the successive detachments of mailed cavalry, who attack^ 
without any sort of co-ordination or discipline, were shot down by 
a converging fire of arrows as they dashed into the crescent of the 
English line Only once did they succeed in closing, to be dm en back 
by a prompt counter attack of Edward's reserve The affiir was a 
massacre and, except where there was a clianee of extorting ransom 
a massacre without quarter ’ 

This was not the only success of this eventful year, for David of 
Scotland, who invaded England in the absence of her King, was 
routed by a force hastily levied in the North, and brought a prisoner 
to the Tower These victories brought Edward no whit nearer to 
establishing what he caUed his “right” to the French crown Nor 
realist as he was beneath his romantic exterior, is it probable that 
he took ftis right very senously except for bargaining purposes 
Instead of resuming his threat to Pans, he took advantage of Cressv 
to mareh oft to the coast and sit down before the fortified port of 
Calais which he eventually took and Angliciaed thus securing for 
himself the command of the Channel at its narrowest point as well 
ns an ideal port of entry for English exports to the Continent and 
an open gate for anv future inv asion of France 

Even so, the vvar dragged on its weary and wasteful course 
smee it was equaUv impossible for Edward to force a 
conclude a satisfactory peace An English army might he invmr.H^ 
m the field but the long bow, though it could pierce a door four inches 
thick, was powerless against stone walls, and it was the ir , 
policy to retire behind their fortifications and allow the EneTTf' 
wear themselves out m fruitless marches Even the feirful ^ 
of the Black Death or bubonic plague, which swem r ‘l“™ 
up to halt the population of Europe, could not^dis”'' 
survivors from continuing to plague rach other the 

vigour It was a mere Tuition of tevv ^^the LT^^^^ 
would stand the strain urces of England 

Ten years after Cressy, a small army, lareelv r.. 
position which the Black Prince had led on Vl . “ 

“ ^ “ >“‘mg expedition 
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OUT policj broVc down when, in 1882, the Flemish dcrnocraej ms 
deeisi\cK oNcrtliTOwn, nt Hoosbcke, bj the j>ro Frencli nobles 

The price pnid bj both countnes for this glorious means of failing 
to settle their differences was incalculable, both matcnnllj and 
spiritually France had suffered the worse, because her temtorj 
had been the scat of war The spirit that had inspired licr Gothic 
cathedrals and made licr the artistic and intellectual leader of the 
est, w as now cold indeed, and the pressure from England was lmrdl> 
relaxed than she began to slide doim into a chaos of faction and ci\il 
War In England the chisalrous monarch of the Hound Table and 
the Garter was dying m a disreputable and premature old age, 
his subjects were disided b> political and religious hatreds, with 
brutal reaction growang on tlie one hand and agrarian unrest on the 
other The stage was set for the miserable reign and end of 
Richard 11 


HlERRtE England 

Tlie work begun by Geoffrey of Monmouth of creating a pndc 
in the past of England, Saxon and British, was being steadily carried 
on Ihe separation of England from Normandy was appropriately 
marked by the appearance of an Arthurian chronicle m the English 
tongue, avTitten by one who, like Ceoffrey of Monmouth, was a 
nati\e of the "^elsh marshes " fhere was a priest in the land who 
was called Ijiyamon he dwell at Emley, a noble church on 
the Soem’s bank, good there it seemed to him it came to him 
m mind and in his chief thought that he would tell the noble deeds 
of the English ” This worthy pnest, m fact, made it his care that 
while the ‘ matter of Britain ’ was spreading all over Europe, the 
English should have a version of their own m which the patriotic 
motive was not overborne by chivalrous romance There is no 
doubt about Lay amon’s love of England There is burning indigna- 
tion when he recounts how Gawain was slam and deprived of his 
life blood by a Saxon Earl— sorry be his soul 1— and his book ends 
with that most beautiful of all the Arthurian traditions, that there was 
a sage called Merlin, and he said with words— his sayings were sooth— 
that an Arthur should y et come to help the English 

Nor IS Arthur the only northy of England on whom tradition 
fastens The proverbs of Alfred are resurrected, and peAa™ 
iniented m the process, the very feudal romances, by vhmh tS 
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long, bookless e\ enings of the baronia! castle were rendered tolerable, 
become tinged w ith the pride of nationality The names of Athelstan 
and Edgar occur jn these romances, while the time of good King 
Edward the Confessor is looked upon as a sentable golden age 
Such Saxon heroes are revned as Bcvis of Southampton, the knight 
who marries the beautiful Pajmm, and Guy of Warwick, who 
vanquishes the champion of the Danish invaders in single combat, 
and fills the same place in English as the youthful David in Hebrew 
and the Horatii in Roman legend 

It was to be expected that the spirit which fired England m the 
reign of Edward I, and impelled it to manifest its prowess -it the 
expense of surrounding peoples, should find expression m epic form 
Sure enough the need is supplied by a rh>mc which enables us to 
understand, in all its rude strength and brutahtj , the temperament 
of the average Englishman who broke the piKemen at Falkirk and 
amused himself bv watching Wallace in a paper crow n being dragged 
on a hurdle to Smithfield The hero is, ironieullv enough, Ricliard 
CoeurdeLion the Poitevmwho.more than anj other of our sovereigns 
set at naught his English subjects But a century had passed 
and England meant to have her own Richard as she had her ovrn 
Arthur He may trulj be said to be fashioned after the heart of 
his people, such a King as they would have liked an English King 
to be, such a King as thej liked to imagine their own Edward Long 
shanks “ Lord, King of Glorj, what favours didst Thou bestow on 
King Richard’ How edifjing is it to read the historv of hi* 
conquests I ” 

The English hero is certainly a mighty warrior, both in person 
and as a commander of armies , he has a militant dev otion to what 
he calls Christianit) , he is, moreover, a blood thirstj ruffian of 
the most unredeemed stamp The real Richard had not been too 
tender or clean handed an opponent but he had had noble impulses 
and could evince a generous respect even for Saladin Ivo trioc of 
this redeeming chivalrj is allowed to appear in the legend , he not 
only revels in the nithlessness but the cannibihsm of himself and 
his Englishmen , his last mess-vge to Saladin is a polite hope that the 
devil may hang him with a cord t\hen he is sick of an nguo, lie is 
cured by having served up to him, os pork, the flesh of n fat voung 
Saracen prisoner, and at the appearance on the table of the grinning 
head, roars with laughter at the joke, and declares tint he and Ins 
followers will in future eat “ alias many os we can get ’’ 

He IS naturally highly favoured of Heaven, and when he is in 
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mon,cntir} doubt ns to uhnt to do with M\tj thousind pnsoncp, 
Iiu IS granted n \ ision of the hoK angels, eilling out, “ Lords, kill I 
kill 1 Spare them not hut behead them,” is hereupon King Illehard 
hayng first dull thanked ” God and Roll Cross”, eommenees so 
jollj a massacre that the author eannot refrain from giiing sent to 
his high spirits m one of those songs of Mn> iihleh Here eoining to 
be so chnraetcristie a feature of English poetrj 

So Strang iicre the elements that iient to the making of Mcrrie 
England Tlicre is, hoiicier. nothing to he gained hj sentimental- 
izing our ancestors t\c must take them for what thei irere and 
remember that their England had learnt her unity in the roughest 
of schools R hates er judgment lie may he pleased to pass on them 
noil It IS certain that the England of Fdiiard 1 iias robustli self- 
confident and proud of Itself As Robert of Gloucester sings 

‘ England h a right menj land of all on earth It is be^t 
'i set in the end of the world as here all In the ^\est 
The sea goeth It all about, it stands right as an isle 

or as, a httle later, Treiisa puts It “ England full of plav I rree 
men iiell north} to play I Free men free tongues heart free ” 

The patriotism thus engendered lias not of the kind that tolerates 
or respects other peoples On the contrary it took the form of an 
intensely arrogant collective egotism lion the English reenrel.a 

their Irish neighbours 11 ehaie already seen and they appeartohaie 

regarded the Scots luth a icnomous hatred that ive flnH e, 
up agnill and again, until the days of Ruteher Cumberland anrS 
Bute A monkish chronicler cannot even describe the first cnii rf ^ 
enthusiasm ivilhout mentioning how the Scot forsook hai felloiisi.™ 
With ^ermln, an insinuation that we hn\e mot wifb *1 
press of our oiin day The eient of Baanockbur:; drt not .ueT'” 
the love of Englishman for Scot, and the patriotic not to ™ T"'' 
muse of Laurence Minot is decidedly more bitter ’against the ^ T 
W ho are “ full of guUe ”, than against the French ^ ^ ^ 

As for these latter, we have m RtcAard Coeur de Ltm, ..u * 
to be the stock form that abuse of Frenchmen was fn ♦ i 
French became our allies and above criticism The Fr^. 
are fond enough of boasting over their cups at a 
It comes to “ where men strokes deal ”, they bepin ^ '^**^*^ 

and draw in their horns As the struggle between 
develops so does the wordy warfare of abuse O Trance 

contrasts the countrymen of good King Arthur 
who are treated with a wealth of adjcctnes worthy^ f 

“v ot the yellow 
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pressftt ila jcJJowcsL There It, moirovcr, on interchange of Btllings* 
gate betneen nn imaginary Englishman and rrcnclimnn that must 
hate been not unlike the real thing, the point of the Frenchman 
being that the English are ns stupid as tiicir cattle, and the English 
retaliating u ith a catalogue of vices best left to the imagination. 

Fmnlly we fiase Zwtiircnce IKmot, «ho wrote songs for the jolly 
archers of Cressy and Poietjers to sing round tlicir camp fires Had 
Laurence hsed to-day he would have made a fortune by writing 
patriotic songs for music halls. Tliere is a fine swing and gusto about 
the song of the Scottish King David at Keville's Cross s 

•• Tlje North rnti of I'ngiand teached hl/n to dunce,” 
or this, addressed to the French after Cressy i — 

” tMth xpcech ne might thou never tparc 
To speaV of Hn^lishmen deepile. 

Now h&ve the> mode thy dwelling bare. 

And of Ihy chatteb art thou quite (JogpoiM) 

“EngUdi men shall yet thu year 
Knock thy head before tfiou pass, 

And make thee shnten like a frcre~. 

And yet h rnghnd as H war” 

We notice that Minot has already acquired the habit of tallying 
as if England were a person, os when David of Scotland says that of 
all England he has no dread, or when one of the songs ends with the. 
prayer - 

•• Now Jesus save all Fnglond, 

And bless it with ll« holy luxnd “ 

This IS a notable step forward in the formation of a national 
self-consciousness 

We must not allow ourselves to be tempted into tlie partizanship 
of asserting that any war is an evil absolutely unmitigated The 
historian, however scientific he may ospiK to be, cannot ignore the 
pageantry and cicumstance of arms, because these sway powerful!} 
the minds of men, and it is the minds of men that make history. 
Cressy and Poictiers may be episodes of no great military importance 
in an unrighteous adventure that was not even justified by success, 
but these considerations probably never crossed the winds of tJjose 
engaged in them, and popular feeling finds the truest -expression m 
such strains as those of Mmot. IThat an impression was produced 
by these wonderful victories against odds, by the national heroes, 
the Black Pnnee and his father, and above all by our English archers, 
may be judged by the persistency with wbicli their legend has endured 
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So late as 1914 when, m the stress and Meanness of our fighting 
retreat from Mons, men began to see visions, some would hate it 
that the lines of archers appeared, ns at Crcsss, drawing to the ear 
their long bows against the advancing masses of field grey. 

In how true a sense these archers were a democratic force can be 
seen by the testimony of Sir John Fortescuc, writing dunng the 
reign of Edward IV. He is meeting the argument of some typical 
reactionary who has urged that the Commons of England should be 
Kept poor ns a safeguard against rebellion This, m fact is just 
what happens m France, where the Commons arc impoverished 
while the King dares not nsK for a subsidy of his nobles, “ for dread 
that if he charged them so. they would confederate w ith the Commons 
and peradventure put him down ” mereas the might of England 
reposes upon her archers "which be no rich men . wherefore 
the maKing poor of the Commons, which is the making poor of our 
archers, shall he the destruction of the greatest might of our realm" 
In the latter half of the fourteenth century English legend is 
ennehed by a hero who is not. like Arthur, a feudal king surrounded 
by his magnates, but a man of the people, an archer and an outlaw 
It IS in Langland’s Piers Ptmman that we first hear of songs of Robin 
Hood, which were evidently popular ana widely diffused so that 
we may conjecture that they first began to be composed about the 
tune of Cressy and Poietiers The motive of the jolly outlaw was 
one that started long before, we meet with it m Bevis of Southampton 
who fairly trounces King Edgar in order to win back his estates’ 
and still more in Fulk Fitzwarenne, who successfully defies Kini. John' 
and IS connected with Ranulf of Chester, who, in his turn as a her,! 
of popular song, is coupled in Piers Ptouwion with Robin Ito„u 
But these, after all. were great noblemen, whereas Sb.n is a 

TCmmoner, a yeoman, ns tree as his native greenwood .i 
his three Northern counterparts. Adam Bell, WiUiam of Tin 1 ° l*’^" 
and Clym of the Clough, who, on one a Z tSar " h Td’ 

up ” Of the City of Carlisle, kiUing the Mayor anS I \ j 
officials, and then extracting pardon from a sovereign who is 
at heart, as good a sportsman as themselves ’ ^ 

Such perilous outlaws as they were 
Walked not East or West 

Robin Hood exhibits the English ideal of the M.ddl , 

Its best and sweetest, as the romance of Richard 

"oh.ntrth'^rpLt“s 


a.a me luuianct 

exhibits It at its worst and roughest 
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manlj courtesy that ssc lm\c seen sometimes m representatn es of 
his class in the English coiintT>sulcofour own day » small, mdrpendent 
men With their own few acres of land, sportsmen to the backhone, 
gentle to all and servile to none — a class whose numbers are all too 
scanty ! lie is equally n Christian and a gentleman , so great Is his 
lose for “our dear Lady ’* that he will never molest any company 
“ that a woman is therein ” Uhat he takes from the rich he gives 
to the poor His orders arc strict against attacking any peasant 
or yeoman, or indeed any knight that is a good fellow, but only the 
Bishops Sheriffs and other rich men who grind the faces of the poor 
There is, in these ballads, an appeal to that strain of jolly lawlessness 
which, paradoxically enough, seems to go along with the English 
respect for law The root of this sentiment is the same unconquerable 
individualism which informs the English Common Law and which 
makes an Englishman value his rights above everything m the world 
The immortal Punch, who hangs the hangman, has his direct proto- 
type in Robin, who disguises himself as a hangman, in order to 
rescue a widow’s three sons, and closes the proceedings by hanging 
the Sheriff of Nottingham 

* I ne'er was han^an In my life, 

Nor yet (nteode to trade , 

Out curst be he.” said bold lloLIn 
' That ant a hangman was made 

Pervading all is the fresh, keen scent of spring m tlie greenwood , 
in these ballads of Robin spring seCms to reign all the year round 
His very birth 

' It wasna Jn the lis , the lia ', 

Nor In the painted bower 

Hut (t was in the gude greenwood, 

Amang the bly Bower* 

Such IS the spirit of this England of Robin Hood and the archers 
of Chaucer and the Black Prince It is an age that seems to have a 
natural affinity with youth and the spnng tide, it is in a pre eminent 
degree, merry In song after song we hear the same happy note, 
as carefree and unforced as the throstle's, of the world at play, of 
life awakening to its own sweet realization — 

HeCween March end Apnl 

When spray beginneth to spring 
The little fowl hath her will 
On her song to sing— 

I live in love longing 1 ' 
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or , 

“Growcth 8ctd 
And blowcth mrad 
And springeth the wood new,” 
or, as the greatest singer of alJ has it 

tMicn that Aprils, Millt hn showr^s sole 
The drought of March hath penrfd to the rote ' 


Money Begins to Talk 

IVhilc the anstocraej was esohing a culture and chivalry of its 
own, an even more striking progress had been made in the towns 
here the beginnings of a middle class were already apparent befon! 
the opening of the fourteenth century The towns it mo> a 
«membered. had suffered less from the Norman conquest S the 

almost ineMtahle castle, and its attendant burdens they had hen/fi* a 

not a little from King’s Peace and national unit? It ^ SvS 
>ears after the Conquest that we hear of the first of the Trad^^i 

hw tm^Kdy ar?U„'"'^yf:^t;r;? 

and commonsense a means was discovered of forml”"* sontimcnt 
artificial family for anv reouired ohwe* . '“™>ng a sort of 

more often, both combmed’ The mld^nlen wr^”' T 
partners, but brethren, in the same sense a! 
to daj will often describe anyone whatever of 
calling as “ my brother " A gild miaht take “"n omed and 
or a friendly society, or a trades* union or ^ ° university, 

aome saint, though practicartyev^ ’^ri," ^“"‘'“'’'>“""8 

aev^on,ontheone'’hand,an^dh;r.n"-^^^^^^^^ 

The various economic discussions on rl, " other 

of the B Id merchant are inevitably more or less 'mT “J"* 
her. was no ■* the ” gild mereh J « a7l L “ 
solutions of the same problem according to , 1 , T '^''''™t 

-nees Of each town Civen the ‘ns‘t J^n^^Tt:. 
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Bristol succcssfullj bade defiance to a'rojal army, but escntualK 
tilt, rebels sscrc brought to heel b> the magnates and tlicir leaders 
cxpellcil j 

The old merchant gild nne rapulty becoming an anaclironwm r 
the industrial organization of the touns had become too coritplex 
to be comprehended sMthm the liounds of one artificial familv 
In England the transition from the one gild to the manv svos effcctcif 
comparatiscly pcacefulK, and if the thirteenth centurj ma'j bd 
called that of the merchant gilds, the fourteenth is that of the 
craft gilds But the supersession of the old trading oligarchy 
svas liy no means equivalent to the triumph of dcniocricy Tli^ 
old struggle between merchant and craftsman, between business 
man and worker, mcrclv sluflcd its ground What really happened 
was that one merchant gild split into,sesernl grocers, for instance, 
or men who dealt on a gross or big scale, mercers, merchant tailors,' 
and so forth, ns distinct from the brotherhoods of genuine craftsmen,^ 
each of whom was, m fact, employer, worl ci, and shop keeper rolled 
into one There was a stil! further distinction, gradually becoming 
apparent, between the full fledged master craftsman and the joumc) 
man, or das worker, who, having sened his apprenticeship, could 
not afford to set up for himself or pay the often expensive fees that * 
the gild charged for admission » 

The id>llie picture that is drawn of gild life by romantic 
medievalists needs considerable modification m the light of facts 
The artificial families no doubt fostered a spirit of lojaltj and mutual 
help among their members, Ihev took o pride m sound craftsman 
ship and did not permit the standard to be lowered for the sake of 
cheapness But thej tended to become more and more exclusive, 
and to the world without their pale theirattitudewas one of calculating 
and pugnacious egotism As competing monopolies, they were at 
constant variance among themselves and though the law was strong 
enough to prevent regular hostilities, there was irregular 
strife m the form of clubbing and knifing A spirit of national 
and even municipal patriotism was not fostered by such means, 
and the gilds tended in the course of time to become petty oligarchies 
incapable of adapting themselves to the changing conditions of 
industry 

It IS fortunate that Crown and Parliament between them were 
capable of making a national pobey prevail over the sectional 
interests of different groups and localities This policy may not 
have been wholly disinterested or always wise, but men like the first 
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and thitd JEd>sanls were lit least capable of taking a far-sIghted 
and statesmanlike view and— where their immediate necessities 
were nol too pressing— of.minding the permanent economic interests 
of their country by seeking to foster native industry, especially in 
tiie''working up of our raw wool by English instead of Flemish 
^spindles and looms. But an EngHsli cloth manufacture was a plant 
of slow growth, and before the lime of Edward III we had neither 
the ^kill nor the resources to enter into effective competition with 
what has sometimes been described as the medieval Lancashire. 
The effort of Simon de Montforl to keep our woo! at home, and make 
^Englishmen wear English clothes, was little more than a patriotic 
gesture. Of more effect, probably, were the efforts of our Kings— 
notably Ilenty I and Edward III — to induce Flemings to settle in 
England and act as our technical instructors. It was in 1847 that 
■ "Edw ard III gave n strong stimulus to the English cloth manufacture 
by an export tax on raw wool. Our cloth export, neatly killed by 
the plague, advanced with giant strides after 1350, and though the 
^troubles in which the reigh closed had the effect of depressing lt» 
it wais fairly booming by the end of the century.* But while this 
rapidly increasing proportion of our weaving was done for us by 
‘Englishmen, most of our carrying trade was stillleft to Germany. 

It was not only m the intellectual and spiritual spheres that 
signs were apparent of the coming of a new order of things strangely 
different from that of feudal Catholicism Money, which had played 
a comparatively unimportant part in the economy of the manor 
and the relations of lord end vassal, was now assuming an ever 
increasing importance. Chivalrous Kings like Edward III were 
finding it more difficult to finance campaigns than to win victories, 
and a king’s life beneath all the show of chivalry and conquest 
was one unending struggle to make both ends meet. These perpetual 
.difficidtlep .led .to jumf' ttkr 

pawTung of the crown jewels and, on one occasion, to all intents 
and purposes, of the Queen herself, whom Edward III had to leave 
behind him in Flanders as security for his debts. But they also 
sharpened the royal or ministenal wits to some interesting financial 
expedients. 

The kings had been accustomed to raise money by the «tra- 
ordinary expedient of licensing the Jews throughout the country 
to bleed the people by lending money at staggering rates of interest, 
and then of themseli es bleeding the Jews of all that extortion or 

, 1 See II L, Cray, In the Englxah litxUtncal Baiew of January, Jm ' 
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time something of the sort was bound to eventuate How tlic towns 
originated is n question to which a niimher of different experts haie 
gi\cn an equal number of plausible answers, and these answers 
arc prolwbJ) all of them home out some facts, and none of them 
sufRcient by itself to covet all the facts But we may take it that in 
these urban origins the niotisc of trade was only one, and often a 
subordinate one of several that base to be taken into account, 
that the town was often little more than a defensible village, and 
the townsman more likely to lie concerned with farming Ins land 
than marketing his goods But the gradual recovery of European 
civilization combined with the good peace kept by a senes of masterful 
kings to stimulate the marketing of superfluous products, and this 
was most conveniently done wherever large numbers of people were 
congregated together And when trade became an important part 
of the town’s activities, the trade club would naturally assume a 
corresponding importance in its social orgmization 

Tlie trade that these towns earned on was of a very primitive- 
order The principal export was that of raw wool, and the bulk 
even of this was shipped m foreign bottoms The foreign merchants, 
with their superior resources and organization, had their Enghsh 
rivals at a disadvontage even in the local markets, end bade fair 
to secure not only the external but most of the internal trade of the 
country 

It IS no wonder, then, that the first object of the merchant gilds 
was to secure at least the local market for the local man The 
foreigner — and under this term were included not only aliens, but 
Englishmen from other towns — ^was to be excluded from retail 
trade and brought under supervision of the gild officials This 
naturally brought the townsmen into conflict with the great land 
owners, who were perfectly indifferent as to whom they dealt with 
provided they could sell their wool as dearly and buy their luxuries 
as cheaply as possible, and therefore encouraged free trade with the 
alien This tendency was still further strengthened by the desire 
of the King and the local lords to derive a revenue from the alien 
by taking toll of him One of the most persistent conflicts of the 
Kliddle Ages was that between the protectionist policy of the gilds 
and the free trade policy of the landowners and sometimes — though 
by no means always — of the Crown For the King had not only his 
customs and estates to think of, but also his position as head of the 
nation and the fact that prosperous towns meant, in the long run, 
a fat revenue It was only when hard pressed for money that 
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Ednard I departed from liu usual nationalist policj, and made a 
treaty irith the foreigners bj nhich, in return for cash doum. tlie 
Crown undertook to free them from the protecti\e prt\jleges of tlie 
English to^vns The fact was tlmt foreigners were less expert at 
evading taxation than our worthy burgesses, and tlie temptation 
to war needy Kings, sueh ns the first and third Edwards, to tilt 
the balance in the foreigner's favour was almost irresistible 

The artificial families known ns merchant gilds were frankly 
aiming at monopoly, and were therefore seldom free from con 
troversy Their first struggle was to secure their right to exist 
and their independence of the local lord But when that was 
SKomphshed the gild was only too apt to degenerate into a ruling 
oligarchy At first the merchant gilds had been quite distinct 
from the governing bodies of .towns, because trade had been only 
one, and that not necessarily the most important, of the town’s 
activities, but as time went on and municipal life became more and 
Wore commercialized, the distinction between gild and municioalitv 
^ould tend to become obliterated ^ 

The gilds merchant, once they had won their freedom from 
feudal supenors and the nght to protect themselves against outside 
competition, now had to deal with pressure not from above but 
■mm below Signs were apparent of a new phase of industrial 
development Englishmen were no longer content to dispose of 
heir raw materials to be worked up by the foreigner The craftsman 
»as beginning to take his place by the side of the merchant As 
ally as the twelfth century weavers' gilds had been formed m 
several of the towns, and as industry developed craft ij 
as they were called, multiplied The ^comp^rabvely fell fo /’ 
aders of the old merchant gilds were by no means min^ded to rtiare 
their privileges with these upstart workers Not only m Enrrl 1 
ut throughout yy estem Europe there was a struggle of more cf 
intensity between the mercantile oligarchy and indiisfc, 1 

0 the towns In England the violence of this struggle / P”' ^lariat 

by the power of the central government whichf f a 

■n the nature either of mumcpal mdroerjent f ""^‘^'"8 

partial exception was when Bristol, during the chaotic 

n 5 struggle with the magnates, fell into the hand of Edward 

party, who displaced the old oligarchic mumein ‘’'‘"’“Cabc 

^VTO into then- own hands, throwing up a wall 

^lle and aotually lettmg fly a [J, in' ' 

Thw state of things lasted for some y^ a ° *'"= “stie garrison 
a ^ ’ ‘‘”“'8 ''blob demooratio 
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cruelty could make tlicm yteW of the proceeds It «as not least of 
Edward I’s claims to be ranked as a national monarch that he ended 
this scandal by banishing the unfortunate Jews, or at least the 
greater part of them, though not until thej had become a lery 
diminishing asset But he was not able to banish his need for some 
financial help beyond that which hts own administration was capable 
of rendenng The international financier was already coming to the 
fore The great crusading order of Knights Templars were at first 
the leading bankers and financiers of Europe, and Edward I had 
been glad to borrosv money off them, but during the rejgn of his son 
the order was hurled from prosperity to nun by a strange impulse 
of fury in which the desire for fabulous plunder was mingled svith a 
fear — how svell grounded we know not — of the corrupting influence 
of the East, coupled with perhaps some vague intuition of the new 
power of wealth that was undermining the old cisilization 
Edward ll’s share of the loot was what enabled him to go to 
Bannockburn 

Both Edward I and his son had had resource to the financial 
assistance of Italian bankers, and it was two great Florentine Houses, 
the Bardi and the Peruzzi, who pla}ed a similar part in financing 
Edward Ill’s earlier campaigns to that of the Bothschilds during 
OUT Napoleonic war 

But now men were arising from among the merchant oligarchs 
of the towns with sufficient capital to take a hand in the highly 
speculative business of advancing a lump sum on the revenue, and 
then farming it for themselves for what they could get In 1845 
the Italian houses went down in a financial crash, and a ring of 
English plutocrats undertook the financing of the Cressy and Calais 
and subsequent campaigns The business was anything but a 
clean handed one and the financiers of whom the chief was one 
Walter de Cheriton used their privileged position to practice eiery 
kind of fraud and extortion The shock of the Black Death put too 
great a stram on their credit and Chenton and his accomplices found 
it their turn to default after which the King for a time took the 
administration of the revenue into his own hands 

But the capitalist had come to stay tVith the groivth of English 
industry under the fostering care of Edward III, there were ever 
increasing opportunities for making and investing money It is true 
that the Church set her face agamst usury, but her prohibition did 
not count for very much m practice as it was easily evaded by pious 
fictions and she was not even in theory intolerant of joint stock 
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investment in which there was a real element of nsk A more reput- 
able form of business than that of the Chenton ring was that of 
the nch pepperers*, subsequently the grocers’ gild, which borrowed 
monej at interest in order to trade with it ' And the cxclusis cncss 
of the feudal onstocrocj was already being pierced by the rise of 
such families as that of the Dc la Poles, merchants of Hull, who 
from being the none too clean handed financiers became the kinsmen 
of royalty, and at last so near to the Crown that a King of England 
was mo'ed to destroy them for rivals 


Parliasievt and its Masters 


The wars of Edward HI, and the perpetual dram of money 
which precluded the King from the least hope of living on his own 
resources, fumuhed Parliament with th* opportunity of increasing 
and consolidating its power The Commons were beginning to find 
out the adiantage of petitioning collectively instead of dissipating 
their strength m individual requests Experience was teaching 
them how, when their monarch was desperate for money, the threat 
of withholding supplies would enable them to levy constitutional 
blackmail upon him to an almost unlimited extent Indeed, during 
Edward's first ruinous campaigns in North Eastern France, they went 
so far os to advance a claim to control the executive by having 
ministerial appointments made in Parliament, and Edward III 
was fam formally to concede it However, once he had secured the 
cash, the chivalrous King did not hesitate to repudiate an under 
taking made under such duresse 

Three and a half centunes hod yet to elapse before the country 
was npe for a ministry responsible to Parliament But the con- 
cessions that successive Parliaments managed to extort from 
Edward Ill’s perpetual need of money were striking enough They 
compelled the King to renounce formally most of the unparlia- 
mentary means by which his predecessors had been wont to supple- 
ment their incomes, and to establish the general principle that His 
Majesty must either live of bis own, or take w-hat Parliament chose 
to give him, upon Parhamcnl’s terms The Commons, now a separate 
House, also managed to assert, if not definitely to establisli the 


* See Miss Alice Law 
Century ”, in Transaclions 
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principle that supplies, once granted, should be allocated to definite 
purposes, and that, as a necessary consequence, the King should 
submit his accounts to an audit. And if Parliament failed to control 
the appointment of ministers, it was at least able to secure their 
removal by the method of impeachment, m other words, the 
Commons, acting in the collective capacity of prosecutor, could bring 
any minister to trial before the Lords, sitting as a tribunal 

All this represents an undeniable advance towards what we now 
know as constitutional government, but it is easy to exaggerate 
its significance No doubt the Commons, as the tax granting body, 
were able to force concessions from Royalty, but they were as yet 
hardly capable of exercising independently the powers that they 
themselves had secured This humble and silent body of men, only 
vocal through their Speaker, were naturally overawed by the splendid 
magnates from whom the King asked not only assent but advice 
And powerful as the Commons might be in theory, it was only too 
easy for them to be packed or dominated either by some baronial 
faction or by Royalty itself 

Pliable as wax in the hands of these great ones, the Commons 
were hard as adamant in faee of the common people Parliament 
was national in the sense of having avoided the division into separate 
estates that proved so fatal to constitutional development overseas, 
but even its I>ower House was composed on the one hand of sub- 
stantial landowners, and on the other, of nominees of those richer 
burgesses who were engrossing power in the municipalities TJus 
was doubtless as much as could be expected in that aristocratic and 
feudalized society, but it was impossible that an assembly so 
constituted could be sympathetic with the claims of the workers on 
the soil or at the craftsman’s bench 

This prejudice of Parliament was shown when it had to deal 
With what amounted to little short of an economic revolution Tlie 
good order maintained by the administration and our immunity 
from overseas invasion had put the feudal organization of society 
based on personal services completely out of date The use of mone\ 
was coming more and more to supersede the exchange of services, 
and just as the King found it more convenient to have money to 
pay mercenaries than knights on a forty days’ contract, so landou ners 
were beginning to discover the advantages of a rent m cash down over 
so many days a week of grudging service on the demesne land 
The problem might, perhaps, have solved itself, and the transition 
from a personal to a money bond have been effected gradually and 
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bj dint of mutual iid\anlage, had it not been for the frightful 
catastrophe of the Black Death m the middle of the centurj. 

tVe need not speculate on the precise percentage of the population 
sv-ept aviaj, though it must ha\c been appallingly high There are 
no complete statistics, but many sidelights a\ ailable, the annihilation, 
for instance, of a uhole monastery — that of Croxton — uith the 
exception of the abbot and the prior , the fact of churches like 
that of St Alphege» Canterbury, having had five successive rectors 
in one year , or most eloquent of all, the deserted church of Dodc, 
all that IS left of \shat must have once been a smiling village on the 
side of the Korth Dornis, but which was silently wiped out — under 
what circumstances of horror we can only imagine — and never 
peopled again To get a fair idea of the state of things m one typical 
district, we may take the lists of incumbents of the 14 Kentish 


parishes dealt w ith by the Rev C H Fielding in ins Mcmorxts of 
Mailing Of these I reject 3 os obviously incomplete Of the 
remaining 11 we have 4 presumably plague deaths in I parish, 2 
apiece m 8, 1 in 1, and m 6 no recorded change, an overage of one 
priest one parish ^ 

The Black Death, like the Reformation and the Great War, gave 
a violent impetus to forces already m operation Its effects, if vve 
may judge by Miss Levett’s statistics of the Wmehester manors,* 
were by no means everywhere revolutionary, but it must have 
strained, almost to breaking point, the resources of the landlords, 
who had to farm the same land with a moiety of hands For anything 
that feudal custom could do to help them, the com might rot m the 
fields IVith rum staring them in the face, there was nothing for 
it but to hire labour on whatever terms it could be got Here was 
the poor man’s opportunity With the demand for his sen ices so 
far outrunning the supply, he would have been more than human 
if he had failed to exact a rale of wagps far ux exTJ^ss. o.C 
hitherto dreamed of, and the lord, in his turn, could liardly have 
acquiesced quietly in this operation of economic forces that was 
turning his world of custom and stability upside down To make 


matters w orse, such serfs as the plague had left above the sod to which 
they were bound, could not fail to be struck by the disparity between 
their own immemorial standard of hfc and that of the free labourers 
who went about from manor to manor exacting n hatever wages they 
» -nie deaths are all in the year 1349 exwpt one apiece m 1348 and 1350 
The chances ol natural death w at least balanced by those of incompleteness 
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chose They therefore took every opportunity of throwing up 
their holdings and decamping, a punishable offence, but one which 
with the imperfect police arrangements of those days, was more 
likely than not to go unpunished And so the lord of the manor 
found the serfs on whose services he and his forefathers had depended 
first halved by the plague, and afterwards thinned by desertion, 
and going to swell the ranks of free and fluid labour 

It is easy to understand the feelings of the unfortunate landlords 
They had grown up under an order of things that they had believed 
to be just and permanent, and for which a by no means unfair case 
could have been made The serf or villein was, m effect a small 
tenant holding his land by a perpetual contract of service He 
could not be evicted, and the manor court at which the laiv was 
declared bv the suitors, if it prevented him as a soldier is prevented 
to day, from deserting or agitating for better terms of service, 
likewise prevented the landlord from grinding his face The system 
was thoroughly in accord with the orthodox philosophy of the time, 
which assigned every man his due place in the social hierarchy, 
and made spiritual rather than worldly advancement the supreme 
object of human effort Could one of these old landlords have come 
back to his old haunts dunng the Napoleonic wars or the hungry 
forties, could he even \ isit us to day, it is more than doubtful whether 
he would see reason for exalting the advantages of a money economy 
and free competition over the custom of his fathers 

Regret it or not no power on earth could have adapted the old 
organization to the swiftly changing circumstances of that time 
Many of the landlords had the p-actical sense to make the best of 
a bad business, and lea^e their demesne land to farmers , some 
took advantage of the Flemish demand for wool by turning arable 
to grass, an expedient fraught with grave results in driving labour 
off the land , others again purchased labour at monopoly rates 
But English landlords arc not of a class that lends itself readily to 
new ideas, and they can hardly be blamed for tlicir unwillingness to 
realize that the old system had got to be scrapped 

The crisis was a national one, and the King’s High Court of 
Barhament, as representing the nation was the obvious bodj to deaf 
with it But Parliament was dominated by tliat ^ery landowning 
class that had been hardest hit by the new conditions In the ncwlj 
formed Lower House the most powerful and artii e element consisted 
of the knights of the shire, wlio were drawn from just those verj 
farming landlords who were feeling the pineli, probabh even more 
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acwtel) than the great k> and tcclcs\ftstical magnates ith their broad 
acres of grazing land This class of country gentlemen had been 
fortified b> an institution pecuhar to England, which was to throw 
not onl) the local government but also the administration of oU but 
the gravest matters of cnminnl justice into its hands The old 
sliire courts had been for a long time falling into decaj , and it was 
onlj after a series of tentative expedients, dating back to the reign 
of Richard I, that the most important of their functions were Irons 
ferred to justices of the peace, gcntlcmcrv of the county nominated 
bj the Crown The reign of Edward 111 saw the consolidation of 
this system which, while it prevented the local government falling 
into the hands of the King’s officials, could not fail, m the long run, 
to eventuate in a rural despotism, which might or might not be 
benevolent, of the class from which the justices were drown 

Parliament dealt v. ith the situation with perfect fairness according 
to its lights, such fairness as every average body of well meaning 
individuals displavs when it is fortunate enough to be judge in its 
own case They were thoroughly convinced of the righteousness 
of the old system and of the cupidity of the men who coined money 
out of their employers’ necessity in so unchristian a spirit They 
therefore sought to stabilize the old and presumably fair price of 
labour by legislation, and to make it a criminal offence for anybody 
either to demand or accept wages in excess of pre plague rates 
As it' became apparent that laws of this kind were — through the 
connivance of the landlords themselves who preferred dear labour 
to no labour — ^in danger of becoming a dead letter, they proceeded 
not only to strengthen but to weight them with savage penalties 
This sev enty, w hile it had scarcely any effect m retarding the process 
of econoTmc change, wav productive of continual irritation and class 
bitterness, culminating finally, m class warfare 

It was in 1376, the penultimate year of Edward Ill's 
long teign, that Parliament had its great opportunity of establishing 
Its position as the xepiesentative assembly of the Eiigbsh 
nation The country was m a slate of profound depression as a 
result of the disastrous French war, of crushing taxation, and of the 
corrupt gang that surrounded the King Parliament had not been 
called for three years and much was now expected from it The 
reforming party had redoubtable leaders in the dying Black Prince 
who according to his lights was a patriot and a gentleman, and in 
Sir Peter De la Slare the Speaker, who is the first Englishman of 
whom It is possible to speak as a great Commoner On the other 
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CiiniSTrAMTY ov THt. Wane 
Medievai. Chnstmnity is the nrodu^^t of 

purpose thot are not easy to separate m prlcfee^Thej! 

IS the great, organized poivcr of the Church, ccnlr^ m RnmJ ^ 
striding to mamtam and increase that nowrn m Rome and 

deferent front that of old Ho™ ^07. on “the" " , V'? 
a senes of efforts on the cart. ^ hand, 
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Himself The Mtality of Panal n«mA ^ Christ 

by her ability to control and Tvail herself ofth™ ‘™' 

of spiritual energy At the Cinn™ 5 .n 
she had taken a fresh lease of hfe f* thirteenth century 

Francis and Saint Dotnmic It ,.as hw vers.o'n of cr'T °" 
expressed itself in the Gothic cathedrals anrf T f ‘^'“'istianity that 
the age of Saiat Louis ^ scholastic philosophy of 

But the struggle with the Hohenstaufea had lefi n 
verge of spiritual bankniotcv noH in ", “ ffume on the 
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departed from the throne of Peter But Th" 

Rome was still intact, the vast centralised “ Empire of 
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In England there were many siens that nil 

Church Edward I had stood up rh^nrclr " 

would have infallibly brought do™ an interd 
fmm an Innocent III, whin he had pronmtlv T" ’^“'Sdom 
of the clergy tor retusmg to pay taxes an/t/ "“‘’“"'d the whole 
her Hull to be called and paid up duly In Fa uUoned 

Enghsh King and Parliament showed plnialv th T!? 
no nonsense from a Pontiff who was susoe "'™'d stand 

Pteted. not without reason. 
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of being a pawn in the hands of our chief national enemy The 
claws of Rome were cut by the two great statutes of Promisors which, 
if they had been consistently enforced, would have stopped the Pope 
from exercising rights of patronage m England, and of Praemunire, 
which barred the right of Churchmen to take cases out of the King’s 
Courts to Rome ^Vhen, m 1865, Pope Urban V presented his bill 
for the tribute conceded by John, with arrears up to date, the demand 
was referred to Parliament end turned down unanimously, with 
a denial that John had had any r\ght to make such a submission 
to a foreign prince on behalf of his kingdom It is said that a few 
years later, when the Archbishop of Canterbury tried to revive 
this claim, he was informed by the Black Pnnce that he was an ass 
In 1871 Parhament petitioned for, and obtained, a mmistry of 
laymen It is an interesting sidelight on the English attitude to 
papal claims, that when the Pope, acting m the cause of France, 
placed Flanders under an interdict, which the Flemish priests piously 
respected, a gufBcient number of willing blacklegs was at once 
imported from England to break this clerical strike 

The Church, whose uiiluenee and prestige were already con 
Bidersbly on the wane, was tembly hard hit by the plague * The dut> 
of any parish priest worth his salt must have taken him, day in, day 
out, into noisome hovels swarrnmg with the deadly fleas The 
monasteries, too, with their mmates herded together in dormitories, 
almost certainly rat infested, must have been ideal breeding grounds 
for the bacilli And the effect of suddenly having to flood the 
ranks of the Church’s staff, secular and regular, with any unsuitable 
or uneducated recruits who could be drafted hugger mugger into 
the service, cannot fail to have been disastrous, or to have lowered 
the standard of clercial life, even if we do not assume it to ha%c 
been specially high before 

The diminished prestige of the Church was all the more reason 
for men to whom any doubt of Christianity was unthinkable trying 
to work out their salvation, not through the medium of tlie pnesthood, 
but in spirit and in truth, by " onehead ”, as they expressed it with 
God The fourteenth century is. In fact, the golden age of Fnglisli 
mysticism This word, with its suggestion of haziness and 
abracadabra, is perhaps an unfortunate one for describing what is 
often the direct opposite to superstition, in that it tends to substitute 
for external magic a state of the soul The essence of all mysticism. 
Christian and non Christian abke. is contained m the words “ the 


> See above, p SSt 
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Kingdom of God is within >ou** To a nch ecclesmslical body, 
depending for its prospent) largelj on the magical powers claimed 
on behalf of its priests, such a belief is obviouslj not acceptable 
without drastic qualification, and may become a deadl> menace, 
even when those who hold it sincerely belies e themselves to be 
lojal churchmen 

Mjsticism was flourishing all over Western Europe m the four 
teenth century, which is the age of Ruysbroeck, Tauler, and Thomas 
a Kempis It is not too much, however, to sa) that as notable, 
though less known, work was produced m England as m an> European 
countr> In the jear of the plague died Richard RoUc, an Oxford 
student, who turned anchorite, and insisted that though men ought 
to do good works and though certain works are in their own nature 
commendable to God, ) ct there is no merit m them unless pure lov e 
of God 13 their motive Love is, to Rolle, the life and impelling 
force of Christianity, it is the heart that counts “Force thyself," 
he pleads, “ in all that thou mnyest, that thou majest be no worse 
than thou seemest " Ifis work is carried on b> Walter Hylton, 
who maps out the path m more sjslematic detail in Ins SeaU of 
Terfectxon and to whom some critics have even tried to assign the 
authorship of the De tmi^aitone CAntli Then there is the group of 
anonymous treatises centring round that little masterpiece called 
The Cloud of Unknorjixng, of which the author was probably a 
Carthusian monk Last of all comes that sweet and childlike 
anchoress. Lady Julian of Norwich, to wliom God vouchsafed the 
vision of the whole universe, “ a little thing the quantity of a hazel 
nut, lying on the palm of mv hand ” nnd she thought, “ it lasts and 
ever shall, for God lov es it 


English mysticism has its distinctive charm which though it ma> 
be hard to analyze, is unmistakable to the sympathetic reader 
We should say that its chief element is a certain naive sincerity, 
a homeliness that is not more marked in the Robin Hood ballads 
than in such a candid conclusion as that of Hylton s exquisite little 
treatise, the Song of the AngeU “ Lo," he exclaims, “ I have told 
lliee m this matter a little, as me thmkcth . not affirming that this 
sufficeth nor that this is the soothfnstness m this matter But it 
thou think It othcruise or else any other man savour by grace the 
eontrarj thereto, I lease this saying, and give stead to him it 
sufficeth tor me to htc m truth principally and not m feeling " The 
English quest for God >s somewhat less formally systematic tLn that 
of the great Continental seekers, it is also, as befits the national 
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character, intensely practical With the pure contemplative, the 
Simeon Stj htes or exponent of the Hathi Yoga, the English tempera 
ment has no affinity ’“Love cannot be lazy,” characteristically 
says Rolle, and Hj Iton coins the term, “ a busy rest,” as a descrip 
tion of the peace of God 

All this IS perfectly in accordance with the spirit of Gothic arcbi 
tecture The earnest uprush of stone is here reflected m the soul , 
it IS the burning will to attain that “wonderful onehead ” which, 
Hylton tells us, “may not be fulfilled perfectly, continually, and 
wholly in this life . but onlyin the bliss of heaven ’’ Thismedieial 
mysticism also resembles Gothic in being, almost exclusively, con 
cerned with the will “ By love,” says the author of the Cloud of 
Unhtotoxng, “ he may be gotten and holden, by thought never ' 

“ It IS,” and here he is speaking the highest religious thought of 
his age, “ necessary for thee to bury m a cloud of forgetting all 
creatures that ever God made ” That is the strength and weakness 
of Gothic and the religion that Gothic expressed, on the one hand 
energy, aspiration, singleness of purpose, on the other, a lack of scope 
and content that called aloud for the Renaissance Even the holy 
Julian was, in her own phrase, “a simple creature that could no 
letter ” 

It is from such individual and spiritual Christiamty, more than 
from the rich and centralized Church, that democracy Is born Not 
entirely, however, for even m the Middle Ages the Church was not 
abov e coquetting with democratic theory, as she had her ovn reasons 
for setting limits to the power of Kings It is, however, roughiv 
true to say that the more the overgrowth of ecclesiastical dogma is 
cleared away, and the nearer men get to the pure spuit of Christ 
the greater the bias is likely to be towards the claims of those poor 
whom most of all Christ took to His heart As Jong as Christianity 
IS openly acknowledged it is impossible, even though Caiaphas 
himself be its interpreter, wholly to suppress it It is impossible 
to prevent some one, among all the millions, thinking for himself, 
and seeing the central figure of the Gospels not through a distorted 
glass, but in all His divine humanity, loving the disreputable and 
outcast, and warring to the death against Mammon, respectahiJitv, 
and formal orthodoxj, wherever He finds them 

St Francis though an obedient son of the Church, gav e a notable 
impulse to this movement back to the original Christianitj , and it 
was from among the Franciscans that the great Oxonians were 
recruited who undermined the foundations of the scholastic dogma 
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These Tvcrc succeeded b> a more open mtellectual rcvolutionarj 
m the shape of John ^\Jch^^e, vho was on Oxford don and finally 
a countrj rector, though of lus persona ity xv c ha\ e hardl> an> know - 
ledge at all except from his works Quahfv it as he would, A\}cliffc’s 
teaching undermined the whole foundations on which the power 
of the Church was based He is for breaking down every barrier 
to the direct intercourse of the Christian with his ^lakcr, he is a 
foe to the monopolies and magical claims of the priesthood, and 
he flatly denies their power to perform the dail> miracle of trans 
muting bread and wine into the Saviour’s bod^ and blood On 
much the same principle as temporal tcv olutionaries arm the people 
for the preservation of their liberties, so Wjcliffe placed in their 
hands a spiritual sword m the shape of an English Bible, that cverj 
man might henceforth see and judge of Christ’s teaching for himself 
Wjchffe was the inspirer of a religious revival that spread like 
wildfire over England and threatened, for a time, to bring about 
such a break away from tbc Roman spiritual domination as actually 
occurred a century and a half later The Lollards, a name that 
most probably means singers were enthusiasts trying to get bock 
to the faith and practice of primitiv e Christianity They included 
at one time, not only multitudes of the poor and simple, but manj 
of the landowning class and even some of the nobility 

In their passionate cult of poverty and the simple life they were 
only following m the steps of Saint Francis, but this time the Church 
was unable to add the virtue of obedience to that poverty The 
Lollards in their revolt from worldlmess were shocked most of all 
by the riches and pretensions of Churchmen They had the audacity 
to demand, even from the proudest dignitaries a standard of life 
m no way superior to that of a Galilean fisherman or Nazarene 
carpenter They went further m denying the magical claims on 
which so much of priestly power was built Even the crowning 
miracle of the Mass was fraudulent m their eyes, and such lucrative 
assets of the Church as relics and pilgrimages they denounced as 
idolatrous Strangest of all they held war to be murder and contrary 
to the New Testament 

The Church when she failed to absorb or convert the Lollards 
had no choice but to discard spiritual weapons and fall back upon 
Tepression with the aid of the temporal power And so commenced 
a long and unedifying struggle m which the fires of religious perseeu 
tion were ht almost for the first time in England The best for 
which the Church could hope was to drive heresy below the surface 
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and postpone the hour of reckoning for herself It would have been 
better for her could she have absorbed Lollardv instead of crushing 
it For now she was deprived of that spiritual quickening of which 
she was most m need, while Lollardy, though damped down, as os not 
quenched, but smouldered on until the Reformation, for which it had 
prepared the way. As Rishop Tunstall wrote, when the fires of 
heresy were beginning to revive in 1523, it was no question of 
pernicious noveltj, but only that new arms were being added to the 
great band of Wj chffitc heretics » 


^ Christian Democracy Shoots rrs Bolt 
Medieval democracy is a liord thing to understand when judged 
by modem standards It is, speaking generally, more personal 
and less systematic than anything to which we ore accustomed 
To the modem reformer, poverty is botli an evil to be removed and 
a stigma to be ashamed of: in the Middle Ages the poor man and 
his poverty were actually sacred in themselves This attitude we 
can best understond from a perusal of one who was the most strikiog 
democrat of them all, ^Viliiam Langland author of the alliterative 
poem called Ftera Plowman, or at least of the original version of it 
He writes as a poor man to poor men, and his ploughman, by a 
beautiful transfiguration, becomes Christ Himself at the end of the 
poem And yet Langland is what we should call nowadays a Tory 
of the most uncompromising persuasion, and, indeed, takes the 
labourers to task in a way that no modem Tory would dare to do 
openly He roundly denounces the waster who despises the whole 
some counsel of Cato to the effect that poverty’s burden should be 
borne patiently, who wiU eat nothing but fresh flesh or fish 
Sut lie ba» bid'll wages or elM lie will dude 
And bewail the day he e'er became workman 
tVho curses Uie fung and all hu counsel. 

Who made laws to keep the labourer down,’ 
d* ibve* eimf cibimpnniinbp' Ahr puui’ iSibagihTnftr .ir .nnn? 
the less genume from the'fact that he is no advocate of Piers trying 
to “ better himself ”, as we should say The social hierarchy is 
ordained of God, and it is every man’s duty to play his part m it 
loyally The sluggard employer who is behindhand with the wages 
* Quoted Eneyclopadui Bnlemaea article LoUards 
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on pa> day. the knight oho is unable to do his duty of protecting 
the poor, are equallj to blame There ne\cr was a more unsparing 
critic of iniquitj and corruption in high places than Langland 
But o\er rich and poor alike is the moral law of God and Mother 
Church ^\hat matters most about them is not their earthly lot, 
but that all are equall> sinners stns ing, though sore let and hindered, 
after a place m the hea\enl> kingdom 

Therefore, though this man ma> be a nobleman and that man 
a ploughman, the importance of this social difference is as nothing 
to that of their human and religious equality before God Twenty 
may be ten times two, but both are equal in their relation to infinitj. 
Chaucer’s pilgrims are not onlj a mixed party tra\elhng to a shrine, 
they arc pilgrims of eternity, and are brothers m a sense of ^hich 
our age of class consciousness and class warfare can hatdlj concede 
^\e catch the note of jt m such rough strains os 
• Rise up, rise up brother Dives 
And go with us to see 
A dismsl place prepared in Hell 
To sit on a serpent $ knee * 

The medie\al equivalent of the millionaire may be consigned 
to Hell w ith the heartiest goodwill, but e\ en on the serpent’s knee, 
along with the inevitable King and Pope of pictured Dooms, 
he IS Brother Dives , his modem successor maj spend half his 
sustenance on deserving chanties, but even on this earth between 
him and Lazarus there is a great gulf fixed 

, Medieval democracy may have had a different standpoint 
from OUT own, but its theories lack nothing in boldness or variety 
So long as the Church and State were opposing each other’s claims 
doctrines of ecclesiastical or lay absolutism were not likely to pass 
muster unchallenged, and the will of the people might be a cons enient 
card to play against the other party Thus when the Emperor, 
Ijvivs, ct Bavexva, vt?* sA 'hVtV* tbe Yopt, a group ot 

political theorists which included the great English nominalist 
schoolman, ilham of Occam, boldly proclaimed that as all power 
was deriv ed from the people and vested by them m the Emperor 
the Emperor therefore could control not only the State, but the 
Church, and confiscate, or rather resume at will, the Church property 
whose ownership she derived from him as the people’s representative 
Another school of theorists, somewhat later in the fourteenth centurv 
introduced the democratic pnnciple into the Church itself, m order to 
set a general representativ e Council above the Pope 
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Medieval democracy did not always stop short at politics, 
but challenged the whole social system ^nd even the institution of 
property The communal life of the monasteries, the cult of poverty 
inculcated by Saint Francis and his friars, the example of primitive 
Christianity and the readmg of Plato's Republic, could not fail to 
provoke speculation of a communistic tendency The great school 
men, ivith their habit of inquiring into first causes, made no exception 
of property, and St Thomas Aquinas, closely followed by Duns 
Scotus, does indeed justify the institution, not, like the French 
Revolutionists, as a natural right, but rather as a human convenience 
Less orthodoxly mclmed thinkers, proceeding on the same lines, 
might easily write down the ownership of property as a natural 
wrong Of such was JVychffc 

He was no less of a revolutionary in political than in religious 
doctrine Not only did he denounce the anomaly of a wealthy 
pnesthood, but he arraigned the whole institution of property as 
inconsistent with the preaching and practice of Him who had not 
where to lay His head, and whose foUoiiers brought their goods to 
a common stock Wycliffe, however, was no Tolstoi, to follow such 
principles to their logical conclusion, and the practical consequences 
of his theory evidently fr ghtened the Master of Balliol and Rector 
of Lutterworth So, like the practical Englishman he was at heart, 
he got out of the difllculty by a subterfuge which, though it has been 
employed by all trimmers since the world began, has never, except 
by Wycliffe, been frankly formulated “God," he says, “must 
serve the Devil," much as Wycliffe himself served that arch intriguer 
John of Gaunt, even to the extent of apologizing for bis patron’s 
murder of a man in a church where he had taken «anctuary It is 
not necessary to follow Wycliffe further through the windings from 
which he manages to escape from communistic idealism to a com- 
fortable acceptance of things as they are 

Ruttheaveragemind has noliking for compromises, and ycliffe's 
quahfications of I^ycliffism have little except a personal interest 
There were others who had not the Oxford don’s gifts of caution 
and subtlety Irresponsible fnars, as we gather from a passage 
in Piers Plotcnuzn, went about .preaching propaganda of a more 
or less Bolshevistic tendenej, culminating in the frankly lev effing 
doctrines proclaimed for some twenty jears by the revolutionary 
leader John Ball, an itinerant Kentish priest This man’s utterances, 
though we have to rely on so hostile a witness as Sir John Iroissart, 
have too authentic a ring and put the case too forcibly against the 
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existing order, not to be subslanliallv genuine lie n ns of ft tj'pe 
which, though it has figured more than once m English social 
control ersies, has ncier succeeded in establishing a permanent hold 
on the English mind He was a logical and abstract theorist 

* M\ gooil friends,” he is reported to ha\c said, “ matters cannot 
go on well in England until all things shall be m common , when 
there shall be neither lassals nor lords , when the lortls shall be no 
more masters than ourseh es Are wc not all descended from the 
same parents, Adam and E\et*’ And the whole of his teaching 
was crjstallired in the famous couplet 

l\*hen Adim dched and Cve span 
>Yho was then the gentleman t 

t\lio indeed ? Hlien Christ Himself is depicted on the walls 
of certain country churches of this period as the workman He was, 
bleeding from wounds, but crowned with a halo of tools * 

During the fourteenth century a mjstcnous impulse of social 
unrest was stvmng the Western nations It is the lime of the 
Arteseldes m Flanders, of the tnbunc Rienzi at Rome, of the Ciompi 
rcsolt m Florence of the Jacquerie, or peasant rebellion in France 
In Germanj the re> olt of the poor was to hang fire until the Reformfl 
tion The root feeling of all the trouble seems to liase been a feeling 
that the existing order of things failed to gne Chnst*s poor the 
goods and priMleges that they ought to enjoy in any Christum 
community, and perhaps an mtuitioh that the Christian dispensa 
tion was itself gning way to one harsher and less human, which 
proceeded not from Christ but Mammon It was the forlorn hope 
of the democracy alway s implicit m medieval Christianity, to make 
itself e{tecti\e — and it everywhere faded 

It is characteristic of England that her own peasants’ revolt 
had comparatively little inspiration from abstract or even religious 
theory There was more of Rohm Hood than of \YychIfc in it, 

and It arose, as nearly all English— as distinct from Celtic labour 

troubles arise nowadays from a very concrete sense that the poor 
man was getting less than his due, that the bosses were not playing 
the game Edward III died m the same y ear that John of Gaunt 
rigged the House of Commons, and proved that the real mastery 
of Parliament lay with the magnates For the next four years 
things went from bad to worse The new King the Black Prince’s 
son Richard, was a child, and though his Uncle John was at least 
'_S« Medieval Painting hy T Borenius and E W Tnstram 
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whole dispute wth compamtixc mdifterencc, took alarm, and 
threw m their decisive u eight on the side of order There was 
another meeting between the boj Kmg ond the still formidable 
remnant of the insurgents, precisely what happened is not \er) 
clear, but it seems that the extremist leader, Wnt Tvler, was bent 
on foTcmg a quarrel, that he got kitted in a scufllc with some of the 
King’s followers, and that the fourteen j ear old King succeeded 
m quieting the mob bj a supreme act of bluff, until o\ envhelmmg 
forces could be summoned Those of the men who had gone home, 
putting their trust in pnnees, were rudely undeceived when their 
charters of manumission were all annulled, and the law was allowed 
to take its course of stem, though not indiscriminate punishment 
The economic influences that made for the abolition of villeinage 
were doubtless not sensibly affected, but medieval democracy m 
England had made its great effort, and had been decisively crushed 
Henceforth the tendency m Church and State js towards reaction 


8 

Unity of Language 

It IS now time to notice what is, though the least obtrusive, 
probably the most important development of all m the shaping of a 
united and civilized nation It was during the tcigu of Edward III 
that the English language, after long eebpse, may be said to have 
taken its place definitely as the national tongue, the speech not only 
of boors but of bteraluie It is during this reign that English became 
the language of legal pleadings, and that Chaucer began to wnte 
poetry which is as fresh and almost as intelligible to day as when 
he set pen to parchment , it was m the early years of the ensuing 
reign that Wychffe performed his great work of translating the 
English Bible French, which had for long been the language of the 
ruling class, became a sadly debased jargon after the political con 
neetton with France was severed , we hear of the French of East Norfolk 
and Stratford atte Bowe which would have probably drawn from 
a genuine Frenchman some such reply as “ Me no speak Inghss ” 
The importance of this change can only be appreciated when it 
IS understood that the English spoken by Chaucer was no mere 
revived dialect, but a new kind of language, with certain defimte 
points of superiority over even the great classical tongues This is 
the more astonishing when we reflect that not only was English just 
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emerging from o long penoO of obslinty nml illiterney but that it 
uns just the contempt nnd base usngc into svbieh it had fallen that 
«a5 the cause of Its great advance , iw 

An analogy from nature tinll best serve to show ■” 
advance eonsislcd Consider the difterenee between “S”" 
insect communities, and those of men In “'j.e functions 

the body of each member is to some extent adapted to 
he ha, to perform Mitli men. there ate no adaptations of b^y, 
except in so far ns certain muscles may be developed y use, 
distinguishes the soldier from the gardener is that one uses 
and L other a spade, m short, men do not adapt b'.dws 
but select their tools It is much the same wi h words C re ek a nd 
Latin were the highest examples of mncctional Inning , 
a notable advance upon the more common agglutinative S 

in which whole wordl are stuck together to create -“"c? i“ 
the price of mlinlle complication In S b? 

the to express dlllerenees of tense ease Eender -ma mood by 
changes m the form of the word itself Schoolboys kno ^ 

what on extreme of complicated mgenuity ^ ^ shades 

Greek or Itoman to adapt his words to express the mmutest shad 
of meaning The tendeney of English is to leave “ 

as possible, alone, and to use what ate known as 
even differences m position and emphasis, to express, in ^ ^ 
and simpler way, ditferenees of meaning equally subtle “ ^ 
eom.v-1 was just on the pomt of eom_mg-I should have^^ri t^ 
come-why couldn't you have comet and so on m ^ ' 
course, are not so simple as-nught .PPt“ 
statement , Enghsh has its mllections and Greek its 
neither could do without them, but whereas we ^ 

that Its whole tendeney is mllectional, we may say 
to an unprecedented extent, it is an auxih.ry or tool “‘"S ^ 

This was not always so The first Anglo Saxon invade “ 
brought with them an inflected language not unlike “ jjeiween 

Itwnsnot altogether undorm . there were marked differeneesbe™^^^^^ 

Its four mam dialects, corresponding to ''‘=1°"' “^ Enghsh 
of Northumbrian, Mercian, West Saxon and Kentish 
men been left to work out theip own destinies in Jieac , ^ , 

that a common language would have been -olved^,"^^;” 
from the German group But any chance o Danes, 

was shattered by the repeated shock of foreign Thames 

when they swept back the West Saxon power behind the Thames 
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and Availing Street, brouglil their own language with them, one of 
the same stock ns the English dialects, hut sunicicnll) far removed 
to be practical!) a foreign tongue A process of rompromtsc took 
place, the conquering minorit) generall) accommodatmg thcmschcs 
to the natue speech, but in the same sort of wa) as a Chinaman 
accommodates himself to English The root sounds ucre picked 
up readil) enough but the honest Viking had small care for the 
inflectional niceties cherished by Bede and C)ncwulf The result 
^\as not onl\ that a considerable number of Danish uords crept into 
the language, but that the rnghsli words got considernbl) knocked 
about m the process of assimilation, and began -to lose all but the 
simplest of their inflections 

Meanwhile m that part of England which had sticcessfull) repulsed 
the first Danish m\asions all hopes for the English language seemed 
to be centred King Alfred, both b) his influence and WTitings, 
helped to keep its punt) from contamination, and the West Saxon 
became the literar) dialect of England witli an elaborate s)stem of 
mnections and such producU to show os the Battle of Maldon and the 
Old English Chronicle Then occurred what must liave seemed the 
final linguistic catastrophe, m the shape of tlie Norman Conquest 
The ca.stles were owned b) French speaking barons the monasteries 
which were the seats of learning, had their higher posts filled with 
French speaking monks The grand old English of Alfred had now 
become the patois of boors , the upper and educated classes spoke 
French The stream of native literature diminished to a trickle 
the purity of the Wessex tongue was gravely impaired, owing to 
the slovenly habit of merging the sound of most infiectional vowels 
m that of short e 


But Norman became Englishman anil the French language lost 
ground rapidlj with the separation Trom France The native tomrue 
came into its oirn again, but only utter nn enormous assimilation of 
French words and a process ot mutilation that one might reasonably 
hare expected would have rerid^ed it as inferior to the old Wes^ 
Saxon and Northumbnan Engbsli ns modern Hindustani is inferior 
to the old Sanskrit What had actually happened was that from I 
an inilectiona. it had become to a degreeltn 

a language ot the type wluch we have described as auxiLrv 
tool using This King s English of ours is not the direct desee ^ . 
ot the West Saxon which had been the literary language betr'^^n 
ronciucst This was passed by. on account ot the^cfv e ^ 
ot the culture it expressed, which nunle ,t more proudly conTe" aUve 
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and less susceptible to change than the already mutilated dialects 
of the Danelnu . The choice ln\ betstcen Mercian and Northumbrian, 
and the remoteness of Northumbria from the centre as well as the 
merciless ravaging of the Conqueror put her out of the running, or 
rather relegated her to the post of language giv er to the Northern 
kingdom 

So it was the Midland tongue that won the post of honour, and 
this, apart from the nd\ antage It possessed m being the speech of the 
Londoners, on account of the apparent ilhtcme^ tint rendered it 
malleable and capable of being adapted to the new and simpler 
kind of language that the unconscious genius of the nation was 
evolving It was a conspicuous instance of the foolish things of this 
world confounding the wise, and when we are half inclined to smile 
at some broad provincialism of ploughman or shepherd, we little think 
that w e are listening to the last sounds of the speech hallow ed by the 
lips of Alfred But that is, after all, the way of evolution Could an 
intelligent observer have been imported from Mars some time 
towards the close of the Mesozoic age, he would hardlv ha\e guessed 
that not from the enormous Saunans were tlie lords of the earth to 
be descended, but from insignificant little creatures that scuttled 
and hopped about almost unnoticed 

By the opening of the fifteenth century England had acquired 
a national tongue The last writer of any note m the Wessex dialect 
was Trevisa, a contemporaty of Chaucer The obstacle to national 
unity that was created by the existence of three or four competing 
dialects, so different that books had to be translated out of one into 
another, was now eliminated There were still changes to be made, 
final e’s to be dropped, one or two letters to be discarded with the 
introduction of printing presses, obsolescent forms to be dispensed 
with, but the dialect of East Mercia, much transformed, was now 
definitely English, and at a most happy moment a “ ivell of English 
undefiled *’ had sprung to the surface in the writings of Chaucer 
It was a language of which any nation might be proud, simple and 
practical, as befitted the Engli^ character, and yet with unlimited 
possibilities of nch and poetic expression There was no carrying 
the new simplicity to its logical extreme , if it waS more convenient 
to talk of Oxen than of oxes, then by all means retain the old form 
of plural and let the devil take consistency A great and unique 
advance was the scrapping of the senseless analogy by which the 
names of things were expected to range themselves under tlie male 
and female genders The French schoolboy has at least this ad\ antage 
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o\ er his English fellow, that he has not to rack lus brains to remember 
whether an EngU^h cabbage u a Indy or a gentleman. Simplicity 
and commonsense are eminently characteristic of English, though an 
unfriendly critic might accuse it of certain slosenly and illogical 
tendencies which, he might say, are also bom in the national 
temperament. 


4 


A Century or Weak Govfrnsiint 


“ Villeins \ c arc, \ illcins ye shall remain.” are said to has c been the 
words of the bo> Richard 11 to the poor men who, when reaction had 
triumphetl, asked him for the fulfilment of his kinglv pledges. Re 
that as It may, the sequel of the rcsolt parted him fores er from that 
pathetic loyalts that nianj of them appear to Imsc entertained for 
his person Henceforth he was left to deal, as best he might, ss ith the 
wealth) magnates who oserslmdowed the throne and, with their 
troops of armed retainers, were fast coming to overshadow law and 
Parliament. 


Ednard I’l \iari of expansion, folloncd b; Ins grandson’s wars of 
conquest, had put too great a strain upon the splendid administrntii e 
machine by nhlch the reign otiau had been mainlmned in fengland 
as m no other mediesal nation For the first time since Stephen's 
reign the central government had become too feeble to cone uith the 
disruptise tendencies of feudalism The ruinous expense of the «ar 

had left the Croin, dependent on irhat it could induce Pari, amen 
to concede and Parliament, as John of Gaunt had already shoun 

could be the tool of anyone ponerful enough to pack it 

■me history of the reign ,s that of a struggle betueen a high 
spirited young monarch, nho ivas determined to govern as well as 
reign, and a few great men who were too self, si. to base any Lm 
sistent policy, except that of strengthening their own hands hv 
weakening those of the, r sovereign Richard’s first attemnt to ^ 

w.ththealdofmm.stersoth.sownchiK.s.ngnasrumX’^!' 

tion of noblemen headed by John of Gaunt’s e „ I combina- 
Dukc of Gloucester. Atter^an aetut.trt to^Zfth; m'"’ 
triumphed i the joung King was pubhdy threatened w.il “ 

of Edward II, and the mesitable packed Parliament m 
every prominent loyalist who did not succeed in "iiirdered 

voting a huge sum of public money to the boss^^ T/!? 

usses ot the victorious 
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faction These Lords Appellant, as thcj ^ere called, had no loyalty 
even to each other, and the King, skilfully profiting by their div isions 
managed to get the reins of government back into his own hands, 
and for a few years maintained his position with conspicuous tact 
and moderation 

It was only a truce Gloucester and his friends were biding their 
time for a second coup Richard determined to strike first He was 
completely successful ; blood paid the price of blood, and Parliament 
was duly packed — this time m the King's interest Richard was 
determined to end the farce into which Parliamentary go\eTnment 
had degenerated, and solve his own and the nation's troubles by the 
establishment of an unfettered monarchy on the French model 
It would have taken a very wise and far seeing statesman to have 
realized how, m essaying this plausible scheme, he was running 
counter to the whole trend of national development Richard, who 
had patched up something like an entente cordiale with France and 
had taken an infant French Princess to wife, had none of tlie English 
instinct of compromise He pushed his theory to its logical conclusion 
and, what was almost worse talked about )t jn language more 
befitting a Caesar than a King of England He banished the two most 
powerful of the sur\ivmg magnates by an act of sheer arbitrary 
tyranny, and he actually got Parliament to delegate its powers to a 
packed committee of his supporters When, after two years of royabst 
triumph, John of Gaunt’s son, Henry, one of the two banished 
noblemen, took advantage of Richard s absence m Ireland to make 
a snatch at the crown, the whole edifice of Caesansm collapsed like 
a house of cards Richard gaiein with hardly a struggle, was deposed, 
and, of course, murdered 

His supplanter, who mounted the throne as Henry IV, hid 
succeeded to an almost impossible task By hereditary succession, 
he had no claim to the throne even after getting nd of Richard 
His title was, in fact, Parhaitientary , he lacked the small amount 
of dmnity that ordinarily hedged a medieval King, and those who 
had put him on the throne need feel no particular scruples abouf 
turning him off again The first years of his reign were enlivened 
bj chronic rebellions , the whole of Wales flamed into a war of 
independence under Owen Glendower, the quarrel with Fiance 
smouldered on and an invasion of England was, at one time seriously 
threatened Even with the addition of Henry’s Lancaster estates, 
the resources of the crown were hopelessly inadequate to its needs, 
and Parliament treated the King as if he were a fraudulent bankrupt 
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pleading before a meeting of creditors Tlic) doled him out funds, 
but under the most humiliating conditions, superMsing and cheese 
paring intimate details of his prnate expenditure Thc> took care 
that he should not get a pennj till he had formnll) acceded to their 
demands in other words, till rcilress preceded supply 

There is no doubt that, in spile of the theories of the lawjers 
who still treated Parliament ns if it were the King's feudal court, 
llenrj IV was, m practice, a hnuled and constitutional monarch in 
the fullest sense of the words Parliament was so much the master 
of the King ns to render his position farcical But it w os b> no means 
so certain that Parliament was its owm master, or that the Lower 
House which held the power of the purse, represented anything 
but a few powerful persons and interests It is at least to the credit 
of the C?ommons that they did make a stand against the packing of 
elections by the sheriffs and the abuses of In cry and maintenance 
by the magnates But the central government w as w eaker than ever 
and its weakness was the opportunity of the great feudatories, with 
whose power an assembU, rcprcscntatnc only of the landed and 
mercantile interests was as yet powerless to cope 

Henry I\ was supported on his nckcly throne not only by 
temporal but bv spiritual props lie had therefore to pay political 
blackmail to the Church, which was now far upon the downward 
path which led to the Reformation Tlic Lollard revival had failed 
to quicken spiritual life withm her fold but hod got enough hold on 
the people to alarm the worldly wise politicians who guided her 
destinies Not the least of Richard Il's crimes had been his unwilhnc 
ness to persecute No such scruples troubled Henry, who cheerfullv 
assented to a statute which authorized the Church of Christ to hand 
over those whom she chose to designate os heretics for the secular 
power to torture to death by fire This inaugurated such an era 
of pe^ecution ns England had not protiously nxpmcnccd, though 
the Kmg bemg „ thorough going norldhng nos nn exceed, ngV 
slneh perseenlor His eldest son Mas more netircly mens and 
i^dnall/ the alhance of Church and State succeeded m bre'akmn 
the bach of Lolhrd,sn. Bnt the Church had nrerely sLS "n 
alienating and driving below the surface the sninti.nl «„fi 
of which she was herself so sorely in need enthusiasm 

Harassed and unloved llenrv IV clotjPfl i,.- * n , . 
bequeathing his difricullies to his son and namesake ThTnew K 
a hard and intensely cfTicienl young man had no mmd tn 
h.s fathers course of eoncess.on and conrpro.ue hi: suC" 
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Hcnn ^^ll<wc troops Imd already suffered one slurp reverse 
wns shlf pnmfujfj cnlnrRinp the area of Ids conquests when he died 
nndJeft A IwiJrt son to succeed him Hit hrothcr, the RuXe of JJedford 
who acted as recent, syo* a ll»orou;jliIy competent commnndcr 
Imt lie lind neither the men nor tlie money to do much more than hold 
his ovrn, cspcciall) since the I-mneo Seottisfi entente came into play, 
and the French armies were stiffened hj an invaluable Scottisli 
continpent For seven j ears the I nglish on the whole had the upper 
hand, thoii},h without much prospect of obtaining a decision Their 
push southw arils was just strong; enough to reach the line of the 
I,oire, which they hopeil to force l)> captunnp the fortified town of 
Qrleiyns An Fn{>hsh force accordingly sat down before the town 
but jla numlicrs were so inadequate thot it pas not eien possible 
to surround or blockade it Tlie Fnglish push w as in fact exhausted , 
a counter attack, well pushci! home, could hnrill) fad of success 

It was at tlus crisis tl at an inspvrtil peasant gwl called Jeanne 
Dare, *ucccede<l m firing her countrymen willi something of her own 
mjslic and patriotic anloiir The htlle army of besiegers was quickJ> 
overwhelmed, success after success rewanled the French arms 
and it vrrts ev ident that the English expulsion from France was now 
on1> a question of time though as a matter of fact it took nearly 
a generation of fighting to accomplish tJie inevitable It availed 
noUimg thot Jeanne fell into the hands of Uie Durgundians, was sold 
to the English tried by a French ecclesmstieal court and bumk 
ns a witch in the market place at Rouen The spirit of French 
patriotism was not to be extinguished by quenching the brand that 
had fired it In 1435 the Duke of Durgund} at last changed sides 
and the next year he and the French King entered Pons together 
The French were now excellently l«l and had found m the cannon 
a weapon even more powerful than the long bow But the English 
clung on to Normandy and Cuienne till the middle of tlie century 
when the collapse came with startling suddenness and by 1453 
Calais and the Cliannel Islands were the only remains of our dominions 
in France 

It would })ave been viell for ils jf Agmeourt had been a French 
victory, or if Jeanne had been able to clear France of the English 
in one sweep of enthusiasm Unfortunately the war kept on 
dcmoralizmg England and draining her resources for not far short 
of forty years The great gamble of Henry V for the establishment 
of his House had — though be did not live to see it — turned out a 
ruinous failure and to crown it all his French bnde transmitted to 
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their son her fftthcr’s strain ot madness JIcnrj VI has left an 
imperishable name as a patron of education, he %Nas one of the 
foremost musical composers ot his time, m the Church he has taken 
his place beside Joan of Arc ns a canont2cd saint, hut his gentle piety 
Mas unequal to grappling with a task that might have baflled the 
strongest of rulers 

It might laie seemed as if the bad old days of Stephen, uitn 
their ‘'^de\ ils and wicked men ”, were about to return The magnates, 
now a small and wealthy class, rich with the profits of wool growing, 
were completely beyond the control of a defeated and bankrupt 
go\*crnment The weakness of the law brought back the e%ils of 
feudalism m a new form, that of livery and maintenance The small 
man, even when he was a fairly substantial landowner, found diimself 
dri\en to obtain from some great one the protection that the law 
could not give, and the price of protection was ser\ ice The result 
was that a great nobleman might* be able to take the field with an 
army of hired retainers capable of bidding defiance to the King 
himself, and that a monarch with no standing army of his own was 
always at the mercy of a baronial combmation 

The famous collection of letters of the Paston family m Norfolk 
Te\ eals a state of things tliat is at once anarchial m practice and law 
abiding m theory The two are blended in the oddest way Every 
body of any means seems to have been busily involved m htigation, 
and yet to have had no hesitation in conducting regular sieges, 
or raids of armed retamers, by way of helpmg the suit along The 
fact of the letter of the law being respected did not prevent judges 
from being bribed, juries intimidated, and elections rigged, nor the 
influence of a great man from being enough to avert the consequences 
of the most high handed tyranny 

It IS the same story witli regard to Parliament in form and theory 
It was actually a time of constitutional progress The important 
advance w as made of framing petitions for new legislation m the form 
of bills, which dictated the exact form of the proposed change, 
instead of leavmg it to the King and his advisers to make it in their 
own way But in reality Parliament had almost ceased to assert 
Itself except as the tool of wrhate\er aristocratic faction happened 
to be uppermost In 1430 a statute was passed drastically cutting 
dowTi the franchise m the counties to forty shilling freeholders a 
>ery high qualification considenng the dearness of money in the 
fifteenth century In 1445 it was enacted that only genOemen 
capable of becoming knights should be returned as members yeomen 
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The time was ripe to stake the fortunes of his dynasty on the 
magnificent gamble of a foreign war The long debate with France 
was still undecided, and it happened that France, with her King mad, 
was torn asunder by the disputes of two aristocratic factions 
Flanders, which was still the great market for our wool — though not 
the only market, since we had started a flourishing cloth manufacture 
of our ow n, and had, besides, taken to supplying the looms of Florence 
— had now come under the lordship of the Duke of Burgundy, who 
led one of the contending factions, and whofee vast possessions 
might easily provide the nucleus of a new, middle kingdom between 
France and Germany Heniy V was quick to percei\e that by 
attacking a France divided against itself he would be enjoying an 
advantage such as Edward III had never dreamed of He therefore, 
m the true spirit of Realpolittk, repeated that monarch’s claim to the 
French crown, regardless of the fact that he himself had, bj the 
principle of heredity to which he appealed, no right even to that of 
England 

It IS only fair to add that something of the crusading ardour 
fired Henry’s mind The menace to Christendom from the power 
of the Ottoman Turk was palpable, and Henr>'s father had enter 
tamed somewhat vague aspirations after going on a crusade and 
dying at Jerusalem In a long exhortation to the young Ifenr} as 
Prince of ^\ales, the poet Hocclevc had expressed a hope that 
Christian nations would lay aside their differences and combine 
against the infidel Henry's wnj was not that of persuasion 
but of the sword He would unite England and France under bis 
leadership for the rescue of Christendom He was m eamtst, as 
Edward III never was, about making ibe conquest of France a 
reality No mere plundering raids would serve bis purpose, if 
he was to win he must reduce the French strongholds, and he had 
now an artillery, primitive still, but capoble of breaching the stone 
walls of a medieval fortress 

The grand purpose of his strategy was to master the lower Seine 
valley with a view to ottackmg Pans Ills first step was therefore 
to provide himself with a base at Ilarllciir, at the mouth of the 
river Having orcompbsbcd this feat, be proceeded, with n mere 
remnant of his original army, to wander off along the coast to talai*. 
and was brought to battle at Agincourt, in mueb the same w-ny os 
Edward 111 hail been ot Cressy, by a French army of the Arningnne, 
.or anti Burgundian faction outnumbering his by at lenvt five, and 
according to some estimates, as much as ten to one The Ircnch 
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feudatoncs had forgotten eterj lesson of the pretious war, and their 
dismounted knights, crowded together, crashed beneath the weight 
of their armour and floundering on hoggs ground, were incapable 
of defending themscKcs Henry V gamed, with tnflmg loss, perhaps 
the most sensational sictory in mihtat} histors, a Mctory which 
he disgraced b> a massacre of prisoners, and which, strategicall} , 
decided nothing except that he should get awaj cafel> to Calais' 
The moral effect was naturallj immense A King of England had 
at last a united nation behind him, and esen Parliament \oted 
supplies with compnratisc generositj 

In the subsequent campaigns Hear), though he conducted his 
operations with methodical eiriciency, was dependent less on his own 
prowess than on the dissensions of his opponents The French 
faction fight became more irreconcilable than es er, and he was ahlc to 
go methodically about Ins task of reducing Normandy by a senes of 

sieges Only when the threat to Pansbecamcreally imminent did the 

Duke of Burgundy consider the expediency of joining forces with his 
»vereign to present an English conquest of France But at a con 
fercnce with the French King's son, the Dauphin Charles, on the 
bndge at Montcreau, he w as stabbed todeath, and this not unnaturally 
threw the new Duke into uctisc alliance with Henry A treaty was 
signed at Troyes by sirtue of which Henry was to marry the mad 
King s daughter, to govern France in his name during his lifetime 
and then to succeed him Pons which was under Burgundian 
mnucnce, then threw open her pates to the allies ** 

The situation y-as, of course, on impossible one Even if He 
had succeeded in canying his arms from the Channel to the IIedit"e7 
tanean and forcing the Dauphin and all his forces to capitulate 
he could not have maintained his position ns ruler of a France Iket 
Would ne\cr have reconciled herself to an Enuhsh Tfsya™ _ 
by an English army, and with an inevitably hostile Burmndv"^"' 
his flank But even with the help of Burpundv his rp<n ^ ^ 
wholly insufTicient for the task m hand The home countrv'^^*^'^^ " 
of the expensive luxury even of the most glonous war ' 
groans a chronicler of the time, ” mighty men ami * ** 

the realm will be foredone about fhis CnL" , ‘ ' p T"'"' 
ceased to vote adequate supplies, and Henry was so 
recruits that he tried unsuccessfully, to lew forAne k ^ 

Dauphin was no doubt a fool and a coward matched 
summate soldier, but nothing could prevent thf* a con 

palnotism, which had been merely dormant, from rlkmUl”' 
or later into a blaze kindling sooner 
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their son her father’s strain of madness Jlenrj VI has left an 
impcnshahle name ns n patron of education, he a\a5 one of the 
foremost nuisfeal composers of his time, in the Church he has tnhen 
his plaec beside Joan of Arc as a canonized saint, but his gentle pictv 
oas unequal to grappling ivith a task that might have baflled the 
strongest of rulers 

It might have seemed as it the bad old da>5 of Stephen, witiv 
their “ dev ils and wicked men ”, v\ ere about to return The magnates, 
now a small and wealth} class, nch with the profits of wool growing, 
VI ere completely bejond the control of n defeated and bankrujit 
gov'emment The weakness of the law brought back the evils of 
feudalism in a new form, that of livery and maintenance The small 
man, even when he was a fairly substantial landowner, found himself 
driven to obtain from some great one the protection that the law 
could not give, and the price of protection was service The result 
was that a great nobleman might' be able to take the field with an 
army of hired retainers capable of bidding defiance to the King 
himself, and that a monarch with no standing arm> of hts own was 
always at the mercy of a baronial combination 

The famous collection of letters of the Paston family m Norfolk 
rev cals a state of things that is at once anarchial in practice and law 
abiding m theory The two arc blended in the oddest waj Every 
body of any means seems to have been busily involved m litigation, 
and jet to have had no hesitation in conducting regular sieges, 
or raids of armed retainers, by woj of helping the suit along The 
fact of the letter of the law being respected did not prevent judges 
from being bribed, juries intimidated, and elections rigged, nor the 
mfluence of a great man from being enough to avert the consequences 
of the most high handed tyrannj 

It IS the same story with regard to Parliament In form and theory 
it was actually a time of constitutional progress The uniyi n A pJ-. . 
advance was made of framing petitions for new legislation m the form 
of bills, which dictated the exact form of the proposed change, 
instead of leaving it to the King and his advisers to make it in their 
own way But in reality Parhament had almost ceased to assert 
itself except as the tool of whatever aristocratic faction happened 
to be uppermost In 1430 a statute was passed drastically cutting 
down the franchise in the counties to forty shilling freeholders a 
very high qualification considermg the dearness of money In the 
fifteenth century In 1445 it was enacted that only gentlemen 
capable of becoming knights should be returned as members yeomen 
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banner the magnates of the still hardlj ci\ilized North Mith their 
retainers, and marching southwards with a considerable nrmj, not 
onl) surprised and Killed York himself, but got as far South ns 
St Albans, where she defeated an army which the NcMlle lUitl of 
MarwicK had got together for the defence of London This march 
had two important effects Bj massacring her prisoners of gentle 
blood the Queen had set a precedent that was faithful!) followed 
by both sides for the remainder of the war, and, ns one side or the 
other had the upper hand, a prett> clean s« cep w os made of the heads 
of the great houses Moreo\ cr, the North countrymen, who had passed 
their lives in an atmosphere of Border strife and foraj, did not 
recognize the rules of the game, nnd plundered freely from the 
towns and Milages on their way The wrccKed and reconstructed 
churches of Stamford bear silent witness to the terror that swept 
up the road from the North This for the first and onlj time during the 
war produced something hkc a genuine explosion of popular feeling 
E%en that non woman, the Queen, hesitated to push on to on 
unfriendlv London, and while she waited, the slam Duke’s son, who 
now claimed the throne as Edward arrived b) forced marches 
from ^^ales amid the jo) of the citizens, and gathering up willing 
followers all along the line of march, followed up the Northern ormj 
into Yorkshire where, after a Iiammcr and longs fight in a blizzard, 
he completely overthrew it 

This was by no means the end It « as a matter of three years 
before the Lancastrian North could be reduced, but eicn with 
Henry in the Tmvei add all his prominent supporters slaughtered 
or banished, the position of a Yorkist King was scarcely more enviable 
than that of his predecessor, overshadowed as he was by the power 
of the mighty Warwick England was not large enough to liold the 
first of her strong Renaissance kings and the lost of her barons 
capable of matchmg his resources agamst those of Uie Croww Iw 
1469 began a series of kaleidoscopic changes more reminiscent of a 
Punch and Judy show than of a struggle w here principles are at stake 
First King Edward, who has married into the formerly Lancastrian 
family of Woodville tries to shake himself free from Warwick’s 
control , Warwick strikes unexpectedly, makes his sovereign a 
pnsoner, and puts him back on the throne in the trust that he will 
now have learnt his lesson of obedience to the power behind it 
the King next surpnscs Marwick, turns him out of the realm, and 
abandons himself to enjoy from henceforth the sweets of real power , 
M arw ick returns, having patched up an alliance with Queen Margaret 
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and the exiled Lancastrians, turns Edward out of the countrj and 
puts back Henry VI on the throne; lastly Inward, lia\ing begged 
assistance from the Hurgundian court, lands m Yorkshire with a 
few followers, slips through unopposed to London, recruits an army, 
defeats and kills A\arvMck, wipes out Margaret’s army m the West, 
and ha\mg got rid of Henry’s only son on the battlefield, concludes 
the business bv making the saintly Henry himself share the usual 
fate of deposed majesty. 

That a Yorkist monarch was non firmly established on the throne 
was of trivial importance compared with the fact that the weakness 
of the central government was changed to strength This was 
by no means due to anj special ability on the part of the new King 
w ho w os os slack at the council board ns he was v igorous in the field, 
but simply to the fact that the King was now at last able, with 
normal good management, to live of his o\m For when a magnate 
was convicted of treason, which was the same thing as bemg on the 
losing side, he forfeited not only h»s head but his estates, and the 
proceeds of a succession of victories had proved a veritable windfall 
to the Crown Moreover Edward IV, relieved of the incubus of 
French possessions, actually discovered the secret of making an 
invasion of France paj , by getting her King to buy him off with a 
substantial annuity Between this year, 1475, and the last of his 
reign. 1483, he only summoned one Parliament, not for the purpose 
of obtaining money , but in order that thev might obediently register 
his determination of putting a troublesome younger brother, George, 
Duke of Clarence, to death So Jong as the King could keep the peace. 
Parliament, on the rare occasions he might choose to summon it, 
had no power to coerce him Redress of grievances might hang fir® 
indefinitely so long as there was no need for supply 

The purging of the upper ranks of society was not yet complete 
Big, sensual Edward IV bad no sooner indulged himself into the 
grave, leaving a boy heir, than first the Protectorate and then the 
Throne were seized by his only surviving brother, Richard This 
remarkable young man was a true child of the Renaissance not 
unlike that equally maligned product of the age, Caesar Borgia 
With businesslike disqatch he made away with every magnate who 
stood, or might stand, in his way, but even the hardened conscience 
of fifteenth century England was pricked when it became more than 
suspected that he had disembanassed himself of the rightful King 
and his brother Richard, who showed promise of being an excellent 
ruler, had no basis of loyalty on which to establish his throne After 
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one aborti\c rebellion, a candidate of the House of Lancaster nos 
put up m the person of llcnrj' Tudor, Earl of Richmond, a Welsh 
nobleman with the slenderest hereditary claim, but of outstanding 
abihl} Richard, ssho ^\as betrayed bj his nobles, was cut do'v>n, 
shouting treason, on Bosworlh Field, and the Mctorious claimant 
ascended the throne \sith the title of Henry VH. The path was at 
last cleared for firm go>emment under a competent soiereign 

c- 


5 

Gloom anh Jeremiads 

It Mas, v/ith the brief interlude of Henry "V’s iictorious career, a 
centurj of gloom and humiliation that ended uith the Wars of the 
Roses The joyous exuberance of the springtide and greenuood 
songs gi\es nay to a note of e\er increasing pessimism Esen before 
the death of Edward HI there is a sense that all is not well with 
England This finds voice m a pamphlet by a monk called John of 
Bridlington, in which the misfortunes of the nation are attributed to 
its sms, and which is couched m the form of a prophecy— the wish 
being evidently father to the thought— of a great national revival 
culminating m the conquest of France by the Black Pnnee 

The reign of Richard II is a time of almost unrelieved depression 
The picture m Pters Plotcman, in which Meed, or corruption, reigns 
unchecked, confirms that of Chaucer, who in the one guarded poem 
in which he deals ivith public affairs, laments that all is lost for lack 
of steadfastness 

The excellent John Gower, who makes up in length for what he 
lacks in inspiration, takes up the tale towards the end of the reign, 
with an imcompTomising denunciation, m Latin, of the whole social 
hierarchy from the King, doiniwards The. one. thmp^ on. which, -dU 
wnters of this tune appear to be agreed is that the once merry 
England is gouig to the dogs “ Alas,” groans another Latmizmg 

Jeremiah, “ how great a desolation is there of England \ ” ^loss of 

sea power, peril of mvasion, dishonesty of merchants, worse than 
dishonesty of clergy, pestilence, depleted manhood, Christ hardly 
known ’ And a poem of considerable merit, ivritten in alternate 
Latm and English, laments how England was once called the gem 
of nations and flower of manhood, whereas now, 

*• Gone i» that honour, 

Trodtmfur tafia 
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It IS sigTuficant of the weanncss engendered by the French wars 
that there is c\cn a tendency to apply Christian principles to our 
dealings with other nations “ I know not," WTites Gower 
‘ J>aw chanty nay stand 
tVhen deadly wan are taken in hand ” 
while IIocclcvc, a civil servant who atoned for a great deal of dull 
verse by one or two inspired stanzas, thus addresses England and 
France — 

“ If but of you might be read or sung ^ 

That you were one In heart, there u no tongue 
That might express how proniable and good 
Unto all people it were of Christian blood * 

As the glory of conquest and the merriment of national youth 
departed from England, the fire of genius died out of her literature 
Chaucer and Langland found no successors , the stream of verse, 
if it does not actually dry up, becomes turbid and sluggish No 
amount of pious resurrection will ever succeed in extracting much 
of living interest from Gower, or even Lydgate, despite of undeniable 
beauties scattered amid his verse, wliile as for Heccleve, he only 
shows himself worthy of his master Chaucer for the moment when he 
is lamenting him Not until the age of Walpole was English verse 
to smk so far beneath the level of ordinary prose 

The brief sunshine of Henry V’s glory in France produced a 
certain lifting of the gloom — we have the noble song of Agineourt, 
which moves to the time of a triumphal march 

“Our lOng went forth to Normandy 
With grace and might of chivaliy 

but even before the King’s death the glamour was growing dim, and 
the long agony of Henry VI s reign plunged the country into a deeper 
gloom than before To the horror of foreign war is now added an 
even greater horror of civil war, which was to sink into the con 
sciousness of the nation and determine its pohey down to the time of 
the Armada 

Oh, it IS greatly against kind and nature 
An English man to corruroiie his own nation ' 

IS. the enj nf. nn!»,Vorkist.iiaKtJS»uj.,wba likens. En^and to a garden 
overgrown with weeds that need mowing down before the flowers 
can appear, a piece of advice that the Yorkists knew well how to 
translate into action 

How deeply the horror of war had entered into the nation’s 
soul is best seen m the last and most splendid version of the Arthur' 
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saga, that of Malorj . No one with an ear for the music can mistake 
the utter gloom that Malory contrives to spread, like the pall of night 
inwo%en with stars, over his account of the hero King’s last and 
direst battle agamst his o^vn subjects — “ne\er was there seen a 
more doletuUer battle in no Christian land I ” — and the cry of Arthur 
IS that of Malory’s England “ Alas this unhappy daj I ” He even 
pauses, contrary to his custom, from the narratue, to upbraid his 
countrymen for the fickleness and dislojalty that have wrought 
them such deadly woe 

It is easy to seol! at Jeremiads and their authors, but where the 
most sensitive and enlightened spirits of a country ore obsessed by a 
sense of its decadence, we may be sure that they are referring to 
some real and serious e\il, even though they may be wrong in* 
thinking it mortal No doubt the Lancastrian and Yorkist age m 
England was one that might have seemed to justify the gloomiest 
apprehensions In both Church and Slate the promise of medieval 
civilization appeared to be falsified Since the failure of the Lollard 
revival, the spirit of worldhness hod become dominant in the Church, 
and as for the State, the Porhamentary experiment of the fourteenth 
tentury seemed fated to succumb either to feudal anarchy or 
monarchic despotism, whichever happened to prevail 

Nevertheless, an observer might have discerned certain signs 
of promise even in the darkest days of national humiliation and ci\ il 
war Fifteenth century England was verv much alive, and if it is a 
time of dullness and pessimism m letters, m architecture there is a 
different tale to tell, while in music we mav fairly be said to have 
given a lead to Europe The Renaissance, triumphant m Italy, was 
astir m England, and beneath the rum of medieval summer the 
forces were at work that were to generate another spring tide of 
creative genius 


6 

Weavers, Acventorers anp Business Men 

The fifteenth century, except for the deceptive glamour of 
Henry V’s French conquests, is one of the least glorious m our 
history, judged by the usual standards Nevertheless it is marked 
by victories, of more substantial value than any achieved by lance 
and long bow Up to the middle of the fourteenth century, England, 
though her great war with France had been essentially a trade war 
was commercially a dependent nation The bulk of her export trade 
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was m raw wool, which she shipped to Flanders to be worked up 
into cloth by the skilled Flemish craftsmen This was much 
encouraged bv the Crown, which found m it a fruitful source of 
revenue and had, since the reign of Edward II, appointed staple 
towns tlirough which the whole of the exported wool was compelled 
to pass by law, the merchants who had the monopoly of the trade 
being incorporated into a companj, the first of those great regulated 
companies of independent traders that were to play so prominent 
a part m our commercial development So important was the 
export of w ool considered, that the Chancellor of England was made 
to sit on a woolsack, as a sort of permanent reminder 

Dunng the fourteenth century the growth of the towns and craft 
gilds was proMding a home market for Enghsh wool, and the 
heavy export duties on the raw material acted as a powerful pro- 
tection for the nascent cloth manufacture Between the year 1354 
and the accession of Henry VUI, according to Professor Ashley, 
the export of Enghsh cloth multiplied itself sixteenfold As the 
home demand for our fleeces grew, the prosperity of the Staplers, as 
the exporters of wool were called, steadily declined, and a deadly 
blow was struck at the cloth weaving Flemish towns, which were 
dependent upon Fnghsh fleeces and felt the stress of Fnghsh eompeti 
tion AU through the fifteenth centurv the “ Lancashire of the 
Middle Ages”, starved of its wool, was losing its former wealth arid 
prosperity , its cities could no longer maintain their population 
This state of things was thoroughly appreciated in England, and 
there is one rhymed pamphlet of Edward IV’s reign, the author of 
which urges his countrymen to take a Shj lock’s advantage of our 
monopoly by selling abroad only the inferior kinds of wool, for w hioh 
the foreigners will have to pay just as much as they would for the 
best, which we should keep for our own looms 

While England was slowly strangling the Flemish cloth manu 
facture, she was waging a struggle no less momentous to break dorni 
the shipping monopoly of the formidable Hanse League, which 
included most of the Gexman and Dutch ports, and during the 
fourteenth century treated the Baltic and the North Sea as virtually 
’I’ej'uwu'jjrvrfCTve!. Tni'sjjr«;'ihhra 'nisdiin. •jaritiiui, and. 0011 . on rjvn. 
naval victories, England had been content to let the bulk of her 
commerce be carried in foreign bottoms, and even so great a King 
as Edward HI had so far yielded to an intrigue among wool merchants 
as, for a short time, to fix the staple in England, so that our English 
wool bad to be consigned dt the ptnts to foreign ships The fact is 
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that the needy English Kings had tnoscrj good reasons for favouring 
foreign shipping at the expense of English The first was that thes 
wre often dependent on the foreigners for loans, the second tliat 
these forei^ers were ready to pay handsomely and on the nail for 
their pm lieges, srhereas the English merehants were experts in 
circum\ enting the menuc ofTicmls 

“'>'“>'"''"1 -r ‘he staple at Calais at least allowed 
Eng hsh w Ml to he earned in English ships across the Channel without 
pelting Gpnian jealousy But to carry cloth to Handers was like 
^ end It was obviously mipraetieable to 

force this new tr^e through the bottle neck of Calais The English 
merehap i^o shipped a cargo of cloth might look for h.s market 

Imt ws k f ‘hh Icelandic 

rade was a Danish monopoly , and to sad Eastward was to encounter 
the full force of Hanse opposition, which might take the fom of 
piracy by sea or expulsion from the market on land 

In 1100, the shippers of cloth were incorporated by Henry IV 
undp the appropriate name of Merchant Adi enturers; a develon 
meat of he Mercers’ Gild Unlike the steady going staplerrthey 
were veritable thrusters of commerce, forcing their wav to cnefom ^ 
pthout much help from the home ^u.horileranrLua ly 
teeth of foreign opposition The Dunicft v.enr» -ua X ‘“C 
pressure on ferj VI to le JtL Keita 
Staple and custom house at Bergen but the tra/ 
in the teeth of prohibition IndS^s^t de Laf orr^nTr " 
to have troubled our master manners of the Wleeuth eT 
pnaev was all too frequently practieed and such h ^ ‘ ^ 
ni CoruwaU pros ided^e J Le^“:^ the olTr^tmtl^hT ^“"7 
gentlemen ad> enturers ^ ^ these early 

The great struggle was with the Ilanse for B.T^hHr. x, 

Baltic and Isorth Sea trade In this our ^ x * 

aid from the Lancastnan Kings except for a fp" * little 

strong hand and powerful navy of Henry V werp"" 

protection and complamU o^Germr^irlere” a “u ” ““ 

such a fight as ^\as to be naged by the Elizabethnn c , 

the Spanish monopoly m the cst. and with little or'"^ 

them own Kmgs the English memhants. 'T 

organization of the League were at n ui °f "^^^"^Po'verful 

company specially incorporated for trade with the ^ 

to survne. but the Adventurers held on. and m so.fe If" iT 

volume and scope of English trade st«.dily lacrersl^ The^"’ 
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made the false move of fbtmg their staple at Bruges, but this did 
not suit the rich cloth weaving burghers of that town, who thought it 
m the nature of thmgs that the wool should come to them straight 
from the sheep’s back The Adventurers, therefore, shifted tlieir 
headquarters to the neighbourmg town of Antwerp, which aspired 
to be not a producing but a trading city, a mart for the whole 
civilized world, and thence they catered for a wide market, extendmg 
into Southern Germany There were many vicissitudes and a good 
deal of sheer piracy on both sides, and it was only towards the end 
of the century, when the Hanse was beginning to go to pieces and a 
strong business monarch sat on the English throne, that the tide could 
be said to have turned definitely in our favour 

Meanwhile our enterprising merchants were pushing our trade 
along the ancient route from the Mediterranean Our friendly 
connection with Portugal, that was to be a cornerstone of our policy 
for centuries to come, was established before the end of the fourteenth 
century, and during the fifteenth Lisbon swarmed with English 
traders With the Spanish Kingdoms we were almost equally 
successful in pushing our trade It was m 1458 that a Bristol 
merchant named Sturmys, made the first Engbsh bid for a share m 
the Levantine trade that had hitherto been monopolized by Italians 
The Genoese promptly proceeded to capture end plunder this 
presumptuous interloper’s ship, but the go\ errunent at home managed 
to exact reparation by seizing and holding to ransom all the Genoese 
they could lay hands on Sturmys was but the pioneer of what was 
to grow into a fiourishing trade with the Near East 

Thus in the fourteenth century, if England was suffering from a 
spiritual decline, she was wide awake to the mam chance, and busily 
laj ing the foundations of her industrial and commercial prosperity 
Just as the thuleenth century is distinguished by an ardent, if 
imperfect spintual energy and aspiration, so the fifteenth is 
characterized by the hustling materialism of a middle class just 
beginning to feel its feet and to reabze that money may talk as loudly 
as birth In the great cloth working distnct of East Anglia, with 
Its enormous perpendicular churches, so strangely out of proportion 
to the needs of the present-day population, we mav catch some- 
thing of the spirit of this time, and it lives again for us in the corre 
spondcncc, happily presersed for us, of some of these new nch families, 
l^lons, Stonors, Celjs — for the knowledge of the three It’s was no 
longer a clerical nor even a masculme monopol>, and success m 
complicated business operations is not compatible with illiteracy 
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The business man was coming into his own The organization 
of the craft gilds, on which our industry ''as based, was steadily 
becoming less democratic, and the master craftsman, working up 
his O'vn materials in his oam shop, was being gradually^ replaced 
bj the capitalist emplojcr, on the one hand, and the hired worker 
on the other The richer trading gilds were establishing a supremacy 
oser the associations of handicraft workers m the same material, 
and gilds were tending to become highlj exclusi'e clubs of com 
parstively rich men, controlled by ever narrowing oligarchies No 
longer was it possible for the apprentice without connections to 
count on setting up for himself as an independent master craftsman 
There was a tendency for certain of these groups — the drapers for 
instance and the saddlers — to gel control o\ er others that worked 
in the same material, and, in (act, to become associations of employers 
to which these humbler workers stood m the light of labourers 
The class of journeymen, or hired workers, became more numerous 
as time went on, and they developed enough class consciousness to 
form unions of their own, often under the convenient fiction of 
honouring some saint 

It is m Bristol that we can get most closely into touch with the 
go ahead, commercial spirit that inspired the Adventurers of the 
fifteenth century There is a sufficiency of still existing material for 
the imagination to form some idea of what it must have been like m 
these palmy days of its merchant princes There was first and foremost 
the great Canynge, whose austere, hawk like features are chiselled 
on bis tomb m Saint Mary Redclyffe, which he rebuilt, and part 
of whose great house is now a furniture shop hard by This man 
ow ned upwards of sixty ships he at one time practically monopolized 
our trade with Iceland, and Edward IV was his guest at the house in 
Redclyffe Street There was Sturmys, already mentioned as the 
pioneer of our Levantine trade, Shipward, who bequeathed to 
posterity the sumptuous church of Saint Stephen, with its slender, 
unbuttressed tower, an architectural tour deforccy Frampton, whose 
beautiful effigy hes m the Church of St John above the gate, to 
name only one or two of the most prominent 

Fifteenth-century Bristol must evidently, even to a modem eye 
have been tolling m money, and its oligarchy of rich business men 
were not lacking m the old Greek virtue of magnificence If they 
played the skm game with its utmost rigour— and nobody can doubt 
this who is acquainted with fifteenth-century correspondence or 
has gazed on the alabaster features of Canynge— they knew also 
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how to spend nobly, and for the honour of their native town But of 
spiritual aspiration there is none Saint M&ry Redclyffe is nothing 
more nor less than opulence translated into architecture, the spacious 
magmficepce of the Kings of Commerce The contrast is more 
striking if we look at the stone figures, piled up m a comer, that 
served for corbels in the Early English Church which Canynge’s 
structure replaced These present a spectacle, intolerably poignant, 
of the human race crushed to the earth beneath a load of sin The 
impression one gets from the new Saint Mary's is that the only sm 
worth bothering about is poverty 

The impression is strengthened if we go out of Bnstol on a tour 
through East Somerset, whose spacious churches, distmguished by 
their magnificent towers, bear witness to the wealth and mumficence 
of its clothiers and wool farmers, and also to the tendency of the 
cloth manufacture to expand from the gild ndden towns to country 
cottages We shall get a false impression of fifteenth century England 
if we visualize it merely as the cockpit of aristocratic factions, or as 
a defeated and humiliated nation IVhither the new spirit tb*fc 
had replaced the Gothic Christianity was tending was a matter 
hidden from contemporary eyes, but that the England so frankly 
zealous in the service of ^^ammon was, economically at any rate, 
a rising power, there could be no doubt whatever 

7 

The Pekpendicucar Compromise 

This essentially compromising and English spirit is revealed in 
the so called perpendicular style of architecture, which reigned 
supreme during the fifteenth century, but was already worked out 
m all its essentials by the middle of the fourteenth The South 
transept of Gloucester is the birthplace and the cathedral itself the 
nursery of what constitutes one of the most significant and unique 
developments of English creative genius 

Poor Edward II, who had been done to death with helhsh tortures 
m Berkeley Castle, had been offered for bunal to the Auguslinian 
canons at Bristol These unworthy fathers were afraid to give so 
much as thehospitalityof a grave to their murdered sov creigti Abbot 
Thokey of Gloucester wtis either a man of more generous spirit, or 
else had a more accurate sense of the business value of the proposition 
For, to the medieval monastery, a practicable saint was worth 
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more than Ins neight m gold Accordingly the poor, feelJess, warter* 
monatcli \sas enshnned beneatK a tomb that constitutes the most 
superb of all examples of decorated tabernacle work, and his gaze, 
upturned to heaven from betneen his curling locks, is Clitistlike in 
its assurance of perfect peace The inscstment proved a profitable 
one for the monastery, and the stream of contributions to the sainted 
monarch’s shnne, at which the usual miracles were performed, must 
have caused severe heart burnings at Bristol 

Tliokey’s successor, Abbot Wygmorc, thus found himself 
mth ample funds for improving upon the massue simplicity 
of old Abbot Serlo’s Norman transepts and choir Fortunately, 
he had not onlj the money, but there were m Gloucester a 
fsatermly of skilled masons with ideas m advance of their time Some 
ninety years previously the monks had tned the experiment of 
Tcroofmg their own nave, and had made a fearfully botched piece of 
work of at, so that no abbot was hkely to employ anybody but pro 
fessionals in future The Gloucester craftsmen had therefore full 
scope Their genius was essentially decorative ^Vhat they did was 
to standardize decoration, to cover walls and window s with a uniform, 
rectangular pattern, the effect of which might be exceedingly opulent, 
but which could m its very nature bear no organic relation to con 
structional realities Such work produced the most impressive 
effect when, as at Gloucester and Winchester, the skeleton of the 
structure was already bequeathed by predecessors to whom a church 
was a building, and not a mere framework to be filled with ornament 
It IS not by chance that m looking at some of those panelled 
walls and chessboard wmdows we should be faintly reminded of the 
uniform rectangularity of a modem factory build ng For it is just 
this formal standardization, which we here see in its fair infancy, 
that IS the very essence of modem capitalist production It was no 
longer ji questioa nf monks nr cjrjzeus Aod craftstaen 
together m one place to put up a House of God that should be the 
expression in stone of one common faith and aspiration You settled 
and paid for a building of the requwed degree of magnificence The 
builder would do tus part in providmg oblongs of a recognized size 
that might be filled with statuary or other decoration that could be 
ordered from gilds of craftsmen m distant towns , so too with the 
wmdows. the uregular spacings made by the old, flowing tracery 
that put so exacting a demand on the skdl of the local glassmaker 
were got nd of, and the glass could now be supplied, often from 
abroad, m rectangular sheets that could easily be fitted into their 
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Iramework of muUion and transom Already m religious and 
■secular architecture we can detect the first stirrings of the 
capitahst spirit 

But the perpendicular style was directed to other and nobler 
ends than those of standardired decoration As befitted the 
Renaissance, the supreme need for which architecture catered was 
that of bght The dim mysterious radiance that struggled through 
the coloured glass of wmdows that were often little more than slits, 
was no longer enough Even the flowing tracery of the decorated 
style was not of sufficient strength to sustain such enormous areas 
of glass as the East windows of York, 'Winchester, and Gloucester 
Wall space was every^vhere reduced to a minimum, and in old parish 
churches, even where the rest of the fabric was left alone, it was 
seldom that the lancets or round arches of the East wall were not 
scrapped to make room for as big a window as the fabric w ould stand 
The Lady Chapel at Gloucester, which was built more than a hundred 
years after the transformation of the Norman choir, is bttle mere 
than a skeleton fabric to accommodate a blaiing expanse of glas^ 

Spaciousness os well as light was needed in this new birth of 
the human intellect Like the Parthenon, a religious budding 
aimed less at expressing solemn aspiration than clear and serene 
thought But the Englishman, with his instinct of compromise, 
was not prepared to abandon himself unresers-edly to the classical 
proportions and horizontal lines of the Italian cathedrals In 
certain aspects, indeed, the tendency is towards strength and con 
stmctional simplicity The decorated windows are saved from 
the meaningless extravagance of the French flambojant style by 
being caught up, as it were, and held fast m a rectangular frame- 
work. And by gradual stages the ground plan of the church Itself 
approximates to the rectangular form The distinction between 
nave and side aisle is emphasized as little as possible, and the tendency 
IS for the aisles to be pushed out on either side of the choir, sensibly 
detracting from the unique importance of the altar and Mass sacrifice, 
and significantly minimizing the distinction between priesthood and 
laity symbolized in the division of choir and na' c Finally, in the 
chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, we attain to the simplicity 
of one, >ast aisicleis hall, vaulted o\er with sumptuous fan tracery, 
another innovation of Gloucester masonemft If, as befits the place, 
one IS moved less to spiritual aspiration than to solemn and spacious 
thought, something of the Gothic uprush sursives in those ribbed 
bouquets of stone Tlie style is, in fact, m compromise, but a los cly 
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and harmonious compromise, belrreen the new mtellcctualilv and 
the old faith 

Gorgeous bejond our imagining these buildings must have 
seemed when every niche contained its saint and every window 
Its proper glass, when walU and effigies glowed with colours long 
since faded away IVhere money was not lacking— and in the 

fifteenth century it was being made with unprecedented rapidity 

the independent erafts were able to fill the rectangular framework 
with the most lavish ornamentation Chantry chapels, opulent 
of detad and colouring, were available for those whose means might 
run to some remission of a sentence in purgatory, or for devout 
gildsmen The monumental masons were kept fulU emplosed 
and for those who could not afford solid tombs, ennehed with weeper^ 
and heraldic devices, there was available the skill of the worker in 
brakes The art of figure sculpture, life sired and dimmutive, 
in alahast^ was one developed to a high pitch of exccUenee by gilds 
or arms of al^aster men ”, whose works were in demand all over 
the country The wood carvers displayed their mastery m such 
glorious rood screens as those of Shoreham m Kent and Cullorapton 

anaUy the towers and spires areT ■ 

in any period of our architecture admission, unsurpassed 

And yet all the time, surely though unperceived th.* fo,fi, j 
democracy that were the very hte of Gothic were ehW awly 

Exuberance in detail is accompanied by a uraduanv Ir, ^ 
grasp upon essentials The early Enghsh^chuS !°°sening 
creed aad a hymn, a song in s.on'l sent up to h^ven rL™" “ 
taneonsly by the whole body of the people w'th s''’™ 
heence to the individual craftsman it could not an wL v 
as the doctors of that time would have put it 
though complete it itself, is complete only ns a'n^mt, 
world The mierocosmi of craftsmanship fitted mevitaHv u“ 
and lo-ve, into the macrocosmus of the building Tn r’ 
eentu^ the bands of faith were weakening m the In 
palpably ceased to bind The mere straicht w 

whole building-walls wmdows, buttresses and all-mTo^n eldlet 
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senes of upnght rectangles m itself, a confession of failure The 
stone lines could no longer be trusted to soar into anthems of faith — 
the decorated window had already pros ed as much — and to confine 
them withm a framevork of panellmg was better than to let them 
run wild into the meaningless self adiertisement of the flamboyant ^ 
But for all that, a rectangular framework is a lifeless and c\cn a 
mortifying expedient 

Gothic had been the art of a people, the perpendicular is coming, 
to an ever increasing extent, to be that of specialists No longer 
IS the spontaneous expression that comes to the hps on beholding 
some elaborately traceried roof or carved screen, “ praise God I “ 
but rather, “what a magnificent /aar de force ' ” And along inth 
this we often see a lack of conscience in workmanship, a tendenej 
to put all the best goods into the shop wmdow, that too plain!) 
heralds a commercial age Here we quote Jfr Oitchficid s admirable 
little handbook on Gothic Architecture “Wc have noticed the 
earnest striving after the highest de\clopmcnts of artistic sculpture 
and decoration which charactcnecd the early masons No skill 
no pains, no labour were too great to bestow upon the edification 
of God’s House Now, when faith was declining, the carsers seem 
onl) to ha\e thought about saving themsches trouble and their 
carsnng was all shallow and often coarse and hard “ 

The universal standardization was producing its incMtable 
effect of annihilating both personal and local mdiMdinlit) In 
Wells, for instance, the mm with the toothache and the carh Fnghsh 
status on the West fiont are as racy of the West Countri fts a local 
former’s pronunciation of Ziimmcrzct, but the elaborate riftecnth 
century chantries of Bishop Bubwith and Treasurer Sugar might 
equally well hose enriched any sacred edifice from BcnMck to the 
Lizard Morco^ er, the imager in stone has lost the ficult’ 
of expressing deep or spiritual fcelmg — o grosser contrast can limit) 
be imagined than that between the kings and samls of the Wells 
facade and the grotesque compnn) of swollen headed nposlles that 
a later age superimposed to complete the scheme 

Under the influence of the new JmninniMn art was becoming 
both secular and commercial Tlie perpendicular stjle is really 
an heroic and surprismgU successful attempt to express the things 

• That it Wtt5 ehfiife nm! not IneitpacSty that ilflemiincd tfe irjectli n of the 
flamboyant »f»le by J nglnh mivhitertt h aci^estefJ I y » winri >w In llie rliolr of 
I cltrboroufh Cathedral a peffesrt apcelnien of flamtioyanl traerry, ai eaily at 
the fourteenth eenluiy 
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of God m terms of Mammon But the combination was too unnatural 
to last, and e^en before the catastrophe of the Reformation religious 
architecture was giving place to secular. The glory of the Tudor, 
age was the house not of God but of man, and most of all of the' 
rich man 

The comparatively peaceful conditions that resulted from the 
reign of law and freedom from imasion were signalized by the 
rise of the house, as distinct from the fortress, the spacious and 
well timbered residences and manor houses a few of which are still 
standing inhabited, and which add so picturesque a feature to the 
country landscape The freedom and growing prosperity of the 
towns IS reflected in such beautiful old streeU as the ravages of fire 
and modem commerce have spared — conspicuously in the Rows 
of Chisto A new type of secuUr buUd.ng appears, here ns abroad, 
to fuKl the demands of burghal bfe-Guddhalls, Moot Halls and 
the bko-though we base nothing of this kind m England on the 
scale and magnificence of Flemish developments 

Even in the villages a substantial cottage architecture is beginning 
to displace the miserable collection of mud and wattled hovels It 
IS si^iBcant of the underlying democracy of Gothic that here, in 
the dvsellmgs of the poor, the principles of Gothic construction are 
retamed longest, down, in fact, to the very close of the seventenTh 
century In the West of England, where stone is plentiM it .s 
not uncommon to come across the door of a cottage thlt might omte 
05 appropnately serve for a church Everywhere the ^ ^ 
adapted to the nature of the local matoXnd iL d 

chmate. IS thmstbold^.even defiantly mtop,omineaceTh?eo°tw 

interior speaks roundly, with its nakcH raff* j ^ne cottage 
pons of the struggle waged by eivilired mlTgainTtrbC 

soul? IsZZu Trim ‘i’eave^i'’'"'’' ‘h' 

spiritual dullness and sm against the deadweight of 

The magnificent portrait of Richard II at W«i ®"g''sli artists 

penetrating character study of Richard III and the 

Gallery, are by unkaown'^arti^'''"^ ™ National Portrait 

school of expert criticism that eaaltsI,eIvrr w’,'‘“°"*'"S ‘h' 

foreign above everything English, by uak^!™ e 

y unknown foreigners It was. 
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m fact, customary to assume that an Englis}i master fit for comparison 
with a Mabuse or a Ghirlandajo did not and could not have existed 
This comforting faith has been rudely shaken by the uncovering, 
in Eton College Chapel, of a series of frescoes by an indubitable 
Enghshman, of the homely name of Baker, whose mastery of hne 
and vividness of expression would have done credit to the greatest 
masters of that Flanders in which he seems to have served his 
apprenticeship The recent exhibition of English primitives has 
gone far to justify the behef that Enghsh pamtmg, in the period 
we are considering was of far greater merit than it has bcMi customary 
to admit, and that, m particular, a school of native portraiture 
had arisen tow ards the close of the fifteenth century, strongly tinged 
with the influence of the Flanders that lay almost at our doors and 
was bound to us by so ancient a commercial tie 

The artistic connection between England and Flanders was 
strongest of all m the realm of music Here at least England may 
chum to have been in the van of European progress We have the 
evidence of Erasmus who says that the Enghsh challenge supremacy 
in these three things, ‘ in having the most handsome women, of 
being the most accompluhed m the skill of music, ond of keeping 
the best tables ” It is characteristic of our attitude towards any 
artist who has not the recommendation of being a foreigner that 
perhaps the most considerable musician of the fifteenth centurj, 
John Dunstable, whom Dr ^^aJJ^er characterizes as the carbest 
compose; of any nationality who can be said to liave had an artistic 
style, was until very recently, so far forgotten in the land of his 
birth as to have been actually confused with St Dunstnn In 
England, Dunstable's influence died with him, perhaps swept into 
oblivion by the Wars of the Roses Not so on the Continent and 
particularly m the Netherlands, where hu fame was recognized and 
his influence potent in the fixing of those contrapuntal laws which 
resulted in the “Golden Age” of the sixteenth century It may 
thus fairly be claimed thot the father of modem music is an English 
man, developed in the school and tradition that bad grown naturally 
since the songs of Fomscle in the thirteenth century For, till 
the casting of the Puritan bhght% England was^ among European 
natfons preeminentlj the land of song 
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TitE New Learning 

Thz Gothvc ideal, ivhich had produced such glorious fruit, was m 
a process of decline long before the coming of the Tudors, but the 
rause must he admitted to have lam largely m its own limitations 
A splendid energy was its keynote, but it lacked the intellectual 
wnlenl which simner or later the human mind, in lU ineessanl 
bhnd groping after perfection, is bound to demand Even the 
greatest medietal thinkers, even Roger Bacon, thought in shacklL 
their search for truth was not dismterested Truth was to be 
valued in so far as it ought lead to salvation •• tVhat doth ,t ' 
criesSt 'rhom-Kempis.vtoargucaboutdarrandh^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
concemmg which we shall not even be renrovpd ,n " “"SS. 
becau« we know them not T ” To the medieval Gol it w^Tta! 

OTt toTurofit'"’' ‘he Went of mteUect 

Be ye perfect, had been the counsel of Chnst hut tts* 
fection at which the Church aimed was a perfection of th^I, 

^ Such a limited perfection is mconcmvlbi:. ang it 
the saltation of mankind that to some part of it at lea^ 
l«nnanent limitation of its ideal has been intolemblc' Thl^ i T 
Idealism of Plato, the eightfold doctrine of the BuddhJ^h^ a 
contemplation that is at the heart of Dante s nivst^^*^ ‘’‘™' 
Krve not as abiding places but as bridges The 
hght, and the light is always before us ^ ™ ^ “'"'“5^ f" 

Before the meubemnee of the medieval j u , 

away from England, signs of an'<«V:rJit,Tot?, 
and more charged with thought, might Lve bLrpertTved 
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over Italy, where the spirit of Gothic Clinstianity had never been 
perfectly assimilated, a neiv light had dawned, or, shall we say, 
an old sun had risen again The bitter cry of the apostate Ca/'sar, 
“ Thou hast conquered, O Galilean 1 ” had been true only for a time 
The old gods were not dead, but sleqiing , the cult of a harmonious 
and intellectual beauty, of a life ordered according to reason, nei er 
quite died out, even in the Middle Ages The law, the language, 
the Imperial dignity of Home bad not ceased — dimly understood 
and imperfectly rendered, some at least of the classical authors 
were known and honoured, to Aquinas, Aristotle in Latin was 
lie phi’osopher, to Dante, Virgil was embodied reason And the 
spectacle of Rome, though in rums, her vast amphitheatre, her 
Pantheon, Constantine’s basilica of St Peter m which the great 
Charles had been half surprised into accepting the croyyn of the 
^Vest, stiU remained to fire the imagination It was for the trbune 
Rienri, that strange blend of genius and charlatan, to revise, in 
the absence of the Pontiff, the forms and splendour of the Roman 
Republic and publicly to hold the festival of a united Italy He 
failed, but his friend and admirer. Petrarch, earned on the revival 
of the Roman spirit in the realm of thought and letters At the 
same time the “ eloquent and famed ” Boccaccio was not only laying 
the foundations of European prose fiction, but was the first of the 
great Italians to be v ersed in the Greek language 

It was with the coming of Greek that the full glory of the 
Renaissance burst upon Italy in the fifteenth century It used to 
be supposed that Greek cimc to Italy os a result of the fall of 
Constantinople, but though this catastrophe undoubtedly had the 
effect of sending Greek scholars westward, for more than fifty years 
previously the revival had been going on Boccaccio had learnt 
it from a Calabrian called Pilatus, and m 1335 a Bjzantinc scholar 
of noble family, Manuel Clirj soloras, had been persuaded to reside 
and teacli at Florence He gave to the V cst translations of Homer 
and Plato, and It was the cult of Plato which, more than anything 
else, gave its tone and enthusiasm to the new humanism Under the 
auspices of the great Ixircnzo an academy, one of several m Itab, 
biscussi^'lirst and'Jvst things on Ihe'banKs dl’ihcVvmo, anb-s’nini}), 
on the anniversary of the pbilosoplicr's death, was bume<l before 
bis flower crowned bust 

Tins flfuenlh century was essentially an epoch of eoUeetion, 
of critical scholarship, of conscious imitation in Italian thought and 
letters. For an epoch of such astonishing intellectual activity. 
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there are surjirisingl) few htcrarj ^'orks of the first order, between 
the time of l^occaccio and that of Anosto and Tasso Amid an age 
of enlightenment and a succession of brilliant personalities we look 
m sain for the achicsemcnt of a Rabelais, a Shakespeare, a Cers antes. 
It was jather the work of Valla and Pohtian, of Nicholas V and the 
Medici, b) gi\ mg back the Athenian “ beautj w ithout extras agance 
and contemplation without unmanliness ”, to create the atmosphere 
in which alone such achievement was possible It was the golden 
age of libraries , the acquisition of a Greek manuscript was as much 
a triumph as a successful battle, and the priceless Vatican bbrar} 
grew under the auspices of that liberal minded Pope, Nicholas V. 

It IS in the plastic arts that fifteenth century Italy will live, 
not only by what she made possible but by what she brought to 
finished ^icrfection The very glory of the recovered classics put 
the native literature, which had already found expression m the 
Rivine Comedy and the Decameron, somewhat into the shade 
The * vulgar eloquence ” for which Dante had pleaded seemed a poor 
and barbarous thing beside the sonorous periods of Cicero and the 
limpid ease of the Platonic dialogues Men might express themselv es 
with as much accuraev and finish as the Bishop of St Praxed’s 
aspired after in his marble epitaph, but it is the curse of Dabcl that 
a transplanted language never thrives In painting, however, 
there was little enough classical tradition to follow, and the language 
of sculpture is imiversal The thirteenth century had gone down 
upon the advent of GioUo, that roaster whose technique so strangely 
anticipates, in certain respects that of our advanced moderns 
Another century was to pass before the new spirit of inquiry and 
scicntiric realism found unmistakable expression m the too short 
career of Masaccio 

Florence was alike the intellectual and artistic centre, Florence 
whose genius was as ^irecisc, as clearly defined and rational, as AW 
of Venice was sensuous and passionate Some of her masters 
play with perspectiv c like children with a new toy A cold, mquiring 
light, like tliat of the davm upon the pictured Venus rising from 
the sea, is turned upon all objects even the most sacred The 
simple faith, which had blindly accepted anything that could clam 
the sanction of authority . had no place m the new scheme of thincs 
The father of Higher Critics, I orenzo Valla, might pour scorn on the 
forged Donation of Constantine, that strange buttress by which 
the medieval Popes hid supported the power of their Church 
and when things began to look ominous for him, the Pope himself 
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enthusiasm to the full current of any new idea, whether this take 
the form of humanism or Rolshevism 

Besides which, Englishmen hod been doing solid, if not shony 
work on their oum account towards the release of thought and the 
reco\ery of the ancient heritage We have already followed the 
work of Oxford scholars, of Duns, of Bacon and of Occam, in loosening 
the intellectual bondage of medie\ absm \V e hB> e seen the Protestant 
ReformatIonlmpl^cltlntheteac}ungof^^ycll^fe Norhaditalj byany 
means the monopoly of the classical revival Long before Chryso- 
lores came to teach at Florence, Roger Bacon had insisted upon the 
importance of an accurate study of languages, and particularly of 
Greek and Hebrew Heeven wentsofarnsto write aGreek grammar 
Some knowledge of Greek, though necessarily very imperfect and 
fragmentary, was kept ahve, especially by members of Bacon's 
order, the Franciscans 

According to their opportunities, Englishmen were also zealous 
collectors of books end manusenpts Bishop Grosseteste, the friend 
of Simon de Montfort, was himself an importer and translator of 
Greek manuscripts The tutor of Edward ITT, Richard de Bury, 
Bishop of Durham, though perhaps not a scholar of the first rank, 
was an ardent and delightful book lover Wherever he went his floor 
was soon covered with piles of books, so that his friends often found 
some difficulty in approaching him He met Petrarch, who describes 
him as “ a man of burning ingenuity” Books were to him living 
friends, the objects of his tenderest, his most lavish affection " 0 
fitting and appropnate place for a bbrory t ” he exclaims beautifully 
of the ark, which held the tables of the law, and ‘ 0 gracious love of 
books I ” IS the cry that wells spontaneously from his heart He was 
an mdefatigable collector, and it was characteristic of him and of his 
England, that though he loved the ancients, literature to him was a 
living and not a dead thmg , his enthusiasm was jjenerous enough 
to embrace his own contemporaries “Mmerva,” he says, ‘‘has 
already visited the Indians, the Babylonians, the Egyptians and 
Greeks, the Arabs and Romans Now she has passed by Paris and 
now as happily come to Britam, the most noble of islands, nay, rather 
a microcosm m itself, that she may show herself a debtor both to the 
Greeks and to the baibanam ” 

This Bishop ot Durham not only collected hooks, but did 
mvuluuhle work m exammmg and often preserving from destruction 
the treusures of other hbranes that he visited Early m the fifteenth 
century a monk of Bury, of whom we know nothing but his name 
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John Boston, was travelling from library to library throughout the 
whole of England, comjiiling a thorough and invaluable catalogue 
of their contents with the opening lines and the date of each author’s 
birth and death We need only mention the work accomplished 
during the fourteenth century in the study of Hebrew, a most 
important factor m the growth of a culture one of whose chief 
glories IS its Bible Of Nicholas dc Lyra nho died m 1340, the present 
Provost of Eton says that he was the greatest exponent of the hteral 
sense of Scripture that the medieval world can show, and his critic 
and brother hranciscan, Henry of Costessj, is cited by the same high 
authority as displaying an insistence on the literal sense and constant 
reference to the original Hebrew that would ha%e rejoiced Bacon’s 
heart Truly, if the scholar was abroad in Italy, he was up and doing 
in England as early 

Scholarship, like most other good things, did indeed suffer a 
decline in the dark dajs that closed the Hundred Years War, and 
then saw the country divided against itself It was only towards 
the end of the fifteenth century that England’s greatest intellects 
began, with one accord, to go to school m Italy, and brought back the 
best of Italy and Athens to England The ^st of a brilliant group 
was the prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, William of Selling, who, 
on hts second visit, on an embassy to Italy, in i486, took with him 
the young Linacre He brought back to his pnorj a valuable library 
of Latin and Greek manuscripts, most of which was destrojed by a 
fire caused by the drunken retinue of Henr> VJlI’s Msitors A jet 
more notable figure was William Grocyn, who also made the 
pilgrimage to and despite the fact that he appears to have been 
generally considered the most learned man of lus time — Erasmus 
calls him a “ mine of knowledge ” and ** the patron and preceptor of 
us all ” — has left to posterity no more than a letter and one or two 
stray epigrams It is as a personality that he is mcmorobic, an 
academic Dr Johnson, with a ready jest alwa>s at command, 
ceremonious in religious matters to the point of superstition, a 
staunch conservative by nature — he preferred Aristotle to Plato and 
IS belie\ed to liave WTitten agamst Wjcliffe — and the acknow fcdgctl 
and beloved centre of the most intellectual society of his time It is 
^ ery characteristic of his John Bullish independence and mattcr-of 
factness that though, in Italy, he had become acquaintcil with 
Valla’s criticism of that important religious classic, the false Diony sms, 
he refused to be com meed ond, in fact, was about to give an 
apprccialis e course of lectures on the subject, when lus own invest iga 
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lions con\mced him that the wntmgs \sere after all spurious, and he 
bluntlj said so 

All of that circle, uith the exception of Thomas More, nho was 
of a jouHRcr generation, gravitated to Ital} and came back refreshed 
as (com the fountain of light Thcj could not have been more 
fortunate in their time of going, for the Italj thej visited was that 
of Politian, of Fielfo, of Ihco, of Chalcondj les, m short of the most 
brilliant band of scholars grouped under the most brilliant patron 
of letters that post classical Europe has seen Florence of that 
time must ha\e been almost dreamlike in the assurance of her own 
perfection , it was ns if life bad become free and joyous forever in 
a Platonic Utopia governed by phi’osophers, as if its secret had 
at last been discovered In a few jears the revulsion was to come ; 
the terrible voice of Savonarola was to strike a chili into the hearts 
even of the most splendid humanists, all this brilliance was to be 
blasted, by the lightning of his eloquence, into the ashes of vanity 
and sm , already behind the Alpine barrier were forming the 
barbarian armies that were to overwhelm Florence and all Italy 
in a common rum 

It is no discredit to our English humanists that instead of 
rushing blmdlj into the new movement and setting up Athens 
or Florence m Oxford, they should have put ♦he stamp of their own 
spirit on the Renaissance and developed it m accordance with English 
needs Certainly there was no lack of willingness to learn nor, 
having learnt, to impart their knowledge The opening of the Tudor 
period IS pre eminently a time not of creative achievement, but of 
education Here, as in Italy, the atmosphere had to be created 
in which great achievement was possible, the seeds had to be sowed 
tor the Elixabelhan harvest And as m the Italy of the fifteenth 
century works of permanent literary value are disappointingly 
few Dean Colet and his headmaster of St Paul’s,. Lil^., survi%.p_ 
but in their school and in the Eton Latin Grammar, Linacre in the 
College of Physicians Grocyn in the impression of his personality 
Even the most brilliant and lovable of all, Thomas More, though 
he did indeed bequeath one English work of genius in his counter- 
blast to Tyndale, wrote his Utopia not in English but m Latin 
Italy Was not the only source from which the hght of the 
Renaissance came through to England Perhaps the greatest 
hterarj influence of all was exercised by one who, though a Nether 
lander by birth, was, m so far as it can be said of anyone, a man of 
no nation wliatever, a perfect European who spoke and thought in 
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Latin, and whose life was one long campaign against stupidit} 
Holbein has made us familiar with the keen features and long inquiring 
nose of Erasmus His scholarship may not perhaps be comparable 
with that of the great masters of the next century, his character 
may have Jacked the moral earnestness of Luther’s and the sweet 
urbanity of More’s , few now care to read the works that sold through 
so many editions But, take him for all ifi all Erasmus is the repre- 
sentative man of the Renaissance He was one who hungered and 
thirsted after knowledge, to whom evoything human was of absorbing 
interest Dullness lack of imagmation, was the obstacle he everj 
where found in the way of mankind, and his Pratse of FoUy 
was a bumirg satire against spiritual darkness m high places m the 
schools, the law courts the monasteries, the aristocracy — nothing 
escapes, not even the throne and the Papal chair \ 

- That this man should, for awhile, have made England his home 
that he should have been honoured, appreciated allow ed to exercise 
his influence to the full, was an event whose importance it would 
be hard to underestimate Erasmus imparted distinction to the 
English Renaissance, he gave its appetite for knowledge a keener 
edge He pays the following memorable tribute to the England 
he saw 

“ The men are sensible and intelligent Many of them are 
es en learned and not superficially either They know their classics 
and so accurately that I have lost little in not going to Italy Vt hen 
Colet speaks, I might be listening to Plato Linaere is as deep and 
acute a thinker as I have es cr rrict with Groeyn is a mine of know 
ledge, and nature never formed a sunnier and hippier disposition 
than that of Thomas More The number of young men who are 
studying ancient literature here is astonishing ' 


The New Mev 

The reeoverv of the classics was the outstanding feature of the 
^ Renaissance, and hence it is in the realm of seholarsliip that vse have 
first studied its manifestations But the cirects of the new outlook 
on life may he traced m every deportment of national activity 
There is no sudden or violent transition no point at which we can 
sav definitely, ‘Here Gothic ends, here t!ie Renaissance begins" 
In England the one develops graduallv irregularh, and almost 
imperceptibly out of the other 
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E\on Chnucer, in wl»om the ]o>ousncss of the Gothic springtide 
finds Its most perfect, if a somewhat belated expression, was, in his 
last and greatest period, under Italian influence lie, like his own 
clerk of Oxenforde, had visited Italy and fallen under the spell of 
the ‘ laureate pocte Petrarch, and the form of his Canterhur) 
Tales owes much to Boccaccio During the century following his 
death w e see unmistakable signs of n new outlook on life, of a new 
type of man to whom we instinctv\cly apply the ad)ecti\ c " modem ” 
Vi\id and human ns they are, these Canterbury pilgrims belong to 
n world mcrediblj more remote from our own than the social pushers 
and litigious worldlings of the Pnston letters The difference would 
be hard to define , there was enough ruffianism and intrigue in the 
palmiest medieval days — what has disappeared is the outlook 
upon life which we have i. entured to describe as Gothic, its democracy , 
Its faith and superstition, its preoccupation with the affairs of another 
world than this 

Of the new t>’pe of man that Italy was producing, the most 
conspicuous English example is perhaps John Tiptoft, Earl of 
^\o^cester, whom popular opinion sumamed the Butcher, but whom 
Coxton exalted as a paragon of moral virtue and science lie, 
like 80 many other educated Englishmen, had studied m Italy, 
and while m Florence had attended the lectures of one of her great 
Byrantine Greek scholars, Argyropoulos He turned this instruction 
to such good account that not only was he a skilful translator of 
Caesar and Cicero into English, but is reported to have moved the 
Pope himself to tears by the beauty of his Latin He was so lavish 
in his purchases of books that he was said to have stripped the Italian 
libraries in order to enrich those of England Unfortunately, books 
were not the only thing he imported from Italy He was an artist 
in cruelty, and when Constable of the Tower, under Edward IV, 
he outraged the deepest rooted sentiments of his countrymen by 
sending some Lancastrian leaders to their death under ‘ the law of 
Padua” — Homan, not English law Like that other Yorkist 
champion, Richard III, he is more than suspected of getting rid 
of children, those of the Earl of Desmond, and he mtroduced into 
England the novel practice of impaling prisoners So popular was 
his execution, that it had to be postponed for a day owing to the 
enormous crowds blocking the way to the scaffold Nothing could 
hai e been more exemplary than his end ” Strike thrice,” he bade 
the headsman, ” for the honour of the Trinity I ” 

Such churuuters us Tiptoffs ,.11 he tamihut uuouBh to anyone 
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«ho his studied the historj of the Rcmissance The reaction from 
an ideal of life m which the whole dut> of man «as to be good and 
let who would be clever, was expressed in a cleverness that left 
who would to be good Whether, on the cve of Bosworth, that very 
typical young man of the new e*a, Richard III, actuall) did feel 
the despair that Shahespenre depicts is more than doubtful, we 
should be surprised to discover that he evu “ determined to be a 
Viliam " Like Benvenuto Ccllint or Tiptoft, he intended to do the 
best possible for himself m this world, and if a nephew or a rival 
happened to stand tn the wav, he put him out of it vwth the most 
complete innocence of scruple It is probable that Machiaiclli 
himself, could he come to life, would be astonisbcil at the emlless 
modern attempts to whitewash or to blacken his reputation 
‘ NaturalU he would sa>, “ a Prince has pot to know Ins business 
and if a certain amount of falsehood or blood letting comes his wav, 

It may as vs ell be done proiwrlv — naWrw oiUge ’ W here, after all 
will jou find a more charming gentleman or excellent niter than 
Caesar Borgia, the prince who might have saved Itniv f ” 
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crimson, gorgeous blue, and melloti gold ^'crc the colours vith 
^^hlch Renaissance man lo\cd to clothe his person in life, and his 
cfTigj or manorial chapel after death He spread them o\er \nst 
surfaces of glass, %\ith them he nddctl a new richness to the caning 
of his rood screens, among them, if he could afford it, he lo' cd to 
Ine It was an age of flowers, and most of all of the English and 
sjmbolic rose The most pleasing part of the ^^ar of the Roses 
IS its name, denv cd, so it is said, from the Inner Temple Gardens 
And if we may trust the learned Erasmus, the most charming of 
all features of English life, from a guest’s point of \icw, was that 
it seems lo ha\ e been passed under one perpetual mistletoe 


The New Outlook 

It IS only natural that humanism, the mam interest of which 
was focussed upon this world, should have led to its more thorough 
exploration It is curious that the very faith that brands man with 
the stigma of original sin and enjoins humility and obedience as 
cardinal virtues should compensate for it by placing man in the centre 
of the universe, by making tbe whole universe the setting for the 
drama of his redemption or damnation In the beginning God 
made hea>en and earth, the sun, moon, ond Stars were arranged 
round the earth on the fourth da) , and the culmination of the w hole 
process ivas man 

“ Glory to man in the highest,” sings Swinburne, ” for m"n is 
the master of things,” but the process of his mastery has been that 
of the discovery of his own infimtc insignificance, and this in an 
e\en deeper sense than the ph>sical and obvious one For man 
piaee^ hiatse)! st theceRiretn^ frfrj Sica! bat of a menial 

uni\ erse He made his own mental preconceptions the mould mto 
w hich the facts of the univCTse must fit This had been so even with 
the Greeks, both Plato and Aristotle outlined the framework of 
their unu erse from their own sense of the fitness of things, and it had 
been the essence of St Thomas Aquinas’s plulosophj to derive all 
knowledge logically from the premises of revealed religion The 
effect of the Renaissance was to degrade man from his physical 
position in the centre of the universe and from his mental position 
as Its arbiter, to strip him of his human pride and send him to 
experience for instruction 
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Before the great voyages of discovery, the Western European 
had lived in a very small universe His world consisted m a nucleus 
of Christian communities centnng round Rome and Constantinop e 
vnth an outer fringe of Paynims, a sort of duahsm of men made in 
God’s image and men made in the devil’s He had more or e 
vague notions of wild and monstrous tribes, Hyperboreans perhaps, 
or men with two heads, dotted about the outer frmge of the world, 
but these hardly counted The idea of exploring ‘1"= 
was one that did not commend itself to pious mmds m the Middl' 

Ages Ulysses, m Dante’s vision, had gone out west mto the A . 

had sighted land in the shape of the Mount of Purgatory, and very 
promptly been dispatched to HeU for his pams When the 
Portuguese did, at last start groping along the African coas , un 
the auspices of Prince Henry the Navigator, who was not a navl^lor 
at all but more like a company promoter, the 
more inspiring than a hunt after gold and slaves ^ 

Spam, durmg the next century, are like nothing so much as a p 
of competing business houses trymg to push them ™ 

Lnd the Cape for India and the Spice Islands, and when the W 
clashed at the other side of the world, it was only narrowly that war 

"“Thr'wfs the first great awakening from the 

centralized notions- of medievalism It was to be ' 

one still more startlmg Magellan may .have proved beyond a 

doubt that the world was round, but at least he left it, where 

had put It and Dante found it, comfortably in the centre of he 

universe But Copernicus, followed by Galdeo, 

level of an ordinary planet, circling, as subsequent 

were to establish, with a number of others round a not ^«iMy 

remarkable sun The Catholic Church was 1""' "6“’ " 

own point of view, m combatmg this heresy with all 

Without centralization Borne would cease to be 

We will glance ahead at some of the landmarks of thn h , 

that proceeds by the dehumanization of the universe * 
•’EctairmsemenC’ of the eighteenth century stmek ■'"Pf “' f " 
every sort of authority and in particular at the key o P ’ 
the mind of man, which Condillac reduced to a mere m at--,* 
tions, and of which de Tracy wrote, “to think is to f«l A'm«t 
simultaneously m the nineteenth century appear a _ 

Comte and Darwin, the former cwisigmng metaphysics, aloi g 
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theology and fetishism, to the limbo of necessarj fallacies of the mind 
on vts upward progress, the latter putting the lord of creation into 
his place among the great brotherhood of living things 

Mathematicians had meanwhile been outraging man’s innermost 
preconceptions bj coolly dealing with qualities and notions that his 
mind told Lim were absolutely inconceivable, quantities that may 
be nothing from one standpoint and infinity from another, square 
roots of minus quantities, systems of four or more dimensions— 
things that would haae homfied the mmd of the Greel , with his 
passion for clearness In our own days has come Einstein, to reduce 
the rocks of space and time, on which at least we imagined oursehes 
secure, to the shifting sands of relativity How much further the 
process can go, it would be hard to say, but if those who profess 
to ha\e set up communication between the h\ing and the dead were 
to establish their claim, they would but be carrying on the work 
of Columbus and Copernicus a stage further by demonstrating 
that as the universe itself is but one among many, so what we know 
os existence may be an mhnitesimal portion of reality That matter, 
like all others, must be decided by the facts themselves, but the*^ 
example may serve to show, with somewhat greater clearness, what 
we mean by the dehumanization or decentralization of the universe 
We have used the word dehumanuation advisedly, because we 
have wished to point to a danger which, though the humanists of 
the Renaissance and our own time may not have perceived it, was 
latent m this new trend of thought The danger was lest the de 
humanization of the universe should cany, as an actual though 
perhaps not necessary or logical consequence, the dehumanization 
of man The medieval assumption that the whole univ erse centred 
in the drama of man’s salvation had at least the consequence of 
enhancing human dignity That supreme importance of the soul 
IS the very spirit of Gothic , it is the secret of that essential democracy 
which we have seen underlying the medieval social system But 
a time might come when man, no longer a.bemg with a soul, would 
become a pawn m a pobticsl game or a cog m a mechanism A 
Batbarossa or a Hildebrand may have been as arbitrary or os 
unenlightened as you will, but they were more human figures than 
Machiavellt s Prince, and the medieval craftsman, far all the chances 
of violence, famine, or disease, may have been a happier and more 
dignified being than the well paid sensibly housed artisan, repeatmg, 
w eek m, week out, some standardized movement in some stondardized 
moiety of a standardized process of turning out a standardized 
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automobile The age-long problem, though unformulated, has been 
how to strip man of all his illusions, and yet at the same time to 
preserve intact his dignity, his soul 

At the time of which wc are speaking, this problem nas only m 
embryo, so far as England was concerned Certain signs might 
have been visible to an acute enough obse^^ er England had little 
part m the first business of discovery, though the Genoese Cabot 
had set out from Bristol, with the hearty backing of its inhabitants, 
who had that old Irish tale of Saint Brendan to firetbeinmaginations 
But English imagination is slow to adapt itself to a new idea, and it 
IS only gradually that we obtain evidence of the profound influence that 
this extending of the frontiers of know ledge was beginning to exercise 
In a play written as eary as 1515, entitled Thi Four Elemenls, the 
wonders and vastness of the ne%v lands are described, with a lament 
that it should have been left to foreigners to have accomplished 
50 noble an enterpnse as their discovery 

None the less, the mere fact of these new lands springing, as it 
were, into existence, had wrought a profound change which only 
'gradually came to be appreciated For, by a smgulsr reversal of 
the general tendency of the time, it was as if England, from being 
a remote island on the edge of the world, had been removed and 
planted in its very centre With her wealth of harbours, she lay m 
a position equally convenient for the Atlantic passage or the lOjagc 
round the Cape to India, besides her nearness to the Low Countries 
and her ready access to the shores of the Baltic and the North Sea 
It was, in fact, a position of unique geographical advantage, and just 
as Rome had constituted the imperial centre of the lands bordering 
the Mediterranean, so, it might have been predicted, if a vaster 
Empire were destined to arise, connected fay waterways and extending 
over the whole world, no more probable nucleus for it could be 
imagined than England 

The discovery of the new world was matched in importance 
bj another extension of.man’s power over nuture m the indention, 
or more strictlj speaking, tlic development of printing Three 
factors combined to produce this result, the general adoption of 
pjqno" iir i^hr if/unVemtl ccifitiry ibr rmftrustrrjni" rfind 
the in\ention m Germany, or possibly m Holland, of printing 
machinery, and the demand created by the Renaissance for books 
and information of all kinds To any cultured thinker of that time, 
the diffusion and cheapening of knowlctlgc must base seemed an 
unalloyed blessing, and so, as far os that time was concerned it 
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wndoubtcdlj pTO\cd The dangers of a cheap press, of the blighting 
of thought and the manipulation of opinion, rscre as yet far off in 
time. The first printers -were scholars and essentiall) conservative 
Aldus Manutius, the great prmlcr and publisher of Venice, was the 
founder of its ** Ncn Academy ** The first printed books were as 
much works of art and individual care as the old monkish manu 
scripts Our ovoi Caxton, who had learnt the craft while acting as 
Go\emor to the Merchant Adsenturers in the Low Countries, 
onginallv introduced it into England for his own translation of a 
Trench romance 

It IS impossible to read the prefaces, in beautiful prose, that this 
man \note to his books, without realizing that if to us the turning 
out of a book from the press is the most ordinary of commercial 
transactions, to Caxton it was a high and holy service to his country 
jand to mankmd Re fuUy appreciated the power of his new art 
to promote national unity A common language had been gradually 
evoU mg ever since the Conquest, but even m Caxton’s time much 
still remamed to be done “ We Englishmen,” he says, ** be under 
the domination of the moon, which is never steadfast, but e\er'' 
wavering, waxing in one season and waneth and decreaseth another 
season And that common Engbsh that is spoken in one shire 
saryeth from another insomuch that in my days happened that 
eerta n merchants w ere in a ship m Thames for to has e sailed over 
the sea into Zealand, and for lack of wind they turned at the Foreland 
and went to land for to refresh them And one of them, named 
Sheffield, a mercer, came into a house and asked for meat and 
especially he asked after eggs , and the good wife answered that 
she could speak no French, and the merchant was angry, for he 
also could speak no French, and would have had eggs, but she under 
stood him not And then at last another said that he would have 
‘ cyren ’ , then the good wife said that she understood him well 
Ixj, what should a man in these days now write, eggs or eyren ? ” 
The printing press was to supply the answer 

It was not enough to Caxton that there should be one English, 
it must also be good English, worthy of the land that Caxton loved 
so wisely and so well ” \\ c ought,” he says ” to give a smgular 
laud unto that noble and great philosopher, Geoffrey Chaucer 
for to-fare that he by labour embellished, omated and made fair 
our English ” To give Englishmen one tongue, and that as noble 
and expressive as any m history, was the task that this unpretentious 
craftsman set before himsdf and the press He was a veritable 
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hjgh pnest of enlightenment The books that he gavj^lo his country- 
men Mere selected Mith the deliberate purpose of promdting “the 
good prosperity and policy of the commonwealth ” He regrets 
that the one of the world’s nine worthies, Arthur, who was a Briton 
IS celebrated more worthily abroad than at home, and w ith the aid 
of Sur Thomas Malory’s beautiful prose he sets himself to remedy the 
lack “Oh,” he cries, in his preface to Cato, “when I remember 
the noble Homans, that for the common weal of the city of Homfe 
they spent not only their movable goods but they put their bodies 
and lives in jeopardy and to the death in my judgment it is the 
best hook for to be taught to young children in school, and also 
of people of every age ” 

The silent revolution accomplished by printing was soon to make 
itself felt in the stimulus that it gave to th quick diffusion of ideas 
and the formation of public opinion Men began to think more 
for thems^ves, to be less inelm^ to have their opinions dictated to 
them by authority The desire, ministered to at first by Wjcliffe 
to read and judge God’s word for themselves in their oivn tongue, 
was now greatly strengthened and contributed in no small degree 
to the growth of Protestantism 


4 

The Passxno of Custom 

The passing of the medieval world was accompanied by a 
change of less obviousness but not less importance than any we 
have yet described Despite the abounding life and energy of the 
Gothic period, it had been, in the matenal sphere, compared with 
what was to follow, a time of stability Steady development there 
had been, but no revolutionary change Stability and not progress 
was the aim that medieval thinkers and statesmen set before them 
selves M’hen the affairs of this life were in all seriousness beliei ed 
to be of lesser importance than the prospects of a hfe to come, the 
pursuit of welfare could hardly be identified with that of wealth 
In his small and centralized world, man, being m Gods image still 
remained m the centre of the picture He might be, and often was, 
unscrupulous and whole hearted in the pursuit of gam, but this was 
recognized by common consent as a sin, the deadly sin of ai anec 
It was to prefer the means of life to its end, to make the meat 
more than the life and the raiment than the body St Thomas 
Aquinas, in treating of economic questions, did not trouble nbout^ 
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increasing* thS^gincrai tlulilend orexeii oliout thegrcatcil happiness 
of the greatest number, hut he ashed first of all hon far the pursuit 
ot worUlly \\caUh uns consistent \kUh that of eternal salvation. 

* ^Urci as claisshcre, man purchased his control over nature at 
5oine sacrifice of his oun dignity— n incdicsal doctor vould have 
'called it his soul. Unconsciously he Iciiils to substitute material 
•for spiritual standards, to judge of a business transaction upon 
business principles. This, in the long-winded tcmiinology of our 
own day, is know n as the secularization of economic life. Its uUimalc 
tendency is to replace Cod’s image by the economic man or Robot. 
Whether such a process has been for the good may he open to dis- 
cussion, but that some such change was, humanly speaking, incvitahlc, 
is beyond doubt. For medieval Christianity ens’isaged a state of 
society that was, m its main outlines, fixcrl and unclianging. In 
that society cvcr>' man had his niche — mihlary historj’ has never 
known a more indqiendent specimen of humanity than one of the 
Block Prince’s scomcn archers, and yet the archer wou'id no more 
base dreamed of carrjing a marshal’s staff in his quiver than he 
would have of being lashed to the triangle and flogged in the good old 
Peninsular stjle The manor was a sclf-eontaincd unit, carrj’ing 
on from generation to generation on a eustomarv and not a business 
footing ; the croft gild was another such unit, of a limited number of 
craftsmen doing a limited amount of work by pTcseribcd methods 
and for a fair price W ith such a people os the Chinese this state of 
things might have become one of stable equilibrium, the different 
classes and social units might ha\c continued a contented but 
unexciting existence to tins day. But it is not in the nature of 
Western peoples to stand still, the energy of Amiens Cathedral 
and the Crusades could no more be confined within such limits than 
a hundredweight of lighted gunpowder can be kept in a barrel. 

When we talk of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ns being 
limes of economic stability we are, therefore, only using the Wford 
in a purely relative sense. For any other people than those of 
Western Europe they would base seemed centuries of bewUdering 
change. Ev en w ithout the discos cry of America and the Renaissance, 
the riedie\al system must hove broken down; it was, indeed* 
showing signs of breaking down os early as the Black Death. If 
such a poem as Piers Pfoxtman \s evidence of its author’s o\c of a 
well-graded social hierarchy, it is evidence also of his fear that this 
desirable state of things is in peril from the wickedness of men 
^ " All is lost,” as Chaucer put it, “ from lack of steadfastness.” 
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And yet the fifteenth century fii England must be regarded as 
a time of incubation rather than as one of striking or 'revolutionary 
change The manor remained the unit of country life, the gildithat 
of town life, without any alteration in either Jiuffic ently marked 
to strike the imagination of contemporaries The villeinage, which 
had been the burning grievance of Wat Tyler and his followers, 
almost died out of its own accord The last remnants of feudal control 
were being extinguished in the towns These no doubt beneficent 
changes had been accompanied by another of graver import The 
bonds of spiritual union that had held both manor and gild together 
had been imperceptibly loosened , soon they would cease to bind 
These bonds were custom and re igion. t 

To take the manor first, it was, in its origin, as much a military 
as an economic unit If the serf laboured so many days a week ori^ 
his lord’s demesne, the lord was at least supposed to gi\e him leader 
ship and protection against whatever enemies might threaten his 
peace, whether these took the form of Vikings, or marauding Scots, 
or the lords of other estates That the lord did not, become an 
arbitrary tyrant, rackrenting and evicting at will, was due to the 
extraordinary force of custom, the custom which was declared in 
the manor court by the general voice of the little community There 
was, at first, comparatively little business done w ith monej , though 
what there was was accurately settled according to custom down to 
the uttermost farthing Gradually, however, the lords of manors 
made exactly the same discovery as the King with regard to pa> ment 
by service — that it was thoroughly bad business Just ns the King 
had accepted “scutage” money instead of knight scriioe, -so the^ 
lords began to accept money rents in lieu of labour rents Tenta 
lively, no doubt, at first, Gurth would pay his penny or halfpenny 
when he was not wanted, on the distinct understanding that he 
should turn out on the demesne when he was wanted Graduallj, 
however, it would become the custom for Curth to pay his few pence, 
year after year, until those pence and not his labour became the 
price of his strip m the common field Tins sort of tenure "as known 
_»s customary, because it was held by the custom of the manor, 
and it came gradually to supersede villeinage 

A powerful factor in sustaining the authority of custom ims the 
comparative stability of the medium of exchange In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the tendency was slightly m the direction 
of a fall of prices Stiver, which tortned the standard of value, ira* 
on the decrease in Western Europe, because its mining resources 
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were not sufficient to replace the^ drain to the East for luxuries. 
Hence the lord would find the value of hU rents, if anything, 
ijjrreasing. and there would be proportionately less incentive for 
him to alter the status quo, .The first notable disturbance of economic 
stability c.amc in the visitation of the bubonic plague which, by 
sw ccping away so large a proportion of the labourers, raised the value 
of labour, and, despite the efforts of the government to maintain 
the status quo, grc.atly increased its firndity, for the villein svho ran 
away from, his lord’s estate could confidently reckon on finding 
some other lord who would take on his services on much better 
terms, and who would not be mclined to give away the transaction 
to his fellow employer. So far the balance of advantage was on the 
side of the labourer, whose condition certainly tended to improve 
‘as villeinage died out. 

Other forces were at work of a more questionable tendency. 

■ Foreign commerce may, as had often been pointed out, have absorbed 
a very small part of the nation’s activities, but tins part was important 
quite out of proportion to its magnitude. Not content with her long- 
standing wool export, England was beginning to work up her oivn 
cloth and push it m the markets of Europe. Between the year 
1334 and tlie accession of Henry VIII, according to Professor Ashley, 
the export of English c’oth multiplied itself sixteenfold. 

All this created an ever-increasing home demand for English 
fleeces, which became particularly keen as the country began to 
revive, under a strong, commercial government, after the Wars of 
the Roses. A landlord, who wanted to run his estate on business 
, principles, would find it profitable, by hook or by crook, to convert 
into pasture some of the land laid down fo r tillage . Not only would 
, he he able to get a good price for his wool, buE~he would save heavily 
on Ills alre.'idv inflated labour bill, since the land that had provided 
employment for a whole village could be looked after with advantage 
by two or three shepherds. And on business principles the estates 
were coming more and more to be run. The Fasten letters are 
sufficient evidence of the spint of sordid land and money grabbing 
that was rife m the most prosperous country districts. It was a 
sad look out for the small man if it were to become the obvious 
economic interest of the big one to bear hardly upon him 

The rc-estabhshment of a strong central power still further 
weakened the land’ord's motives for keeping the old system intact 
The value of an estate no longer consisted in the number of fighting 
'men who would foMow their lord’s banner. Mr. Tawney has- 
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signfjcantjy pojjjtcd out that in Xortliiini/icrJind, nherr the necessity 
for lighting was still urgent, the^proccss of enclosure nas longest 
dclajed And not on!} from nbotc nas the break up of the manor 
hastened, hut from belo^^ In his ins olunhlc Agranan Frollan of the 
Sixteenth Century Sir Ta«ncy lias slioun by a scries of maps hon 
far the process of laying field to field, or rather strip to strip, svas being 
carried on, swth a sicw to enclosure, by the peasants themsehes 
John, by purchase or bcriucst, may acquire the strip of ^\iUiani 
some distance away from his own, and then, probabh for a small 
consideration, manages to get \\ illinm’s stnp exchanged for that of 
James, svhich is next to lus Groduallv John, or his descendants, 
manage to accumulate four or five adjacent strips m this uaj, and 
the block. IS fenced off and becomes John’s Close On some manors 
the many strips come to be replaced altogether by a feu fields, some 
of «hich are laid down for pasture 

Meanwhile the lord has not been idle He is perhaps tired of 
the uorry and uncertainty of forming his own demesne, and he 
decides to let the greater part of it out, on lease, for a term of years 
to & farmer (the uord now comes into use), perhaps a "slender, 
choleric man" like Chaucer’s ree^c, who has been sharp enough 
to put by more money than the lord himself It mil be observed 
that the lord now, for the first tune, appears m the role of capitalist 
He often not only leases the land but the stock to some man nho 
cannot afford to buy it outright The transaction thus becomes a 
partnership, with the lord in the role of sleeping partner From his 
point of vieu the lease is a safe investment uith the prospect of a 
fixed return, and probably a considerable enhancement of capital 
value on the lease falling in II such large farms uerc turned from 
arable to pasture, it was obvious that the demand for labour Aiould 
be lessened, and unemployment increased 

Unfortunately this comparatively mnocent arrongefnent ^ as 
not the lord’s only resource Flanders and distant Florence were 
callmg out for English wool, Antwerp, and the markets she supplied, 
for cloth , the motive of a\ance which had been th" bane of the 
schoolmen was commg less and less to be regarded as sinful How 
if the customary tenants, now called copyholders from holding 
by copy of the court roll of the manor, could be got nd of’ The force 
of custom, which had in the past put a check on the proudest lord, 
was losing its strength as religion and custom alike grew pale m the 
dawn of humanism These manorial tenures might not be so sahd 
m the light of the common, the super manorial law, which tended to be 
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jealous of these intciior and rival jurisdictions. In any case the 
Common Law nas both expensive and hopelessly complicated; a 
verbal slip in some recondite formula was enough to get a litigant 
non-suited, and what chance did the poor ignorant cottager stand 
of maintaining his probably shaky title against the money and skilled 
counsel of the protector, turned robber? One favourite device nas 
to raise the customaty “ fine ” on the entrance of a new tenant to 
a prohibitive amount. It vs an obscure and sordid story, unrecorded 
in hundreds of little hamlets and villages, and the ogony of it only 
reaches us faintly, as of something hardly real. 

We need not think that these lords acre wicked and greedy beyond 
the common run of men. They, too, were pushed on by forces beyond 
their understanding. As the SLxtcenth century wore on, the discovery 
of the new world led to an enormous increase in the circulating medium. 
A.S if this were not enough, Henry VIII and the gang of magnates 
that succeeded him deliberately debased the coinage. Nothing 
conduces so much to the breakdown of ancient custom as a violent 
change m the value of money. Only an active acceptance of 
Chnstlan or humanitarian principles, such as the world has never 
yet seen, can keep men from endeavouring to recoup themselves m 
such circumstances And never were such pnnciples further from 
acceptance, in anything but name, than m the first dawn of the 
Renaissance. 

Sir Thomas More, that sweet and penetrating critic, has sketched 
for us the sort of thing that must have been happening all over 
England and was to bequeath a heritage of misery from whose 
effects we still suffer. “ That one covetous and insatiable cormorant 
and V ery plague of hvs native country may compass obout and enclose 
many thousand acres of ground within one pale or hedge, the husband- 
men be thrust out of their own, or else either by coveyne or by fraud 
or by violent oppression they be put besides it, or by wrongs and 
injuries fney ’oe so weane&,'fhat t'hey'be compelled to sell all: by 
one means therefore or by other, either by hook or crook they needs 
must depart away, poor, siBy, wretched souls, men, women, husbands- 
wives, fatherless children, widows, woeful mothers, with their 
young babes, and their whole household small in substance and much 
m number, as husbandry requireth many hands. Away they trudge 
I say. out of their known and accustomed houses, finding no place 
to rest m. All their household stuff, which is very little worth 
though it might uell abide the sale, yet being suddenly thrust out 
they are constrained to sell it as a thing ot nought. And when they 
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hn>c ^vondcrcd abroad till iliat be spent, vbnt can tlicj Ibcn else do 
but steal, and tlun justly pardie be banged, or ejsego about a begging 
And yet then also they be cast m prison os vagabonds, because they 
go about and v\ork not, v^hom no man will set a work, though they 
never so willingly proffer themscUcs thereto ” 

Here wc cotch some glimpse of the origin of these two things, 
large scale jmuperism and the surplus labour market 


6 

Cawtaust Orioins 

We shall do well to keep m view the truth at which we have 
already arrived, that what wc know as humanism does in practice 
go along with a process of dehumanization, a lowering, neecssor) 
or not, of man’s dignity and importance m the scheme of things 
“ Glory to things in the highest,” might be its jne$sagt, “for things 
are the master of man!” Now the medieval Christianity, which 
humanism superseded subordinated everything else to the soul of 
the individual, God’s microcosmus It is thus that medieval industr) 
IS essentially a personal, even a spiritual aflair ’lo produce an 
immense quantity of goods as clieaply end quickly as possible was 
not even aimed at It was enough if the craftsman could maintain 
himself, without avarice and without sacriiicing tlie eternal to the 
temporal, by honest work, that should be a joy to him m the making 
and Lear the stamp of his personably afterwards Such is the spirit 
of the gilds, at their best, such that of the Gothic cathedrals 

This personal quality in the work becomes less and less 
compatible with the development of modem industry Standardiza- 
tion IS fatal to personahty, and towards standardization progress 
ever tends The individual product & thought in stone or cloth or 
jewellery, is replaced by the type, the soulless product of machinery 
Bold and fearless thinkers like Tolstoy, who are incapable of blinking 
facts because they lead to unworkable conclusions, liave even gone 
to the length of wishing to scrap the whole of the macliinerj , visible 
and invisible, and returning to peasant simplicity But the instinct 
for progress is m the very blood of ‘Western Europe, and such counsel 
would be as likely to succeed as a command to the sun to set m 
the East 

The first achievement of standardization, and the one on which 
ell the rest depends, is in the medium ol exchange — though even 
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eailicr tlinn Ihe medium of nonomic comes that of mental 
eNehon(;e, a standard zed, though an impcrfcetlj standardized 
language The invention of printing nns applied to coins centuries 
before anvliodj thought of adapting it to hooks The first bargains 
were straiglitforivard and entircl> personal alfairs; the merchant 
undid Ins (orded bales of trinkets on the bench, and got in return 
furs from the hunter or metal from the digger the lord gave the 
peasant his holding and the peasant gave the lord his service It was 
an iniporlant adv ance when certain pieces of metal came to be accept 
able for all transactions alike, when a piece of silver would be taken 
bv the lord ns rent and passed on to a man at arms for wages and 
so on mdefinitelv The act of exchange takes on a less pcrUnal 
and more businesslike tinge The very virtue of a com consists ,n 
Its hcing exactly the same as all coins with the same name Monev 
IS, in fact, abstract and transferable power over commodities, and 
therefore ov cr the labour that produces them Just as the magician 
can summon gem, to do his bidding and supply his wants, so the 
millionaire can call up multitudes from the uttermost parts of the 
Cftrth to gratify hls^^hlm ^ 

Before the dawn of the Renaissanee, the beginning had been 
made of a system that was to render the transference of power 
more easy swif and .mpersonal than the mere bartering of gLs 
for com As early as the t« elfth century that already active trSme 
cij>, Florence, had discovered how, bj bills of evpi,an„„ i i a 
one place could be transferred to'aaUer! anrtEtallv h„'" 
what was a direct bargain between two men could be changed mto 
a general and impei-sonal obligation The use of i 

obligations on the part of the bank towards anybodv who ^ l!“’ ” 

to hold Its paper, originates the Veale th^fifeeaTlf r" 
Credit IS now beginning to supplement com as a means of exch^ge 
These changes were slow to take tt * *-^cnange. 

Tlic Jews wliose mhcritcd Z 

made them e^e^>wherc the pioneers of modern h outlook 

and the rings of Lombard andTn*.°L 1 

Fdward III with money for his butebenn supplied 

and who were ruined h" the 

hero to meet his liabilities, might be classed as equivocal 

, sense of the w ord, the sense m which the schooln, ’"*'^''”1 ™ 

:: -S- 

The time was, hewev er, appr„.ohmg when .„d~d commerce 
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alike would demand the rapid and casj transference of wealth mto 
the right hands for purposes genuinely productive, and against this 
in principle, even St Thomas Aquinas had no objection Industry 
was beginning to progress beyond the limits of the craftsman working 
up his customers’ material m the shop Wholesale was beginning 
to supplement retail trade, a new sort of gild was coming into 
existence that had no taste of the joys of workmanship, but handled 
its material in bulk Such were the grocers, whose very name implies 
tliat they dealt “ m gross” Out of another of these wholesale 
companies, the mercers, arose the Merchant Adventurers 

It IS obvious that sucecsstul business is tending to get beyond the 
means of the ordinar), independent man left to his own resources 
It is in distribution more than production that this is at first manifest 
True, we have the goldsmttli who requires expensive plant, the farmer 
)vho wants to stock his farm, even the fisherman, though his ingenuity 
may yet possibly be equal to the making of his own boat But as vet 
production waits upon invention, and the day of machineiy and the 
factory system is in its dim beginnings Clocks, indeed were well 
known in the fourteenth century and printing came in the fifteenth 
But what called most for capitalist enterprise m the fifteenth century 
was foreign trade, and above all, shipping 

The establishment of an Engbsh shipping interest, by the formation 
of the Merchant Adventurers, is, therefore, an event of far reaching 
importance To make a successful voyage, it was necessary, even 
thus eariv, to sink or invest a good deal of wealth 

The merchant who took the ship overseas and traded with the 
goods was seldom in a position to finance the whole venture Another 
party enters into the transaction m the shape of the financier who 
may never have been to sea in his hfe, but whose command of power, 
through the medium of com or credit it is necessary to enlist before 
a ship can be put together or a crew engaged Various means were 
adopted by which this could be arranged without the taint of usury , 
the earhest form of all was for the shipman to constitute himself, 
in theory, the agent of the financier, another was for the money 
to be advanced on the security of the ship and its contents, but 
to quote Professor Ashley, of all the wavs of investment open to 
a moneyed man in a trading centre like London, the most attractive 
and most usual was that of partnership in its various forms,” the only 
condition insisted upon by the Church and pubbe opinion being 
that the investor should always share in the risk of the adventure 
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To the canonist, therefore, a secure gilt edged imestment \souW 
ha%e seemed more tainted >\ith usurs than a speculatise one in 
industrials 

Of all forms of making inonc>, this one of shipping ndsenlnre 
IS the best calculated to c\ oke the noblest elements of the national 
character, it is the one most tinged with romance Tlic ^ery men 
iiho capitalized the ^ojages were often endowed mth that \irtue 
which the Greeks knew as ” magnificence " Popular legend is here 
a surer guide than the actual and probable facts E\ cn Robin Hood 
has passed out of common remembrance, but not n Chnstmastidc 
passes without its pantomime of Dick Whittington and hus cut 
Now WTuttmgton was a real personage, of much importance in his 
own da>, and not without his importance to the historian in oiirs 
But the legendary Dick embodies the thoughts and aspirations of an 
England just beginning to take to her surrounding sea IIis good 
fortune comes from an msestment His master, Pitzwnrrcn is 
sending a ship to trade w ith the Moots and like the good fellow he is, 
he determines that all hts servants shall have something on the 
senture as well os himself Poor Dick, the household drudge, has 
nothing to invest but a cut, and lo this pTo\ cs so valuable to the 
rat infested King of Morocco that he loads the ship with gold and 
jewels The singularly honest ruznarren decides that the price of 
Dick’s cat IS Dick’s fair share of the proceeds and b> this means 
the lucky bos gams the hand of Fair Ahte and is started on the 
path that leads to his being thnee Lord Mayor of London 

Rather more than a century after Dick W'hittmgton there was 
flourishing a no Jess remarkable hero of romance m the shape of 
the great clothier John Wmchcombe, better known as Jack of 
Newbury If Dick w as the idealized father of commercial speculation 
so factory owners may look to Jock os to the patriarch of their cnlhng 
Before the end of the sixteenth century his story had been worked 
up by Thomas Deloney into a veritable epic of the English cloth 
manufacture Jack is no less thon Dick a historical personage 
though like most epic heroes he may have gamed something m the 
process of bemg irntten up He is described ns a man of merry 
disposition and honest conversation was wondrous well beloved of 
rich and poor, speciaUy because In every place where he came he 
would spend his money to the best, and was not at nnv time found 
a churl of his purse ” 

This model owner naturally tan a model factory 
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“Within one room both large and long 
Ihere stood tvio hundred looms full strong 
Tho hundred men, the truth is $o, 

Wrought at the looms all in a row, 

By every one a pretty bo> 

Sat making quills with mickle joy 
And m another place hard by, 

Two hundred women merrily, 

Were carding hard with joyful cheer. 

Who Binging sat with voices clear 
And m a chamber, close beside. 

Two hundred maidens did abide, 

In petticoats of Stamindl red 

WUh milk white kerchers on their head ’ 

Jack IS reported to have clothed and commanded a strong contingent 
of hi 5 own factory hands m the campaign of Flcdden, and when 
the Queen gave him her hly white hand ” to kiss at the place of 
assembly, to have announced, with sturdy middle class pride, 
“ Gentleman am I none t ” 

Jack IS in advance of his age in his adoption of the factory system 
on so large a scale , the common practice, until the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, being for the capitalist to supply the rnatensJ 
to independent craftsmen to be worked up for him m their own homes 
on a piecework basis Eut he is typical of a new species of capitalist, 
who 18 coming to rival in importance the great traders like Vi hittington 
and Canynge These men are employers and organizers of industry, 
sprung from the ranks of the more prosperous craft gilds that are 
now beginning to compete with the mercantile interest for the control 
of the towns, and thus to revive, in a new form, the old struggle 
between merchant and craft gilds But the vvhole gild system was, 
during the sixteenth century, gomg to pieces, and the more important 
of the gilds, shedding their old tebgious and democratic associations, 
were becoming chartered monopolies of associated employers 

But the strong hand of the State was able to restrain the gilds 
from developing into such formidable obstacles to progress as they 
became, for instance, in Scotland, where the crafts were long to 
wage bitter war against the mercantile oligarchy, on the one hand 
and the unprivileged workman on the other, and where the gilds 
used their monojioly as a fever for such shameless corruption and 
manipulation of pnccs that our James 1 felt himself constrained to 
denounce both merchant and craft gilds m the roundest term* 

In England the gilds did certainly become as great a nuisance as 
any other once living social organism that has been drained of spirit 
into becommg a vested interest Their influence was probably 
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largelj responsible for the migration of mdustrj from the to^^ns 
into the CGuntrj 

Slowlj, advancing and receding like the tide, comes on this nc>» 
order of capitalist mdustrj, a stale of things m which hoarded power, 
AS abstract and impersonal as a mathematical sjTnbol and as fluid 
ns quicksiUer, comes to dominate all Thus do conquered things 
revenge themseives upon the conqueror Man As jet the process 
hod only just begun, and it required an observer of extraordinary 
subtlety to guess at the direction in whitb things were tending 
Such an observer was Sir Thomas More, who clcarlv percciv ed that 
m the pursuit of wealth, a outrancr, men were in danger of substituting 
the means for the end of life Already, m 151C, wc find him writing, 
“when I consider and weigh in m> mind all these commonwealths 
v.hvch nowaday s anywhete do ftouti&h, so God help me, I can pctcciv e 
nothing but a conspiracy of certain nch men, procuring their own 
commodities under the name and title of the commonwealth,” and 
“ what justice is this that a rich goldsmith or an usurer, or to be 
short any of them, which either do nothing at all, or else that which 
they do is such that it is not very necessary to the commonwealth, 
should have a pleasant and wealthy living* either by idleness or by 
unn*cessary business while in the mean time poor labourers, 
carters, ixonsmiths, carpenters and ploughmen, by so great and 
contirual tod as drawing and bearing beasts be scant able to sustain, 
and again so necessary toil that without it no commonwealth were 
ab e to continue and endure one year, should get so hard and poor 
a living and lead so wretched and miserable a life, that the state and 
condition of the labouring beasts may seem much better and 
wealthier ? ” Or, to sum up the matter ‘ as long as there is any 
property, and while money is the standard of all other things, I cannot 
think that a nation can be governed either justly or happily , not 
justly, because the best things w ill fall to the share of the worse men 
x>£>i hsppi}); hpcM}sesll things wdJ hedfiwlfd even 

these are not in all respects happy), the rest being left to be absolutely 
miserable " Here is a statement of the social problem to which 
not even a Marx or a Lenin could add much And this w-as written 
m the dim dawn of capitalist industry, by a devout Catholic, 
a future chancellor of Henry VIII, and, strangest of all a 
persecutor 
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6 

Kiugcraft 

The break up of the medieval order of society and the loosening 
of all the old traditional bonds created an urgent need of reconstruction 
not only m the forms but in the spirit of government The CJmstian 
unitj of Europe under Rome had degenerated into such unreality 
that when the Turk, from his base at Constantinople, was on the 
Danube within striking distance of Vienna, the Most Chnstian 
monarch of France was in active alliance with him against the 
temporal head of Christendom The spirit of tlie crusades was quite 
cold , the Vicar of Christ on earth was but one, and that by no means 
the most reputable, of several Italian potentates, all bent on over 
reachmg each other 

The ideal of Hildebrand and Innocent HI, a union of Christen 
dom centred m Rome, was, m fact, an ansclironism The struggles 
of the thirteenth century had drained Rome of spiritushty, and the 
Renaissance had loosened for the time even the bonds of superstition 
The unit of government and the nucleus of common sentiment 
was now either the city or the nation It was therefore imperative 
to find some prmciple of national unity that should take the place 
of the Catholic religion, on the one hand, and feudal or local loyalties 
on the other This was the task that confronted the Yorkist brothers 
and their successors of the House of Tudor 

As for the Church, her claims to a rival sovereignty had been 
so iveakened that they ivere more of a nuisance than a danger Her 
turn would come when the temporal power had the leisure and security 
to deal with her But the problem presented by a decaying feudabsm 
was of immediate and vital urgency, though the magnates hod 
obligingly paved the way to its solution by butchering one another 
almost out of existence Of them at least and of war m all its forms 
the nation was thoroughly sickened Never had a contest of such 
ferocity aroused so little interest among the genoral body of the 
people as the Wars of the Roses The rich nation was exhausted, 
the proud people humiliated 

“ D here he our ships where be our swords become ? " The 
Lancastrian experiment or rather necessity of constithtional govern 
ment had prov ed a notorious failure at home and abroad Pnrhament 
had been proved incompetent to cope with the magnates and had only 
served to weaken the King’s hands a^inst these titled pests 
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All o\er what had once been the Western Empire the same 
problem was presenting itself Across the Channel Louis XI was 
haromermg France into nationhood by the force and fraud of a central 
power supported by a standing army , in Spam the sequel of formal 
unity was much confused fighting m the second decade of the 
sixteenth century, culminating m a sovereignty practically if not 
formally absolute, m Scotland, on the other hand, the central 
power was choking in the grip of feudalism , while m Italy the 
multiphcity of petty states and the lack of any unity at all laid 
that bnUiant and light-beanng people at the feet of barbarian 
conquerors 


It was m Italy, and m Italy’s intellectual centre, Florence, that 
the time gave birth to the man whose writings were to exercise so 
profound an influence over European statesmanship for centuries 
after his death Nearly all of ns know the name and reputation of 
Niceolo Machiavelh, quite all of us have heard of old Nick who 
was originally not the Lord of the Lower Regions but merely Secretary 
to the Ten in the Hepubho of Florence, neither an unmitigated 
scoundrel nor a friend of tyranny, but a very human and not by any 
means consistent being, whose chief passion was a burning patriotism 
and who, in his country’s blackest hour and faced with a situation 
weU nigh desperate, fell into the error of that equal zealot, Ignatius 
Loyala, and was ready to justify any means that might further the 
«use he had at heart, the high and holy cause of Italy’s freedom 
Equally absurd is it to slur over the really Machiavelhau parts of 
his wntmgs by such foggy catch phrases as that he merely separated 
elhms from politics, as if one who wrote a guide for a young man 
startmg in life, with hints on how to cheat at cards and raise the wind 
by blactaail, was merely divorcmg ethics from pedagogy, or rather 
M It the tact of a man domg this made him any the less of a blackguard 
me Pism fset of the matter is that old Nick so loved his Half th^t 
he would have sold his very soul for her deliverance ^ 

Machiavelh fondly hoped and^iehelangr dlspled^t'o Vm^ht 

pt™Xly to msSis^rLi^Thot him to?" 
of noble sentiment and of appreciating it m others^'" Th 
can inculcate that a patriot ought to smk every private ar'^ "w ° 
country’s service is not divopcme ethics fi-ntn « 14 ^ 

pomtsoutthatt„t„u„daCommon,e.lthisauoble;:«'th:;"rtfoun\° 
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a tyranny, is not a very consistent friend of tyrants And those who 
take the popular view of AFachiave Ii would be surprised, we should 
imagine, to read the noble and profound passage in which all the 
misfortunes of his dear Italy ate traced to the wickedness of the Popes 
m forsaking the religion of Christ, and following low and temporal 
ambitions 

But in truth, what MachiavcUi actually was matters less than the 
impression he left upon his own and subsequent times The mob 
even if it be a regal and academic mob, ignores fine distinctions and 
fastens upon the obvious and striking The Machiavelh who got 
across the footlights of history, was the man who wrote that naively 
thorough going chapter on the art of falsehood The Machiaselhan 
doctrine of which Frederick the Great, who had only read The 
Pnnee, was at once the best known opponent and the most 
notorious practitioner was, m fact, founded on a generalization that 
Machiavelh not unplausibly made about the Italians of his own day 
It is this — that men are very bad and at the same time very malleable, 
and that the one way to get them organized decently and success 
fully IS by subjecting them to the will of a sovereign strong enough 
to make himself obeyed, and such a master of the art of government 
as to advance the interests and power of the State by any means, 
fair or foul Just as in a later age Ricardo and his school were to 
create the ignoble fiction of an economic man so Machiavellianism 
may be said to have created a political man, a being without a soul 
and actuated by no other mot ve than calculating and farsighted 
selfishness 

This was, indeed the logical outcome of the Renaissance which 
had poured the acid of its doubt over all existing beliefs, and given 
nothing to put m their place but the cast off garments of paganism 
The conception of the nation as a moral entity, playing its dutiful 
part as a member of Christendom or of humanity, one perfectly 
famiUar to the schoolmen, was a thing of the past the men of the 
new age envisaged an anarchy of nations without faith and without 
principle each striving ceaselessly, remorselessly for its own 
aggcawii.se.ro.ent Wlv«e the. pcitwe weed was for a sovecevga capable 
of playing his subjects like pawns in a game, it was not hkeJy that 
the claims of democracy would be much regarded A sovereign 
who can instantly command all the resources of his nation is likely 
to have a winning advantage over one who has to wait upon the 
doubtful assent of people or Parliament On the other hand a new 
art, the art of kingcraft, comes to be studied with as painstaking 
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a minuteness as that of picking pockets m the establishment of 
Mr Fagin 

Such an ideal did not triumph unchallenged The bitterest 
satire of Erasmus and More was launched against its godlessness 
and essential stupidity But it was to dominate European politics 
for centuries Cavour himself was but accomplishing successfully 
the high mission that Machiavelh had destined for the young Lorenzo 
de Medici Never was the gam^ of Machiavellianism played with a 
more shameless lack of scruple than m the Europe of the early 
twentieth century Its end may not inconceivably be the suicide 
of civilization 

The Yorkist Kings and Henry VII were thoroughgoing products 
of the new school Never were monarchs more utterly lacking m 
sentiment Even the dreams of glory that had somewhat relieved 
the sordidncss of medieval ambitions left them cold EJward IV 
and Henry VII were both thoroughly conscious of the fact that their 
power varied in inverse proportion to the calls for money they hod 
to make upon their Parliaments In consequence they were among 
the most pacific of sovereigns “ War,” writes Edmund Dudley, 
Henry VIPs extortionate minister, ‘ is a marvellous great consumer 
of treasures and riches Besides that,” he adds naively, ” it 
IS very dangerous for the soul and the body ” 

Edward IV, once his energy and military talents had placed 
him tn the saddle, was too lazy to do more than secure his own power 
and pleasures, and avoid going more than once, upon his travels, 
and his brother Richard had compromised his own character too 
deeply in getting the throne to have a fair chance for displaying 
his statesmanship while on it The fir»t Tudor was a man more 
fortunately constituted and circumstanced He was perhaps the 
least fitted of all our monarchs for the part of a stage King, but it is 
doubtful whether any one of them can claim to have surpassed his 
achievement as a real one The narrow intent, yet humorous eyes, 
the tight hps, the hands that even m repose seem to be instinctively 
clutching, bewray the business King of a ccyintry sick to death 
of chivalry and chiefly anxious for quiet times under a firm 
government , 

Henry VII was as consummate an exponent of scientific king 
craft as Machiavelli’s Prince, and a far more human character 
He was m his way, a devout churchman and— contrary to the usual 
notion of him as a crownsd skinllint—hc displayed an unostentatious 
generosity in the relations of his daily life Apart from one political 
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murder, he was merciful to an extent,quite unique in that hard age 
Bloodshed had no attractions for him least of all when it took the 
wholesale and expensne form of war Characteristically enough, 
when he got in\ olved m a quarrel wthFrance he did, as his biographer, 
Lord Bacon, tells us, “ but traffic in that war to make his return 
in money ’ 

If he husbanded his own resources be did the same for those 
of the nation He was determined to build her prosperity not on 
the quicksands of military glory, but on the sure foundation of trade 
backed by national production Native industry was fostered by 
a carefully thought out senes of protective enactments which at last 
thoroughly realized the spirit of that episcopal pamphlet, The Libel 
of English Policy Above all the batson with Flanders was a prime 
object of Henry’s foreign policy, and a commercial treaty was 
concluded between the two countries that was known as “ The Great 
Intercourse ” Henry did indeed, try to go one better when the 
Archduke Philip of the Netherlands, happened to be wrecked upon 
his shores, and like Harold of England, on a somewhat similarocc&sion 
was induced to subscribe to an arrangement dictated by his host, 
wliKli the indignant Flemings knew as the Bad Intercourse How 
ever, in an age when Ijing was one of the ordinary accomplishments 
of a Prince, it was considerably easier for Philip than it had been 
for Harold to rescind the whole arrangement once he w as out of tliat 
instinctiv e clutch of his host s hands 

England with her abounding vitality and her rapidly dci eloping 
cloth and shipping industries, only needed such a period of peace 
and scientific government to enable her to make a complete recovery 
from the exhaustion of foreign and civil viars, and under Henrj s 
fosterage she became fully capable of resuming her place m the first 
rank of European states His work was not unlike that of the j oungcr 
Pitt in the years hetw een the loss of the American Colonies and the w ar 
with revolutionary France He eccompbshed by masterly diplomacj 
more than the greatest of his predecessors by force of arms B) 
keeping the peace with France he actually made possible a defensive 
alliance with France’s ally, Scotland, and sealed this, after the 
of tiio tune, hyemsrmege mVa* oHcnsstely socuped the ttwruj 
of the two crowns It was a nsky step, for it might and m fact did 
mean the ev entual putting of a Scottish Kmg on the English throne, 
but “ the greater will draw the less ”, as Hcniy remarked with 
profound and prophetic insight His grasp of essentials was equally 
manifest in his quick recognition of the rising power of Spam, and 
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his endca\ours to link the mterests of the t«o countries by the 
ill starred marriage of first his eldest and then his second son uith 
the Princess Katherine of Aragon 


7 

Firm Govlrsmest and tme Common Lam 

Hou urgent was the need for a firm so\creignt> mc know from 
the Poston letters An even more striking senes of records is that 
concerning the estotes of Mchor m Derbyshire, for the possession 
of ^shlch a vigorous private war, mterspersed with litigation, was 
cartied on through the reigns of Edward IV, Richard III and Henry 
VII We read how, at one stage of the dispute, a Sir John Savage 
took prisoner his rival, Robert Pylkington, put him m fetters, and 
swore that he would never let him go until these lands were given up 
On Robert proving recalcitrant one of Sir John’s henchmen ” brought 
a mess of green pottage on a Fnday at noon to the dinner of the 
said Robert, and before he was aware, he had eaten a great part 
of that mess with poison put in* and at midnight the said Robert 
was swollen so great that he was girt about his body m four places 
with girdles and towels for breasting Then the said Sir John Savage 
repented and said he knew no deceit done to the said Robert and said 
that the said Robert should have all manner of things that might 
do him good or pleasure and then put a cunning physician to the 
said Robert and he did great cures to him ” From this state of things 
the Common Law provided but a dubious redress , juries were 
indeed summoned, but such was their bias that on one occasion the 
judges were obliged to order their weApons to be taken away to 
prevent a free fight in the box 

Such were the conditions with which the ablest of all our rcfval 
houses was called upoa to deal The problem was the same as that 
which confronted rulers all over Europe during the sixteenth century, 
even to the remote Muscovy which Ivan the Terrible was to crush 
into unity under the weight of TsanJom The solution arrived at 
except where the forces of anarchy precluded any solution at all' 
was generally contained in the one word sovereignty, sovereignty 
as interpreted bj Machiavchi’s Pnnee In France, m Spam, m 
most of the petty states of Italy and Germany , the fight was a straight 
one between despotism and anarchy, and constitutional forms 
gradually tended to become mere formal survivals 
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It IS pcrfiaps the most notable fact in English constitutional 
history that despite all apparent probabilities such a transition to 
despotism did not take place Modem historians no longer use the 
old catch phrase about Tudor despotism Strong so\ ereigns as they 
nere, and had to be, no Tudor, not even Henry nil, made the 
least serious attempt to break tne back of Parliamentary govern 
ment Parliament was mdeed overshadowed by the power and 
prestige of the Crown and this for a most excellent reason that the 
Crown was generally able to raise enough money to carry on its own 
business without supplementing its resources by taxation , but 
Parliament not only retained, but even increased its privileges 
and the Tudors were ostentatiously careful to work hand m glove 
with it 

The situation ^\as appreciated with admirable lucidity before the 
coming of the Tudors by Sur John Fortescue, irho was not only a 
wise and patriotic ohsencr but had the advantage of having been 
Chief Justice of the King 8 Bench under Henry VI and then thanks 
to lus devotion to a fallen House of studying the opposite of the 
English system m France It was the contrast thus presented that 
Jed Sir John to draw the same fundamental distinction between an 
absolute and a constitutional monarcJiy that MaehiaveJli himself 
was to trace m his Discourses on Iivj That these two almost 
contemporary thinl ers could have come so close together as reganls 
essentials and vet that one should be the reputed champion ot 
despotism and the other of constitutional principles is due to the 
fact that in England the foundations of the constitution had been w ell 
and trulj laid during the Middle Ages and above all as the English 
Chief Justice thoroughly appreciated in England s heritage ot the 
Common Law 

It was indeed a heritage Oiat it required an Englishman and 
one brought up in the law to appreciate To the logical Latin 
intelligence the English law must have seemed a thing fit for 
barbarians or madmen It is infinite are the words put into 
the mouth oi Begmald Pole without order or end There is no 
stable ground therein nor sure stay but everyone that can colour 
reason maketh a stop to the best law that is before time devised 
The subtlety of one sergeant shall destroy all the judgments 
of many wise men before time received There is no stable ground 
in our common law to lean unto The judgments of years be infinite 
and full of much controversy and besides that of small authority 
Ti c judges are not bounden os I understand to follow them tl is 
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moketh judgments *imd process of our law to be tnthout end and 
infimte, this causeth suits to be long m decision ” That this was no 
exaggerated indictment the history of thg time bears witness, the 
Common Law was pedantic, tllogieal, expensive and tedious to the 
last degree And yet so penetrating a thinker ns Fortescue could 
be eloquent m its praise, could entitle his most considerable work 
The Praise of the Laws of England 

For indeed the rapid efficiency of Roman law was fraught with 
more danger to a free state than all the mjustiee and confusion of 
the English system Fortescue goes right to the heart of the matter 
when he singles out the Roman maxim, “what pleases the prinec 
has the force of law," as the foundation of that “ royal dominion ” 
or absolute gov emment to which he m opposed Such a maxim, he 
points out, has no place in English jurisprudence England is a 

remTl^h*"' 

one in which the sovereign governs hy laws to which his people have 

mtho^t’th"'’ put n't imposition UPOT them 

mthout their consent The spirit of the English law is Ltamed 
m the maxim of St Thomas Aquinas, in whose works Sir ToWr 

no't't?T‘’'d '''t '“"Sdom and 

not the kingdom for the sake of the King The pohtie Kine^ooK 

hmiutmn:’""" m itl 

Lanrrrs,"m^'LrS^^ru''riS:Ltr ‘li' 

all hope of that is gone, upon the reigni„TZ'se He r 

only as the dictates of righteousness but of orHmorx ^ 

A constituUonal monarchj means a ’hannv and I ^ '““monsense 
robustly proud of the results of the English system'*in*'com;' n 
the absolute monarchy of France The Frrnr^ 1, i, u ^ icith 

to such a state of ehfeken hearteda^: ^rthev'b ^ 
pluck to pursue the good old English eaUing hilh '’'S 
Above all, the English Kmg does not have in ^ ••‘Ehway robbery 
a mercenary and partiaUy alien standmg army ThTmilhr fTT 
IS in the stout hearts and long bows of b,r of England 

fellows, the yeomen treeholdem of her'ratlt^ade'"’ 

We have spoken of Fortescue’s ideal govemm.ni 
perhaps it would be better still to call it leanl rr “’“““honal, 
been called a great Parbament man. for hf want' tTI 
conditions that eaU for a frequent summons of P ‘l 
Kmg, he mamUms, ought to hve of his own, and to ^“1^ 
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provided for him so to do, for the labourer is worthy of his hire 
His subjects, therefore, must provide him viith enough permanent 
resources to m^et all ordinary and most extraordinary charges 
Only if anj'thing too unusual to be thus provided for should arise, 
ought he to ask for a special levy Sir John had seen enough of 
aristocratic anarchy to realize tlie importance of having the Crown 
strong, strong enough to overbear the mightiest Beaufort or Neville 
among his subjects If the estates of the Crown had been given or 
filched away, they should be resumed The administration ought not 
to be in the hands of a cbque of magnates, but of a Privy Council 
composed equally of clerics and laymen, and presided over by the 
King himself, who, hoiiever, must not remove any member without 
the consent of the majority 

Save for this last clause, the policy advocated by Sir John was 
substantially that put into practice by Henry VII He did, in fact, 
restore the strong admmistration that the Normans and Flantagenets 
had bequeathed and that a century of weak government had allowed 
to lapse This administration was centred in the Privy Council 
which was, in effect, a committee of the larger Council of privileged 
magnates that had overshadowed the Lancastnan Kings But 
Hemy, like the rest of hts House, took good care that his Privy 
Council should be thoroughly under his control by staffing it with men 
of ready talents and low birth, creatures dependent on himself and 
therefore loyal He thoroughly grasped the principle that a King, 
to be mdependent, must bve of his own, and proceeded, largely it 
must be said by methods of which Fortescue had expressed his 
disapproval, to accumulate a board which was the envy of less 
thr^'ty Kings It was not for nothing that Bacon, that master of 
kingcraft, took Henry VII for his ideal monarch Henry was, 
indeed, a consumate exponent of the kingly art on the most approved 
Renaissance lines a hard man with little sentiment and a thorough 
grasp of essentials 

He was by no means the dismterested enthusiast for constitutional 
government that Fortescue had been Indeed there is no reason 
to doubt the testimony of the ^aniard Ayala that he would ha%'e 
liked to govern in the French way but could not do it Ayala might 
have added that Henry was too wise to try It was tlie peculiar 
virtue of the Tudors that th^ bad an intuitive appreciation of just 
what could and what could not be done And whomsoever or what 
soever else they might remove from their path, none of them ever 
ventured senously to attack the English Common Law or the English 
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l^ailiomcnt, those twm props of our liberties— liberties at least m 
the concrete English and incdie\al sense 

^^hat ^vas it that imported its tremendous strength and— to 
use Maitland’s ^^ord — iougJmMS to jtlic Common La^^ ? Parti j, 
v,e thinh, the fact that it stood for the best as nell as the norst 
elements m the national character It was disorderly and illogical, 
it cschcvi ed gcnerahaation, but for all that, it started not from the 
abstract ptiiilege of the sovereign but from the concrete liberties 
of the indi\idual That medieval use of the word hbertj is no 
linguistic accident , liberty to the Englishman is not a goddess, who 
turns the same regard to all men alike, it is lus pm ate and itidu idual 
libertj , his right, perhaps, to try the cases of his villeins, or to turn 
out three sheep on the common, or to keep the foreign merchant from 
competing v.ith him and his gild fellows m the retail market of 

his tOMTV 

sy Not onlj was the English Law thorougWy English, but by this, 
itsmostcriticalpenod.ithadbecomeagrtatvestcdmtercst “ What 
13 dtstincti>e of medieval England," says Maitland, " is not parha 
ment, for ne ma> e> cry where see assemblies of Estates, nor trial by 
iui>, for this >\as but 8lo\\ly suppressed m France But the Inns of 
Court and the Year Books that were read therein we shall hardlj 
find their like elsewhere " The first law reports date from the reign 
of Ediiatd I, and from his son’s time to that of Henry VIII there 
was a continuous senes of Year Books, forming a vast mass of 
accumulatuig precedent The roost enduring of the medieval gilds 
was that which still suivwcs in the Inns of Court , the long training 
and the semi monastic life led by their inmates tended to create 
an atmosphere and solidarity that have contributed in no small 
measure to our having become the most lawyer ridden nation in 
Europe " The law in England,” wntes Erasmus, “ is the high road 
to fame and fortune, and many peerages have risen out of that 
protession'*’ 

There was, however, no doubt that the Common Law stood m 
some danger of being tried itself and found wanting in the hght of 
the new humanism with its bias towards the classics Roman law 
had already captured France and was to make a conquest of Germany 
dunng the sixteenth century English Common Law was shortly 
to be submerged m Scotland If the country was to get itscE decently 
governed, something was required in addition to a law that nobody 
with the doubtful exception of the lawyers, understood, and whose 
cumbrousness and expense were a crushing handicap to poor suitors 
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The Tudore, however, and particularly Henry VH, found a wa> of 
supplementing the Common Law while Iea\ mg it unimpaired as tlie 
law of England 

Englishmen have ever beeA distinguished for their capacity for 
improvising expedients, usually of the most illogical, tar tiding 
over any seemingly impossible situation Unfriendly critics have 
called it muddling through At the close of the fifteenth century 
the Common Law had already accumulated such a weight of authority 
that jt baffled the ivit of man to adapt Jt to the requirements of the 
time The obvious course would have been to scrap it and substitute 
some adaptation of the great code that bore the name of Justinian 
To have done this would have been to engineer, with scientific 
thoroughness, the destruction of all m our national polity that is 
most characteristic, to have brought England into line with the 
despotic states of the Cont nent The Common Law was, in fact, 
evaded,. For a long time there had been developing by its side the 
equity jurisdiction of the Chancery, the idea being that it was part 
of the King’s prerogative to find a summary remedy where the 
process of the Common Law proved too cumbrous to geeure justice 
The principle was similar to that of the Roman Law of Nature, that 
above all human and national Ians there are certain principles of 
justice and fair play common to mankind There was also the 
medieval and Christian idea of the King being tlie protector of the 
poor and oppressed The original Chancery jurisdiction was really 
conducted in this spint, cases of the most tm lal sort being often 
settled before it, but e>en tbus early parliament was suspicious of 
such arbitrary extension of the prerogative Gradually Chancery 
became a court with a narrowly defined sphere of action and a 
law of its own which, far from being simple and summary, became 
proverbial for its delays and umntelligibility But in the time of 
I'enry VII it stiU retained its functions as a supplement and correctiv e 
to the Common Law, and the days of Lord Eldon and Bleak House 
were as yet far off * 

•J The Tudor age was also notable for the extent to which Common 
Law was supplemented by Prerogative Jurisdiction The name of 
theStarChamberhascometobcassociated with nothingbut arbitrary 
tyranny, but in truth this Court, with its humbler sister, the Court 
of Requests, was the poor man’s only protection against a tyranny 
from which the Common Law offered scant redress Consisting at 
it did, of the King’s ministers, the Star Chamber was too strong for 
justice to be denied and too rapid m its procedure for it to be delaj ed 
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It had this further ad\antege, that it ga\e an opportunity for the 
principles of scientific Roman jurisprudence to find o lodgment 
without subv crting the Common Iaw, for the prmciple of Prerogati\ e 
Jurisdiction is Roman and not English, and procedure, especiallv 
during the Renaissance, tended to adapt itself accordingly 

Just as the Tudor genius found a means of evading the Common 
Lavi without destroying it, so did it contrive to establish a firm 
sovereigntj without impairing any of the privileges of Parliament, 
and even while maintaining and confirming them If we can imagine 
Henry VII expounding, perhaps to his heir, the principles of kmgly 
success, we might put some such words as these into his mouth 
" The King tlirives best nho has money m his purse Let therefore 
jour expenses be as small as possible, and above all, keep out of war. 
Since that involves great expense for very poor returns You will 
then be under no necessitj of asking for taxes You will find many 
means of raising money by fleecing the nch, who have no friends 
except each other, and it is your business to keep on finding out such 
sources of income Slother Church happens to be notoriously 
rich It IS when you come to subsidies that j our troubles 

will begin Cherish and humour Parliaments, they arc y our natural 
allies against over mighty subjects, and it is ever an easier matter 
to get the grant of a subsidy than to get that subsidy collected 
from the taxpayers But remember that Parliament becomes 
dangerous when, and only when, vour income ceases to balance 
your expenses ’ 

^ Henry YH had, m fact, comparatively little difference with his 
Parliaments because he so perfectly understood these principles, 
and preferred to raise money by the various more or less crooked 
expedients so nell understood by his mmisters, Empsoa and Dudley, 
rather than demand frequent taxation Even he received a sharp 
reminder that Parliamentary power was not dead but sleeping when 
'ne^K'cU'iutYrte-aimitir^iy cuSiomary aiU on’his daughter’s mamage, 
and put in a claim characteiistjcally enough, for a considerably 
larger sum than he had the least mtention of givmg her It was then 
that Thomas More, a beardless youth, talked round his fellow 
membetb into teduemg the grant to a more reasonable amount, an 
act which was not forgotten by his Majesty, who shortly afterwards 
found excuse for clapping More’s father into the Tower, and charging 
him a hundred pounds for his release ^ 

But such mcidents were as exceptional as More himself The 
' King’s real difficulty was to collect the tax which Parliament had 
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granted, and an attempt to do so was usually the signal for a rebellion 
somewhere or another. The manuscripts at Newburgh Priorj shed 
a good deal of light on the state of things that existed In 149C w c 
read of “great trouble m the land”, for “straightness of divers 
gelds ”, and how “ the Commons of De% onshire and Cornwall rose m 
great hosts agamst the King ” In the next j ear “ the aids and gelds 
were gedured that were laid afore that time for the King's great 
need in his wars. ” In 1489, an attempt to collect a tax had led 
to a rebelhon of rustics m Northumberland under one John a Cliambrc, 
which had to be put down by the Earl of Surrey Even when a tax 
was collected somehow, it was wont to produce the merest moiet) 
of the sum granted by Parliament The contest sras, m fact, not so 
much whether King or Parliament should be sos crcign, as whctlicr 
the King, with the aid of Parliament, could succeed in making an% 
sort of sovereignty effective over the whole nation 


A SMutTEO Poim* 

The first Tudor ended his reign, a worn out old man of fiftj three, 
with the sovereignty of hts house fairly established, his Kingdom on 
the flood tide of prosperit> and bis magnates thinned or fined into 
submission He bcijueathed what was then a more than kmgh 
fortune to his son and successor, Ilenrj VllI This new King scemeil 
destined to realize, in England, the full glorj of the Rcnaissancr 
ho at least it appearwl to the intelligentsia of the time, and psr 
ticularly to Erasmus, who looked for the dawn of n new golden age 
under his auspices lie snos all the more brilliant m contrast to 
his tlirift) and utihtanan father Handsome m his person and genial 
in his manner, a scholar and a linguist, a sportsman, a poet, a 
theologian worthj to be staled the defender of thr faith a loser 
and composer of music, and, os it subsequcntl) proved, an incom- 
parable man of business and affairs lie might well haie seemed 
destined to pla> the same part in England as I.orcnzo de Meiliei in 
Florence 

“The VTorld,” writes Erasmus, “is waking out of a long deep 
sleep The old ignorance is still defended with tooth and claw, hut 
we luive kings and nobles on our side > • Mhere in sehnot or 
monaster) will )ou find so man) distinguished and aeeomplivhe,! 
men ai at jour Fngbih court? Shame on u* allf Tl»c tables of 
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pTiesls at^d divines tnn with wme and echo with drunken noise and 
scurrilous jest, while in prinres* halls is heard only grave and 
modest conversation on points of morals or knowledge. Your King 
leads the rest by his example. In ordinary accomphshments he is 
above most and inferior to none Where will you find a man so 
acute, so copious, so soundly judging or sO dignified m word and 
manner. . . • Who will say now that learning makes Kings 
elteminate ? Where is a finer soldier than >our Henry \'Tn, where 
a sounder legislator ? ll'ho is keener m council, who a stricter 
administrator, who more careful m choosing his ministers or more 
anxious for the peace of the world ’ That King of yours may bring 
back the golden age I ” ^ 

There was at least some plausibility in Erasmus’s w ords to Henry 
himself, words whith, according to no less an authority than Froude, 
will be the final verdict of history ** The intelligence of your country 
will preserve the memory of your virtues, and scholars will lell how 
a King once reigned there who revived in his own person the virtues 
of the ancient heroes ” * 

Seldom, indeed, has the character of its sovereign been of more 
decisive efiect on the destinies of his people than that of Henry VIII 
To the end of time it wUI probably remain a subject of dispute, and 
estimates will vary, according to the temperament of the critic, 
between the extremes of the crowned Bluebeard and the patriot hero 
and liberator of his country Such crude verdicts of passion ate 
not likely to do justice to a character so many sided and of such 
subtle contrasts Holbein has given the best of his gemus to Henry’s 
face, and it is not the face of a wicked man, hke Crookback, not of a 
human icicle, like Henry s ovFn father, there is apathetic earnestness 
that seems to crav e for sympathy, in its regard There is also — ahvay s 
an ominous sign — a complete absence of humour (an utterly different 
thing from mere heartiness) He was a solemn and conscientious 
egotist, a state of character which, when it is allied to great ability 
produces either splendid or temble results From his earliest boy. 
hood, Henry had been encouraged to take himself with deadly 
seriousness , he occupied many of the greatest offices m the Kingdom 
before he was out of his cradle, and at the age of nme we catch a 
delightful glimpse of him entertaining Erasmus at Eltham, and 
quite disconcerting that paragon leammg by challenging him 
gravely to a trial of poetic skiD 

' Froude-, L{/e and Ztttm cT Eratmua, p 2W 

i Ib^p 246 
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As a joung man he was of a singularly frank and clnrmuig 
dj!>poiition and was loved by most of those with wliont he 
came in contact But if we understand him aright, his earl} 
expcncncesas a monarch tended to sour and embitter his already self 
centred inture He was launched upon the full tide of M'lcluavcllnn 
kingciaft, pitted against men of the subtlest cunning and absolute 
faithlessness He appears to have been of a naturally open and 
trusting nature, and not without a tinge of idealism He was the 
one sovereign in Europe to take the Pope seriously as the father of 
Christendom , a Holy League had in his eyes something of real 
holiness something in the nature of a crusade An ally was a friend 
to be trusted loyally, even when that ally w as such a fov as Ferdinand 
of Spam Henry was soon undeceived Ferdinand s only idea was 
to use his too confiding son m law as a catspaw, and then, baling 
diverted an English army from its object of conquering Guienne to 
act as a flank guard for hjs own attack on Navarre, to leave him. 
shamelessly and secretly, m the lurch Henry’s comment was 
characteristic , there w as no faith left m the world except m himself, 
and therefore God would prosper him 

He hid mivv fortified his egotism by a deep distrust of his fellow 
men and a serene confidence m his own righteou>nc'!S This confidence 
nev er left him and there can be no doubt in the mind of anyone who 
has followed his life and correspondence that lie was simplv anil 
Sincerely, m all his actions, convinced of being in the right Them 
was no faith m the world except in himself, and he was mtrcasinglv 
suspicious of unfaith m others, resenting it with savage vindictive 
ness It was with a clear conscience that he put on yellow clothes to 
celebrate the chance that nd him of Ills first Katherine and took 
steps for Iiurrying on a third marriage on the day he beheaded his 
‘sweet sweeting" It was with all the innocence of moral earnest 
ness that' in addressing his last Parliament, he animadierteil upon 
the J ick of Christian charity among his subjects If we were to adopt 
the jargon of the latest psychology, we should say that his tempera 
ment was Narcissist that the affections that should Imve naturally 
expanded lu an increasing circle remained fastened on lumsclf like 
Uiosc ofn little child * This v icw gains confirmntion from the extremity 
of nervous resentment to which he was provoked whenever Jus will 
’ WliRleyrr non propa(>an<lUt doctors may ultlmntelv dedde about Ilfnrv • 
pHyslcnl cymp(nrn« it is at feast itnnreetsary ftr u« to dh^noim ynerf a) 
dn'-a»« av Ihe Mj lunation of hi» later career Wurlnc Ibe f fteen iWrlirt he 
HUS »l tlie height of 1 Is povrrrs a tlrtlcis srorktr and consummate niaslrr i f 
k)"»froh I g«>fnanla la a ditcaso of Ihc mJiwI and po^rr o mote hlciy 
stimulinl of ii than any barlllu* 
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was crossed '* lie shall wear it on his shoulders” was his character- 
istic reaction to the news that the Pope had tried to embarrass him 
hj offering a Cardinal’s hat to the saintU hut uncompromising Bishop 

In the first > ears of his reign he showed a distinct reaction 
against that Tudor sj stem of gosemment of which he was to become 
an exponent He had ideas of a spirited policy and of revising the 
glories of the Black Prince and Harry of Monmouth, which were 
the reverse of the ambition of his more worldly wise father Like 
the splendid young man Henry VUI was, he was more inclined 
for the trappings than the business of government, especially as 
he foimd a minister, in Thomas M olsey, with an inexhaustible capacitv 
for administrative detail Glory he did certainly, in a meLure, 
oblam, a French army ran away before Terouanne and a naval 
hern was discovered m young Lord Edward Howard, who perished 
m a Kelson, an attempt to cut out the French fleet off Brest Such 

sToufsh u “ P“''l>ased by the shattering of his father’s 

Scottish alliance and the revival of the old Franco Scottish combina 
tion, though thanks to the spirit of Queen Katherme and a dmng 
flank march by the Earl of Surrey, the Scottish King, who had riayed 
the inevitable move of invading England during Henry’s Xance 
m France, was butchered w ith the flower of his army at Fbdden S 

aho^ m r that the conquest of Prance was 

about as likely an event as the conquest of the moon Hen/, .1 
the allpowerful tVolsey, now a\ard,„al conc^Ld b/ 

idea of profiting by the rivalry of France mth 
and Imperial power of Charles V A « j Sreat Spanish 

to the'diplom^atie histott oTendr^^^^ 

counter mtrigne conducted, on Wolsey’s part w’^th 
If unprofitable, finesse The result of /all L^'that Hen°r"'“T'“,‘’ 
spent the whole of h.s father’s legacy but came to^ P ", 
asking for mure, and found the meltable trouble No^o rrl 
M olsey sustain a nasty rebuff at the hands of P i ” 

London mob, which m those days of jTerfeet ‘he 

long to stand m the forefront of Enghsh democraev 
House, at the nimnur that four shiUings m the /mnf 
granted, callmg on the members to go^home Tl, ^ 
seething with discontent In one viH^ hear o/ 

Mjlkmson roundly declaring that heTould take IT ' 

crown and pull him down, and this seems to be Tf 'h' 

kind^f thing that was being said Nor was the d, tlTent‘’eon1ned 
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to tavern gossip ITie Welsh historian, Ellis Griffith, gives an 
amusing account of what might have been a serious rebellion, had 
it not been nipped in the bud by the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk 
and their retainers Altogether ten thousand fighting men had 
assembled at Lavenham on the border of Essex and Suffolk, and 
though one Duke wanted to attack and destroy them, the other was 
for less heroic measures, from o shrewd suspicion that his oim 
Tctainers were on the side of the rebels After a noisy conference, 
the Dukes bade the men’s delegates retire and press their heads 
together, whereupon, as so often happens, a moderate section was 
all for peace and surrender, while the extremists went off to sound 
the tocsin to rouse the town, not knowing that some wily burgess 
had caused the clappers to be taken out of the bells While the 
extremists were gomg about setting the town m an uproar, the men 
outside, hearing no bells, thought themselves deserted and sought 
pardon m their shirts This ended the rebellion, but not without 
giving us a brief glimpse of what, even m those days, a spirited foreign 
policy implied For the spokesman of this abortive rising was a 
poor weaver, who put the case so tdlingly to the Dukes that Sir 
Humphrey Wingfield, who was present, remarked that four of the 
ablest lawyers m the Kingdom after a week’s consultation could 
not have made such an answer 

“ Wherefore and against whom,” demanded his Grace of Norfolk, 
“are ye intendmg to go?” This unknown champion of the people 
answered that they wanted to go to the King and complain to him 
of the Cardinal on account of the taxes which he set men one day 
after another to demand of them, and which they had not the where* 
withal to pay On being asked the name of their captain, he replied 
that they had no captain but poverty, and not even those grim 
nobles could find anything -amiss with the answer It is pleasant 
to record that the good natured Cardinal vas great enough to let 
the poor fellows out of prison and send them home with a handsome 
present 

Wolsey’s spirited policy turned out a eornplete failure He put 
his money on the wrong horse, and backed the already too powerful 
Emperor whose capture of the French King at Paiia upset the 
balance of power and reduced the \alue of England's alliance to a 
cipher Ills own hopes of becoming Pope had proved as s am as 
Henry’s of becoming Emperor Henry Mi's heritage, both of 
mone> and prestige, was exhausted, and, vorst of all, the Pope, 
on whose good ofliccs Henry was to be dependent for the divorce 
of his wife, uas an abject tool in the hands of Henry’s father m law 
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liiE Sands Run Out 

WnEV the Church, instead of capturing the Lollard enthusiasm 
for her own reviv al, more or less succeeded in burning it out, she had 
non a victory more fatal, in the long run, than any defeat could 
ha^e been It was a sign that the creative energ> of her Gothic 
prime, the genius that had inspired her to find the correct renls to 
CTcrs- fresh nddle of the Sphinx, was, for the time, m abeyance 
Du™g the greater part of the fifteenth centur; the Church of Christ 
in England, though outwardly never more powerful and secure svas 
a gigantic vested interest, buttressed less by faith than by habit and 

tockim The°r'r'‘"” ’"•8'“' sanctiqns she chose 

to claim The testimony of every record of the time that has come 
down to us confirms that of the perpendicular churches to t™ 
essential worldlmess of the age 

Here, mme than m any other part of our history, we must beware 
of unqualified generalization For the historian, as he draws „mh 

between the bog and the ditch, or. to put it more exactly'" between 
the rival propaganda of Giant Pope end Giant Protestant A H 
rte habit of constantly putting a ease instead of telling a story has 
had the effect of presenting everythmg m violent nnit. J T 
without any half tones of delicacy of sLdiug, of tumme S,c 
into a melodrama in which most of the prominent oersonaht ^ 
when thej are corporate personaUties, like a Chiiili « 
order, are either heroes or villams ^ monastic 

Thus when we talh of the decline of the Church m th, et* . 
century, it behoves us to be quite clear as to wl, r fifteenth 
really consisted in There is certainly no evidence of In 
wickedness on a large scale The heads of the Chumh il,“u“v”“' 
and the abbots of the larger monasteries, appear Ttae mosl part 
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to have been dignified and ^qiectable folk, who, if they did not very 
conspicuously adorn their positions, at least seldom conspicuously 
disgraced them To all outward appearance the Church was carrying 
on her functions with success and even with splendour The improve- 
ment adornment and enrichment of her buildings showed no signs 
of dimmishing, and over most departments of life her influence 
was, to all seeming, paramount Hospitals and schools and charities, 
pilgrimages and mystery plays, even the rivalry of bell ringing 
between parish and parish, with its necessary competition m pro 
vidmg the bells and the towers to hold the bells — all these things, 
not to speak of the rehgious phraseology with which the veriest 
worldlings and busmess men on the make interlarded their corre- 
spondence, might be taken as pointing to a golden rather than a 
declmmg age of ecclesrasttcal activity 

The Church of England was, indeed, as splendid and respectable 
in the days of Edward IV as that of Jerusalem under the governor 
ship of Pontius Pilate She was lacking m nothing except the one 
thing needful, that impelling force of creative genius that Bergson 
has called the “ elan vtlal ”, and Saint Paul knew as the Spirit She 
has ceased to produce either great Churchmen or great ideas— we 
cannot conceive of a Grosseteste or an Abbot Sampson or even a 
Becket breathing m that atmosphere The one saintly character of 
the time was poor, feeble mind^ Henry VI, and how much pity or 
respect his saintliness commanded we know The succession of 
English mystics had come to an end with Lady Julian— it was not 
that sort of quest that appealed to conternporaries of the Postons 
Instead of encouraging new ideas, the Church was positively afraid 
of them , her most orjgmal thinker of this time, Bishop Pecock, who 
wrote a spirited defence of her against the Lollards, so for from being 
thanked for his pams found himself in imminent danger of being 
burnt for heresy It is not surprtsmg that under these circum 
stances the Universities should have sunk into a condition of 
intellectual stagnation, treading the dreary round of seliolastic 
theology as a matter of formal routine 

The Church certainly did produce several men of distinguished 
ability, but their talents were of o kmd less suited to the service of 
God than that of Caesar It is notable that the most influential 
treatise ascribed to an English Churchman of this time is the Libel 
of English Policy, the work, it is believed, of Adam dc Moleyns, 
Bishop of Chichester, who was murdered by some sailors who 
suspected him of embezzling their wages But we look as samly for 
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doctors and theologians as v,c do for s'vmts Esen the monkish 
historians, to whom sve owe so much o{ out knowledge of the Aliddle 
Ages, are ceasing to function — the fifteenth cenlur> is mconipambly 
less well serscd bj its chroniclers than its two predecessors 

The Church was, in fact, hsing on her past, and at the same time 
retaining wealth and pnsileges that could onl) be justified so long 
as she was fulfilling the high function assigned her by such Popes as 
Hildebrand and Innocent III, that of the spiritual leadership of 
civilization PriMlege without function is the almost certain fore- 
runner of revolution, and no human his e will undertake the permanent 
maintenance of drones Practical men — and the men of the fifteenth 
centurj were serj practical indeed— cannot fail to base asked 
themselses whether it was realls necessary for a steadj trickle 
of English wealth to drip into the coffers of the pettj and often 
disreputable Italian politicians who claimed to be the \icars of 
Christ on earth When the crving esil of the country was disorder 
and Iawle<sness, it was at l^ast a questionable benefit that certain 
religious communities should be allowed to harbour nests of crtmmals 
and esen traitors that the law could not touch and who could sally 
forth at any convenient opportunity In the second half of the 
centurj we have record of no less than three raids on London by the 
sanctuarj men of Saint Martin s le Grand, and neither the citizens 
nor the King himself could get a renied> 

^gain the petty privileges claimed by the ecclesiastical courts 
were another perpetual source of irritation and the archdeacons and 
summoners who were responsible for this side of the Church’s 
activities were so generallv detested that ‘ as damned as an arch 
deacon” was a proverb This irritation was brought to a head in 
1514 , when a London merchant called Hunne, who had resisted a 
claim of the Church for one of the sheets of his wife s deathbed 
was found hanged m the Bishop of London s pnsoa muEdfited m 
the jury found at the inquest, b> the Bishop s own Chancellor 
Whether this sensational story was true— and it is certainly not 
pTOven— matters less to us than the admitted fact that it was as 
impossible then to get a London jury to bring m a verdict favourable 
to the Church as it used to be to get an Irishman convicted by twelv e 
of hts own countrymen for murdenng his landlord It must have 
been evident what would be the result if a popular King were to 
start the hue and cry after ecclesiastical wealth and privilege 
If the canker of worldliness had so gravelv impaired the ^iciencv 
of the Church’s episcopal and parochial organization, the resulU 
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were still more serious in her permanent garrisons tliroughout the 
country, the monasteries and nunneries Here again there is no 
need to look for any sensational scandals, though if ue are to judge 
by Archbishop Morton’s report on the great abbey of Saint Albans 
and Bishop Nicke’s on rehgious houses in his diocese of Nornich, 
there must have been some pretty bad cases But e\ en if we gi\ e the 
monasteries the benefit of any doubt there may be, and allow them 
to have earned on an averagely respectable routine, this would not 
alter the fact that they were ceasing to fulfil the purpose for uhicli 
they vere created, and that they were tending more and more to 
become privileged anachronisms The monastic rules, and those of 
the friars, were framed on the supposition that those n ho entered 
the orders were impelled by a high and holy enthusiasm to forsahe 
the world and devote themselves to the service of Christ But when 
enthusiasm got out of fashion, as it did during the fifteenth centurj, 
and the average monk was inspued by no higher motive than the 
desire of a comfortable and sheltered profession, the rules must have 
seemed intolerably tedious, vexatious end pedantic, and it needs 
very little knowledge of human nature to divine that Chaucer’s 
monk, who frankij set aside the rule of Saint Benedict as impraebc* 
able, must ha^e had many successors in the ensuing centurj 
nas a grim joke when Henry VIII, by ivaj of gning a final turn of 
the screw to the unhappy monks, blandly insisted tliat their own 
rules should be observed without any sort of qualification 

At the same time we must bear in mind that the hatred of the 
monasteries which produced more than one bloody re\oU m the 
fourteenth ccntu^J^ is decidedly less rn rvrdence m the fifteenth, 
though an intermittent fire of satire shows that it was still ah'c 
Even if they would it was not possible for the monasteries, in the 
increasingly diflicult times that were coming upon them, to be such 
active tyrants as m the days when the floor of the Abbot's parlour 
at St Albans was paved with the null stones of the townsmen The 
habit of endowing monasteries, once so pre\alent, had practically 
ceased labour was becoming dear, and the abbots were at last 
finding themseU es m the old predicament of the crusading magnates, 
Vna*c oi se’fung charters ot privileges ioe ca^n down IVms Wit Vafld. 
of the monasterj would, as a rule, press somewhat less heaiily on 
the neighbouring town ot the end of the century than at the beginning 
At the beginning of the sixteenth ecnturj a change was taking 
place that could not fail to ha\e a disastrous effect on nionastifc 
prosperity The effect of the discos erj of America was to flood 
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Europe with a new supplj ot precious mctrils. anil thus to decrease 
the value of monev Now the monasteries which for a long time 
previouslj liad found it hard enough to make both ends meet, whose 
income was fixed bj custom, and whirfi had no fresh endowments 
coming m, began to find their resources whoUj msulTicient to their 
needs, and m spite of their great wealth m plate and jeweller), were 
declining stcadilj towards the ob)ss ofbankniptcv. It is no wonder 
that vee hear of attempts to realize their wealth b) such sacnlegious 
expedients as abstracting jewels from shrmes, or such wasteful ones 
as the wholesale cutting down pf timber In numbers, too, the monks 
had long been declining The monasteries no longer attracted the 
best class of recruit, and there was at lost a temptation to keep 
them undcrstalled, in order that there might be fewer shareholders 
m the concern among whom to divide its dwindling income The » 
blocked fireplace and blocked oven at Fountains tell their own talc 
It IS obvious, too, that the monks were no longer, with their 
diminishing resources, able, even if the) would, to cope with the 
ever increasing problem of providing (or the pauper surplus of 
the population It is evident that before the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the enormous armies of beggars had got completely 
out of hand, and in 1580 the first of a senes of savage vagrancy 
laws showed that the sjstcm of mdiscnmmatc doles was no longer 
a workable alternative to State action 

The monasteries constituted the weakest, as the parish organiza- 
tion the strongest, side of the Church's system dunng the fifteenth 
century The impression that we get is that, without being grossly 
wicked or tyrannous, she w as gradually losing her capacity for spiritual 
leadership, and that, while her power to the outw-ard eye was never 
more assured, the foundations of reverence and faith on which it 
reposed were so honeycombed with worldlmess that if it were once 
mooted as a business proposition that she might be relieved of her 
superfluous wealth, or, as a measure of patriotic expediency, brought 
under control of the State, she might find no very effective reply 
Had the attack upon the Church come under Lancastrian or 
Yorkist auspices, the story would have been one of continuous 
decline cuhnmatmg it lisaster But the actual course of events is 
not quite so simple ^Vhen, m the fourth decade of the sixteenth 
century the storm did actuaDy break, the Church showed that she 
could still produce saints and martyrs Never during any age was 
she graced by two nobler figures than those of Fisher and More 
never did sons of hers display the beauty of Christian heroism mori 
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indubitablj than the thfee martyred pnors of the Charterhouse and 
their equally constant brethren Hiat such men could under any 
circumstances have arisen from among the worldlings of the mid 
fifteenth century will hardly be beheved by anyone acquainted with 
the records of that time 

The coming of the Tudor dynasty had, in fact, comcided with a 
partial but none the less genuine revival withm the Church’s fold 
The new learning had not failed to open the eyes of a few enbghtened 
men to the corruption and spvitual apathy that were everywhere 
rife, and to the need for a thoroughly drastic reform The little 
band of scholars at the beginning of the new century, who enjoyed 
the friendship of Erasmus, seemed capable of doing for the Church 
of those days what the Cluoiac retivaJ and the institution of the 
fnars had effected in former crises of her career It remained, 
however, to he seen how the Church would react to the stimulus, 
whether she would take fire from the spark or, like a saturated bonfire 
put it out 

The two dominating English personalities of this movement, 
John Colet and Thomas More, were both sprung from that flourishing 
middle class that was no less adventurous m thought than m 
busmess, and from which the ranks of the Protestant reformers were 
soon to be recruited Colet, who from being an Oxford lecturer 
became Dean of Saint Paul's, was of a type not common m the 
Renaissance, a thorough going ascetic Though education, m the 
widest sense, was the master passion of his life, and though he 
sought the fountain of knowledge m Italj , his scholarship was not 
to be compared with that of his friend Erasmus, and he has left 
nothing behind of outstanding bterary merit It was by sheer force 
of personality that he influenced his age , he went about London 
and Oxford, and Canterbury with the same uncompromising deter 
minatiOQ as Bunyan s pilgnms amid the booths of Vanitj Fair to 
purchase the truth, and nothing less 

In this quest, though a loyal Churchman to his death, he went 
even further than the subsequent Protestant reformers, who appealed 
from the doctrine of the Church to the letter of Scripture For not 
even the Bible itself was too sacred for mt^^^ nt criticism Antici 
pating the critics of a much later age, Coljs » actually bold enough 

to suggest that the story of the Adam and Esc, was 

not literal fact at all but poetry 'sij Testament Colet was 

equally determined to cut himself i the shackles of formalism 

He turned his attention to Saint aod the Apostle's teaching 
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look on a new vjtalvtj — by no means congenial to the prudent 
ecclesiastics whose dearest wish was to let sleeping dogs and 
dogmas he 

Colet*s enthusiasm for the truth was not confined to criticism 
He devoted no small part of his own considerable fortune to estab- 
lishing a model school within the precincts of his ovm Saint Paul’s, 
a school in which the formation of character and the cultivation of 
piety were even more of an object than the knowledge of the classics, 
important as this was For, unlike the great scholars of Italy, Colet 
never dreamed of allowing the culture of Greece and Rome an equal 
place in his esteem with the faith of Chnst 

Itwns from the pulpit of Saint Paul’s that Colet, mlSl2, preached 
a sermon of unprecedented boldness to the Bishops and clergy of the 
province of Canterbury, assembled in Convocation for the congenial 
object of extirpating heresy But Colet, with his ascetic ardour 
and the almost chddlike smeenty that bfted him above considera- 
tions of prudence, had a very different object m view In a burning 
Philippic, which was all the more effective from the humibty of its 
presentation, he fauly lashed the covetousness, the corruption', and 
the worldhness which were bringing the Church mto disrepute and 
peril, and with the passion of a loyal Churchman he made a burning 
appeal for tefortn 

“ If b> chance 1 should seem to have gone too far m this sermon— 
if I have said anything with too much warmth — forgive vt me, and 
pardon a man speaking out of leal a man sorrowing for the rum of 
the Church consider the miserable state and condition of the 
Church, and bend your whole minds to its reformation Suffer not, 
fathers, suffer not this so illustrious an assembly to break up without 
resillt ” ^ 

But Colet was preaching to men incapable of appreciating the 
danger and for the most part, more eager to turn on the reformer 
than to practise reform Colct’s own Bishop Fjtzjames, in whose 
prison poor Hunne had already met his end, was one of the stem 
old school nhose only idea was to silence criticism by persecuting 
the critics He and two prelates of like mmd brought an accusation 
of heresy against Colet who might have shared the fate of Pecock 
had not the Archbishop of Canterbury, iVarham. happened himself 
to be not unsympathetic with the reforming party 

Colet’s ideas of reform were on straightforward and almost obvious 
hnes— to give hack to the Church her primitive enthusiasm and 
’ From Srobohm ■ Oj^vrd Rtformert 
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simplicity But More m his Utopia, which was wntten three jears 
after Colet’s sermon, was original and creati\e beyond any thinker 
of his time He, in fact, visualized civilization both as it was and 
as it might be , his first book is a merciless analysis of the selfishness, 
waste and muddle of the professedly Christian politics of con 
temporary Europe, the second, the real Utopia, is a description of 
what life might be like if human affairs were taken in hand and 
ordered sanely and scieniiiically The plan of More’s romance does 
not allow him to have resource to the Catholic Church for the 
functions of spiritual direction and mmd trammg, and he is therefore 
compelled to organize his earthly paradise on principles of 
humanitarian rationabsm strangely similar to those propounded 
later in the century by the Emperor Akbar of Northern India For 
Akbar’s Dm Ilahi, or voluntary union of all faiths and creeds in the 
sen ice of mankmd is, m its essence, the same arrangement as that 
which obtains m More’s Utopia 

But Akbar’s plan was made for translation mlo practical politics 
whereas the weakness of More was that he ne\er attempted to 6uild 
any bridge between the world he lived in and the world of his dreams 
More, the visionary, could see plainly the dangers that nere 
threatening human 8oc;ety with the passing of the medieval ideal of 
the Christian commonwealth of nations He saw Western cmlization 
driftmg towards a suicidal anarchy of mdcpendent states Conducted 
by Machiavellian sovereigns on Machiavelban prmciples , he saw 
that the egoistic anarchy of capitalist production without any control 
of distribution or any basis of moral principle was leading to enormous 
social evils , finally, that a state of society is conceivable m ivhich 
man is the master and not the slave of his destiny The tragedi, of 
Sir Thomas More is that he had no faith in his omi vision that 
instead of staking eiery^hing on a heroic attempt to build Utopia 
m England’s pleasant land, be elected, when power came to him, to 
be a commonplace, reactionary politician Thc« is nothing m 
history more sickening that Sir Thomas’s own complacent account of 
how he, the apostle of humanity and unqualified toleration, had a 
wretched lunatic, guilty of unorthodor raiings bound to a tree 
where “ they stripped him with rods till he wared weary, and some 
what longer”, or declaring that the burning 8li>e of men heroic 
enough to die for their unorthodox opinions is ” lawful, necessary, 
and well done ” 

The opening years of Henry VIII’s reign saw the Churcli at the 
parting of the ways ould the reforming party be strong enough 
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to gwc her back her pnmitue enthusiasm, to purge her abuses, and 
to fit her for her function of guiding and controlling the nen ci\ iliza* 
tion ? The supreme opportunity had c\ idently come w hen practically 
the wliole pon er in both Church and State was concentrated m the 
hands of Wolsej , who, besides being the King’s all pou erful minister, 
succeeded m becoming tlie Pope’s plcnipotentiarj or legate Now 
^^o\seJ, though^^ieart an opportumst, was thoroughly aUve to the 
'heccssit}”‘df reform, and was prepared to use his Icgatme powers to 
bring the Church up to date He proposed to apply the pruning knife 
to the monasteries by the abolition of a number of small and bankrupt 
communities and the diierston of the proceeds to education, and 
he started this process with the endowment of his ow n foundations 
at Oxford and Ipswich Uolsey was fullj alive to the truth that 
education is thebasis of reform, and he would ha\ e had the Churchmen 
m the \an of the new leormog as they had been m that of the 
old scholasticism 

Had 44 olsej been able to devotehis whole attention to the subject, 
it IS conceivable that he might have carried through such a bold and 
comprehensive scheme of reform as would have given the Catholic 
Church a new lease oC life m England As it is, we can onl> conjecture 
what his final policv would have been Colet and More had both, 
from their dillerent standpoints, deplored the unchristian chauvnnism 
that expressed itself m a desire for a bnlhant foreign policy — Colet 
had actually withstood the King to his face on this subject 44Tnle 
the last sands were running out for Catholicism m England, while 
the trumpet of revolt was already being sounded m Germany, the 
man who alone could have saved the situation was wasting precious 
treasure and j et more precious time in an unnecessary and 
unsuccessful attempt to hold the balance of European power As 
it was when the accident of the lung’s divorce made the catastrophe 
and 44’olsey’s fall inevitable, the Church, with her monasteries 
unrefotmed and her abuses unchecked, was left to face an alliance 
between the affronted egotist on the throne, and the middle class 
who had long been indignant at the Church’s privileges and vvho 
were alreadj begmning to be infected with the virus of heresy 


The Protestant Ideal 

If the Roman power was undermmed m England, in Germans 
it w as already fighting for its life A coarse-grained and foul mouthed 
but terribly sincere champion of revolt had arisen in Martin Luther 
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a man stout enough to beard the Emperor himself, no less than to 
incite the German Princes to massacre ivitbout ruth the hapless 
peasants whom their oppression had stung into rising Luther was 
neither a consistent nor a subtle thinker , his strength was m his 
will About the miracle of bread and wine he svas as obstmatelj 
conservative as any Pope Hoc est corpus meum ’ he chalked on 
the table at the Wartbui^, and from that position no argument 
could move him But the revolution he brought about arose from 
his central doctrine of justification, and from this, willed he, nilled he 
theological consequences he deprecated were bound to follow 

The effect of Luther’s teachmg was to substitute a new theory 
of the human mmd for the one previously m vogue The psychology 
of Roman Catholicism is in many respects more subtle than that 
towards which Luther directed the Reformation The great 
centralized disciplme of Rome had no place for such thm lines as 
that between the saints and the damned She offered salvation 
indeed and without her sacraments and bebefs salvation was 
impossible but it was no sudden and startling transition from death 
to life Conversion was an event m spiritual progress of whose 
importance she was fully aware, she was capable of making the utmost 
use of spiritual excitement , but these were only means to an end 
and not the attainment of the end itself It is necessary for a soldier 
when he joins the army, to take the oath of allegiance, but the mere 
taking of the oath does not make a soldier of him That is a matter 
of long and arduous discipline, of habits gradually formed, of constant 
obedience to orders So in the Church the Christian v as never able 
to talk of his salvat on as something already accomplished — 

The bells of lleU go tmg a ling a 1 ng 
For you but not for me 

Not for a moment nas the discipline of Rome relaxed , at the 
last Second the Christian might faU into mortal sn Nor Mas it 
merely enough to be converted and repent inwardlj mvard feeling 
the Church held must find expression in outw ard deeds TJie broken 
heart and fount of tears were good in themselves but the penance 
must be duly performed if absolution was to be obtained It is 
entirely 'if. Rrsm/t that. shie. eexswi b« syatem. into the 

next world and planted the Mount of Purgatory between Hell and 
Heaven 

The danger of this system is obvious enough to him who only 
studies its theory, and it must have been glaringly ob' lous to anyone 
who studied its practice m the early sixteenth century The theory 
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♦hat inward feelings must find expression, if the) are genuine, m acts, 
might easily come to mean that acts arc the onlv things that count, 
the onl) things, in fact, neccssat) to salvation And in a cold age, 
these Qjitw ara acts tend to lose all their connection with inner feeling, 
to become, on the worshipper’s part, purel) formal, and from the 
standpoint of the Church an casj wa) of asserting her power and 
raising the wind Just as feudal services had been gradually 
commuted for mone>, so even the good works that the Church held 
necessary for salvation could be commuted for cosh down, not a 
penny fell into the box ynthout the fact being recorded in heaven, 
and •an entry made to the credit 01 the aonor m the Book of Life' 
So cynical had the Popes become, that when the notorious Tetzel 
went about selling indulgences, one of the few sms too monstrous to 
be compounded was that of buying alum from the Turk, and thereby 
infringing the monopoly of His Holmess's mines 


Jlartin Luther, who like Colet had made a close study of St Paul’s 
epistles, and particularly that to the Galatians, propounded a theory 
directly subversive to this Roman psychology, and one that has 
constituted the basis of Protestantism ever since ‘ Christians,” says 
he. ‘ are not made nghteous m doing righteous things but beinp 
now made righteous by faith in Christ, they do nghteous thmes ” 
The difference, though trivial at first sight is fundamental ^ 
only thing that matters abouv a man, according to this theory consists 
m what he IS and not m what he does If the heart is right, the good 
works will follow of themselves, but not all the good works of a 
lifetime will avail to sanctify the heart — 


Not the laboars of my hands 
Could fulfil Thy (aw s commands 


A not strirtly logical, but practical conscuuence of this theory 
was to make the spjnl^ual lite a thing of sharp and violent contrastT 
Purgato^ was abolished, penanee was no longer a saerament you 
were either in a state of gmee or you were damned outright-the 
Protestant theory did not admit ot gradations What Plato Ld been 
to the Renaissance Paul was to the Reformation and Paul had been 
confronted in his day with a situation in many respects simil.r T 
that which confronted the Reformers He, though brought un 
strict Pharisee principles had been repelled bj fte coiLn j 
formalism of the Mosaic discipline Like the mrsL hf wl “"p'’ 
yearned after absolute and intimate unit) with God and , 

It through the mediation of the God man, Christ Bv ^ 
every outward requirement and HiUEmg himself wholirupL^ihe 
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divine grace thus miraculously vouchsafed, he attained the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God, the peace that passeth all understanding, 
in short, salvation And salvation, the free gift of Christ purchased 
by His passion and not by any works or course of disciplincj was a 
state that a man either has or has not attorned This was the core 
of 'Luther’s os of Paul's doctrine, it was the sohd foundation upon 
which Western non conformity with Rome was budt i 

It 13 no part of our purpose to examine Luther's teaching, nor 
all the compromises and qualifications that he allowed, but to make 
clear the meaning of this spiritual wave that starting from the 
Cathedral door at IVittenburg, spread outwards Lke ripples from 
* the dropping of a stone, and whose first sUrrmgs were already felt 
in England It was, in its beginning, lake all rebgtous movements, 
a tremendous effort after reality, a striving to get back from the letter 
to the spirit of religion It the same impulse that had moved 
the Buddha to give over his austerities and, sitting cross legged 
among his disciples in the deer park at Sarnath, to proclaim the 
passing of the old Vedic ritual , this, and not another spirit had fired 
the prophet of Islam to proclaim, in the desert, the overthrow of 
dll idols that mocked the majesty of Him, the just, the merciful, 
the omnipotent But as m these and all other spiritual resolutions, 
the prime impulse was marred and diverted by the very worldlmess 
against which it was a protest New presbyter always, sooner or 
later, comes to be old priest writ large 

The psychology of Protestantism was obviously subversive of 
the whole spiritual and therefore of the whole temporal edifice 
that Home had built up Salvation is the gift of Christ, a transaction 
to which sinner and Saviour are the sole parties, oncl requires the 
intervention of no pnest, saint nor Madonna If works are i alueless, 
then of what use are the penances, indulgences, and even, to push 
the matter to its logical extreme, sacraments of the Church ’ If 
the communion between God and roan is direct and immediate, 
then her symbolism becomes mummery and idolatory, a direct 
violation of the second Commandment It is now the prmlegc and 
bounden duty of the believer to think and enquire for himself . 

>.? «,& Vjcto wiiiV, » OoA’s’hcad F 5*^™ WycWIe <iw».ej:ds 

it was the first instinct of the Reformers to give the people a Bible 
’they could read and understand for themselves In brief, the system 
inculcated by Rome was the direct opposite of Chnstianitj as 
conceived of by the Protestants, her Pope v\as their Antichrist, 
the vicar on earth not of God butofRis adversary 
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Protestantism itself stopped short of being completel) or logically 
Protestant Luther, in his great defiance, did but appeal from the 
tyranny of a Church to the tyrann> of a book , Calvin could cmplo> 
the stake to suppress one who traversed the Nicean doctrine of 
the Tnmty , ev en John Locke, the father of modem toleration 
refused it to atheists So easilj do the fugitives from the Eg>plian 
bondage come to setting up the golden calf m the wilderness 
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Protestant Oriciss 

It vsas not to be expected that the idea of Protestantism nould 
take the same hold on the practical Fnghsh as on the speculative 
German mind Abstract ideas have never appealed to tlie average 
Englishman and the great revolutionary waves of Contmental 
speculation whether these take the form of justification bj faith, 
or the rights of man or the gospel of Karl Marx, hav e usually broken 
in harmless froth against the white cliffs of British common sense 
or lack of imagination— -according to the point of view Previous 
to the Reformation there are certainly ev idences of discontent against 
the Church but these are mostly on concrete grounds and there is 
no evidence of a widespread popular desire for ony revolutionary 
change either of doctrine or system As for Lollardy, the embers of 
it certainly smouldered, but the spirit of ascetic puntanism that had 
mspircd it had practically died out during the fifteenth century 

But the sixteenth witnessed a teal iC limited revival of religious 
enthusiasm, and this was not without its dangers to a Church whose 
prmcjpal secuntj now lay m the sheer inertia of popular worldliness 
An increasing number of prosecutions and, indeed, the very Con 
vocation to which Colet oddressed his great sermon, witness to the 
increasmg nervousness about heresy felt by the ecclesiastical 
authorities When the storm broke over Germany, and Luther, in 
1517, nailed his manifesto of revolt to the door of the church at 
Willenbiu^ repercussions could not fail to be felt in England 

Some outlet had to be found for the new enthusiasm that was 
begmnmg to leaven the vast inert lump of English Christianity 
The attempt to revive the Church from vnthm had proved a failure 
Colei filed. More went over to the reacti onaries , V , olsey’s plan 
of conservative reform was blcKked by^he pomps and vanities of 
ReaJpohtik But the reforming ardour, if it could not find scope 
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within the bosom of the Church, was bound, sooner or later, to find 
an outlet of its own As yet it was confined to a small mmorit}', almost 
entirely drawn from the middle class m the towns, and the Church 
was able to crush individual heretics as they arose, without any general 
sympafchj being excited on the martyr’s behalf 

But the reactionaries had now a more difficult situation to deal 
with than m the days of Wycliffe The invention of printing and 
the gradual standardization of the English language were rendering 
the system of popular instruction, which had served during the 
Middle Ages, largely obsolete This instruction had naturally been 
addressed and adapted to the requirements of an illiterate populace, 
and one most capable of being appealed to by direct visual 
impressions When the copying out of a single Bible was a work 
probably measured by years, and its translation into a barbarous 
language an unsatisfactory, if not a dangerous venture, there could 
be no question of the average layman searching the Scriptures for 
himself So the Church was only talking the sensible and obvious 
course by bringing home the truths of Christianity to her children 
by the crude but effective method of making them see with their 
own eyes what they were expected to believe Those who know the 
effect of the cinema even to day on an uneducated type of mind 
will realize to what lengths it is possible to carry the principle that 
seeing even the most improbable events is believing 

To say that the medieval layman had no Bible is to miss the 
fact that his very church served him in this light So thoroughly 
has the work of stripping and dismantling God’s house been aecom 
plished, that it is difficult for us to grasp to what on extent the 
worshipper found his faith literally reahzed all round him Fresco 
paintings on the walls, stained glass in every window, showed him 
the famihar incidents of the Old and New Testaments and, painted 
over the chancel arch or glowing in the West window, the awful 
spectacle of the Last Judgment and Hell, the hteral flames and devils 
that were waiting for him unless by the grace of God and the good 
offices of Mother Church he contrived to escape into the fair fields 
of Paradise by way, probably, of Purgatory Our Lord, our Lady 
and the saints appeared before him in lifelike images, and m one 
or two instances, as that of the Rood of BoxJey, the illusion was 
strengthened by a mechanism that imparted lifehke movement to 
the figures JIow literally these things were taken is instance*! by 
a charming carol, in which tlie shepherd boy, who lias ^ust presented 
the bttle Jesus with his pipe, his tarbox and his hat, concludes his 
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farewell to tlic IIoU FanuU with, “ Farewell Joseph with thj round 
hat ’ " probabl> a reminiscence of Joseph's halo on a stained glass' 
window 

In the mssters plajs, a t)pe of drama that one can still see 
performed in anj Hindu Milage, the lawman could see the incidents 
of sacred store before Ins scrj ejes— God, with his long white beard, 
arguing with Moses, or Herod, sceptre in hand, leaping from his 
car amid roars of delighted laughter and raging among the crowd 

It IS Cl ident what a tremendous power this method of presentation 
put into the Church's hands That its general cffcet had been towards 
the uplifting and cnilizing of foil, who would otherwise liaic been 
hltle better than saiagcs, no fair minded student of mcdieial history 
will icnture to deny But all power is liable to abuse, and where the 
appeal was to the eyes so much more than to the mind the temptation 
to plai upon popular credulity must haie been well nigh irresistible 
The incidents presented to the medieval man were by no mcani 
confined to those of Scripture If we visit the Trinitv Chapel of 
Canterbury Cathedral we shall see three beautiful old stained glass 
windows that, by almost incredible good fortune, have escaped the 
attentions of Harry the King, Blue Dick the Puritan, and the 
nmeteenth century vandals who demolished Lanfranc's Tower 
These windows are entirely devoted to enhancing the reputation 

Belkrt I'lM ™"‘>Ted Thomas i 

Beeket W e see a httle boy dymg, we see him brought back to life 
again y a dUuW misture of Beeket's blood, and then we see the 
boy s brother duly giving up the ghost in consequence of the neglect 
of the parents to pay up four pieces of silver at the shnne The 
3plt ^ the monastic 

thaf nV*'' f of legend and miracle 

that had been erected over the original Christianity had attamed 
gigantic proportions, and had its sordid and grotesque as wcll^a 
lU beautiful aspect But what had suificerforThel: ' tie^ 
intelligence of the Gothic age might prove less acceptable in in 
sceptical atmosphere of the Benaissance Even loyd sons of in" 
Church were beginning to wan impatient at the demands ^ ^5' 
upon their credulity by the custodians of celebrated shines EnZ ' 
has left an amusing account of a visit that he and Colei f 
Canterbury Cathedral in the last days of lU glol led V'' t” 
Mmest Colet quite lost his patience wi* the verger who wI'T 
hm, the wonders of the place At miother celebrated shrike, J^tl® 
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^our Lad) of Wabm/jJwm, Kra^mus npiK’ars to ha\c r^ardcd tJic 
whole procccdinjjs ns n hugh joke To morcflijstrre or Jess dism 
tcrestcd observers it was possible that such shrines uould shortlj 
appear m the light of offences against Go<! ot— excellent things to 
plunder 

People possessed by the spint of enquiry and familiar with 
the resources of the printing press naturally desired to take their 
Christianity not in tlic highly imphisticatcd form in which it was 
prcsentetl to tliem by ecclesiastical authority, but on the evidence 
of God’s own word ns revealed b) IIis Scriptures And the first 
serious challenge to the Cfmrch’s authority took the form ofan English 
New Tcslnmerl, translated abroad by Wilbam Tjndole, one of the 
few Englishmen to be captured thus earlj by the doctrine of Luther, 
with whom he associated and on whose German translation he largely 
founded his own English one Tyndnlc happened to be a translator 
of genius, and his translation, on which our owm authorized version 
is founded, marks a new epoch in English prose But its dissemma 
tion was, not wholly without reason, regarded as a deadly menace 
by the ecclesiastical authorities m England. 

, For Tyndale, though by no means always a clear or even a 
consistent thinker, was possessed of alJ Luther’s abliorrenei, of the 
existing ecclesiastical system IIis master passion, like that of 
every genuine Christian revivalist, was to get bock to Christ And 
the best way of doing this appeared to him to be to allow Christ 
and the apostles to speak for themselves, without any priestb 
intermediary It wos only to be expected, therefore, that the bias 
of his translation should be markedly antipapal Certain words 
he felt, had got so loaded with ecclesiastical associations as to be 
misleading m the mouths of New Testament characters For these 
question begging terms he therefore substituted others, which 
sometimes were not above the suspicion of begging the question 
on the other side In addition to this, Tyndale enriched his text 
With notes, largely borrowed from Luther, and of a frankly and some 
times violently tendencious nature 

Tyrndale’s impelling motive for appealing from the Church to 
Christ could hardiv have led him to act otherwise than he did, and 
there was in fact only one valid reply that the Church could have 
made to Mis’ translation, which would have been to produce a better 
one under her own auspices There was no theoretical objection 
to such a course, which Would have followed logically from the 
principles of Colet and Erasmus But the reactionary partv m the 
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Church, which was now dominant, had taken thorough alarm at 
the persistent smuggling of New Testaments tliat was going on at 
the ports, and thev could think of no better way than to bum tlie 
books and esen, in extreme cases, the readers Tjmdale, in fact, 
managed to unload a whole edition on the Bishop of London, wlio 
wanted it for a bonfire, and he used the proceeds to bring out a 
revised and better one As late as 1580 the Bishops advised the 
King that, m the then dangerous state of popular feeling, the time 
was not opportune for a new translation Four jears later the> 
had seen reason to change their minds, but the a\alanche was 
then fairlj under wa\ 

It IS an entire mistake to suppose that the majority of English 
people \icre particularlj desirous of having Bibles A desire for 
God’s word presupposes a certam intensity of religious feeling, and 
England though she had risen a little out of the trough of fifteenth 
century materialism, was, in the third decade of the sixteenth, 
anj thing but a religious country But she had, on the other hand, 
very little fcatj of faith, and her bonds of attachment to the existing 
system were frayed almost to breaking point A few zealous and 
devoted enthusiasts might easily produce an effect out of all proportion 
to their numbers, and it was to just such men as these that Tymdale’s 
Testament presented itself m the light of a neiv revelation Besides, 
as every modem advertiser knows, the skilful pushing of a commodity 
is apt to create a demand for it where none existed before E\cry 
one of these new Bibles was a direct challenge to accepted orthodoxy 
Sir Thomas Jlore now placed himself at the head of the opposi 
tion to Tyndale, and devoted the whole of his still undtmmed genius 
to a supreme effort to stem the rismg tide of Protestantism His 
Dialogtie, a book until recently almost impossible to obtain, is written 
with a wit and force that make it one of the most readable polemics 
in the Enghsh language, but if it is a hymn of hate agamst Tyndale 
and his Testament, it is an equally uncompromising counterblast 
to that gentle snsionary. Sir Thomas More author of the Viopm 
The last shreds of tolerance are thrown to the wmds, and even the 
pretence of a judicial attitude on fine points of translation is eschewed 
For all his scholarship, More reveals a bias at least as marked ^ that 
of his opponent His demand that representations of Chnst and 
OurXad} shall be called images and those of the pagan'gods idols 
IS as palpably disingenuous as some of Tyndale’s own hberties with 
the text The spectacle of this cut and thrust duel between two 
great Englishmen and devoted Christians is unspeakably sad but 
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genuinely shocked at the irregularity of his union with the excellent 
but n 6 tt unattractive Princess of Aragon, and was ready to be quite 
handsome and sympathetic about it« provided she were not so 
unreasonable as to stand in the way of bis doing the right thing. 
For God’s lavss ore not to be mocked, even after twenty years’ 
complacent infraction, by those interested in keeping them. 

tVhat the Pope had done the Pope coold undo, and Henry had 
hitherto been tbc spoilt child of Ibe Papacy. A golden rose had been 
given him by the reigning Pope, another golden rose by Julius II, 
and a sword and cap, together with the title of Defender of the Faith, 
by Leo N. The least that the Papacy could do was to give Henry’s 
ease a fair trial on its ments. This was just what the Pope would not, 
or rather dared not do. Had he been of Hildcbrandine temper, 
he might have taken hU stand on God’s law and the Church’s, and 
defied the consequences. But Clement %’1I was no Hildebrand, 
he was not even cast m the large mould of Julius II. lie was at 
once a shameless intriguer and an abject couard. It never e\cn 
occurred to him that his position as Vicar of Christ imposed upon 
him some obligation to give just judgment 5 his sole thought was 
how to advance the interests of his small state m central Italy, 
and even this low aim he pursued in the spirit of a dishonest, petti* 
fogging attorney. He veered like a weathercock with the vicissitudes 
of the Hapsburg- Valois feud ; he desired above all to gam time. 
■\Yhen the French army of Lautrec with an English contingent was 
overrunnmg Naples, h? was on the point of giving m to all Henry’s 
demands, but when the hand of pestilence had destroyed the com- 
mander with the greater part of his army, he was wholly in the 
Emperor's hands, and the sack of Rome had taught him what comes 
to Holy Fathers who beat too hard upon the Temporal Head of 
Christendom Now the Emperor, though he cared not at all for his 
aunt, had a lively sense of the insult to his House implied in the 
dissolution of her marriage 

The wretched Clement was in the most unenviable position. He 
dared not offend the Emperor and he did not want to offend Henry. 
The damning indictment against this successor of Peter is best given 
in the words of Lord Acton, himself a Catholic and, moreover an 
unflinching seeker after truth, whatever it might reveal. “ When 
Lautrec was in Italy,” he says, “ Clement had conceded virtually 
the whole of the English demands. He removed every iftipediment 
to the marriage with Anne, other than the fact that Henry was 
married already . . he pronounced against the terms of the 
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for him no^ The Protcstnnts »n Enghnd were ns >et an insignificnnl 
minority, and if argument — for he condescended to argue— and 
persecution could do it, he meant to keep them so lie nc\ er dreamed 
of dropping his title of Defender of the Tnith No> , rather he would 
step into the qlnce that the Pope had shown himself unworths 
to fill Like the terrible figure that is the frontispiece to Hobbes’s 
Lrvxaikan, he would grasp both the sword and the crozier Wolscy 
had showm him the wa) , the double so\ ercignt> that the minister 
had wielded should be the prerogatisc of himself and his heirs 
The Church should continue, with the sole change that the King of 
England should be his own Pope 

It was in this waj that Henry regarded the royal supreniacs, 
and no one who has followed his voluminous pronouncements from 
day to day can doubt that he saw himself, in all seriousness, as the 
spiritual as well as the temporal father of his people Tliat exhorta 
tion to chanty which he addressed to his last Parliament is more the 
language of a bishop’s pastoral than of o King’s speech “ How 
presumptuous,” he wrote to the protesting folk of Lincolnshire, 
” are ye, the rude commons of one shire, ond that one of the most 
brute and beastly of the whole realm, and of the least expedience, 
to take upon you, contrary to God’s law and man’s law, to rule jour 
prince ■whom ye are bound to obey and serve and for no eartldj 
reason to withstand 1 ” The act of Six Articles, or whip with six 
stings, in 1589, was o terrible reminder that though the Pope was 
gone, the Defender of the Faith was on the throne, all the more 
determined to resist encroaching heresy from the fact that the task 
had dev olv ed upon his unaided strength 

The idea of sovereignty, which the Renaissance had brought 
so prominently to the fore, was now invested with a halo of sanctity 
that It had never before possessed So long as the King had been 
expected to share his sov ereignly with the Pope, it had never been 
possible to elevate him into the position of a divine Ctesar The 
Church had her own excellent reasons for keeping monarchs m their 
places, and the scholastic theory of monarchy had been, in many 
respects, markedly liberal Nor had the English people been acciis 
tgmed m the past to treating their Kmgs with the respect due to 
the Lord’s Anointed Of the ten who had preceded Henry VIII 
exactly half had either been tnunlered or died fighting rebels, of the 
remainder, Edward IV was on one occasion turned out of his 
Kingdom Henry IV’s reign was one long doubtful struggle to keep 
himself on the throne, and Henry V plunged into foreign war to 
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coming from one ^>ho could ha^e entertained no hope of eartlilj 
profit therein are among the most remarkable and illuminating 
of this time * 

The\ enable us to understand much that seems otherwise obscure 
and c\cn grotesqueU cruel The enormous extension that was gnen 
to the Law of Treason is understandable when wc realize that to the 
prestige His Majesl> alicads enjojed as the Lord's Anointed, he 
now added the sacrosanct attributes that had mscsted St Thomas 
of Canterbur. Wc understand, loo, how much that seems to us 
unintelligibly cruel must base been regarded in a scrj different light 
bs contemporoncs Perhaps there are nowhere two more pitiful 
tragedies than those of Sir Tliomas More and Lad) Jane Grej 
It seems as if an> softness and sweetness of disposition was cut 
short as surely as the most delicate carlv blossoms bj the March 
frost And yet it seemed less tcmble to the victims themselves 
than it docs to us Human life was a scry cheap thing in those days — 
esen More prided himself upon being ^ hereltets rnolejfus and a 
terrible majesty invested the head of the State The experience 
of anarchy from which the nation had so recently emerged, anil w hose 
renewal was yet an imminent danger, must have convinced the 
average Englishman that, without bothering too much about abstract 
justice, It was expedient that one man should die, now and then, 
for the people 


5 

SuPBEsiE Headship 

Once it became apparent that no satisfaction was to be got from 
Rome, Henry went about his work of smashing ev ery > estige of alien 
power in his Kingdom with masterly skill He had had the unpre 
cedented experience during the duorce proceedings, of being called 
into the Court at BlacUnars by one of his own subjects, the Legate 
Wolsey, and the result of his compliance had been merely that he 
had found h>msclf thwarted and befooled by haimg the case called 
to Rome Henry felt that he had stood enough of this sort of thing 
and that the time had come to see whether an Englishman or an Italian 
w as to be master in England 


* Esen it we go \Q the esetwroe of BeepUcura and question the 
tllmsp«ch lb= mm fact lh.1 .t .cccptrf mtlcStm" 


expected and natural on such an occasion Besides°ir nnL."*!'.'® 
harmony with whatever principles Cromwell possessed 
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For whatever may be said for or against Henry, there can be 
no gainsaying that one of the secrets of his success lay m the fact 
of his being a thorough and whole hearted Englishman, with an 
almost unfading intuition of his subjects’ mentality and prejudices 
However arbitrary and high handed his proceedings might be against 
those who stood in his way, he nursed and humoured his f^ithfid 
Commons with a patience and tact which were all the more remarkable 
when contrasted with the high handed methods of \Volse> So far 
from being the arbitrary tyrant he is sometimes depicted, he maj 
almost be said to have made the discovery of the Commons Ihe 
Church held a divided allegiance and the nobility had been a perpetual 
thorn m their sovereign’s side, but the lesser gentlemen m the country 
and the prosperous citizens m the towns, who were the backbone oi 
English patriotism, might very easily come to identify their wills 
with that of a sovereign capable of giving them an orderly ana 
hundred per cent English government 

The first step was to get rid of Wolsey This, from Hem) 
point of view, was both timely and necessary, and he had no more 
regret about scrapping a faithful servant than a modern master oi 
hounds makes about destroying any member of the pack wiio 
past service Wolsey had been an ideal tutor of his sovereign on 
aU the fine points of government, but the time had arrived when 
the pupil had come to know more about the essentials of the busincw 
than the master Wolsey’s grandiose foreign polic) had been a 
expensive failure , his attempts as minister legate to ride two lors 
at once had ended m the two bolting in opposite directions. ni 
dictatorial and unconstitutional methods at home had made mm 
the most unpopular man in the countr) From this unpopu 
the bluff King skilfully dissociated himself by making a 
of tlie minister His instincts pointed him to belter wn)S o « 
foreign and domestic policy 

The House of Commons that was elected in 1525) was anyth g 
but the servile bo<l) it has sometimes been represented 
the King paid it the compliment of taking o hand himse a c e 
tionccrmg, but an assembly of Pliables was not to be creat ou 
the gentlemen and citizens of England, end this particuar 
had a corporate personality that might have rendered it ormi ® 
to a less skilful manager than Henry On the crucial question o 
divorce its sympathies were by no means wholly with the pet lone 
The great soulcd lady who had rallied the nation to t ^ 
of Flodden, the lonely woman who defended her cause an ono 
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wit!i such pathetic dignitj, could hardlj fail to command the 
sympathies of ordinarj Englishmen, xthatescrthc) ma> ha\e thought 
of the Pope and his pretensions The thing of all others they w ished 
to as Old V, as a breach with Katherine’s nephew, the Emperor, which 
might affect the Flanders trade And on one question nenr> knew 
they would be united, which was tliat of moncj His experiences 
with W olsey must haN e taught him that the King who asks for taxes 
is asking for trouble 

He had tw o levers b> which he might hope to control the asscmbl j 
The first was the now intense resentment excited by the power and 
exactions of the Church, a resentment that implied no sympathj 
with heresj , but was based partl> on national sentiment and parti) 
on a very English determination not to be “ put upon " The second 
consisted in the fact that to plunder a wealth) and unpopular 
minority offered an excellent substitute for the more prthodox 
expedient of direct taxation 

Henry’s caution m dealing with the Commons was only equalled 
by his boldness in striking at Rome when the time came For some 
time he si as not without hope that Clement, once he sow that 
England was united behind her King and would not slick at cutting 
the connection with Rome would give wa) But England was far 
away, the grip of the Emperor did not relax, and Henry was further 
off than the Spanish and German mercenaries who only waited the 
word of command for another sack of Rome Accordingly the Rock 
of Peter stood firm, and His Majesty s indignation rose to boiling 
point The successive moves m the game were timed with relentless 
skill First the more unpopular abuses were selected for attack , 
then the clergj were reduced to humibating submission by the cymeal 
step of indicting the whole body of them for following Henry’s 
example and recognizing Wolsey as legate , next, the King proceeded 
to take the matter^of the divorce mto his own hands or those of his 
obedient servant, Jhe new Archbishop Cranmer, and to have it 
finally disposed of, without reference to Rome, in a mock trial at 
Dunstable , then as the Pope stiU proved recalcitrant and inclined 
to answer defiance with defiance the last threads of connection with 
Rome were cut, all money that had been paid to the Holy See was 
diverted into the royal coffers, and in 1584 the work was crowned 
by an Act makuig the King Supreme Head of the Church of England 
Thus with surprising case had England cut herself free from 
the Catholic ^ Church and proclaimed her own and her sovereign’s 
claims convemenee and without prejudice to any Anglican 
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complete independence m the face of oH the world But the situation 
^as frauglit with dire peril Henry had signally aWronted the Pope, 
the Emperor, the conscience of Catholic Europe, the ancient faith 
of Ills subjects It was not as if, tike his rivals on the Continent, 
he could count on the support of a disciplined standing army The 
best that he could muster in the way of regular troops amounted to 
no more than the Beefeaters, or Yeomen of the Guard When he 
wanted to suppress n rebellion he had to rely on such aid as that of 
the local nobles and their retainers or on a muster which left him 
dependent on the goodwill of his subjects for an army 

^Vhatc^ cr maj ha\ e been the faults of the Church, such a change 
as that from the Papal to the royal supremacy was bound to raise 
the King a host of enemies Eserv monastery was a centre at least of 
passis e resistance , the preaching friars, who on their peregrinations 
were less amenable to discipline than the monks, were by no means 
satisfied with a merely sdeot disapprosal The glass windows of 
the churches with their story of Thomas & -Becket and of an earher 
Heniy (logged and humiliated before his shrine pointed a moral 
whose significance could be emphasized by a mere pulpit gesture 
Mony of the old Churchmen were ready to support Pope end Church 
against King and country The samtlj Bishop Fisher was intriguing 
for the support of the Emperor until the axe cut short his activities 
forever Cardinal Pole, one of the most liberal Qiurchmm of his day, 
a scholar of singularly sweet disposition did not hesitate to publish 
a book overseas m which he urged the invasion of his own country 
by Spanish troops, men whose cruelties were to become proverbial 

The divorce the ostensible cause of the whole quarrel was never 
generally approved of on its merits, and the new Queen Anne Boleyn 
in spite of her English birth and pretty face, never succeeded m 
imposing on her countrymen for anything better than the adventuress 
she was Women openly insulted her when she went about with the 
King and the Duke of Norfolk once so far forgot himself after a 
violent wrangle as to call her gmndepwtom Even at her coronation 
procession, so many of the crowd kept on their hats as she passed 
that her jester was obliged to pass it oK by telling them that they had 

We find Chapuys the Imperial ambassador writing just after 
the dissolution of Henry s first marriage stating that the great desire 
of the English people was that his master should send men * Evety 
day I have been appbed to by Englishmen of rank wit and learning 
who give me to understand that the last King Richard was never 
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so imich haled bj his people as this King ” Tlie head of the great 
northern House of Perej is reported, a little later, to he not loo nell 
pleased svilh the King and his ministers, and his phjsieian told 
Lhapujs that if the Emperor noiild mahe the siiiallcst effort, the 
King would be ruined The Marquis of Exeter, a scion of the House 
of York, isas guilty of treasonable communications ,- Lord Darcy 
talked of 1,000 gentlemen m the North rend> to rise, and Iwird 
Dnwbeny of a rising of the priests From the vast collection of Henrj ’s 
stale papers sre can catch some echo of the murmurings of his poorer 
subjects, how he was denounced as a wretch, a bawdy WTClch and a 
traitor, and how one sportsman nserred in his cups that he would 
kick His Majesty ’s head like a football 


In this desperate situation, and with the menace eonslantlj over 
him of a Holy League between the Emperor and the King of Prince, 
Henry displayed a calculated audaeity ns remarkable ns his previous 
caution Hith the active support of Parliament, he treated the 
country as if it were in a state of siege, and enforced what was 
practically martial law He had taken the irrcv ocable step of asserting 
his sovereignty alike m Church and State . now, at the peril of his 
hfe and throne he must strike down all opposition to his authority 
at home, while keeping at arm’s length the threat of foreign inter 
vcnlion He had at his side a minister as bold as himself but without 
any illusion of conscientious scruples in the shape of Thomas 
CromweD This self made adventurer, who had been a common 
soldier of fortune in Italy and had pushed his way to the top by sheer 
unscrupulous abihty, was a thoroughly consistent Machiavellian’ 
and pursued his sovereign’s policy with a scientific detachment that 
took no more account of justice or mercy than if men and women 
had been pieces on the ehessboarvi He does not appear to have 
been <^el-though there was no doubt a streak of this qualitv in 
Hmry s temperament-and it can at least be said that their policv 
of thorough was tar more merciful m practice than the samM.„ 
of Henry VI or the chiv airy of Edward III saintbness 


The first thmg to do was to make one or two prominent ev„~ i 
of the Kmg’s determination to permit no divided loyalty ’The n ? 
had. mdeed, shown surprismgly httle spirit m resT^L^!':' 
on Its privileges, but there were a chosen tew m whom the^r .1 i'^ 
faith still burnt bright enough to make them ready rath ^ 
than to acknowledge a temporal sovereign ns their^sr^*!^ /c 
Of these the most prominent were the moSs of ^ 
house, who were, aeeordmgly, selected for the fnghUu"::^"; 
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high treason When their prior and two fellow priors of the order 
who happened to be staying with him were, with certain of the 
brethren, disembowelled ah\e m their canonical habits, the rest of 
the Churchmen must have recognized that they had now a sovereign 
who would stick at nothing The Carthusian martyrs found no 
successors But one further lesson was needed Fisher and More 
enjoyed a reputation not only English but European as leaders of the 
spiritual Renaissance, the one for his saintly life, the other for his 
scholarship But they were known to disapprove of Henry’s claim 
to the supreme headship of the Church, and their sery existence 
might serve as an encouragement to others They w ere accordingly 
confronted with the choice between treason to their faith and their 
sovereign, and choosing the latter, were graciously permitted the 
axe instead of the rope and knife About the same time a dozen 
or so Dutch Anabaptists were burnt to death, but about this piece 
of ecclesiastical routine neither Royalists nor Papists particularly 
bothered 

Though Henry had thus piled horror on horror’s head in the 
face of an astonished Christendom, the thunderbolts of vengeance 
elnvosl ostentatiously hung ftte There had been much fear of a 
Spanish invasion, but Charles V was not of the stuff of which 
crusaders are made, and Henry proceeded quietly to consolidate 
his position by getting rid of the papal garrisons in the shape of the 
monasteries A commission was appointed to enquire mto their 
abuses — no new thing, as Henry VII s Archbishop Morton and 
Wolsey had both provided precedents — but Cromwell and the verj 
shady characters he appointed to cany out the investigation had no 
other object than to find a pretext for their destruction By looting 
the monasteries, Henry would be providing himself with a means to 
avoid asking for taxes at a time when rising prices were making it 
difficult for him to attain the vital aim of living of his oivn , it would 
also serve to create a vested interest of those who shared in the plunder, 
and would stand to the last bj a regime which was their sole security 
for keeping it 

In 1536 Parhament was induced to dissolve all monasteries of 
a less income than £200 a year — for in this, as m all other matters. 
His Majesty was determined not to hurry his Parliament faster than 
it was prepared to go It was mthis’year that the first serious trouble 
occurred m enforcing the new policy, and its location is significant 
in* enabling us to estimate to what an extent the nation was really 
behmd Henry in his attack on the Church It is an extraordinary 
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fact, when we come to thmk of it, that a rentable rc\olulion, accom- 
panied b> unheard of saenJege and piteous niartjTdom, could l^e 
earned out without exciting in the more cisilizetl ports of the King- 
dom so much o\ert opposition as had been aroused by the attempt 
to collect the taxes Ics icd m support of Wolsej ’s pohc> . 

But in the Northern counties, which were furthest remosed 
from Continental influences and where more primitnc conditions 
of society obtained, an attempt, bj means of a Parliament prepon- 
derantlj Southern, to o\ ertum the whole social s> stem, could hardl> 
fail to excite that rebellious spirit of which the North was so probfic 
It is probable that the monasteries here — so many of them situated 
in the svilds and away from the great centres of population — were 
performing a more useful service than m the South, where the 
sagranej problem had reached dimensions bejond the capacity of 
monastic resources It was m the North that, after a revolt in the 
backward agricultural count} of Lincolnshire had been easily 
suppressed, a really formidable rebellion broke out m which all classes 
participated, and whose leaders seem to hove been high minded men 
inspired by a religious idealism quite unique m that age 

Henry met the situation, the most formidable with winch he 
cs er had to deal, with an address that Machms clii might have envied 
Ills own forces on the spot were outnumbered and disaffected, and 
it was of Mtal importance to get the rebels to demobilize Tins 
he.did by fair promises, on amnesty, and the offer — which throws 
a flood of light on the political significance of the rebellion — of a 
Parliament at York Ha\ing once got the rebels to go home, the 
King had the game m his hands An excuse was easily found for 
revoking the amnesty, and such a thorough application was made 
of military frightfulness that the Northern counties were crushed 
and cowed into complete submission Nor did the King neglect 
to follow up his advantage, for by means of a Council of the North 
he subjected this most turbulent part of England to so powerful an 
administrative machine as to bring it for the first time under effective 
royal control 

The time had now come to push the campaign against the Papacy 
a step further by making a clean sweep of those shrines whose 
miraculous attributes formed no small part of the Church’s prestige 
and produced a fat income out of the wallets of devout pilgruns' 
A war of plunder and ghoulish sacrilege, waged not against the Imng 
but against the bodies of dead saints, constitutes, to our modem 
minds, the most horrible phase of this gnm struggle of the new 
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monarchy against the old spiritual empire We shudder iihen we 
hear of Saint Cuthbert having his cotTm burst open, and of the smith 
crying m horror, “alas I haie broken his leg ' ” It is dreadful to 
think of Christian Englishmen dishonouring the remains of Samt 
Alban, the first of our martyrs of Saint Edmund, of many another 
hero of the faith, hallowed by the unquestioning reverence of 
centuries 

But It IS only fair to remember that the opponents of the Church 
had some reason for regarding these dead saints as being more for 
midable than living enem/es The Church had not hesitated to use 
them even for the pettiest ends Laymen striving for what they 
deemed their rights against some monastic corporation might find 
themselves accused of robbing not the monks, but Samt Alban or 
Saint Edmund It was only natural that these worthies should 
share in the unpopularity of the proceedings done in their name, 
and that when it wa* proved, by profane demonstration, that their 
supernatural pow ers could not protect them from outrage, there should 
have been a certain unholy pleasure m violating their taboos 

We have already seen how even reforming churchmen like 
Erasmus and Colet had regarded with amused or impatient scepticism 
the whole supernatural paraphemaba of such lucrative pilgrimage 
shrmes as Canterbury and Wakingham It was easy, therefore, 
to start the cry that these supernatural claims that had brought 
m so much solid cash to the rebgious houses, and gave the Church 
such a formidable though vague power, reposed on a foundation of 
sheer fraud and humbug What Erasmus had regarded with amused 
tolerance was received by reformers of the new school with fierce 
moral indignation, which easily communicated itselt to the public 
at large when the claims of these images were one after the other 
exposed , when the image of Christ at Boxley, whicn hud bowed its 
head in token of forgiveness was shown to be a puppet worked with 
wires (and if the device was perfectly above board, no one, vie imagine, 
would have been so fool sh as to expose the thing publicly m the 
neighbouring town of Slaidstone) , when honest Latimer threw 
out of doors an image that was supposed to be immovable , when a 
lAvp of our Saviour i diboal at' A’sdria^, idar" daa' deerr srrumd 
at vast expense by Earl Edmund, neohew of Henry III, turned out 
to be a drop of clarified honey, and a similar discov ery w as made about 
the even more famous Blood of Hailes in Gloucestershire It was a 
grim and characteristic joke of the tune that a huge wooden image 
from North Wales, which possessed the power of drawing souls 
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from Hell, Mas used as fuel at the buruing aluc of a certain Friar 
rorrest. c 

.1, J'l" ''ir"''' "“"“‘■'“'"■•of ■>« ""s "hen Heiirj slioued 
hat he had still poiier to stagger Christian humanitv bs lootinc 
the most famous shrine in all Europe, that of Saint Thomas of 
Innterburj, and easting the Archbishop's sacred body out of its 
shrine no man hnous sshither There is no conclusise csidencc 
for the story that the dead man «as actually summoned to appear 
and ansucr a charge of treason, and uas condemned by default 
but ae can only say that the incident ssould have been tLroirhl ' 
m keeping uitn Henry's character and sense of the dramatic and 
he was quile capable of arguing that if Bcckct coiild come nliHintr 
out of IS shrine to celebrate Mass, as ae see him dig™ tZf 

theCanterburyaindoas.heaaseriually capableofeomin„. t ‘ 

Henry at least paid Beekct the compliment of treating h m"” 
living rmd poa-erful enemv. and when he ordered eln imL‘‘ 
or representation of the proud priest to be deslroved 

by Henr> and Cromwell was such as to aonal thA c» » created 
Another dramatic example I f 

ahich consisted in the hanging, drawing and ou « ^’"Pe'l'eot, 
heads of three of the greatest Houses, Oioslf neadinroT^ ° a”" 
and Colchester The spirit in ahich' Cromwell went ah 
IS shown by his instruction, m the same paper for 
as well as the trial of the Abbot of Clastontarv the^' «'oution 
spot in England No cireumstanee was omitted most sacred 
the feelings or affront the susceptibihles of r? ^ 

The lesson was sufficient The monasteries feh 'oTV 

scarcely the faintest show of resisUnce Onr af* ® 0*^6 with 

splendid buildings m England had the lead >^ost 

roofs, their stones carted away, perhaps to h...m 
mansion, their rich libraries dispersed their .n *‘'ch man’s 

and the crafts, of which they were the nursermri^r 
It probably occured to few to repine at \ . , 

m the destruction of so many noble huildmps- 17 /“ m^olvcd 
porary reference, that we remember, to the beaotvr ^ contem 
occurs m a proclamation of the Northern ^ ”^°"asteries 
reverence was entertained for a sacred build.n, ^ ^ ^reat a 

under Catholic 
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auspices, IS shoTm b\ the fact that the lo\el> glass of Lincoln Cathedral 
had been used, b> the citizens, as o mark for crossbow practice, 
and the glass in Exeter cloisters was ** all to brast ” b> the tops and 
tennis balls of the j oung sportsmen who tlius beguiled the hours of 
divine service To the average man of the Tudor age a building 
SI as intended for some dednite purpose, and whfin it no longer fulfilled 
that purpose there was no reason why it should cumber the ground 
W hy retain an enormous church at Glastonbury, that was perfectly 
well served already by its own parish ehurch, when the stones could 
be put to much better use in pav ing a road across the marshes to 
Wells and the lead could bcstnppcdand sold by some titled profiteer ? 
Where a church was retained, just so much of it was kept as sufficed 
for local requirements, usually the nave, os at Dunstable, tVoltham 
and Shrewsburj, though at Pershore, with excellent judgment, 
the choir was selected Only m one or two instances, as at 
Tewkesbury and Saint Albans, was the whole building preserved 
•—even the royal foundation of Westminster only just escaped 
from the clutches of Lord Hertford, afterwards the Protector 
Somerset « 

There ts no need to waste words on what no words can express 
the sordtdness, the shamelessness and the vandalism of the whole 
proceedings When vve read of that furtive adherent of the old faith, 
the Duke of Norfolk, joining with Cromwell, whom he hated, to share 
between^them the Venerable priorj of Lewes, when vve hear of Lord 
Audley selling off the stones of Holy TYSnity, Aldgate, one of the most 
imposing buildings in London, Vith all its monuments, at sixpence 
a load in order to cleat the ground for his own house, and know 
that this was only typical of what was going on all over the country, 
we feel inclined to disown our fathers, but even this seems less 
monstrous than the perfect indifference with which Henry appears 
to have regarded the oblitnation of the tombs of his mrai ancestor 
the first of his name, at Reading, and of the mighty Arthur, Champion 
of the British race, from whom our ivings had been proud to claim 
descent, at Glastonbury But neither at the time, nor for long after 
wards, does the destruction of the monasteries appear to have aroused 
any widespread sentiment of this nature Never, so far as the more 
cmlized and prosperous part of the country was concerned was 
a change so momentous accomplished with such ease and 
smoothness 
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princes of Germanj against the Emperor, and with this end iti view 
had promoted a marriage between hts master and the Princess Anne 
of Clevcs But the lady in question turned out to be an ugly, German 
frau, whom, to her onn great contentment, her now experienced 
bridegroom quickly divorced and pensioned off Cromwell’s policy 
v> as beginning to sa\ our too mucli of Wolsey’s, nnd Henry, whose own 
policy had been one of calculated unadventurousness, and v ho had no 
desire to advertise himself as the champion of heresy, came to the 
conclusion that Cromnell liad served hts purpose and would be 
most useful as a scapegoat He was therefore disposed of with as 
little sentiment as he had displayed towards his own victims 

llenrj was now on the full tide, if not of a Catholic, at least of 
an anti Protestant reaction lie had taken himself terribly seriously 
in his new role of Supreme Head of the Church He w as perpetually 
at work supervising, dogmatizing, settling wliat truth his subjects 
should and should not believe, with os grave an assurance as if his 
rojal will were to be done in Heaven os it was in England But 
looking at it, as we can now, m a truer perspective, we can sec that 
Henry himself was being carried along by forces that he could neither 
understand nor control and that both his friends and his enemies 
agreed m overrating his importance At the beginning of the divorce 
case he had probably had no other object than to get his way with 
the Pope Aftenvards he had hoped to retain the old doctnne and 
system mtact with himself in the Pope’s place But it is impossible 
to knock the keystone out of on arch without injuring the fabric, 
and in the course of his desperate struggle with Roman power in 
England Henry had found himself obliged to knock out much more 
than the keystone 

The Church of which he had made himself Supreme Head was 
cut off from organized Christendom, deprived of her permanent 
garrisons, impoverished and discredited The dykes which she had 
erected against heresy were pierc*xi , the breach, insignificant at 
first, was contmually enlarging itself and it was beyond the power 
of any sovereign to say to the flood “ thus far shalt thou come and 
no further ” For however orthodox Henry may have intended to be 
it was impossible to embark on a mortal struggle with the Papacy 
without playing into the hands of those who were fighting the same 
enemy on doctrinal as well as pobtical grounds Henry was not 
above a certam amount of conscious cxiHusion with Lutherans abroad 
while at home his natural anxiety to fill prominent ecclesiastical 
posts with men who were sound against the papal connection could 
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the Commons is nothing but *Do\m» iMth the Church’ And oil 
this, mcsccmcth, is for lack of faith oiilj.” 

Henry s\as the ally and not the Urnnt of his Parliament, nhicli 
was bceoming, m man) respects, an tsen more powerful body 
than it had been m the Middle Ages Its privileges were not only 
maintained but evtended The Commons were now, what the) had 
not been before, a debating assembl), and even Thomas Cromwell, 
at the height of ins power, found it expedient to get himself elected 
for the borough of Taunton, besides getting as many other reliable 
people elected as the arts of the corrupt electioneer could secure 
That Henry tisualK got his own wa) was not due to any weakening 
of the Commons’ power, but rather to a temporar) conjunction 
of circumstantes that put him, to some extent, out of its reach, 
added to the fact that lie and the Commons were, for the most part, 
working together fur a common end If Charles I had been in ns little 
need of taxation os Henry VIII, there would have been no Petition 
of Right and no scaffold set up at \M)itchnI) 

Not at the most triumphant period of Henry’s reign were the 
Commons ever a servile bod> They might alttr tlic succession and 
create various new kinds of treasons, for these tilings thev were 
not concerned in opposing But the) had no licsitation in throwing 
out, more than once, on unpopular government measure like the 
Statute of y\ ills and Uses Hall tells us that a motion was octuall) 
before the Ileformation Parliament urging the King to take back 
his v\ ife, and the Imperial Ambassador amplifies the story by telling 
his master that two members, with the general approval of the 
House demurred to providing for the defence of the Border on the 
ground that the Scots could do nothing without foreign aid, and that 
the best plan would be for liis Majest) to put himself right with tlic 
Emperor b) taking back Katherine It required all the ro>al arts 
of persuasion to get this dropped In 1534, we find the Commons 
refusing to make spoken vsords treason So late as 1545, we read of 
government measures like the Bill of Colleges liaving narrowly 
escaped, and of “divers others’’ finally dashed in the Commons 
It IS true that a statute was passed m 1539 giving royal proclama 
lions the force of law, but with the important qualification that they 
should not be prejudicial to the life or property of any subject 
Even so, the statute appears to have remained a dead letter during 
the few remaining jears of Heni)’s reign, and under the auspices 
of the Protector Somerset it was immediately repealed 

Even more important than Parhament itself was the Common 
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failed to do on the other side of the Irish Channel The rude and 
turbulent Northern counties, theseatofchronic rebellion, were taken 
in band with equal firmness by the Council of the North 

Under Henry VIH’s auspices England was fast becoming mistress 
in her own house Her system of government was beginning to take 
the form it was to retain until the King himjelf became the figure 
head of an oligarchy. At the centre of the administrative organization 
was the Council, which, as we can see from all the literature of the 
time, occupied o position of enormous importance, end was, on the 
whole, the most successful part of all the Tudor polity It had now 
ceased to be a collection of magnates who, ui^der feeble sovereigns, 
had succeeded in overshadowing the Crown , new men of the type of 
Dudley and Cromwell had come to preponderate in it , it was, in 
a truer sense than any modem cabinet, a committee of experts, and 
well under the control of a strong monarch Local government had 
tfiread'y teiw the t}'p/csf}y Snghs\ farm at acganiestion 

under the local gentry of each shire, appointed by the Crown through 
the Lords Lieutenant, and armed with judicial and executive powers 
of the widest scope This was on the one hand, a powerful check 
on the Crown which could not control the jusbees of the peace as a 
Caesar or a King of France his local olllcials but it might, in time, 
pave the way for a more insidious and pervading tyranny, that of the 
squire and his relations 

Such was the polity that was being shaped by the directing 
hand of the Tudors and those influences which because they are 
up to the present beyond the control of human will we sometimes 
vaguely designate as social forces We find the circumstances 
faithfully reflected in the thought of the time It is Machiavelli, 
with his conception of sovereignty and kingcraft, who is the great 
European influence at this tune but for the ifitellectual fatherhood 
of the Tudor system we should be rather inclined to look to Fortescue 
The Tudor ideal was not that of the Italian IVince ruling by any 
means whatever, but rather of the strong constitutional sovereign 
ruling by law But the sovereign had gained incalculably in prestige 
and authority by the elimmation of the Catholic tmpertum tn 
imperto It is characteristic of the lime and indeed of European 
thought between the Renaissance and the French Revolution, 
that a very high estimate was taken of the sovereign’s powers, 
both for good and evil He was €»nceived of as the potter and his 
realm as the clay for him to mould If anything was good for the 
State, it was the sovereign’s business to carry jt out, either by his 
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personal fvat, ^^Ucn thU fell within the limits of tlie law. or by legisla- 
tion. For Parliament did not as yet propose to take on the functions 
of a legislative assembly more than to sanction or, on occasion, 
reject, legislation proposed by ^he King and his Council. The powers 
of theCronm were, by general consent, exceedingly wide, and extended 
to the regulation of the minutest details of national and persona! life. 
Jlen must keep the fasts of the Church after these fasU had been 
ofTicially branded as superstitious, in order to encourage tlic fish- 
tradc; thev must bury their friends in woollen shrouds to provide 
employment for clothiers. 

The social philosophy of this lime bears an obvious resemblance to 
that of the eighteenth centurj*. particularly of tlie Trench philoxophes, 
whose doctrines, though they may have indirectly helped on the 
Ilcvolution, were the stand-by of more or less benevolent despots 
like Joseph II of Austria and Frederick the Great of Prussia. But 
there is an important difference m the fact that the philosophts 
thought of men as all being verj» much alike, more or less homo- - 
geneous units in the pattern arranged by the legislator, but the 
men of the sixteenth century had inherited from the Middle Ages 
the conception of a social hierarchy m which ever>’onc liad his degree, 
and obtained his ful deve'opment mthe limited sphere to which 
God and his birth had assigned him. That was the idea of the great 
schoolmen as much as of homely reformers like the author of Piers 
F\{raman. The sixteenth century retamed the conception of the social 
hierarchy, but tended to lose sight of the Christian and democratic 
basU on which it had reposed, the idea, that is to say, of the great 
wTirld made up of little worlds, each a complete unu erse in itself — the 
great w orld of the State comprehending the little w orlds of Richard 
the King and Piets the Plowman, each made m the image of the 
great world and the great God, and though maintaining its place, 
since “ in His w ill is our peace ”, each of equal and infinite importance 
in the sight of God. 

But now the Renaissance has set in, with its tendency constantly 
to belittle the importance of the individual m the scheme of the 
uniierse. The great world remains, but the little world tends to be 
lost sight of. A spirit of real social contempt and superiority begins 
to creep in, that is essentially unmedie\-al. A lord is now a being of 
nobler clay than a ploughman; a rich man would be less insulted 
at being assigned a ” place on the serpent’s knee ” than at being 
addressed as ” brother Dives Even Henry VIII, a really popular 
King, does not hesitate to teU his subjects of Lincolnshire that they 
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are “ brute and beastly The destruction of St. Thomas’s shrine 
nt Canterbury is nn event of less importance than the break up of the 
Canterbury pilgrims, or rather of the spirit that made that 
uproariously democratic joumejing a possibility. 

Perhaps the conception that is most dominant in the political 
^sritings of this time is that of “degree”. Its most illuminating 
because its most naive expression is in nn essay written by that 
pathetic, though too priggish and cold-blooded child, Eduard VI. 
Ills earnest determination to do the best for his Kingdom evinces 
itself in his resolve to have all his subjects neatly arranged in their 
proper social niches. “ No one part of the body doth serve for two 
occupations; even so neither the gentleman ought to be a farmer 
nor the merchant an artificer, but to have his art particularly, 
rurthermorc, no member m a well-fashioned and whole body is too 
big for the proportion of the body; so must there be m a well- 
ordered Commonwealth no person that shall have more than the 
proportion of the country will bear; so it is hurtful immoderetelj 
to enrich one part. I think this country can bear no merchant to 
have more land than £100, no husbandman nor farmer above £100 
or £200, no artificer abov e 100 marks ; no labourer much more than 
he spendeth” Poor bov — he was never to have the chance of 
proving how such simple sounding schemes of state socialism work 
out in practice ( 

The early reformers, who constituted the most active intellectual 
force of this time, were for the most part tJioroughly imbued with 
this conception of society. It was the State that had vanquished 
their arch-enemy Rome, and it was the State Cliurch that they 
hoped to capture for their doctrine. The great Luther, so terrible 
to the Roman Church, had been more subservient to the State and 
more brutally contemptuous of the bottom dog than any school- 
man. Logically his doctnne tended, and did eventually lead, to 
Radicahsm, but these early reformers vrere for the most part Tory 
and conservative. The Church Catechism exhorts the Christian 
to order himself lowly and reverently to all his betters, to “submit 
himself ”, to “ honour and obey ”, and to do his duty in that station 
of life unto which it shall please God to call him Thomas Becon, 
in his FloTier of Godly Prayers, has one for “ all men, that they 
may walk m their vocation and calling Sometimes this tendency 
to exalt the powers that be leads to the formulation of doctiines 
which would justify naked despotism Even honest old Hugh 
Latimer, no flatterer of kings, allows himself to proclaim that the 
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conditions m England “ If I should take anj country for my own,’ 
he writes during his last imprisonment, “ it must be the country 
to which 1 come, and not the country from which I come ” Even 
Wolsey, worldling though he was, had come to hi> fall because it 
was impossible for him to pursue a foreign policy conducted solelv 
in the interests of his country and sovereign He was hampered, 
fatally in the end, bv the consciousness that jn the last resort he could 
not break with Rome 

The reformers were under no such divided allegiance except 
during the brief interlude of Mary’s papal restoration Then, indeed, 
ne find the martyr Hooper praving for his “natural country “ 
which had passed from the Pope’s curse to God’s curse But even 
so, these reformers did not, like Pole, disown their allegiance and 
affection for their countrj — how should they, who had no earthly 
alternative ? Patnotism was ns natural to the believer m a State 
Church as it was hard for a citwen of the spiritual Rome The 
evils of a divided allegiance were too obvious to escape the notice 
of the reformers ” Read the chronicles of England," counsels 
Tyndale, the translator of the Bible in his Obedience of a Chnsitan 
Man, “ and thou shall hnd them (the churchmen) always both 
rebellious and disobedient to the Kings and also churlish and 
unthankful, so that when all the realm gave the King somewhat to 
maintain him m his right, they would not gii e a mite," and, m short, 

“ in all their doings, though they pretend outwardly the honour 
of God or a commonwealth, their intent and secret counsel is to bring 
all under their power ’’ 

The most striking patriotic manifesto of this time comes from 
Thomas Bpcon, a reformer whose writings have fallen into an unjust 
oblivion, accoimtable for only by the fact that he had not the honour 
of martyrdom, but lived comfortably on into the reign of Eliiabeth 
As we might expect from so wholehearted a lover of his country, 
he had taken much of his inspiration from Latimer His little 
treatise on the Policv of ^^8r is worthy to be classed among the 
most eloquent expressions, m our language, of patriotic sentiment 
“Our parents,” he says in words that would have been endorsed 
“mny give ny iiVfy grussi riftfkr enrf iTturtiTi’ iS^JiA- 
country doth not only receive and joyfully sustenntc it, but abo 
most opulently adorn and garnish both that and the mind with most 
goodly and godly virtues ” With one of those intimate touches, 
of which t^ordsworth was to be sa prolific, Becon remarks how glad 
ts an Englishman when ir foreign parts to get anv letters telling 
him of what b being done in fits native country 
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man without vision All his might and cunning were hent to the 
sole purpose of securing & free path for his will , he felt the Pope’s 
opposition as a sick man feels same intolerable imtation, and pro 
vided he could make an end of it he had little thought of the ultimate 
consequence to his realm When, by Herculean efforts, his path 
was clear, this tendency m his nature became more and more 
dominant His egotism took on a definitely neuroitc tinge, he became 
furiously impatient of the least opposition To live with him s\as 
now a dangerous adventure, even to so mild and tactful a sixth 
consort as Catharine Parr 

When by the destruction of the monasteries he put the seal 
on his policy of breaking the Roman power, he had one of the 
greatest opportunities that have ever come to an ambitious monarch 
He might have more than realized the ideal of Fortescue, and put 
the Crown in a position to live of its own For there are m every 
nation two kmds of property, one of which is in the hands of indn idual 
citizens, or groups of citizens, and the other which is retained in 
the hands of public bodies or of the State itself, and is v, hat Coleridge 
designated “ the commonalty ” The monasteries stood some 
where on the borderland between the two , originally and in theory 
administering their property for God’s sake and the Church’s, they 
were, in practice, more and more sinking to the level of private 
corporations Now if the King could have secured the whole, or 
even the greater part of this property, here ivould have been an 
ideal opportunity for him to have earned out a perfectly practicable 
policy of social betterment, one not at all beyond the scope of the 
best intellects of that tune, and at the same time immensely to have 
strengthened his own position The need for education was one 
especially appreciated by the men of the Renaissance, to supply 
it is the first of the reforms aimed at by Ednard VI in his essay 
Here was a golden opportunity to have stepped into tlie place of 
the Church, and endowed education on the Iibernl scale that niiglit 
have been expected from the friend of Erasmus The relief of the 
poor might have been organized, and what had been carelessly 
performed by the monks as a matter of routine might ha\c been 
carefully and wisely taken in hand by the State 

Unfortunately Henry did not see further than the attainment 
of the two objects of breaking the Roman poner, and providing 
himself with a temporary substitute for taxation His position 
was no doubt a difficult one Without the support of n standing 
army, he could only conquer the opposition of part of his subjects 
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bj making nllies of the remainder Ills reliance was most of all 
upon the new men, who had risen up under the auspices of his House 
and who were not hkelj to be hampered b> scruples or traditions 
m putting through his policy But to carry out so startling a res olu- 
tion as that of destroying the whole monastic system of the country 
they must be bribed by a lion’s share of the proceeds Tlie faithful 
Commons, many of whom had already an interest in the land, might 
require something more than argument to osereome their scninles 
Henry s eje was not on the future but the present, and to bLk 
the mon^tenes at all must have seemed a startling enough feat 
And so It came about that the great opportunity was missed, with 

3Td r ‘•■■^Crown and nation The Crown 

proBted to quite an msigniBcant extent compared with these 

knds r’tu ° “> the wealth and 

lands of the monasteries 

It IS from this time that most of oiw great families s- ti 
achieved the double feat of robbing the making the 

Crown a figure head, come mto light We need onlv cite on t ® *”i 
instance, that of the Whig House c? RiSa, nr 
geoMlogists have discovered the original Russell amongst the'Smht! 
of the Conqueror, but the less imaguiative hislonan traL the fcunlr 
of the House m a pushing merchant of Weymouth m tk. ™ 
cf Henry VI This merchant, probably a creon b,v f 
his money m the wine trade, consolidated his social oo^f 
m^mg the daughter of a Dorselshue squne But the mi^°" 
first brought the name of RusseU into the prominence .t h ™ 
ejer since was John RusseU, svho evenluaUv became Earl 
lU was a vigorous ads enturer, one of those men who seem 
the gift of getting on, and are not greatly scruDulon 
means they employ to that end He w^a bravr^fl^r 
better nor worse than the average courtier of Hen™ 

King soon found out that Russell was q useful 
pretty constantlj employed He bore his nart 
and dirtiest transactions even of that time ^ ‘•■'i "iurkest 

of the last Abbot of Glastonbui;. fld'd obi ' 
been indiscreet enough to defend, to utmost of b 
treasures of his monastery, and whose head ^ Power, the 
med on Its gate In the same year RusseU he oonsequence, 

m 1S55, he died, fuU of nehes anThoilrrs he h”" “ ‘’f 
«ate formed out of the loot of monastic hrases S o Pnneely 

The names of Covent (or Convent) Gardm ' 


“fiofWob^XbTy 
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testify to this day on what foundations the wealthiest of our ducal 
Houses IS built 

There is no need to sentimentalize, as is sometimes dune, about 
the monasteries To talk of “ the shaven men that were quaint 
and kind " is to display a woeful ignorance of the real facts about 
the monks, who were very far, at the best of times, from forming 
disinterested colonies of philanthropists Even m the heyday 
of medievaUsm the monasteries were corporations with a keen eye 
to their business interests, and wth as little hesitation as Shvlock 
himself in exacting the uttennost farthing of their dues The 
chronicle of Joceljm of Brakelond, admittedly the most pleasing 
picture of monastic life we possess, shows how the attention of the 
whole community was focussed on the problerh of enforcing the 
last letter of their legal rights When the poor men rose m the 
great peasants’ revolt of 1381, the two objects of their special hatred 
were the lawyers and the monks It was not that the monastencs 
lacked the will to be oppressive, but that they were too much fettered 
by tradition and routine to adopt the go ahead methods by which 
the lay landlords were transforming the social system of the country 
side They were therefore less likely to disturb customary tenants, 
or to turn tillage into pasture in order to ensure higher net returns 

Therefore when the greater part of the monastic lands fell into 
the hands of business like parvenus, who reck rented and evicted 
with the object of making the most possible out of their new estates, 
the process of social change was enormously accelerated, at the very 
time when some steadymg influence was the thing most needed 
But as if this was not enough, Henry’s military extravagance induced 
him to strike another blow at the social system hardly less shattering 
than the dissolution itself He debased the coinage This policy 
was earned forward to even more scandalous lengths under the hungry 
adventurers who ruled the Kmgdom after the fall of the Protector 
Somerset 

Thus was the Tudor idea of raising money by any and every 
extra Parliamentary means pushed to the point of madness Even 
if we had not the experience of history to confirm it, a little reflection 
would suffice to show that nothing can be more revolutionary m 
Its effects than violent and arbitrary fluctuations in the value of 
money All customary economic relations between man and man 
^are either dissolved or suddenly changed in fact, while remaining 
unaltered in name Habit is the great conservative force of society, 
but the habit of contentedly accepting a shilling is likely to be rudely 
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broken nhen that shilling conics to buj less limn n sixpcnnysvortli 
of goods ^o more unfortuniile time could base been chosen for 
Hcnrj’s experiment, since prices were nlreadj on the upgrade and 
o ould tend to be so oivmg to the amount of sili er that was beginnimr 
to flon into I uropc fnim the New orld For about a v ear after 
the first debasement matters hung fire-the country had not time 
to adjust Itself to the change . then pric-es rose steeply and unii ersally 
IV c has e the evidence of one of the shrewdest economic obsers em 
m our history. John Hales, ns to the effects of this change Ksers 
c ass "as hd The gentlefolk, whose avanee had been the theme 
ateady of Mores denunciation, now found themseUes driven bv 
t^he keenest necessity to make both ends meet Many of them who 
had been accustomed to maintain a goodly retinue of servants were 
now reduced to abandoning their estates and taking lodgings in 
I^ndon, or hangmg about the court with “a man and a laekm " 
Tlie result was that, finding the value of their rent roll reduced to 
a half or a third of what it was. they were cither dnveii to rack 
renting or turning Ullage into pasture and driving the poor cultiimor. 
off the land Employers of labour in the towns complained that it 
was impossible to find their apprentices and servants meat Md drL 
at the enhanced prices, and that they were ohlwed »o a ° 
sll exclpt one or two apprentices^ ^ nerchre the mu™ 
being forced to be without work are the most nart of H 
people that make these uproars abroad, to the prent l 
the King’s Highness and also of his people ■■ ButT‘ f 

the man at the bottom of the ladder who was hit hmdest of n ' 
rents being raised, food eostmg more and more and m , 
out of th«r holdings on every hand to make rooi; Jo" sh" o h“”’,1 
^as a hard one Those who have studied oresent lnK« 
might be tempted to surmise that wages vvould have T 
portion to the price of living This, unhapnUv w "" *" 
because in the universal scramble the labourw was 7°*/"'*’“®''’''’ 
of helping himself than the landlords and merehanb’'^ '«s capable 
with a society in rapid transition from a ZZma'ytn 
footing the labour market was eonsiderablv „ ^ “ *’““"ess 
substitute sheep for men was too often a oavinu To 

The tragedy of the time is expressed*^ elof '"'“f^'bon 
tW who have had expenenee of^uch thinns^'’™!!?' 
of Thorold Rogers who points out that when the e '''' 

reformed by Elizabeth It wns too Iate“„ r^m "i?!™ 

The proportionate value of meat is nearlv thw ^ mischief 

y wree times the old rates. 
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tone oUhc countrj It .s only by mult.plj.ng mstances-and they 
are legion-tlmt one can understand bon true is Canon Jenhson’s 
dictum that “the richer classes nent mad uith the lust of gam " 
n [ inipressise is gleaned from the records of All SainU' 

the fiKt free library on Enghsh record, established by the Gild of 
Calendars, and conducted on thoroughly up to date mme lr 
^e prior acting as librarian, and expUining and leetunng to read^!rs’ 

to the ha 'a' “f “ “rtain Sir M Partneir, leaung 

to « “ gracious memorj Thence ivc haie only 

.‘2 .■:£.r •' ■ ■■ 

Statistics are proverbially easy things to dispute over but th. 
TOdence IS plain and obvious, without touching figures at all that 
the social problem, as we should now eaU it, had 600^^0 danr’ 
oeule towards the middle of the century Ther^ Tno « ® I 
statesman worthy the name who is nofsensib” to The t" “ 
increase of distress throughout the country Uttm ° 

0 ten the neh to their faces of their eosLu^resrand Z f 
to which It was reducing their less fortunate brethren “ ll'a 
nas never so ill as it is now In times past men werrMl r ^ 
oompassion but now there is no pity , for in Lord! rh f ^ 

^hall die in the streets for cold, he sM he Imk m Z d “ 
stock and stock, 1 cannot tcU what to eaU it and h 
hnngcr, was there ever more unmercifulness ZvT 
nnt ■ This testimony is more than confirmed bv tto \ ^ 
reformer, of a more extreme type than Latimer fhp ^ “nother 
Robert Crowley, who WTiles in a rude but lellinv « 1 
opportunity that was missed when the ahh ^ ° 

■ all by a law “ He tell, 0701 I Zrehent wh^ 

ovorseas sees a splendid mansion aLsrsZ"' 

n n t^araw house. 

Be budt so ^rgeoudy ? 

Then by the wayside 
Him chanced to see 
A poor man that craved 
Of him for chanty 
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* UTiy,” quoth thw merchant. 

“ liat mcaneth this thing ? 

Do ye beg by the vroy 
And lia\c a house for a king ? ** 
“AJast sir,” quote the poor mao 
” %\c are all turned out. 

And live and die m comers 
tiere there and about 
Men ot great riches 

lla\e bought our duelling place, 
And when tre crate of (liem 
They turn aaray their face *’ 


9 

Tammanv and CoMstos Prayer 

It was too true Men of great and often of plundered riches 
had succeeded in obtaining a monopoly of power, now that the 
Church was conquered and the strong King dead Por tMth all his 
faults, Henry VIII never ceased to be both strong and popular, 
and if any justification were possible for the ruthlessness of his 
government, it would be found m the cients that happened after 
his death 'V’S oe, indeed, to the land whose King is a child ’ The 
man who tried to take the reins of government from Henry’s hand 
IS one of those characters that must ever remain a puzzle The Dulvc 
of Somerset, as he now became, was among those who had enriched 
themselves most lavishly out of the general plunder, he was a strong 
and could be a ruthless aoldier, and yet, like so many brave soldiers, 
he was of weak and vacillating character, and unlike the generality 
of those who have grown fat on tainted wealth a pitiful and sincere 
friend of the poor, a man with a preference for gentle over harsh 
methods of government “ \Miat is the matter then ? ” complained 
one of the hard bitten Lords of the Council, ” liberty 1 liberty ! 
And your grace would have too much gentleness I ” The people, 
after his death, spoke soirowduUy of Somerset as “ the good Duke ” 

Somerset tried to substitute liberal principles for the iron rule 
of Henry VTll He made a genuine and most honourable effort 
to do lustice m the matter of enclosures, and a Commission was 
appointed to make a thorough mvestigation of the evil with a view 
to remedying it It would have required a stronger man than the 
Protector to have enabled it to succeed The new rich were now 
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firtnlj in the saddle, and able to emploj all the arts of corruption 
to defeat tlie efforts of the commwsionen Somerset hesitated ; 
he tned to be gentle with men who were as capabl** of appreciating 
sucli lemencs as famishetl shares, and he was lost 

Tlie commons of the most ctvilieed part of the countrj, the 
pjLst Anglian counties, rose in desperate rcsolt Tlie> were no 
wild and cm**! resolutionanes, like those of the French Jacquene, 
but earnest, moderate men, who corduclcd themsches with dtpiit) 
and restraint, and who were by no means confined to the members 
of one class Tlie} set up their own sjstem of justice and rtframed" 
from nnj acts of cruelty They were, in their FngUsh wa}, merrl} 
ashing for what the\ eonsideretl their legal rights, which the head 
of the Stale had shown himself unabl- to enforce, and thes pulled 
dovm the enclcysurts and slaughtered the sheep svilh as good a con 
science as will Their modemtion threw awaj the one slender chance 
they liad Tlicy were content to sit qmetly down m Uieir camp 
at Household Heath instead of taking the of/cnsise Somerset, 
for his part, was unwilling to strike at men whom, m his heart of 
hearts, he knew to be fighting against inloleroblc wrong, hut at 
last, m an esil moment, he committed the suppression of the rcsolt 
to the I-orl of llanuck, subsequently Duke of Northumberland, 
who achieved the rare distinction, m that age, of l)emg the greatest 
scamp of the Dudley famdv, ond therefore of the new upper class 
Tim nan svith the appropriate aid of trained Spanish and Italian 
mercenaries, ochiescd a piteous massacre of the unhappy peasants 
The resolt had failed c\cn more miscrabJj than that of \^at Tyler, 
and the path was now clear for a social resolution svhich, on this 
occasion at anv rate, was not from below 


The ‘ good Duke ” did not long survisc this triumph of order 
Ills head rolltd on the scaffold before o grief stneken crowd Tlie 
svhole machinery of government was now in the hands of svhat was 
little better than a gang of thieves TIic coinage was still further 
debased , Parliament was packed with Northumberland s nominees , 
corruption and piUage went on unchecked To free his hand Jor 
the plunder of England, Northumberland concluded a treaty that 
surrendered all our conquests m France and Scotland— winch it 
must be admitted we were better without— and brought the Northern 
kingdom, whose little queen was now at the French court betrothed 
to the Dauphin, completely withm the French sphere of influence 
a fact that caused the King of France to talk inflated nonsen.^ ♦/! 
the effect that he had added ScotUnd, if not England to lus 
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dominions It «as a liumiliatton that Henry VIII \\ould ha^e cut 
off his right hand rather than have endured 

llic problem of pauperism now begins to force itself upon the 
attention of statesmen It is probable that the suppression of the 
monasteries, which had doled out broken meats mdiserimmately 
to beggars at their gates, had insignificant effects m companson 
with constant evictions in the country and chronic unemployment 
in the towns These ivere creating a surplus in the labour market 
with which the monasteries would lia\e been incompetent to deal 
As in India now, when each village is an economic unit governed by 
custom and almost sufTicient to itself, the problem of pauperism 
hardly arises Each locality is capable of dealing with its own poor 
The transition from a local and customary to a national and capitalist 
economy is bound to entail a certain floating residue of unemployed 
with which the State alone is competent to deal Incidentally, 
the bargaining strength of capitalism depends upon the largeness 
of this residue It is in 1330 that the first comprehensiv e attempt w os 
made to deal with the poor rehef, but the government had not yet 
got beyond the idea that the provision of relief is an act of chanty, 
and therefore voluntary They thus made a sincere attempt to 
regulate relief without providing the means The temper of the 
governing class in the next reign, as well as the panic aroused by the 
growing hordes of \agabonds, is evinced by an act of 1547, which was 
happily repealed after a year, ordenng that any able bodied man 
or woman refusing to work should be branded with a hot iron, made 
the slave of the informant, and, after two attempts to escape, put 
to death , 

It is noticeable that on the restoration of the Roman faith under 
Mary, Parliament, which was subservient enough %¥lien it was a 
mere question of burning lieretics, was adamant against any proposal 
to make the owners of monastery lands restore their doubtfully 
gotten gams 

Meanwhile the Protestant reformers were reaping the full benefit 
of the pohtical situation Somerset had been a man of real tolerance, 
and presented the almost unique phenomenon in a ruler of that time 
of a Broad Churchman, who desired to go as far as practicable in 
the direction of religions liberty Northumberland, who cared 
neither for religion nor liberty, nus made of sterner stuff, and was 
perfectly well aware that li\iDg, as he and his associates were, on 
the plunder of the Church, it would be as well for them to put ns 
wide a gulf as possible between England and Rome Accordingly 
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he threw his whole influence, backed by tlie powers of the State, 
nctivelj and intolerantlv on the side of the JRcformers, who 
accordingly saluted him as a faithful soldier of Christ, and also as 
Joshua and Moses, a compliment that might considcrabl) ha\e 
surprised that fneekest of men 

Just as Henry had tried in \ain to arrest the Reformation 
altogether after having got nd of the Pope, so Northumberland 
and his gang w ere forcing the pace a great deal faster than the nation 
was prepared to stand A new type of Protestant was coming o\cr 
from Germanj and Switzerland to whom Lutheranism was onlj 
a shade less heathenish than Popery itself John Knox, who was 
to canrj Scotland for CaUmism, was an influence to be reckoned 
with in England The newly appointed Bishop of Gloucester, 
Hooper, was a thorough going Puritan, who objected even to wearing 
vestments There seemed every chance that if only the King 
could have lived and Northumberland have kept his ascendancy, 
the religious Radicalism of Zwingli and Calvin might have been forced 
on the country 

It IS strange to think that among so manj masterful characters 
the Henries, Cromwells and Northumbcrlands, the Gardiners and 
Maries, who dominated the stage during this time efflux and turmoil 
the man whose influence proved most lasting and whose views were 
substantially embodied in the final settlement was the timid and 
vacillating Archbishop Cranmer IIis distrust of logical extremes 
and his instinct for compromise were thoroughly English and his 
scholarship and gift of writing beautiful prose enabled him to render 


priceless serv ice to the new bom national Church The prayer book 
whose use was enjoined by Act of Parliament m 1540, and which 
was considerably stiffened up, in a Protestant sense, under 
Northumbetland’s regime, was largely his work, with the assistance 
of Ridley, Bishop of London It is a thoroughly conservative 
acro-TAatYwa, towotAv w. tVrt. vAd CtAhtAic Xisc o1 Sarum and 

a more recent breviary composed by Cardinal Quignon, and enriched 
by Ctonmer’s wide reading m ancient and Oriental liturgies Hardlv 
anywhere does it aspire to be an original composition except m 
the Catechism, where Cranmer and Ridley afford splendid demon 
stration that it was from deliberate policy and not from 
genius that they stuck to translation ° 


the same as Eliiabeth’s and nui on-n thirty nme Th “rcsu"t 'wis 
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A Church «nd n compromise mlculated to infurntc n Jogicnl Z^tm 
or CftUimst, but AS thQrQURhl> inltArmon) «ith our notionnl tempera 
ment as the Common Iaw itself Based upon immcmorml precedent, 
deliberate!} rmnie<l so as to proside ns man} loopholes os possible 
for tender consciences, amiably xnpic on what ss ere, mmorc than one 
sense, burning points of doctrine, order!} In externals, respcfclfu! 
of person and clavs, and jclbrcathingji frnjiront tenderness peculiarly 
her onTi, she is, in fact as «ell ns in name, the Church of England, 
and so strongly had weak. Cmnmcr built, that his Church and his 
prajer book ha\e sursiscd all the assaults of Catholic reaction and 
Puritan resolution 


10 

PaOTESTAST UAOtCAlJSM 

Towards the middle of the century, tJie contending forces of 
Rome and reform entered upon a deadlier and more uncompromising 
phase of their struggle With the doughty but illogical Luther 
as the principal figure of Protcslanlism, the issues at slake were 
not dearly enough defined to preclude the possibilits of a compromise 
The best mtcUccts on either side were makmg tentati\e efforts 
towards such a solution, and at one time it seemed ns if the libemimng 
section of the Catholic Chxirch, that represented by Erasmus, was 
about to gain the master} Protestantism was not yet bj any means 
an ideal fighting cause It was hampered by a subscrMence to 
the powers that were, which was constantly enjoined by Luther 
This was all verj well where the reigning prince happened to be 
a Protestant, but when he was not it constituted a fatal liandicap, 
insomuch that even Luther himself was obliged to hedge somewhat, 
towards the end of his life, by excepting the subjects of ungodly 
princes from the necessity of obedience in matters of faith 

Even worse were the liberalizing Cathobes from a fightmg stand 
point Their aim was to weaken the traditional strength of the 
Church at the very moment of pen! The keen edge of dogma was 
to be blunted the iron discipline relaxed, the acid of criticism applied 
to who might know what matters of faith A new conquering 
empire of light and reason might seem desirable enough to scholars 
of the Renaissance like Erasmus but it had no part m the system 
or programme of Rome By authontv she stood inth its rel/ucation 
she would fall A rigid centralization was the strength of the 
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Ponlills as it liad been of the Caesars, Ihcir temporal predecessors 
BeUeen Rome and liberty there was a greit gulf fixed 

In any prolonged conflict of ideas, backed by force, tlie tendency 
IS alwajs for the extreme sections on either side to gam control 
This IS perhaps, more than any other, the besetting e\il of warfare 
m all its forms Wliere trutli and righteousness cease to be stnven 
for, and the object ts to overcome an enemy, tne voices of reason 
and of moderation cease to be heard Nobody wants to see his 
opponent’s point of view when he is going over the top , m the heat 
of a contested election good party men ore more ready to score off 
an opponent than to sympatliize with him There is one fate for 
the Girondm, the Menshevist, the Modernist and the Trimmer 
For the sur\ is al of the fittest implies, more often than not, the killing 
off of the host 

So in the Reformation, as the sense deepens on both sides that 
they are fighting for dear hfe, the men of compromise and reason 
are forced to give way to the extremists The divergent tendencies 
ore now pushed to extreme limits, and it is appropriate that the man 
who first accomplished this for Protestantism was the Frenchman, 
Calvin It was his busmess to sweep away the compromises and 
inconsistencies of the earlier reformers, to formulate and define 
a fighting creed as keen edged as a sword, and whose strength lay 
m its principles being the logical antithesis of those of its opponent 
For in faith and organisation it pitted a consistent Radicalism against 
the Torvism of Rome 

In Calvm’s view the whole of mankind was, from birth divided 
into two rigidly defined and mutually exclusive classes, the elect 
and the damned The degradation of man was unspeakable his 
utmost efiorts could do nothing to mitigate it, but God’s grace* was 
infinite and His purposes inscrutable. He gave it and denied it 
to whom He would It followed that such a thing as the freedom 
of the will did not exist You were bound for Heaven or Hell as 
you might be locked into the up tram or the down tram, and there 
was an end of it 


Now it would be easy enough for anyone to show that the logical 
result of such a belief woidd he to paralyse all human effort Eat 
dtinh, and be merry, for to morrow we are saved or damned as 
the case may be, would be the counsel of ordinary common sense 
m so far as we can conceive of an absolute automaton bemir a 
position either to give or receive any advice worth havina C«l„„ 
himseU meets these enticisms by charactenzmg them as " th 
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f'runtinR^ of filtlu me ", or by ar|:uinp m o circle tint beenuve tlic 
CMilcncc of election i-» liolmesi of life, i. »« therefore incumbent 
upon him who wouhl be sa\ed to induce a slntc o>cr which he Im* 
no control wlmtcxer, b> coimtciVeittn; the »>mplom^ Hut to 
criticize CnUini^m on (yroumU of reason would be as obsurd ns to 
discuss the h»/:ic of n Iwvonet It* saluc was not speculatise but 
prncticnl, tmd it is not in its conscious nppcnl to the reason but m 
its subconscious nppcil to the emotions that its strength lies 

For. in practice, it amounts to this, that the dcsout Cnhmist 
nlwass hapjicns to be, and feels himself to be, of the elect, and his 
enemies w ith equal rerlnints , amon}; those « horn Cod svill arise and 
scatter in this world and roast m the next Tins Absolute conviction 
lends him a lemble slringth Cod i* for him and with him, mightier 
than nil those who arc against him, his is the spirit of the fierce 
and confident Ifchrew Intlte songs The elect man needs no pnest 
nor ccremonj to inters cne between him and the Go<I \\Tio alrcadj 
dwells m his bosom, he nccils not to adorn his churches, who is 
already adorned with all the beauty of holiness Strength is his 
and also, too often, a hard and intolerant spintual pride— <lo I 
not hate them, 0 Ixml. that hate Tlieet The bchescr will go so 
far, upon occasion, as to behete that Hessen would cease to be what 
it is w ithout the pleasing spectacle of Uie damned all writhing below 
He will be ut*erJ> pitiless against tbcee whom God Himself has cast 
out At Genes a under CaUin’s auspices a child was beheaded 
for having struck his parents, and one of the reformer’s personal 
enemies done to death tij torment for mistaken views about the 
Trimtj And yet CaUm was o faithful friend and on entirely 
disinterested enthusiast Ills creed may ha\e been gloomy, 
austere and unlosable to the last degree, but it was ns terribly 
cfTicicnt for fighting purposes os that of Islam, which it so closely 
resembles 

The Church organization conceived of by Calvin was exactly 
calculated to take root and flourish in lands dominated by the power 
of Rome It is true that be accepts the scriptural precept about 
obeying the civil power, but with tlie important proviso that the 
obedience we owe to the smII of God which with the elect usually 
coincides with their own wills shall remain unimpaired For the 
rest the Church is no centralized despotism but the svhole body of 
the elect organized on a rigidly democratic basis In Calvinism 
everything is organized from the bottom upwards , the flock elects 
the pastor, and no greater sanctity attaches to Ins person after his 
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election than before, since nli God’s people are equally holy. The 
Church is no centralized despotism ; it owns no head but Christ 
and whereser two or three are gathered together, in a bam or an 
open field, there is He in the midst of them, there is His Cliiireli 
in all completeness. It will easily be seen how perfectly adapted 
is this system for propaganda in n hostile country. Every group 
of the faithful must be burnt or rooted out before Calsinism could 
be conquered. Its strength was that of the Hydra. 

At the same time the fact was never lost sight of, that the end 
of Calvinism was to create the most efiicient fighting spint possible. 
If the organization of the Church was democratic, It eschewed the 
^ly idea of liberty. Its discipline was adamant and all pervading. 
The most intimate ntfairs. even the decencies of private life, were 
not eiempt. The elder or pastor might, in tlieorv, be a man of like 
sanctity and passions with his lloek; in praciree he was often a 
remorseless inquisitor, and every community of the faithful con- 
stituted Itself collectively into a permanent vigilance committee 
over the sms and peccadilloes of its individual members The 
simple fact of being happy with any but the solemn mirth of assured 
^vation wM enough to bring persecution on the otfendefs head 
^ose who felt themselves already fully saved had not the least 
hesitation in judging and condemning those whom their eonscienccs 
happened to put outside the pale, and to the faults of others their 
consciences were peculiarly sensitive. The dividing Imp i * 

- • "•* ■■■ 

end of Protestantism is rationalism; it is Tas^io T 

authority of Scripture os that of the Pope and Gmeral ro*' *1“ 

To-day it may be the Church that is rejected to mormw Councils. 

Christ. Such great minds as Newman’s have seen that 

be no logical hailing place between complete acceptance of ''11! 

and stark unbelief. But complete unbelief 

and the day had not dawned when belief could be si 

magic. Tlie magic of Calvinism w,« emder „„d less 

that which It superseded, but it was sullicient The'p 

a magic book, texts of on ancient civilization nfi 

or rather the Jewish Sabbath, though not wifh VsaneUofofS 
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but not Ignoble old maul, whose affection for her mother made her 
cling, with passionate obstinacy, to her mother’s Church, and whose 
‘mother’s wrongs were burned so dccplj into her soul as to drisc 
her to an act of such stupid cruelty os forcing a matter’s crown upon 
the sc\cn times recanting Cranmer 

Historians and controscrsiahsts of a modem Catholic rcvnal 
have protested sehcmcntly against the accusation of blood guiltiness 
that has nttnehod itself to the verj name of Marj. Ifcr sister, 
Elizabeth, they argue, was just as bad, or worse, in her treatment 
of Catholics, of ttie priests and Jesuits who were hanged, drawn and 
quartered under her auspices To talk thus is to nuss the whole 
point of the difference between executing a Jesuit at T>bum and 
burning a heretic at Smithlictds The former, howcier horrible, 
was m spirit and intention an act of self defence When the Queen, 
on whom eicrj thing depended, was lending a charmed life and m 
dnilj peril of assassination, when Catholics within and without the 
realm were conspiring, wiUi cvcr>' prospect of success, for its destine 
tion, It would be too much to c\pcct of human nature for it always 
to temper with mercy the justice of what was practically a state of 
Biege Hut Maty’s pcrsecutton was something to strike the naturally 
kindly and easy going English temperament as cruel and vindictive 
It IS quite true that the deaths of a few isolated heretics like Ana 
baptists, or even Protestants m Henry VIU’s day, failed to impress 
the popular imagination, but under Mary everj thing was done to 
enhance the horror of burnings whose number might have seemed 
impiously scanty to the mighty persecutors of the Continent 

The very conspieuousness of some of the victims, the humble 
circumstances of others, the steadfastness of all but one, made 
their sufferings impressive, and their heroism, often heightened 
by little intimate touches of pathos — blessed be God I am even at 
home ” — left an unforgettable and, even at this day, unforgotten 
impression The one exception to the general heroic standard, 
that of poor, vacillating Cranmer, probably had a more disastrous 
* effect on the Roman cause than any other martyrdom A rugged 
constancy like that of staunch Latimer or zealous Hooper has fewer 
bonds of sympathy with ordinary human nature than the tardy 
resolution of a weak old man to thrust mto the fire the hand which 
had sinned against the truth, “ for fear of death, to save my life 
if it might be ” Mary and her advisers, in burning Cranmer after 
his recantation, had not been playing the game Wiat still further 
damaged the cause of Rome was that both the stronghold of 
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ProtcsUntism snd the l.eadquarters of persecution ^^ere m London, 
nhich m those da>s of imperfect communications might almost 
ha\c been described os the mind of the Kingdom. 

Certain jt is that the fires ot Smithficld burned so deeply into 
the national consciousness as to create a horror of Roman domination 
m the most mtelUgent parts of the Kingdom, the like of nhich 
had certainl) not existed in Eduard VI*s day, and, uhal is more, 
to WacVen out of the memory such accompaniments of the Reforma 
tion os the great share out. Tlie English temperament is not, 
like the Spanish, capable of taking an austere delight m auto da- 
tes ; brutal it may sometimes be, but it has no taste for sustained 
cruelty, and it was with an accumulating horror that Englishmen 
watched the proceedings of men like Bonner, the persecuting Bishop 
of I/Sndon 

“tt'hcn two men and a suter dear 
At Ceecles were consumed to dust, 
tthen Milliam SIcche constant nnd clear. 

In prison died with hope and trust. 

When these, our brethren, were put to death 
We wished for our Elnabeth'* 

It IS from the crude monotony of this Register of Martyrs that vie 
gam the truest impression of how the minds of ordinary folk were 
aHected by repeated spectacles of torture, culminating in the supreme 
horror, paralleled only m the records of American lynching, of 
a woman gising birth to a child in the flames There is no record 
of any such re\ulsion from the sesentics practised under Eliiabeth 
Indeed, there is no aspect of the English Reformation so dis- 
tinctive as the mmot part played therein by purely religious motives 
However excited zealous divines might become about such mattera 
as transubstantiation, the general body of the people seems to 
have desired nothing better than to be ” godly and quietly governed ” 
They allowed themselves, with astomsbing ease, to be transferred 
from papal to royal supremacy and thence ouwords to advanced 
Protestantism, back into the fold of Rome and thence again to a 
more modified Protestantism The seeds of Calvinism had indeed 
been planted, but they would require a long lime to come to maturity 
on the tough sod of the English mind The ordinary John Bull 
ot that time was content with any reasonably efficient religion; 
what he did know and really cate about was that he was not going 
to have Spaniards or other foreigners interfering with Ins concerns, 
that he was sick of Smithfield burnings and furious at having lost 
Calais, and that above all other things he dreaded the prospect 
of a civil strife complicated by foreign intervention 
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dnll«l of soWiC”' conscience vcre placed unrescn.cdly 

p"tl,c disposal of hts superiors, he thought nothing of going to be 
tortured scienlificall> by Htd Indians nor of \cntunng into countries 
where Iho sers membership of his order was death Perfectly 
nni 2 cd» subtle and resourceful beyond measure, the Jesuits were 

where conquering the heathen, winning back the heretic for 

Rome As for pnesthood, this vas taken m hand by the 
Thcatines, an order of priests viitlj monastic vows 

The dogmas of the new Catholic revival may have been the 
antithesis of Calvinism, but there was a curious simdant} 
'^^nirit bctviecn these rival versions of Christianitj For the 
Counter Reformation inaugurated a Puritanism hardly less rigid 
than that of Geneva Gone now was the luxurious worldhness of 
lie Renaissance, that made the rooms of the Rorgias a delight forever 
and found its proudest expression in St Peter’s at Rome Popes 
f 8 new type had come to reign, men of austere earnestness, capable 
of torturing themsclv es as well as others Tlie pomps and vanities 
f the world were severely frowned upon , even music, that special 
°biect of tbe Puritan’s aversion, was in danger of being driven out 
°f the Churches by the Council of Trent, and was finally saved when 
palwtfina played so beautifull> before the Pope that he compared 
his music to that heard by St John in tlie New Jerusalem Saints, 
jevout as any of the Middle Ages, walked the streets of Rome, 
and one of them, the blessed Philip of Nen, revived something of 
the spirit of St Francis The children, whom he specially loved, 
iffht, he said, chop wood on his body, so tliat it were not displeasing 
to God And meanwhile the thought and beauty of the Renaissance 
re being strangled in the land of its birth The Popes, with the 
^ mens® resources of the Vatican libraiy, tried to start a Christian 
*"'uorc, but it was a culture in chains The power that burnt Bruno 
^ A Galileo was the manifest enemy of enlightenment, 

xftil destroy The spwit of the Renaissance died out 

ly painting became sickly with Guido, meaningless with 
0^ lectics Literature died away in the sad sweetness of Tasso, 
lb* Ariosto, ceased to take even itself seriously 
ati^ t it was not Italy that suppbed the spearhead of the Counter 


** jtion It was the fierce and solemn earnestness of Spam 
by centuries of struggle with the jnfidel, that supplied 
h** best hope of enjoyit^ her own again The first 
Roi®* jj^jne Counter Reformation Popes, the fierce old Neapolitan 
of tb* 5 jV, was indeed fool enough to fight her and knave enough 
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to seek the aid of the inOdcl Turk against her Rut the silken 
coercion of that most losal and dutiful son of the Church, the Duke 
of Aha, soon brought him to his senses, and henceforth Spam «as 
the s« ord arm of Rome She burned u ith that sombre and dreadful 
enthusiasm of the kneeling monk clasping a skull m Zurbaran’s 
masterpiece in the National Galler> It is not altogether a 
coincidence that the chief ssork of her Carmelite ms Stic St John 
of the Cross, should be called the Dark Night of the Soul The 
•soul of militant Spam si as indeed a dark night of enielts, of austcriti 
of superstition, but a nigbt illumined bs stars of heroism and’ 
mmtlincss The last of the Crusades iias sson at Lepanto by the 
Spanish King’s half brother, Don John of Austria, and of all the 
long line of Catholic m> sties, none is greater than Santa Theresa 

"''SI™ •'ceome, m effect, the Commander 

of the Faithful to Rome, si as well suited for the part he had to play 
Phihp of Spam, son of the Fmperor Charles V, combined the intellect 
of an industrious ofTice clerk ssith the austere fanaticism that causes 
him stdl to be remembered in Ins ossn country as a great and pious 
sovereign He could be perfectly cruel and pcrfecll} IreachLus 
when It suited him or rather sshen it sersed the cause to sshleh his 
life sras desoted If he could preside at auto da fss isithout turning 
a hair, he could also bear the most exeruenting agony siilh the 
constancy of a saint , if he sent the Armada to its doom, he ssas the 
only man in Spam ssho could submit to the stroke of God without 
murmuring or recrimination He had so identified himself 
the cause of Christ s Church that he became like one of those 
impemonal forces of nature, blind and slow, but inevitable And 
this Philip, lust when the Counter Reformation was grnlg Lnrth 

Tnl of th of half ItSy 

and of the new A>orld across the Western Oeem Ti, 

of Portugal sras to add an Eastern to his tVestern fJ™ ‘ 

did not knoiv that the steady stream of gold, that ooured 
and teas kept there as far as the lawr could keen it svs 
to such an extent as to choke Spanish mdustr; ’ard .W b® 
the reduction of Spam to a third class power^’ tbn *''"'*’1' 
hidden m the future— but that Rome a^ he’should 

Reformation in blood and lire sras a prospect of ^ *''' 

and most of all to relapsed England*^ ^ ^ “'““""g imminence, 

latr.; 

1 ^ did not oeenr to men that m ouitters'o'vSraJte^^.^r.; 
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first reformers, fell under n regular taboo, nnd became a day of 
unchristian gloom A pceuliarly horrible superstition sias the 
belief m an nil pervading black magic , it was enough to be on old 
woman nnd poor, to be m daily peril of the most fiendish cruelty 
that malice nnd brutish fear could devise >lith such weapons 
at command it is easy to understand how new presbyter came to 
be old priest wTit large 
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Tm Church of Rome rras ot last thorooghlj aroused to the ncccss.tv 
of dosing her ranks and tightening her diseiplme, for a suprcmj 
struggle to cheek the res olt against her power and to retos er her lost 
provinces Her intellectuals, who followed more or less the ltd 
of Erasmus, were thrust aside or capitulated, in effect, to the nTw 
uncompromising policy Few of them were, m fact men of ™ V 
moral stamina and some. like our own Car'dmai Pole? were rtadv 
to amdica e their suspected orthodoxy bj encouraging persecution 
Centralization had ever been the strength of Rome ami «« 
in the hour of peril, it Mas her obvious policy to dran the 7 
her despotism, mental and spiritual L ZH ' 
first step of an was to define her dogiaa a^d this wa" dte i T!'' 
long, desultory and sordid Council of Trent which wa ."i ^ 
eflleient in laying down the doctrine of the Church in a f ” 

permitted of no compromise with ProtestanhsTnor h ^o 'T 

Thenextstepwastoiraposethewholeor.and nothing but thfs d 

upon the minds and consciences of the people The rj 0^“ 
not eondeseead to argue, nor did she permit argument 
A man must believe or bum Hence th** ^ f v 
strengthening of that most terrible instrumeot of bodd^l^a'’'' 
tjranny, the Inquisition mental 

It Mas, moreover, time for Rome to look tn h-w i 
sloth and indifference of her old monastic earn The 

notorious , this was to be refomed Tta 
more formidable fighting orders were to be ^ 

As the Alhigcasian heresy had called forth the Dommie'”^° existence 
the Protestant heresy call forth the BamnTx ♦ so nowdid 

and abo\e all the Jesuits This last ord^r * ^^puchms, 

of bodily and mental despotism to them extrci^T''’* P''"'"Pks 
-used ,0 he a man. he became part of arac^ H 

887 "as the best 
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drilled of soldiers, his life and conscience were placed unreservedly 
at the disposal of his superiors, he thought nothing of going to be 
tortured scicnlirically by Red Indians nor of \ entunng into countries 
where the \ery membership of his order was death Perfectly 
organired, subtle and resourceful beyond measure, the Jesuits were 
even where — conquering the heathen, winning back the hcrclic for 
Rome As for the priesthood, this was taken in hand by the 
Tlieatincs, an order of priests with monastic vows 

The dogmas of the new Catholic revival may have been the 
very antithesis of Calvinism, but there was a curious similarity 
m spirit between these rival versions of Christianity For the 
Counter Reformation inaugurated a Puritanism hardly less rigid 
than that of Geneva Gone now was the luxurious worldlmess of 
the Renaissance, that made the rooms of the Borgias a delight forever 
and found its proudest expression in St Peter’s at Rome Popes 
of a new type had come to reign, men of austere earnestness, capable 
of torturing themselv es as well as others The pomps and vanities 
of the world were severely frowned upon, even music, that special 
object of the Puritan’s aversion, was m danger of being driven out 
of the Churches by the Council of Trent, and was finally saved when 
Palestrina played so beautifully before the Pope that he compared 
his music to that heard by St John in the New Jerusalem Saints, 
as devout as any of the Middle Ages, walked the streets of Rome, 
and one of them, the blessed Pbihp of Nen, revived something of 
the spirit of St Francis The children, whom he specially loved, 
might, he said, chop wood on his body, so that it were not displeasing 
to God And meanwhile the thought and beauty of the Renaissance 
were being strangled in the land of its birth The Popes, with the 
immense resources of the Vatican library, tried to start a Christian 
culture, but it was a culture in chains The power that burnt Bruno 
and imprisoned Galileo was the manifest enemy of enlightenment, 
powerful only to destroy The spirit of the Renaissance died out 
of Italy Painting became sickly with Guido, meaningless with 
the eclectics Literature died away in the sad sweetness of Tasso, 
and, With Ariosto, ceased to take even itself seriously 

But it ivas not Itafy that supplied the spearhead o/ the Counter 
Reformation It was the fierce and solemn earnestness of Spam, 
engendered by centuries of struggle with the infidel that supplied 
Rome with her best hope of enjoying her own again The first 
of the genuine Counter Reformation Popes, the fierce old Neapolitan 
bigot Paul IV, was indeed fool enough to fight her and knave enough 
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lo seek the aid of the mndel Turk against her But the silken 
coercion of that most lojal and dutiful son of the Church, the Duke 
of Also, soon brouglit him to his senses, and henceforth Spam ssas 
the ssiord arm of Rome She burned tilth that sombre and dreadful 
enthusiasm of the kneeling monk clasping a skull in 7urbarnn’s 
masterpiece in the National Caller} It is not altogether a 
coincidence that the chief work of her Carmelite m}stie, St Jolin 
of the Cross, should be called the Dark Night of the Soul The 
soul of militant Spam w as indeed a dark night of crueltv , of austcritt . 
of superstition, hut a night illumined by stars of heroism and' 
Minthness The last of the Crusades was won at Lepanto b} the 
Spanish King’s half brother, Don John of Austria, and of all the 
long line of Catholic mystics, none is greater than SanU Theresa 
The man on w horn it dei obed to become, in effect, the Commander 
of the Faithful to Rome, was well suited for the part he had to nlav 
Fhihp of Spam, son of the Emperor Charles V, combined the intellect 
of an industrious omce clerk with the austere fanaticism that causes 
turn stui to be remembered in his own country as a great and pious 
sovereign He could be perfectly cruel and perfect!} treacherous 
when It suited him or rather when it served the cause to which his 
life was devoted If he could preside at auto da fes without turning 
a hair, he could also bear the most excruciating agon} with the 
consUnc} of a saint , if he sent the Armada to its doom, he was the 
only man in Spam who could submit to the stroke of God without 
murmuring or recrimination He had so identified himself with 
the cause of Christ’s Church that he became like one of those 
impeKonal forces of nature, blind and slow, but inevitable And 
this Philip, just when the Counter Reformation was gaming strenrth 
WK called to the throne of Spam, of the Netherlani. of half IWv' 
and of the new world across the Western Ocean The ee 
of Portugal was to add on Eastern to his Western Emm ntf ^ 

did not know that the steady stream of gold that pouted ?t 

and was kept there as far as the law couW keep it wa ^ 
to such an extent as to choke Spanish industr; ’n'M 
the reduction of Spam to a third class power^ these th™*^ 
hidden in the future— but that Rome and he .h m 

Reformation m blood and lire was a prospect of al»*i ‘' 

and most of all to relapsed England ‘"iminence, 

.nt^^iT} ‘ ThiliU’ras 0-d.y 

■t did not occur to men that m m.tterTs7l:M;"J°,^:^^-f • 
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but not Ignoble old maid, whose affection for her mother made her 
cling, with passionate obstinacy, to her mother’s Church, and whose 
'mother’s wrongs were burned so deeply into her soul ns to drive 
her to an act of such stupid cruelty ns forcing n martyr's crown upon 
the seven times recanting Cranmer 

Historians and controversialists of a modem Catholic revival 
have protested vehemently against the accusation of blood guiltiness 
that has attached itself to the very name of Marj Her sister, 
Elizabeth, they argue, nas just os bad, or worse, m her treatment 
of Catholics, of tbc priests and Jesuits svho were hanged, drawn and 
quartered under her auspices To talk thus is to miss the whole 
point of the difference between executing a Jesuit at Tyburn and 
burning a heretic at Smithllelds The former, however horrible, 
was in Spink and intention an act of self defence Uhen the Queen, 
on whom everythmg depended, was leading a charmed life and m 
daily penl of assassination, when Catholics within and without the 
realm were conspiring, with every prospect of success, for its destruc 
tion, it would be too much to expect of human nature for it always 
to temper with mercy the justice of what was practically a state of 
siege But Mary’s persecution was something to strike the naturally 
kindly and easy going English temperament as cruel and vindictive 
It IS quite true that the deaths of a few isolated lieretics like Ana 
baptists, or even Protestants in Henry VIII’s daj, failed to impress 
the popular imagination, but under Mary everything was done to 
enhance the horror of burnings whose number might have seemed 
impiously scanty to the mighty persecutors of the Continent 

The very conspieuousness of some of the victims, the humble 
circumstances of others, the steadfastness of all but one, made 
their sufferings impressive and their heroism often heightened 
by little intimate touches of pathos — *' blessed be God I am even at 
home ” — ^left an unforgettable and, even at this daj , unforgotten 
impression The one exception to the general heroic standard, 
that of poor, vacillatmg Cranmer, probably had a more disastrous 
effect on the Roman cause than any other martyrdom A rugged 
constancy like that of staunch Latimer or zealous Hooper has fewer 
bonds of sympathy with ordinary human nature than the tardy 
resolution of a weak old man to thrust into the fire the hand which 
had sinned against the truth “for fear of death, to save my life 
if it might be ” Mary and her advisers in burning Cranmer after 
his recantation had not been playing the game IVhat stiJl further 
damaged the cause of Rome was that both the stronghold of 
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Protestantism and the headquarters of persecution were m London, 
%\hich m those dajs of imperfect communications might almost 
h&%e been described as the mmd of the Kingdom 

Certain it is that the fires of Smithficld burned so deeply into 
the national consciousness as to create a horror of Roman domination 
in the most intelligent parts of the Kingdom, the hhe of which 
had certainlj not existed in Edward M’s day, and, what is more, 
to blacken out of the memory such accompaniments of the Reforma 
tion as the great share out The English temperament is not, 
like the Spanish, capable of taking an austere delight m auto da 
fes , brutal it may sometimes be, but it has no taste for sustained 
cruelty, and it was with an accumulating horror that Englishmen 
watched the proceedings of men like Bonner, the persecuting Bishop 
of Ldndon 

yt'hen two men and a cuter dear 
At Beccles were consumed to dust 
sVhen WiUiam Steche constant and clear. 

In prison died with hope and trust 
^^hen these our brethren were put to death 
\t e wished for our Elizabeth 

It is from the crude monotony of this Register of Martyrs that we 
gain the truest impression of how the minds of ordinary folk were 
aflected by repeated spectacles of torture culminating in the supreme 
horror, paralleled onlv m the records of American lynching, of 
a woman giving birth to a child in the flames There is no record 
of any such retTilsion from the severities practised under Elizabeth 
Indeed there is no aspect of the English Reformation so dis 
tmctivc os the minor part played therein by purely religious motives 
However excited zealous divines might become about such matters 
as transubstantiation, the general body of the people seems to 
have desired nothing better than to be godly and quietly governed ’ 
They allowed themselves, -with astonishing case, to be transferred 
from papal to royal supremacy and thence onwards to advanced 
Protestantism, back into the fold of Rome and thence again to a 
more modified Protestantism The seeds of Calvinism had indeed 
been planted, but they would require a long time to come to maturity 
on the tough soil of the English mind The ordinary John Bull 
of that time was content with any reasonably efficient religion, 
what he did know and really care about was that he was not going 
to have Spaniards or other foreigners interfering with hts concerns, 
that he was sick of Smithfield bunungs and funous at having lost 
Calais, and that above all other things he dreaded the prospect 
of a civU strife complicated by foreign intervention 
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well bcrng It would be best to put their heads together m order to 
find the truth It did not even occur to them that the final truth 
about the universe ond its government might be beyond the reach 
of men who had only lately discovered that the world was round 
^Vhlle Calvin was labouring at his Institutes and the divines at 
Trent were intriguing and squabbling about what exactly should 
constitute the living doctrine of the Church, the unseen forces of 
the universe moved on m their majestic inscrutability And yet 
Europe was to be tom asunder, every horror and cruelty enacted 
that man can devise for man, fair provinces reduced to deserts 
and all from the insane delusion that the truth can be advanced 
one iota because Peter, who happens to think that bread becomes 
the Prince of Peace, succeeds in spilhng the brains of Paul, who 
merely thinks that the bread symbolizes Him Sucli is the logic 
of human conflict, which those must justify who believe war to be 
an essential factor of civilization 


2 

Pke Catholic JIeactjov 

The course of England, between the death of the Bluff King 
and the accession of Elizabeth, may be likened to that of a cyclist 
who, caught on a turn by a sudden skid, beels over violently to one 
side, recovers himself by lurching in the opposite direction and then 
succeeds m righting himself and proceeding normally along his new 
road Edward Vi’s reign vMtnessed a premature triumph of 
Protestantism, that of Mary an uncompromising and cruel reaction 
and in neither of these had the nation its heart The triumph of 
each cause waS effective only to its own undoing Earnest and sincere 
reformers allowed themselves to enter into alliance with thieving 
magnates who plundered the land under pretence of governing it, 
and to be parties to Northumberland’s disreputable plot to put hii 
daughter-in law, Lady Jane Grey, on the throne It was the gambler’s 
last, desperate throw, and it failed because Englishmen, quite apart 
from the political and religious ments of the case, sympathised w ith 
the cynically wronged Princess Mary as they had sympathized with 
her mother over the question of the divorce 

As everybody must have foreseen, the accession of this new 
sovereign meant a complete reversion to the old Papal supremacy 
from which Henry VHI had been at such pains to free the Church 
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The reformers, who had allowed themselves to be assocmled with 
the gang of cnclosers and pillagers who had lorded it for the last 
few years, had not mode themseltcs popular enough for this con 
summation to he particularly regretted But important pohtical 
consequences were also involved Mary was half a Spaniard by 
birth and— in spite of her cousin, the Emperor’s, sage advice to 
her to go slow and be a good Englishwoman — strongly Spanish 
by sympathy Her accession therefore involved an immediate 
change from a pro French to a pro Spanish orientation of pohey ‘ 
In the > ear following her access on she sealed this alliance by marrying 
Charles’s son, Philip, who shortly afterwards succeeded to the 
whole of his vast Empire, with the exeeption of Germany 

Now was seen a strange phenomenon which should provide 
food for thought for believers m a Machiavellian or Bismarckian 
diplomacy To all appearance the two great powers, France and 
Spam, had gained the most bnHiant of diplomatic tnumphs in 
bringing Scotland and England respectivelj so completely under 
their influence Hic King of France had actually talked of Scotland 
M It she were not an ally but a vassal, and even so able a modem 
dipl^omatie historian as Seeley has written as it England had become 
f ''l-b «>' Netherlands As a matter 

strenrth f ''“e ^bkoning the 

strength of national sentiment, which reacted so stronglj against 

even the semblance of foreign domination, that the traditional 
Franco Scottish alliance was finaUy dissolied, and the Enehsh 
friendship with Spam changed to mortal enmity ^ 

The Spanish marriage was thoroughly unpopular, and even before 
rt was concluded, a revolt, led by Sir Thomas Wyatt, came within 
an ace of turning Mary off the throne Philip wL not allowed to 
exercise any regal authority or to land a single Soanish snU 
England Nei ertheless England got dragged, m the wake of Splm" 
into a war with France, and after having assisted her allv to 1 
a great victory at St Quentin, sustained what seemef L " 
Englishman a shattering disaster— it was really a blessing m d 
-m the loss of Calais This was . humiliation grearenongt 

in oblivion the worst ineptitudes of Edward Vi’s lords ^ bury 

IVhile Mary’s pro Spanish pohey was bringing lasting n 
upon her rule, the savage persecution with which she lit j 
to stamp out Protestantism was arousinga hatred own attempted 
has cr\stal!ized m the epithet “bloody* It id f ''hich 

tliat the snMour of the Protestant cause m England 
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Protestontism and the headquarters of persecution were m London, 
nhtch in those da>s of imperfect communications might almost 
has e been described as the mmd of the Kingdom 

Certain it is that the fires of Smithfield burned so deeply into 
the national consciousness as to create a horror of Roman domination 
m the most mlelhgcnt parts of the Kingdom, the like of uhich 
had certainly not existed in Edward Vi’s da>, and, what is more, 
to blacken out of the memory such accompaniments of the Reforma 
tion as the great share out The English temperament is not, 
like the Spanish, capable of taking an austere delight in auto da 
fes, brutal it maj sometimes be, but it has no taste for sustained 
cruelty, and it was with an accumulating horror that Englishmen 
•VYatebed the proceedings of men like Bonner, the persecuting Bishop 
of Ldndon 

two men and a sister deor 
At Beccles were consumed to dust 
^\hen ttilham Slcehc constant and clear 
In pnion died with hope and trust 
tthen these our brethren were put to death 
tt e wished for our Elizabeth 

It IS from the crude monotony of this Register of Martyrs that we 
gam the truest impression of how the minds of ordinary folk were 
affected by repeated spectacles of torture, culminating m the supreme 
horror, paralleled only in the records of American lynching, of 
a woman giving birth to a child wi the flames There is no record 
of anj such reiulsion from the seienlics practised under Ebzabeth 
Indeed, there is no aspect of the English Reformation so dis 
tmctive as the minor part played therein by purely religious motives 
Ho\\e\cr cxcitcd zealous divines might become about such matters 
as transubstantiation the general body of the people seems to 
have desired nothing better than to be ‘ godly and quietly governed ” 
They allowed themselves with astonishmg ease, to be transferred 
from papal to royal supremacy and thence onwards to advanced 
Protestantism, back into the fold of Rome and thence again to a 
mote modified Protestantism The seeds of Calvinism had indeed 
been planted, but they w ould requu% a long time to come to maturity 
on the tough sod of the English mind The ordinary John Bull 
of that time was content with any reasonably efficient religion, 
what he did know and reaBy care about was that he was not going 
to has e Spaniards or other foreigners interfering with Ins concerns, 
that he was sick of Smithfidd burnings and furious at having lost 
Calais and that above all other things he dreaded the prospect 
of a civd strife compheated by f^eign intervention 
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Thl EuaiABmiAN SeTTLOirNT 

Scarcely at any time in our liistorj lia\ c things looked so dark 
and desperate as ^^hcn Mary’s death placed on the throne her half 
sister I-Jjzabcth The Counter Ileforniation was just beginning 
to gather strength , the great Catholic family of Guise Bcre coming 
to sway the affairs of France, a daughter of their house was regent 
of Scotland, supported by an army of Frencli veterans, and the 
Franco Scottish nlhanec was thus rcvi\ ed in its most dangerous 
form Philip himself, laUly King hy marriage of a now apostate 
realm, was m Flanders at the head of a large and victorious army 
The national defences on land and sea were in a state of chaos and 
worst of all, no one knew w hether half or more than half of Elizabeth’s 
subjects would not join hands with any insader who should offer 
to set up Popery 

The need of the hour was to get some settled form of religion, 
which should unite os large a proportion of Englishmen os possible, 
and then to see that this form was respected, if not for the sake of 
the eternal welfare at least for the temporal salvation of the country 
Never was woman more thoroughly wrapped up m the affairs of 
this world than our good Queen Bess She was her father’s daughter 
and a true child of the Itenaissance m her temperamental leaning 
towards the colour and pomp of the old worship , she had a natural 
antipathyfor earnest enthusiasts likeGnndal, her second Archbishop, 
wild showed an indiscreet sympathy for *' prophesyuigs ”, and lost 
his post in consequence But whatever religious leanings Elizabeth 
may or may not have had. her determination v^as fixed to be supreme 
head of her own Church and State, and to tolerate no mterference 
whatever from the Pope without or zealots within her realm 

The Archbishop chosen by her to succeed Pole, whom Mary had 
appointed to Cranmer’s vacant archbishopric and who most obligingly 
accompanied his mistress out of the world, was a man after her 
own heart Matthew Parker, master of Corpus and Dean of Lmcoln, 
was by no means of the stuff of which martyrs are made having 
kept carefully out of harm’s way dunng Mary’s persecution- No 
more appropriate man could have been found for establishing the 
Anglican settlement his very face, with its broad commonsense 
and sober ktndbness is reminiscent of many a right rev erend man of 
this world and the next who Tms since his day donned lawn sleeves 
at the behest of the State He was m fact, a thorough Anghcan 
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a man of no marked tebgious enthusiasm but, in the best sense of 
the M Old, a centleman He was also, ns befits a don of his Unii ersit> , 
a notable scholar and antiquary , it is him that v.c have to thank 
for the rescue of many a monastic document that would otherwise 
haic perished His letters to Lord Burleigh, a kindred spirit and 
his constant friend, are full of charm “ Experience doth teach,” 
he writes, m reference to somcnoisyPuntans-whohn\D been" cocking 
abroad ” and wanting to pull dovm fonts, " the world is much gi\cn 
to mnovations, nei cr content to stay and live well ” To stay, 
and 111 e well was the end of Parker’s desire as far os the Church of 
England was concerned 

The settlement, under such auspices and with such aims as those 
of Parker, Burleigh and EUiabeth, was bound to result in a com 
promise as illogical as the English temperament The articles and 
prayer book of Edward VI were taken as a basis, m preference to 
reconstructing the whole fabric of belief, but the rough edges were 
conveniently smoothed away and the controversial pomts mvolved 
m a wise obscurity The very fact that few have ever wanted to read 
or need scruple to sign the thirty nine articles is perhaps their chief 
merit At a time when different kinds of religious enthusiasts 
were cutting each others’ throats and burning each, other all over 
Europe, there was a good deal to be said m favour of a Laodicean 
attitude lien whose Protestantism is less a faith than a convenienec 
have not enough interest m pomts of dogma to apply torch to faggot 
more often than absolutely necessary The Catholic who liked 
to keep quiet and abstain from the House of Binimon, m the shape 
of hi3 parish church, was m danger neither of the stake nor the gowk’s 
stool, though he might have to contribute a shilling a week to the 
poor box, no unreasonable payment, as some might think, for escaping 
one of the prescribed and ample homibes 

The great and earnest reformers of Edward Vi’s reign had mostly 
perished, the Church of Elizabeth’s early years is conspicuous 
for Its. absence of strikidg personabties The most considerable 
work m its defence is Bishop Jewels Apology, a respectable and 
unusually well mannered production, citing volummous testiraonv 
of early Fathers agamst Popish pracUce, but touchmg on no broad 
general principle— the type of book that is bought cheap at an auction 
to mi the shelves of some clergyman’s Lbrary, there to repose in 
portentous but unbroken peace The judicious Hooker was not vet 
and Hooker, when he did come, provided the Church with a clwsic 
mom us harmony with this world than the next But the early 
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reformers had not ^vorked jn \ain Tyndale had already laid the 
foundations of that monument of the English tongue, the Authorized 
Bible, and the hand that penitent Cranmer held steady m the flames 
had penned the hardly inferior prose of our Book of Common 
Prayer 


4 

Scotland Bcpore t«e Rdfoiumtion 

Our last glance at Scotland was on the recovery of her 
independence, and the outburst of patriotic enthusiasm that supplied 
"Wallace with an army and BaVbour with the theme for an epic 
Suice that time her history had been a chequered one, and there 
was scant revival of the prospeniy that had been hers under her 
Alexanders of the thirteenth century Tlie conditions were too hard 
for the growth of peaceful civilization England, though not strong 
enough to conquer, was nevertheless capable of inflicting enough 
annoyance and misery to paralyse her development Bannockburn 
was an exceptional victorv over a disunited nation and an incompetent 
commander, but as a rule, even when at war with France, England 
was capable of putting an army into the field that was more than a 
match for her neighbour, a fact su/Bcicntly demonstrated by the 
victories of HaUdon Hill, Neville’s Cross, Homildon, Floddcn and 
Pinkic The fertile strip of East Coast, along v\hich now run tlie 
expresses from King’s Cross to Aberdeen and which was naturally 
the most prosperous part of the country, was thus exposed to English 
invasion from the days of Edward I to those of the Butcher Cumber 
land It IS too characteristic of English methods, that during one 
of the most savage of these expeditions, with the strange object 
of wooing the infant Queen of Scots for Edward ^ I, the murder 
and looting were accompanied by the distnbution of cartloads of 
Bibles 

These invasions in force, though sufficient to put back the clock 
of civilization for many a decade, were comparativ eJy few and 
far between But the trouble on the Border was never ceasing, 
and what was practically a permanent state of irregular and pnv ate 
frontier war, combined with mdiscriniinate looting and blackmail, 
continued for centuries This was bad enough for Fngland, the 
Northern counties were the most backward and the Northern ford* 
the most powerful and rebellious, the Northumberland I’creies, 
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m their own temtor>, being like little kings But the Border nas 
a long way from London and the vital Southern and East Anglian 
counties It was far otherwise with the Lowlands, where Edinburgh 
Itself was m striking distance from the Tweed, and where tlie great 
Lowland Houses, which the \ery necessities of their own and t^e 
nation’s defence rendered strong, were able to overawe the Crown 
The atmosphere generated by Bottler war may have been the soul of 
romance, but it was the banc of good government In Border 
minstrelsj the note that recurs with a reiteration almost monotonous 
IS one of dark and sombre treachery. Clerk Sanders murdered asleep, 
Burd Helen shot m her lov er’s arms. Edom of Gordon fmng the house 
of Rhodes and catching an escaping child on the point of his sptar 
It IS notable to what an extent the atmosphere of these ballads 
perv ades Scottish history Kings murdering nobles, nobles murdering 
Kings, blood feuds treason — of these the History of Scotland is 
full, though we must not forget the redeeming instances of romantic 
loyalty which the very name of Stuart seems to arouse, of indomitable 
patnotism, as of Wallace’s columns of Falkirk, and of the Scottish 
spearmen, who, at Flodden, 

Still made good 

Their dark Impenetrable wood 

Each stepping where his comrade fell 

But as if it were not enough for Scotland to hove one Border, she had 
also, on the North the menace of the well nigh impenetrable High 
lands, with their practically independent clans, the facilities 
they offered for the retirement of any temporarilj unsuccessful 
rebel, and the menace they presented to the towns within their 
reach, such as Inverness, which was burnt twice It was out of the 
Highlands that Sir Robert Graeme with his three hundred spears, 
descended m the night upon the sleeping castle of Perth, to murder 
James I, “ a poet true and a friend oCnjon.” theG.rvt.Ki.o.^<iC 
Ime How little love there was lost between Highlander and Low 
lander may be seen from Dunbar’s gruesome description of Hell 
where the Devil, after hav mg amused himself with a dance of the 
Seven Deadly Sms, concludes the entertainment by a pageant of 
Highlanders who emit such a hideous yell that His MajestV is fain 
to stifle them all in smoke 

It is not surprising that under these circumstances Scotland 
remained, in comparison with England a poor and backward 
country Posertj was, in fact the consistent though not very 
generous taunt with which Englishmen were accustomed to twit the 
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Scots down to the days of Samue] Johnson Towns like Glasgow 
and Aberdeen were little better than glorified villages of a few 
thousand inhabitants, and Edinburgh itself did not, in the fourteenth 
century, include more than some sixteen thousand, whose wretched 
mode of life astonished their French allies The industrial arts were 
slow to take root on Scottish soil, and the wealthy monopolists of 
the g^lds merchant were successful m enforcing a policy of free imports 
and burghal privilege that did little to protect the native craftsman 
The export trade, except for a rough and inferior home spun cloth, 
was almost entirely m raw materials 

Constitutional development on English hnes was a thing almost 
impossible m medieval Scotland The Lowland Scot was not, 
indeed, like the Irish and Welsh Celt, cursed with a natural inability 
to unite with his countrymen for political ends — the reformed Kirk 
was to affoid. proof enough of his capacity — but the poverty of the 
country and the perpetual danger from South and North helped 
to keep alive the worst evils of feudalism The necessity for the 
protecting hand of a local lord was keenly felt when any night might 
be lit with the flames of homesteads and byres It was a well nigh 
hopeless undertaking for a sovereign to make permanent bead against 
subjects, a single one of whom might, hke the Douglas, be as strong 
as himself, and two or three of whom might, in combination, be 
ovenrhelmingly stronger 

Thus the blessing that the Normans and Plantagenets had con 
ferred upon England, a strong central government, was denied to 
Scotland Her great lords were little less powerful than our own 
*• devils end wicked men ” of Stephen’s reign The right of ” pit 
and gallows”, of hanging men and drowning women, was freely 
exercised, if we may judge by the grim evidence of bones How great 
was the power exercised by these petty tyrants may be gauged from 
an incident that took place so late ns 1693, In what was supposed to 
be a polite and cultured age, when Lindsay of Dunrode, who was 
playing on the ice, and had been annoyed at some trifling lapse 
on the part of a retainer, had o bole knocked in the ice and the poor 
man drowned then and there kVhat justice could be expected when 
a border ruffian like Bothwell, who murdered Queen Mary s second 
husband in order to become her third, could cotne to a court of 
justice attended by thousands of armed men ? 

The history of the first fise Jameses U one long record of able, 
though not aiwajs scrupulous men stwf’f’hng with an impossible 
situation As the hfe of a Scottish King was cut short wiUi unfailing 
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regularitj , the situation was rendered still worse by a senes of minori- 
ties, during whicli the nobles i\crc able to do more or leM as they 
pleased English institutions, though the Scots were wise enough to 
adopt them, at least, in form, started with a fatal handicap. There 
was n Scottish Parliament, which nc\ er progressed beyond the stage of 
being an assembly of the three separate estates, as on the Continent, 
and not a judicious blending of them, os in England The result was 
the adoption of a sjstem which, when Richard II had tried it in 
England, had brought about a revolution Parliament delegated 
its powers to a committee, called the Lords of the Articles, and was 
often little better than a i oting machine for registering their decisions 
Where there is no unquestioned national sovereignty, there is no 
scope for Parliamentary government, and sovereignty m Scotland 
was vague and fitful at the best 

English law, which was the true basis of the English constitution, 
struck few roots in Scotland It was fully established in the four 
teenth century and continued with little change to the beginning of 
the sixteenth, hut the means of enforcing it were lacking, and such 
an institution as the jury was capable of bemg reduced to a farce 
b> the power of a great aobleman The Year Hooks and Inns of 
Court, which lent such toughness to English law, were lacking m 
Scotland— -there was no great vested interest of common lawyers, 
no Scottish Littleton or Fortescue It therefore came to pass that 
when the flood of Roman law swept over Europe at the Renaissance, 
the Scottish Common Law was submerged The decisive moment 
was when James V, by the advice of Lord Chancellor Dunbar, deter 
mmed to centrabze the administration of justice and overcome some 
of the worst evils of private Junsdiction With this object he set 
up the Court of Session, of seven clerical and seven lay judges, with 
a clerical President The interest of the sovereign and the traditions 
of the Roman Church were sufficient to ensure the law admimstered 
by this court bemg Roman and not English, and the mtimate 
connection betw een France and Scotland helped to keep it so Colleges 
were founded at Pans, where Scotsmen could become expert in a law 
whose dictates were regarded as LtUe mferior to those of reason 
Itself Nevertheless, we have Maitland’s authonty for doubtmg 
whether Roman law made the complete conquest of Scotland vl 
did of Germany 

If the power of Parliament and the Crown was small, that of the 
Church was enormous It has been pointed out, with perfect correct, 
ness, by BucUe, that the very scenery of Scotland lends itself power- 
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fully to the groMh of superstition, or, as we should prefer to phrase it, 
to a belief in the supernatural The gloomy skies, the sudden storms 
sivecpmg through the mountains and across the lochs, the sombre 
grandeur of the granite peaks and the vast expanses of barren 
moorland, create almost inevitably a belief m eerie and sinister 
presences The genius of Shakespeare was never more con^ incmgtj 
displayed than when he scarcely permitted the light of day to shine 
on his tragedy of Forres It has been noted by Mr Yeats that the 
gentle fairy presences which haunt the imagination of ius countrj 
men became formidable and evil so soon as they are transferred to 
Scottish soil One has only to stand m the pass of Glencoe, and then 
think of the Wicklow Mountains, to know the reason why With 
poverty and constant peril the hfe of this world must have seemed 
dismal enough to the medieval Scot, and his tendency would be to 
lay up for himself treasures in the w orld to come 

The Church, from these or other causes, came to be immensely 
wealth) , and was usually m alliance with the Crowm against the power 
of the magnates Unfortunately, the corruption of religion that 
swept over all Europe at the Rtnaissance entirely penaded her 
and by the beginning of the fifteenth century she w as even more dead 
to religion than her sister of England Immorality and worldliness ‘ 
were rife among her priests and monks, and there was no redeeming 
heroism or saintliness like that displayed by More, Fisher and the 
Charterhouse martyrs Never did Church fall more tamelj and less 
regretted than the Roman Church of Scotland She was, m fact, at 
last httle better than an engine of oppression — Sir David Lyndsay, 
in a famous play or masque, describes how an honest man is reduced 
to poverty because when his two old parents die, two good Ayrshire 
cows are taken by the vicar, not to speak of the grey mare seized b> 
the landlord, and how, when his wife dies with the grief of this, the 
msatiable vicar has the third remaining cow, and takes the dead 
woman’s uppermost blanket to give to his clerk The life of the poor 
must have been hard enough, though it is fair to say that i ilJemage 
was abolished m Scotland fully two centuries before it was abolished 
in England and a system of short leases was made habitual, which 
removed any incentive for the cultivator to improie the land 

For one brief period it seemed as if the Renaissance were going 
to bring light and prosperity to Scotland This was during the reign 
of James IV, an able and accomplished Prince, who seemed m a 
fair way towards bringing his realm mto order and established a 
brilliant court, upon some of whose poets the spirit of Chaucer seemed 
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to have descended, more than upon the \70rthy Lydgates 
and Hoccleves nho strove to keep it alhe in England. A Spring- 
tide of joyousncss broke -for a moment over Scotland, and ne have 
the testimony of the Spanish ambassador, Ayala, to a certain rude 
but increasing prosperity. Abo\e all, what has always been the 
noblest feature of the Scottish character, the 2 eal for education, 
vas conspicuous under James r\”s auspices, as befitted the time 
and the man. Scottish scholars thronged to Paris, and for those who 
could not afford the journey there were no less than three Scottish 
unhersities. In 1498, Parliament enacted a comprehensix e scheme 
of compulsory grammar school and university education for the 
sons of gentlefolk. Unfortunately the Southern enemy proved 
too strong, and the disaster of Flodden cut short the hopes of a 
Scottish Renaissance. The usual minority followed, and the merry 
Scotland of James IV and the poet Dunbar 

“ Reeled back into the beast and was no more 


Tbe Scoirrsn Reforsiation 

^Vhen Scottish patriotism triumphed gloriously at Bannockburn, 
the country had, in fact, been committed to a hostility against 
England, nhich nas. in the long run, bound to be a source of danger 
to the stronger and of positive rum to the weaker country. Union, 
though in the form of a free and honourable partnership, n as necessary 
for both, and this had been retarded by Edward I’s fatal attempt 
to substitute conquest. This had the effect of driving Scotland, 
until the middle of the siNtcenth century, into political and economic 
alliance with England’s enemy, France. The rugged independence 
which, despite feudal tyranny, continued to be the basis of Scottish 
character, resented the least thought of domination by a neighbour 
who was known only as a remorseless and cruel foe, on the look 
out for any chance, if not of conquering, at least of plaguing 
hnd paralysing the country. Thus the stubborn patriotism that 
informs the laj s of Barbour and Blind Harry was never suffered to 
die, except among those unworthy magnates who did not scruple 
to advance their private ends by intriguing with England. It broke 
the heart of James V when the army of Scotland, owing to the 
lukewarmness of its leaders, ran away m panic from a handful of 
English cavalry at Solway Moss. u^naiui ot 
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Afttr the entftstrophe o{ Flodden, the idea of union with England 
became increasingly rife on both sides of the Border Ifenry VIII, 
with his imperial dreams, would diazly hn\e Io>ed to add Scotland 
to his dominions as he had Anally incorporated ^^a]es and as he 
thought he had subdued Inland Unfortunately, his idea of attaining 
this end was in harmony with the precepts of Machiavellianism, 
interpreted m its basest sense, and herein he displayed less good 
sense than his prosaic father, svho had tried to break up the Franco 
Scottish alliance bv the peaceful method of rnamage Henry VIII 
and Somerset after him were determined to enforce their will by 
violence and treachcrj The statesmanlike idea of securing a union 
of crowns by marrjing Edward VI to the little Marj, Queen of Scots, 
was foiled bj the overticanng terms and bullying methods' of the 
English wooing Of what avail was it to win a brilliant victory, 
and to cam fire and destruction through the Lowlands, if the 
object of all these delicate attentions was quietly shipped off to 
France, eventually to marrj the Pauphin f 

As so often happens in foreign policy, the morcFnglsnd succeeded 
in attaining her immediate objects, the further she was from success 
m the long run Such victories as those of Solwav Moss and Pinkic 
CIcugh had only the effect of pulling Scotland together and throwing 
her into the arms of her ally Instead of a Union of Crow ns, Scotland 
was under a French regent who maintained order with a small but 
exceedingly efficient French army The pendulum now swung the 
other waj, and the success of the French proved fatal to their 
alliance The foreign army encamped on their soil was by no means 
popular with the Scots, and patriotism vvas diverted against the 
French The growing partv m favour of the Reformation now began 
to seek English support against the triumphant alliance of France 
and Rome, when England at last made up her mind to stand, with 
whatever qualifications, for the Protestant cause It vvas therefore 
a masterstroke of Elizabeth to cut the knot that the Scottuh 
reformers could not untie by marching an armv to take the lYench 
headquarters at Leith It was an inefficient army compared with 
those that had won Flodden and Pinkie , it went about its military 
task m a blundering way, but on this occasion the Enghsh had 
come not as conquerors but as fnends, and having seen the last French 
soldier out of the Kingdom they returned, leaving Scotland to work 
out her own destinies They had no smashing victory or plundered 
city to their credit, but they had done more than anv English army 
before them m that they had at last killed the deadly Franco Scottish 
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alliance, brought Scotland mlo line A*ith England m the Heformed 
cause, and made the union of the two only n matter of time 

The Catholic Church in ScotUnd, which was propped up by 
French pikes, collapsed like a house of cards when that support 
ivas wathdrann It commanded neither respect nor aflection; 
the moral force of the country wajs behind the preachers, and its 
material resources with the magnates who, for reasons of their own, 
saw iit to embrace the Protestant religion But the version of 
Protestatili'tn that appealed to the Scot was more consistent and 
logical than the respectable compromise that Elizabeth and her 
counsellors set up The Scotttsh temperament had, possibly owing 
to the mixture of the Nnrthumbnan wath the Celtic and Pictish 
stock, taken a markedly intellectual turn, and Erasmus had already 
remarked how the Stots were wont to pretend that the genius of 
their natwe soil made them good disputants It was only to be 
expected, then, that they should go all the way with, and even beyond 
Calvin It was rendered certain by the rugged and sombre personality 
of her chief Reformer, John Knox 

Among the English reformers there was no such commanding 
figure, for Henrv VIII may almost be said to have forwarded the 
Reformation in spite of himself, and the personalities of the Oxford 
Martyrs and Elizabethan Archbuhops seem shadowy m comparison 
John Knox was not only a moral enthusiast, but a constructive 
statesman of a very high order In the First Book of DtsetpUne, 
which he intended to be the guide for the new reformed Kirk, he 
adapted the Genevan system of his friend Calvin to the require- 
menu of the* Scottish nation He laid down no rigid and unalterable 
constitution— there was, m fact, ample room for development — 
but the foundation was firmly laid in the local congregation electing 
its minister There was subsequenllv to be elaborated a hierarchy 
of reptesentatu e bodies, culminating vn the General Aasembly 
of the Kirk The principle on which Knux, and still more his 
successors, proceeded was democratic m the extreme Calvin himself 
had laid it down that the rawest novice in the ministry might, when 
the spirit moved him, admonish the most venerable This parity 
of Its ministers was the gr^at pnnciple for which the Kirk was to 
fight against the attempts of the Crown to set up an ecclesiastical 
Toryism under a Bench of Bishops 

But equality, which is the true pnqciple of democracy, is often 
m direct opposition to liberty So it came about that the Scottish 
Kirk, though one of the most consistent democracies, was also one 
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of the most thorough tyrannies the world has seen A minute and 
all pervading discipline was established over every department 
and relation of life The Kirk was about the path of each individual 
and about his bed, spying out all his ways Even the most sacred 
intimacies of domestic hfe were not exempt from the prurient 
questionings of its elders and ministers No more than its decencies 
was the dignity of human life respected — the gowk’s stool was one 
of the ways of humiliating anyone whose way of hfe displeased the 
corporate old maid called the Kirk of God The joy that had seemed 
to be breaking over the land was extinguished under a deliberately 
fostered gloom To be happy was an offence against what the Kirk 
called God , a long and bilious countenance was m itself a sign of 
grace The plays, tliat the Scottish Renaissance had allowed even 
in Hell, were too great a relaxation for a Calvinistic world, and the 
holidays and saints’ days, which had done something to enliven the 
tedium of a worker’s hfe, ceased to be The only substitute for tod 
was Divnne Service, a holy honor, from which there was no escape 
Sometimes the wretched worshipper might be treated to twelve 
hours in the course of a day, preachers were valued bj the length 
to which they might be inspired to serroonire— one doughty champion 
actually succeeded m going on for four hours at a stretch 

Sunday, on which Knox had found Calvin playing bowls with 
a quiet conscience, was developed towards the close of the century 
into a day of that blasphemous gloom m the face of Heaven for w hich 
Dante had reserved a place in Hell This remarkable superstition, 
unknown to the early Reformers, has been one of the most lasting 
effects of the later Calvinism It is in harmony with the conception 
of the universe which depicts God as a malevolent and unjust demon, 
and man as a creature black with sin and incapable of lifting a finger 
to help himself in a world which Adam’s faff has left about as bad os 
it can be and which aecordmg to some devout theologians, is 
going on getting w orse and worse 

The t} fanny of such a system naturallj hardened tJie heart and 
engendered the vice of crucllj, often a pettj and sneaking crucltj 
that blighted the life b) slow degre e s, but sometimes cruelty in a 
form so blatant tliat it might hove shocked Tliugs or Inxjuois 
Tlie belief in witches had of course, been part of the Catholic sjstcm 
and there was persecution under Roman auspices, but neirr had it 
attained to such insane and grotesque horror os in the centurj 
following the Reformation among certain Protestant communities 
Methods of slow and scientific torture were invented to end the davs 
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of %\omen all o%eT Scotland, \\ho were usually old and feeble, and 
ncarl} alwajs poor One de^oled -woman, from whom the utmost 
agony could not uTing a confession of witchcraft, had her little 
child tortured before her eyes b> these followers of Chnst— then 
she confessed The extreme emphasis laid on Hell, and even the 
jov of the elect in the spectacle thereof, are part of the same 
instinctive cruelty 

All this is horrible to read or to write about, and it must have 
been infinitely worse to have lived through Whv, one is tempted 
to ask, could a sturdy and intelligent people have put up with it 
for a moment ’ How was it that the sermons were not choked in 
the nearest pond, and the witch prickers operated unon with their 
own needl‘d ? Nothing of the sort did in fact take place , on the 
contrary we have every evidence that the people, as a whole, clung 
to their Kirk with passionate devotion, that they were ready to 
suffer persecution for it and to die for it, that a King might succeed 
in dispensing witli an English Parliament, but that when he tampered 
with the Scottish Kirk he was sealing his own doom 

This is partly, no doubt, due to the fact that the desire to tyrannise 
ov er others seems often to be a stronger constituent of human nature 
than the objection to being tyrannized over oneself It might be 
that Jock would gladly take his chance of the gowk’s stool for the 
pleasure of seeing Sandy thus enthroned There might be disad 
vantages m having one’s own affairs pried into, but after all one was 
a member of a community which pned into everybody else’s affairs 
Then, again, the state of elect hobness after which every devout 
Puritan aspires, unlovely as it may seem to us, may well be worth 
the sacrifice of the whole w orld for him To be united to God through 
grace to be washed in Christ’s blood and cleansed from all sm, was 
an ideal that could at least he consistently defended The world 
and its pleasures., some devout sajj, wwta •anh} 

renounced in order to attain the peace and inward satisfaction that 
arc far too deep for outward mirth ** True it is," say s Knox, " that 
this weaning — or spaneing, as we term it— from worldly pleasure, 
is a thing strange to the flesh, and yet i* is a thing so necessary to 
God’s children, that unless they arc weaned from the pleasures of 
the world, they can never feed upon that delectable milk of God’s 
eternal verity ’’ 

Not the least of Knox’s titles to fame « the magnificent scheme 
of universal education which, improving upon the precedent set by 
James IV, he sought to make part, of his sj stem ot KiA government 
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Unfortunatelv he ^vas never able to put this into practice, nor jct 
that part of his disapluie which was to finance the new ministers 
out of the property of the did Church As the nobJes too tru)> gaie 
him to understand, such pijojects were all “vam imaginuigs ” These 
pious magnates had not overthrown the Church merely to enjoj 
the delectable milk of cterrml verity, and they had as keen an eje 
for the ecclesiastical estates, which m Scotland were better managed 
than their own, as any English Russell or Seymour As Knov bitter!} 
put it, two thirds of the Church’s lands went to the Devil, and tlie 
remainmg third had to be divided between God and the DcmI To 
judge by some of the fruits of Calvinism, one nught be tempted to 
doubt whether, under its auspices, there was more than a verbal 
difference between these two personages 


6 

Euzaoetiisn Ststecjuft 

The bold and skilful act of statesmanship that had broken the 
rranco-ScoUish alliance gave Elizabeth a breathing space but her 
position was still and was to be for the nett thirty jears, one of 
desperate peril Hard os had been the task of her father in keeping 
his realm intact after the severance with Rome, her oivn was much 
harder To any impartial observer of Henry’s lime it might have 
seemed Ihot Rome’s cause was doomed, with the Papacy itself 
corrupt and Jukewarm and the great Calbohc powers only formally 
concerned m her defence By the time of Elizabeth’s accession Uie 
Counter Reformation was a mighty and rising force , the Qturch 
had risen from her ashes and glowed with an ardour and majestv 
worthy of her palmiest days Catholic Europe was drawing together, 
the House of Guise was bringing FVance into line with Spam the 
possibility of playing off llopsburg against Valois, which had been 
the trump card of jjenry t III, could no longer be rountetl upon 
by an England dispirited lU-dctended and almost bankrupt 

Prom such a situation the couritiy could only be samI by a 
statesmanship ol extraordinary ahdit), and one that was prart'inAty 
immune from mistakes It is one of the blessings for whfeh those 
who liclieve m a speelal providence aliould be most tluvnkful that the 
hour brought forth the woman, perhaps the onlj woman In all history 
w!»o could liave pullwl the country through And yet kJjtabeth 
was not, as many of her subjects thought her. a heaven-descended 
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goddess, but the last of the Tudors, fully seised of the family tradition, 
and appUmg the principles of her father and grandfather with at 
least equal ability and without their errors and eccentricities This 
should be steadily kept in view m any estimate of her charactee as a 
Queen She was, moreover, perhaps the only female sovereign 
who has, at all times, been completely her oivn mistress, able to 
keep her faiouritcs, like Leicester ond Essex, m due subordination, 
and to impose her independent will upon the deliberations of her 
w isest counsellors 

She was, like all her family, and unlike some of the otherwise 
most capable sovereigns of history, an excellent judge of men With 
the solitary exception of her wanting to pit the roiUtary ability of 
Leicester against that of Parma, she seems to hove had an almost 
uncanny faculty of getting the right man into the right place The 
Council in her reign was at its zenith of power and ability, and of the 
Council the dominating wisdom was that of William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, and, after his death, of his son Robert How multi 
farious were its activities and how strangely modem its methods 
can best be realiied by a perusal of the State Papers or the enormous 
collection of documents preserved at Hatfield House Space does 
not permit us the fascinating task of following these octiv ities even 
m the scantiest detail , we must devote our attention to the principles 
that inspired Her Majesty and her advisers at this most critical 
period of our history, and to the broad outlines of their policy 

The most important consideration of all in the mind of Elizabeth 
Tudor was that of husbanding her resources Upon this, as she 
understood as well as any of her family, her power depended, and 
she had to face greater difficulties than any other monarch of her line 
For the restoration of the comi^, with which she began her reign, 
did not bring the expected fall in prices She had to contend against 
the cheapemng of money that resulted from the stream of precious 
metals flowing mto Europe by way of the Spanish Peninsula And 
yet so great was her forbearance from expensive adventures, that 
untd the very last years of her reign she contrived to keep her 
Parliament at arm’s length and her people contented Those who 
Ulk about Elizabeth’s meanness shoidd bear m mmd that a policy 
of strict retrenchment was absolutely forced upon her, and pursued 
dehberatelj and with consummate success She was not the mere 
miser that her grandfather— not altogether justly— « supposed to 
have been , when occasion demanded she could stnke well and hard 
as at Leith and agamst the Armada, tor at the decisive sea fight 
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off Gravelraes it was the Spaniai^ls and not the English who ^ere 
short of ammunition The legend of her having starved her fleet 
IS now exploded , it was the difliculty of transport and not the 
Queen's parsimony that kept them short She had mastered the hard 
truth that in matters of foreign policy it is better, m nine cases out 
of ten, to sit still than to do the brilliant thing 
. But Elizabeth and her advisers were wise enough not to stop 
short at a merely negative economy They made it their aim not 
only to avoid squandermg but positively to increase the national 
resources. The way had been pointed out clearlv enough by Hales, 
through the mouth of his shrewd old Doctor Pandotheus, who 
advised his companions in the tavern that the best way to pull the 
nation out of the ruts was to restore the coinage and to foster native 
industry Burleigh was the doctor come to life, and he pursued this 
policy with unremitting zeal and entire mcomiptibilitj , m which 
be set an example that was unhappily lost oti an even greater than 
he, Francis Bacon Burleigh was typically Engbsh m his avoidance 
of abstract theorizing , it would be difficult to label him with anj 
political or economic doctrine, unless we are to call him a moderate 
protectionist m days when every statesman was, to some extent, 
a protectionist It was his way, as his correspondincs proves, to 
deal with each question on its merits and as it arose 

His task and that of hts colleagues was one of reconstruction 
The mcdiesal system had broken do^vn , feudalism had become a 
mere pageant , the gilds were monopolies that stood in the way , 
the Churcli had become a State department , capitalist enterprise 
had brought in its tram an unemployed surplus m the labour market 
The task of the government was to carry on the work of previous 
reigns by substituting a national for a local economy With this object 
a statute was passed m which the State took o\er the nork of the gilds 
in regulating the conditions of apprenticeship, and provided for the 
fixing of a fair wage by its local representatives, the Justices of the 
Peace About the effect of this measure there has been endless 
control ersj It « as, certainly, no more in theory than the application 
of the old mediesal doctrine of a fair price to which Piers Plowman 
anh, ’u^ore ’mm, Tnomas Xqumas ^»ad sdoscrineh, wor n Vinax- wy 
reason to doubt the goodwill of the Council to effect an honest settle 
ment But it argues too rosy a view of human nature to imagine 
that m a dispute about wages any impartial settlement can be 
obtained by the decision of an employers’ committee, which is what 
the Bench of Justices really amounted to * 
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The general consensus of opinion, in the vcr} difilcuU matter of 
estimating teal v.agc3, is that these ncscr rccosered from the drop 
that took place at the time of the Reformation Perhaps the most 
aulhonlati>e esidencc is that of shrewd Parson Harrison, wliose 
survc}, taken about the middle of the itign, leaves us with the 
impression that while what we might describe ns the lower middle 
class, the j comen and small farmers, were raising their standard of 
comfort, labounng men were hard put to it to provide themseUes 
with bread, and that unemployment was so rampant that evicted 
paupers had the choice between emigration and thieving Never- 
theless it must be said on the other side that the most common 
complaint against the Justices was their failing to put tlie Statute 
into force 

Elisabeth and her Council were after all not planning a Utopia, 
but deahng from hour to hour with a situation that might at an) 
tune become catastrophic To their mind’s e>c there must often 
have appeared the towenng galleons of Pbihp, the gaunt face and 
lean beard of Alva, the swords of Saint Bartholomew’s Eve, the 
ghastly fires of the Inquisition The marvel is what they did, 
and not what they faded to do under circumstances so desperately 
adverse They worked out a solution of their problem which, if it 
failed to check the operation of social forces m whose grip we, of 
the twentieth century, are still bhndly struggling did at least bring 
the country to a glorious issue from her foreign penis establish 
her dehnitely as a great industrial and trading power, pav e the union 
of Great Bntam, and start the country on her career of expansion 
In. the social sphere they set up a well considered and working order, 
that left the country irv a state at least far better than that which 
had obtained m the beginning of the teign 

The great Statute of Apprentices to which we have already 
referred, and the two making the relief of the poor compulsoiy and 
national, were only the most conspicuous landmarks m a policy that 
proceeded by means of minute and ever changing expedients The 
government of Ehiabelh was no longer content that England should 
confine her mam energies to exporting new matenals m foreign 
ships for foreigners to work up Every possible means was taken 
towards the planting of new industries both indirectly by a tariff 
so arranged as to encourage native production, and directly by the 
judicious grant of patents This, indeed, was a conspicuous feature 
oI Eteabethan policy, and ha, been a good deal misunderstood 
She and her advisers had grasped the fact that if you are to hate 
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successful industries, you must attract capital into them, and that 
if a man is going to adventure lus wealth in making a new departure 
in business, he must have some security for the enjoyment of its 
fruits These parents or monopolies were granted at first with a 
discriminating hand and after careful consideration both of their 
immediate and ultimate effects, but the opportunities for dnving a 
corrupt bargain with the Stale were too obvious to escape the notice 
of the noiiueattr riches who had sprung up as thick as weeds after 
the Reformation The thing became a national scandal, and raised 
at last a parliamentary storm of such violence that the wise old Queen, 
now near the end of her reign, saw the expediency of a graceful 
surrender. 

Not the least important factor in this policy was the encourage 
ment given to the foreign Protestants whom the Counter Refoima 
tion was driving to seek, refuge on our shores, and who came, bringing 
with them their trade secrets, which the Council were quick to exploit 
for the benefit of their fellow eountrjrmea The problem of over 
coming local prejudice against the new settlers was one of considerable 
delicacy There were also aliens of a less desirable sort as we may see 
from the records of the Borough and Corporation of what was then 
the flounshing seaport of Rye, one of the gates of the Kingdom 
The fact that the Bishop is ordered to exercise a rebgious and to 
assist the corporation in the temporal supervision of these strangers 
throws a curious sidelight on the position of Bishops in the Elizabethan 
state system, and also goes to show how largely tfie aben problem 
was one of religion 

Commerce as well as industry was an object of solicitude Burleigh 
had all along been opposed to the privileged position of the Teutonic 
Hanse League, that absorbed so large a part of our carrymg trade, 
but it was necessary to go wanly, because our navy was dependent 
upon them both for ships and annair^nt However, thanks to the 
exertions of men like Sir John Hawkuis, the nation became gradually 
capable of supplying its own naval requirements, and the Jesus of 
Lubeck was the last German built ship Our merchant adventurers, 
after the rum of Antwerp, were driven to seek depots m Germany, 
and were soon competmg with the Hansards in their own markets 
This roused the Germans to desperate retaliation, and the effete 
resources of the Empire were actually brought into play, but England 
was now more than able to hold her own, and the contest ended m 
the Hansards bemg turned bag and baggage out of the London 
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Steelyard Ibey had occupied for so long When James I allowed 
them to come’bach, it was wilbowt their time honoured privileges 
Indeed England had no longer any need of a earner, for she was 
taking to what was henceforth to be her element, the sea The 
proMdential loss of Calais was forcing upon her the realization that 
she was not a Continental but a world power The racrchantndven* 
turers were reinforced by the great regulated companies that 
pushed England’s trade m every quarter of the globe The policy 
of the government was to keep a light hand over these companies, 
to prevent them from becoming closed monopolies, and to foster in 
every way the spirit of individual enterprise Never in their 
endeavours after national wealth did Burleigh and Elizabeth forget 
the prior claims of national defence Indeed it is one of their chief ' 
titles to fame that, however varied the expedients they adopted, 
the ends of their policy were conceived on simple and comprehensive 
lines and were steadily held m view 

They may claim the credit of having found England at the nadir 
of her fortunes, and left her at Ihcir zenith When Elizabeth died 
England was not only a victorious but fast becoming a w ealthy nation, 
and her wealth, being on a sound basis of national production, was 
likely to go on increasing At last she bade fair to rival the Tjow 
Countnes themselves os a manufacturer of cloth , the finer processes 
of manufacture were now mastered and alum workers had been 
smuggled out of the Pope’s mines to put the finishing touches 
Her shores vvere inv lolate and not seriously threatened , her merchant 
navy was only rivalled by that of Holland Of her intellectual and 
spiritual development we have yet to speak. And ;f beneath the 
surface there was the canker of social injustice, if the growing 
Puritan fervour was making demands that Renaissance woildUness 
could never satisfy, let us at least give our great Queen and her 
councillors the credit of having accomplished all that could be 
humanly expected of mortals endowed with less than superhuman 
prescience and insight They had their faults and they were many , 
It IS easy to expatiate on the vanity of Elizabeth, the unheroic supple 
ness of Burleigh, the Machiavellian craft of Walsingham, but where 
so much was admirable and so much accomplished, any generous 
Engbshman may well be content and sink his criticism m praise to 
whatever gods he owns for famous men and our fathers that begat 
us. not forgeltmg the virgin Queen they served with such a loyal 
Wisdom ^ 
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Law and Dcoree ^ 

It IS essential to our undeistandtn^ of Elizabethan statecraft 
to realize how far it iras from embodying any simple or consistent 
theorj. Wiat consistency there is about Elizabeth’s government 
IS one of spirit and not of doctrine She herself nas as impatient of 
opposition as any other Tudor» and the most cavalier of any of them 
with her Parliaments, and jet she was, and made it her pride to be, 
a monarch whose throne was buttressed upon the consent and love 
of her people “ Let tyrants fear,” was her calm vaunt as she rode 
along their ranks at Tilbury ” I have always so behaved myself 
that under God I have placed my ehie/est strength and safeguard 
in the loyal heart and goodwill of my subjects ” Self willed woman 
though she was, she ne^’er dreamed of placing herself above the law 
nor of allowing herself to bt drawn mto a constitutional struggle 
When it was a question of giving way, she was quick to see the 
necessity and made a grace of it 

Certamly, until the great debate upon monopolies at the end of 
her reign, there w as never a soi ereign of her line, not even Henry VIII. 
who succeeded in imposing his will with so little real opposition 
This was no doubt largely due to the tact that Elizabeth displayed 
ui harmonizing her own will with that of the nation Moreoier 
she had mastered the Tudor secret of never asking for a penny more 
than was absolutely necessary Tliere is a third reason that is 
perhaps less obvious, which is that at the beginning of her reign 
the Common Law was only just rising from the trough of its greatest 
depression The new feeling of continuity with the past, which 
was part of a using patriotism, was making Englishmen gradually 
more alive to the excellence of their ancient law, and in proportion 
to this awareness does the sensitivenessof Parliament to its privileges 
increase Sir Thomas Smith, the doughty champion of English 
law, also maintains the high and absolute power of the Court of 
Parliament 

So far as we can attach a label of any kind to the Elizabethan 
conception of Boveniment,*we should call it Tory, in the best sense 
of that much disputed word It reposed upon the ideas of law, 
of duty and of degree It is safe to say that Elizabeth regarded 
herself as the mamtamer of the law, while she would probably not 
have taken kindly the compliment that she was a champion of 
bberty. No Tudor sovereign ever doubted for a moment that his 
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or her povrtr was hmited by the law } even Mar} had promptlj 
consigned to the flames a book which propounded the suffragette 
theory that, being a woman, she was exempt from a man made law. 
And it IS upon the conception of law that Hooker, the great apologist 
for the Ehiabcthan compromise in Churcli and State, bases his 
argument He secs the whole umserse subject to tlie reign of law ; 
God Himself wills to confirm to the law of His own perfection AU 
His creatures, (tom the angels down to inammate matter, are subject 
to law— and it is the law of reason planted m the heart of man 
that drives man to take unto himself a government and a positii c 
law of human dc\ ismg In short, as Hooker expresses it, the scat 
of law IS the bosom of God, its voice the harmony of the u orld 
This noble conceptiou of a reign of law, from which God Himself 
vs not exempt, leads the good Hooker to what is, m effect, a ratioaahst 
social philosophy. The greater part of his book is, no doubt, taken 
up with arguments based on Hebrew mj'thology and the orthotlox 
authorities, but this is the part that the fnodem reader skips, and 
the essentials of Hooker’s teaching stand out all the more clcarlj 
for the omission Society is based upon reason and the ciidcncc of 
reason is the “general and perpetual voice of man ”, which is as 
the sentence of God Himself It makes little practical difference 
whether we say that reason is the sentence of God, or that God 
IS merely a convenient personification of reason If laws are based 
upon reason, it is easy to see that they must be based upon consent, 
“ laws they are not which public approbation hath not made so ” 
Mere force or authonty is no rational compulsion — “ utterl> with 
out our consent we could be at no man’s commandment living And 
to be commanded we do consent, when that society whereof wc ore 
part hath at any time before consented, without revoking the same 
after by the like universal agreement ’’ 

This IS, of course, the fiction of a social contract, an explanation 
of society that was coming into >ogue at this time, both among 
the French Huguenots and the Scotch Presbyterians But the 
social contract, like evolution in a later age, could mean anything 
or nothing It might be used to justify naked despotism, by the 
mterpretation that men have once and for all time committed their 
destinies mto the hands of the sovereign, or it might be understood 
to mean that the sovereign is merely the sees ant of the people, and 
holds his office because, and so long os, they w ill The w hole question 
IS whether the contract was settled once and for all m the remote past 
or whether it needs to be perpetually renewed Hooker’s solution 
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is Q compromise with a considerable bias in favour of the sovereign 
and of a permanent contract. But bke a true Elizabethan he qualifies 
his doctrine to on extent that is no doubt purposely indefinite. The 
State is a continuous bein^j Uie consent of the forefathers may 
be taken ns that of the children; Hooker owes his allegiance to 
Elizabeth because his ancestors may be presumed to have freely 
given theirs to her first predecessor, but what the general consent 
has done, the general consent can undo. Above the positive law 
there is always the law of reason, and the very English conclusion 
seems to emerge that if the State is to be obeyed, it must be decently 
reasonable, in other words, both sovereign and subjects, apart 
from the letter of the law, must play the game. This is exactly 
what the Tudors understood, and the Stuarts did not. 

Iaw, m the Elizabethan conception, is twin brother to order, 
and order implies every man havmg his place or degree in society, 
and faithfully accomplishing his duty therein. This is no new 
conception, but ui Elizabeth’s time it is expressed with a fervour 
and magnificence that raise it to the dignity, almost, of a religion. 
Everybody knows the magnificent passage in which Shakespeare 
expresses, through the mouth of Ulysses, the whole spirit and 
justification of Elizabethan Toiyism 

O when degree >» shakei), 

>Vhich is the Udder to all high deeigru, 

The enterprise is siok I Ifow could communities, 

Degrees tn schools and brotherhoods in cities, 

Febceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The primogenitjve and doe of birth. 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But bv degree, stand in authentic place t 
Take but degree awav, untune that string, 

And bark what discord follows t each thing meets 
In mere oppugnanev : tbe bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 

And make a sop of all this solid globe ; 

Strength should be lord of imbecility. 

And ttie rude son should strike his father dead 
Force should be right ; or rather, nght and wrong. 

Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too 
Then everythmg includes itself In power, 

Power mto will, will into appetite : 

And appetite, a universal wolf, 

So jjnuWj- wotb "oD 9od power. 

Must make perforce a umversal prey. 

And last eat up hlmsetf** 

Tbe same doctrine is propounded with hardly less eloquence by 
Spenser, in the fifth book of his Faerie Queene, which treats of 
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jusltce, as embodied m the rather pnggish and unamlabte Artcgall, 
the champion T^ho goes about attended b> on iron man called Talus 
In the prologue to this book, Spenser attnbutes the degencraej of 
the times to the fact of degree being Miarded, and quaintly remarks 
that the \ery signs of the zodiac hn\e shifted from their ancient 
houses The most significant passage in ArtegaU’s career is -where 
he engages m debate with a giant who is a complete democrat, and 
m fact a communist, and who has aimounccd his intention of le\ eUing 
the mountams with the plam . 

*• Tj^ant*. that malce men subject to their Jaw, 

1 will suppress, that they no more may reign, 

And tordlings that the commons oserawe. 

And all the wealth of rich men to the poor will draw" 

The scandalized champion of justice and aristocracy is prompt 
to enlist the Almighty on the side of things as they are It is God, 
he dogmatizes rather than argues, who makes sovereigns powerful 
and subjects obedient, who makes some wealthy and others poop— 
what blasphemy vs it to oppose Ilis will! It is a Unc of thought 
that has never failed to command pious assent among the possessing 
classes, and is appropriately clinched by the iron man seizing the 
poor giant, pitching him off a cliff, and then mercilessly belabouring 
with his flail a “rascal rout” who have the impudence to demur 
to this method of settUng sociological differences 

The Elizabethan State doctnne is, despite the rationalist stand- 
point of Hooker, tmged with o bvely mysticism “ There is,” 
says Shakespeare, 

“ a mystery (with whom telaUoa 
Durst nner meddle) in tbe soul of State , 

^Vhich hath an operatioo more divine 
Thao breath or pra cao give expression to ' 

This may render intelligible tbe ^seemingly ridiculous homage that 
Elizabeth received from all classes of her subjects, and how, even m 
her old age, imagination endowed her with perpetual youth and 
beauty She was, in fact, less of a woman than a goddess in their 
eyes, she was Glonami, England incarnate There is pathos as 
well os humour vx the story of the UtUe tailor who fell so much m 
love with his elderly sovereign that he actually died of it She was 
one whom her subjects might weU dcUght to honour, and even now 
a responsive chord may beat m the breasts of some Enghshmen 
to that quaint address — 

" O, beauteous queen of second Troy 
Accept of our unfeigned joy " 
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In tniU», the love that her people bore for Ehtabelh was scarcely 
to be distinguished from the purest patriotism It was m her 
image that they \ isioned their countr> The complete jubordmatron 
of the Church to the State natumlU tended to tlirow a lialo of sanctity 
around the head of the State and the motherland of which both Church 
and Slate were part. 

This Toryism of the Llixabelhan system might seem not Nrry 
different from that of Piers Plowman, but the diffeirncc, tbongh 
subtle, IS profound The aeid of the Ilcnaissanec had destroyed 
the Chnstian democracy of the Middle Ages The Plowman had 
indecil gone as far as anv Flitalwthan in recognizing the mcriuahti 
of men m the State, but this was quite nsershailowed bs the fact 
of their equality m the eyes of <Jod All were equal cititcns of one 
msisible Kingdom which counted for infinitely more than the l-ing 
doms of the earth and the glory thereof Tliat membership cf the 
Kingtiom of Ifeascn was, to titr men of the nenaissanre, little 
better tinn a pious fiction The inequalitv of men was unquat fin! 
and fiin<!A«npntn1 
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unbtstoncallj endowed with the same opinions os Spenser’s demo- 
cratic giant, IS a mere \nilgar niflian, and if Shakespeare c\ er heard 
of Magna Charta, his Ltfe and Death of K\ng John affords no 
evidence of it The-ardent kindness of his nature leads him more 
than once to indignation with the sufferings of poor men, but it 
is'not the indignation that moves the vcr> stones to rise and mutiny. 
He loves a master wlio, like Theseus or Brutus, is gracious and 
condescending to dependents, he loves a servant who, like Adam 
in As you like it, serves his master loyally , but to the idea that 
Jack is as good as his master, which is Christ’s and that of Gothic 
Chnstiamty, he makes no approach, except in one famous passage 
which IS put into the mouth of the mad Lear The whole atmosphere 
of his plays IS one of social inequalib} So far had the new spirit 
already gained upon Christianity 


8 

Tke, Twiucht Years 

tVe are accustomed to speak of the Ebzabethan age as if the 
whole reign were equally fruitful and creative from beginning to 
end The fact is that the spirit we know as Elizabethan hardly 
becomes manif^t durmg the first half of the reign, and only attains 
to its full glorj after the defeat of the Spanish Armada The causes 
of this arc well worth investigation, and afford one of the clearest 
instances imaginable of the close mterdependence of the events of 
historj and the manifestation of creative genius 

Ehzabeth’s reign divides itself roughly into three periods, the 
first shading by imperceptible degrees into the second, and the 
beginning of the third signalized with dramatic clearness by the 
blow of the axe that severed the neck of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
the invnsible bond that had restrained King Philip from launchmg 
the full force of his Empire directly at England We may characterize 
these three periods of the reign as first that of utter gloom, second 
that of rampant individualism, and third that of full national 
self consciousness 

There could, m fact, hare been nothmg less Elizabethan, u. 
the usual sense of the word, than the spirit of the eonntrj duime 
the first years of the reign, unld weU on mto the seventies iS 
moed was of a depression as nnrehesed as that which had obtained 
alter the loss ot Henry Vs conquests w tlie preceding century 
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m a fiercels Cal% mist Scotbnd, and who threw herself on Fhrabeth’s 
merc\ to escape from her oivn subjects As claimant to the English 
crorni she became the centre of cver\ Catholic intrigue and the hope 
of e\cry adherent of the old faith Then the Papacy, which had 
hesitated to commit itself, so long as there was any chance of bringing 
the emng Elizabeth back into the fold, launched the dread sentence 
of excommimicntion and deposition, which some bold hand, that m 
all probabdit\ knew the use of knife and pistol, nailed to the wall 
of Lambeth Palace in the night The Queen was now a marked 
woman The presumptiie heir was her prisoner Mar^, and onlj 
Elizabeth’s life stood between the Counter Reformation and the 
conquest of England Tlie weapon of murder w as w ell known to the 
champions of Christ’s Church It was gravclv defended even in theory 
The Jesuit Manana adiocated it m the course of a fnendlv dialogue 
which IS supposed to take place beneath the orange trees of Seville 
It cut short the career of Philip’s worst cnemj, William the Silent, 
the liberator of Holland, and on the fourth day of the most elaborate 
torture that could be de\ised the pious assassin was able so far to 
retain his clear conscience and sense of humour ns to join in the laugh 
at the executioner when the httcr struck his own thumb It removed 
the last of the \ alois as it was to remose the first of the Bourbons 
Elizabeth's death would have meant more to the Church than any 
of these — and yet she h\ed Her subjects cherished that life wth 
an intense solicitude On one occasion when some unskilful duck 
shooter landed a shot m the rojal baige her Majesty obtained great 
Kudos bv saiing him at the last moment from being hanged 

The black and secret arroj of the Jesuits was abroad men whose 
consciences would stick at nothing m the cause thev served wnth 
blind obedience It is not to be wondered at that every Catholic 
came to be looked upon as a potential traitor, and that the law should 
declare the mowed soldiers of the Papacy, the priests and above all 
the Jesuits to be traitors by the mere fact of their being m England 
This was the more unfortunate because many Catholics succeeded 
jn remaining lojal Englishmen m spite of their Holy Father’s 
anathema Such men were m a cruelly hard position because the 
goNcmment, though by no means intolerant, was m a perpetual 
stale of not unnatural nervousness The records of the Treshams 
are a pathetic instance of how a naturally loval family can be so 
far embittered as to be ’■ ■ ' * 

treason At the time of 
against the enemj , but h 
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- part, at last, m gunpowder 
c Arniada ihej had heggad to be employed 
Majesty, while courteously actaiowledgmg 
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story of Chzftbethan od\cntxire, it requires to be read, e\cry page 
of it, m UaUuj't A glance at a map, on which the tracks of some 
of these men are marked, v,iU show liow Englishmen, through almost 
incredible dilllculties and hardships, won their way to the remotest 
parts of the globe, opening avenues for our now rapidly expanding 
trade Tlieir enterprises are none the less wonderful for their 
frequent mis direction Englishmen were obsessed with the idea 
of finding a North East or a North West Passage, and it was this 
that fortunately hung back their colonizing efforts and, incidentally, 
enabled us to get into lucrative trade relations with the Isars by 
wa\ of Archangel It would have been fatal hod wc tried to develop 
an empire on the lines of Spam Perhaps the most interesting, 
m the light of subsequent histoiy, of all these jountevs is that of 
Fitch, who pave the first detailed English description of what was 
subsequently to be our Empire of India, and who cosered the long, 
straight, tucntvtwo nules of road from Agra to Fatepursikn, at 
the time when this iras one continuous baaaar, in the reign of a 
monarch who could have gis en an example of toleration and enlighten 
ment to every sovereign m Europe — the wise and magnificent 
Akbar 

There ssas, however, a class of adventurer who found a less 
reputable field for his activities WTien men take the law into 
their own hands. It is an cas> transition from smiting the enemies 
of one’s faith and country to plundering anyone whatever with 
pockets tat enough to pick Wlierc the individual is let loose on 
the sens with little or no control from higher authority, he will 
naturallv tend to thrive according to bis nature, and an atmosphere 
of general lawlessness does not tend to make men too delicate in their 
methods There is a seamy side to the doings of even our most 
guUant adventurers It is not pleasant to read of Cavendish 
capturing three Spaniaids and a Fleming aifd torturing them for 
news as if this were all part of the day’s ivork, nor of the particularly 
mean trick played by Sir Jerome Horsey on a mece of Tsar Ivan the 
Terrible, whom he deliberately betrased into her uncle’s far from 
gentle clulciies, a piece of service which, he wrote, “ was very accept 
able, whereof I much repent me * And if these were the doings of 
the best and we might almost add, official adventurers, what could 
be expected from the manv exceedingly rough diamonds who were 
able, in those days of light tonnage and small crews often armed wnth 
bows and arrows, to man a ship and put to sea ? Such ]oIIy work, 
no doubt, as when 
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“ Four and twenty Spaniard*. 

Mighty mtn of rank. 

With theh SJgnon* 

Had to walk the plank ’ * 

The fact is that the Channel swarmed with every description 
and nationality of pirate craft, and the line between a pirate and a 
lawful adventurer was not an easy one to draw Manv gallant 
gentlemen accepted letters of marque from the Huguenot leaders 
m France, and some of these died hghting brat cly for the Protestant 
cause, either as the Queen’s men, or the Prince of Condd’s in France 
Some of them left their irregular career to take important posts 
under the government, like Ned Horsey, who became Sir Edward 
Horses and Gotemor of what was then the important outpost of 
the Isle of Wight But there were others, and of what kidney they 
w ere IS rendered sufficiently apparent by a dispatch of Sir F Chamber 
lam tu the Pnvt Council, m 1546, from the Isle of Guernsey “ The 
coasts there,” he writes, “ are much haunted by piratical English 
men, by whom many murders and outrages are committed,” and 
he asks to have a small well manned pinnace placed at his disposal, 
a proof that most of these marauders must have been gentlemen in 
a very small way of busmess, much the same, no doubt, as put out 
from every port and creek during the passage of the Armada down 
♦he Channel, to swarm, like angry wasps, round the stragglmg 
crowd of galleons 

The records of the Port of Rye arc filled with the doings of pirates, 
whom It was quite beyond the resources of either State or mumcipabty 
to control hut whose efforts against Catholics were cordially assisted 
by the mhabitants of the town The Sea Beggars of the Netherlands 
who started the revolt against Alva joined m the game with letters 
of marque from the Pnnee of Orange, and were popular enough 
among the townspeople until they went the usual way of extending 
their attentions to the ships of aU nations There is a petition to 
the Pnvy Council, m 1682 , from the Mayor and inhabitants of Poole, 
“ fox reform of abuses occasioned by notonous pirates who haunt 
the harbour and road of Stondland to the utter undoing of the poor 
town of Poole and who threaten not onlv to break the prisons there 
and so to cany the pnsoneis away pirates but also to fire the town* 
or teke away the victual* earned by its small barks " One Spanish 
ship was actuaUy taken b> a pirate out of Falmouth harbour 
But while It would be misleading to treat Elizabeth’s adventurers 
^Quoted In ^ 
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or dramatist could imagine was a divided England, and tins feeling 
helps to explain how it was that the nation instinctively sought refuge 
in a system hkc the Elizabethan, which subordinated religious and 
all other considerations to the one object of keeping it united under 
a firm government, and yet without forfeiting that which gave it 
its distinctive character and made England lovable to English* 
men It was the one redeeming feature amid the genera) gloom 
that Englishmen were, on the whole, convinced that only themselves 
could be the architects of their own rum It was not Rome that had 
conquered Arthur, but Mordred; it sxas, in Sacks ille's play, the 
quarrels of their own princes that had left our Trojan ancestors 
a prey to the foreigner 

The merciless ngour with which any subject was pursued who 
was suspected of threatening the peace of the realm is explained 
by the fart that Englishmen saw themselves under a humiliation 
that would neve^ have been but for traitors, national blacklegs 
That they had not lost their belief in the essential soundness of 
England is shown by the fact that the gloom is relieved by one 
fine panegyric of the Commonwealth by Sir Thomas Smith, who, 
lawyer that he was, found the basis of our constitution m our Common 
Law, os distinct from the Roman Law of the Continent And yet 
if I lizabeth had perished by force of arms or the assassin’s knife 
at any time withm the first twenty years of her reign, her name 
would have been Unked with a time of singular barrenness, and we 
should perhaps have talked of “ Poor Queen Bess’s cheerless days ” 


9 

The Ace of AnvcNTUREBs 

Lbzabeth’s policy was to sit still and play for time, but to follow 
such an example of wise passivity was not necessarily in accordance 
with the desires or interests of individuals among her subjects 
T!lie two outstanding features of a situation charged with peril and 
hostility were that for reasons of their own, neither Elizabeth nor 
Philip would fight — ‘as yet Everybody knew perfectly well that 
at the first favourable opportunity Phihp would make such a Hell 
m England as he had made in the Netherlands , there was one time 
when his half brother, Don John of Austria, had been on tlie point 
of ttansfemng the whole Netherlands army to England, m the cause 
of that lady in distress, Mary, Queen of Scots It became equally 
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^^ell kno^rij thflt Elizabeth desired nothing better than to do nil 
the harm she could to Philip ynthout quite stepping over the line 
betueen peace, of n sort, and war Another fact was beginning 
to be disco\ercd about the colossal Empire of Spam Its %er> 
size made it \ulncnible The \elerans of Al\a and Parma might 
be lUMncible in their own clement, but the coast was the limit of 
their power The sea was for the adventurer 

The conditions of Elizabeth’s reign gave the adventurer the 
golden opportimilv for coming into his owTi Even before her 
accession he had been abroad, puslung into the ice of the arctic 
w inter m quest of the North East Passage that did not evtst, or putting 
out from some Cornish creek m pursuit of a well laden Spamard 
trading between Antwcrji and Cadiz The fiery persecution of Mary’s 
reign had the effect of drmng a number of Protestant gentleman 
of good families to seek their safety and fortunes on the high seas 
Conspicuous among these were the natives of the two South ^\c5tem 
shires, Devon and Cornwall, that had once formed the Celtic hinter 
land of ^\essex It is permissible to conjecture that the strain of 
Celtic blood liad something to do with the restlessness of imagination, 
the desire to push forth into the unknown, that inspired so many 
of these worthies But the whole spirit of the Renaissance was 
to develop the personality m this world on account of the very 
restriction that cut off its hope of the next New worlds were calling, 
Eldotados, empires — of that day much more than of our own ate 
Mr Kipling’s words true — 

The blmdesl blulls hold good dear lass 
And the Eldest tales are true 

And the men bulk b»g ot* the old trs^ out osto trail, the out trail 

And life runs large on the long trail — ^thc trail that Is always new 

The discov er> of Columbus had changed England from an outpost 
of Continental Europe to an island in the middle of the world, but 
It took our slow imaginations more than half a century to realize 
the difference The chief work of the pre Elizabethan years was the 
cutting loose of our Continental moonngs Henry VIII had burst 
the bonds that tied us to Rome, and the fall of Calais had destroyed 
our bndgehead for French adventures But England had lagged 
behind Spam and even France m the exploitation of the New World 
and when she did come into the field it was, charactenstically 
enough, not, except indirectly, as part of State pobey, but by the 
enterprise of individual Englishmen 

It would bo proStless to attempt any condensation of the splendid 
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story of Elizabethan adventure, it requires to be read, ciery page 
of it, in Hakluyt A glance at a map, on vihich the tracks of some 
of these men are marked, will show how Englishmen, through almost 
incredible difhcuUies and hardships, won their way to the remotest 
parts of the globe, opening avenues for our now rapidly expanding 
trade Tlieir enterprises are none the Jess wonderful for their 
frequent misdirection Englishmen were obsessed with the idea 
of finding a North Blast or a North West Passage, and it was this 
that fnrtunate)y bung back their coio/itzma eihrts and, inadenlaDy, 
enabled ns tu get into lucrative trade relations with the Isars by 
wax of Archangel It would have been fatal had we tried to develop 
an empire on the lines of Spain Perhaps the most Interesting, 
in the light of subsequent historj, of all these joumevs is that of 
Filth, who gave the first detailed English descnption of Vhat was 
subsequently to be our Empire of India, and who coxered the long, 
straight, twenty two miles of road from Agra to Fatepursikn, at 
the time when this xvas one continuous bazaar, m the reign of a 
monarch who could have gix en an example of toleration and enlighten 
ment to every sovereign m Curope^the wise and magnificent 
Akbar 

There was however, a class of adventurer who found a less 
reputable field for his activities tVhen men take the law into 
their own hands, it is an easy transition Irum smiting the enemies 
of one’s faith and country to plundering anyone whatever with 
pockets fat enougfi to pick \Vlierc the individual is let loose on 
the seas with little or no control from higher authority he will 
naturally tend to thrive accord ng to his nature and an atmosphere 
of general Ian lessness does not tend to make men too delicate in their 
methods There la a seamy side to the doings of even our most 
gallant adventurers It is not pleasant to read of Cavendish 
capturing three Spaniaids and a Fleming arid torturing them for 
news as if this were all part of the day s work nor of the particularly 
mean trick played by Sir Jerome Horsey on a niece of Tsar Ivan the 
Temble whom he deliberately betraved into her uncle s far from 
gentle clutches a piece of service which he wrote ‘ was very accept 
able whereof t much repent me ** And if these were the doings of 
the best and we might almost add, official adventurers what could 
be expected from the many exceedingly rough diamonds ivho ivere 
able in those days of light tonnage and small crews often armed w ith 
bows and arrows, to man a ship and put to sea ? Such jolly work, 
no doubt, as when 
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*• Four and twenty Spamtrd*. 
flight) men of rank, 
thflr Signoras 
Itad to i»atk the pJank ' * 

The fact ut that the Channel swarroetl with etcrj description 
and nationality of pirate craft, and the line between a pirate and a 
lawful ad\cnlurcr was not an easy one to draw ^fanv gallant 
gentlemen accepted letters of marque from tfie Huguenot leaders 
m France, and some of these died fighting bras clj for the Protestant 
cause, cither as the Queen's men, or the Pnnee of Condi’s m France 
Some of them left Ihcir irregular career to take important posts 
under the government, like Ned Horsey, who became Sir Edward 
Horsev and Governor of what v'as then the important outpost of 
the Isle of W ight Cut there were others, and of what kidney they 
were IS rendered sufTicicntlj opparetilb) a dispatch of Sir F Chamber 
lam to the Pnv v Council, m 1540, from the Isle of Guernsey '* The 
coasts there,” he writes, ” arc much haunted h> piratical English 
men, by v?hom many murders and outrages are committed,” and 
he asks to have a small, well manned pinnace placed at his disposal, 
a proof that most of these marauders must have been gentlemen m 
a very small way of business, much the same, no doubt, as put out 
from everv port and creek during the pa'^age of the Armada down 
the Channel, to swarm, like angry wasps, round the straggling 
crowd of galleons 

The records of the Port of Rye arc filled vvith the doings of pirates, 
whom It was quite bejond the resources of either Stale or municipality 
to control, but whose eflorts against Catholics were cordiallv assisted 
by the inhabitants of the towTi The Sea Beggars of the Netherlands, 
who started the revolt against Alva joined in the game with letters 
of marque from the Pnnee of Orange, and were popular enough 
among the townspeople until they went the usual way of extending 
thru- attentions to the ships of all nations There is a petition to 
the Pnvy Council in 1582, from the Mayor and inhabitants of Poole, 
” for reform of abuses occasioned by notorious pirates who haunt 
the harbour and road of Stondland to the utter undoing of the poor 
town of Poole, and who threaten not onW to break the prisons there 
and so to carry the pnsoners away pirates but also to fire the town* 
or take away the victuals carried by its small barks ” One Spanish 
ihip was actually taken bj a pirate out of Falmouth harbour 
But wVJe It v^ould bt misleadBig to treat Ehrabolh's advrntuttra 

■ Quotrf to B!^, fa iw, aad Cotawjl by a H Nor..y 
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Ri If tlicv wcrr nil the worth) Frotfitant urn «Iop tlcar (o the hrnrt 
of Kinpley, ll Motihl l»e unjuit nnd, for nn 1- n^litlimnn, jjtmnttiml, 
to lump them tofrll»er Jf they were nil nifTinni nnd pirnlcj in the 
ortlinnrj irn^c of tlie I'ortI Tlie fuel u ihnt the> mcludctl exerv 
kind nnd th»dr of ehnrtcter, from Sir Kmnrn Drake, one of Ihc 
nohlcil and mytt la> nhle men thnl e%er lued, to icoundrrli like t\ anl. 
who, when the death of the ijirnt Queen cndeil the dnjs when it wni 
»ftfr to phinder SpAninnli. took aenjee with the Uarhnrj eorvurs 
n>c pftfjes of Ilnklmt estahhih jt l>c)ond a iJoiihl that man) of the 
ndventueen were men of prat and umple heart, and often reh,'ioiii 
enthusiAsla Frohuher aet op tor hit frrw, when the) famJ forth 
into the ic) wntera North of Canada, n atandant ofdAil) life that mi{;ht 
ha\e aatisfietl the ae>efe4t re<|Uifrinent» of Cromwcll'a “aamts**, 
and there is no more impreisise aeene in our history tiuin that of 
Captain Doughtj, who had l>ern |mtly condemned for calculated 
induciphne, partaking with Drake of the Holy Communion before 
bis execution Nothing could Isetter express the liest tjpe of 
Knghshmen's serene conddenee and consciousness of a just cause, 
than Drake's words on the approach of the Armada “ NVser was 
fleet so strong as this, but the I.onl of Strength Is stronger ” 

It would be the senest cant to talk os if tl>e o}>erntion.s of mlr 
adsenturers against the Spaniards, on this or the other side of the 
line, were just onhnary piracy Spain may have been nominallj 
at peace VTilh Fngland, but the cruelties that she praclisetl on innocent 
English traders and seamen, for no worse enme than their holding 
the established faith of their country, were notorious A Spanish 
port was no safe place for an Fnglishinon There was also the 
monstrous pretension, on the part of Spain and Portugal, and sub- 
sequently of Spam alone, to establish an cxclusiv e monopoly over 
the whole of the New ^^orId, to shut out all other nations from 
peaceful trade, and to enforce this monopoly h\ every device of 
crucltj and treachery imaginable llomble stones were told of the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, nnd It was only human nature that 
English seamen should retaliate by such methods os that of Cobliam, 
who sewed up a Spanish crew m a sad and so consigned them to 
the fishes Peace or no peace, Spanish merchandise and Spanish 
gold wens fair game, and we entertain infinitely more respect for 
the methods of our Drakes and Oxenhams than for those of the 
respectable Hussclls and their like whose depredations were at the 
expense of their oven countrymen — too often of the poorest 

It is only fair to say that the Queen and her council did their 
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best to suppress piracN, propcrlj so called Burleigh w-fts an 
uncomproniising cnemj of pirates, and he looked uilh scant ro\our 
on the adventures of Drake himself— the Captain Doughlv to whom 
we have alrcad) refemti was supposed to have been inspired by 
him “ 1 hate all pirates mortalU,” wrote Burleigh on one occasion, 
and there is no doubt of his honesty in the matter. But the problem 
was one with which no government could cope, and Lhiabcth was 
not above giving secret encourogcnicnl to men who were plurkiiig 
the feathers of her great enemj. tVhen she openly knighted Drake 
on his return from a buccaneering voyage of unprecedented returns, 
when she wore plundered jeweU ' in her crown and calmlv IhrcHtcned 
to imprison the Spanish ambassador when he hinted at the affair 
coming to cannon, it began to convince even the slow mtclhgcncc 
of Philip that something decisive must be done 

The Fhzabethari adventurer was a land dog as well as a sea- 
dog We have seen him already fighting for the Huguenots, and the 
rebellion of the Low Countries gave him an even more promising 
field of operations There were plentv of Englishmen in the Kether 
lands before Lluabeth took the cause into her own hands by allowing 
the Earl of Leicester to join m the defence of these provinces with 
English troops to support him Tins episode is chiefiy remarkable 
for the affair which ended in the death of the most brilliant of all 
tre Elizabethan gentlemen, the young and acconiphshed Sir Philip 
Sidnev He illustrates the strength and also the weakness of the 
svstem which allowed the most important objects of policy to be 
earned out bv individuals, more or less on their own initiative tVith 
all his gracious and endearing qualities he had not the sense of 
divcipline that makes an efficient soldier or servant of the State 
He had wanted to accompanv Drake on one of his vovages, but 
Drake had not wanted him, and for the best of reasons — Drake was 
a disciplinarian and meant to be obeyed The offair that ended 
in Sidney’s death would, under modem conditions, have ended, if 
he had survived, in a court martial for gross disobedience of orders, 
the charge m which he and other young bloods took part hnvmf» 
sacrificed the whole military objective, which was the capture of 
a Spanisli convoy 

It was the exploits of these adventurers and not any national 
enterprise that began, about m the seventies, to lift the spirits of 
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Englishmen out of the gloom into which Ihev had fallen m the 
beginning of the reign It was the adventurers, whose exploits, 
passed from tongue to longue and hawhctl in broadsheeLs abvut the 
streets, began to ruflle up the spirits of Englishmen, and convince 
them, m the absence of anv great national vjctorv, that thev were 
still the men of Cressj and Agmeourt And htemture. whcnitbegms 
to revive and gather inspiration with astonishing rapidity, passes 
through a phase of wild and chaotic individualism, fts the spirit 
of the sea dogs enters into it As m travel and buccaneering, so 
in letters, abundance oflife is seeking vent inaction, real or imaginary, 
in Wild and bizarre expenments — abundance without discipline and 
therefore, as jet, without full coherence This phase may be said 
to last right up to the final breach with Spain and the triumph over 
the Armada 

The last and greatest of these author adventurers is Kit Marlowe, 
the premature and bloody close of whose career ushers in the dawn 
of Shakespeare’s, and whose mfluence is plainly apparent in the 
greater dramatist’s earliest work The towering and hectoring 
swell of Marlowe’s metre, the ruthless and boundless thirst for power 
that IS the dominant motive of all his heroes, and their innocence 
of public spirit, are the faithful reflection of o time wlien the high 
seas were every man’s hunting ground and to whom, as jesting 
Shakespeare put it 

“ the world • my i»y«ter, 
tVhich I with sword wiU open I ' 

klost triumphant of all Marlowe’s characters is the figure he makes 
of the terrible Duke of Guise, in a topical play wntten to voice the 
horror excited by the massacre of St Bartholomew It is obv lous 
that Guise ought to be the villain of the piece, and so, m a sense, 
he IS But it IS evident that Marlowe loves Guise as much as, and 
more frankly than, Milton loves Satan The Duke’s personality 
dominates the play, the finest lines are given to hun, even in death 
he IS glorious — unconquered — 

*' T tuc la meise ' Pensb (fuauenots ' 

Thus Caesar did go forth and thus he died I 

Marlowe’s Edward II is not, like Shakespeare’s chroniele plays, 
devoted primarily to the glory and development of England hut 
IS a thunderous and almost unmeaning cla^h of tumultuous person 
ahties, it IS in fact, a first class costume play not a criticism of 
history In Tnviburlaine, Marlowe fairlj surpasses himself m 
drawing such a hero as every true Elizabethan must have seen 
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himself sometimes in his rosiest dreams ndmg in a chariot, driving 
n team of Kings, and rating them for not J>emg able to do more 
than twent> miles a dn> As for Dr Faiufus, it is amusing to contrast 
MarloncS sersion \Mth that of Goethe Tlic Elizabethan doctor 
has no \earmngs after the one mctaphj'sically perfect moment, 
and Jlarlowc, though he had hllle enough sense of a joke, would 
ha\c rocked uith laughter at the notion of a sentimental would be 
suicide, dnven to the poison cup by the inadequacy of human know- 
ledge ond putting it doum again because the Blaster Bells happen to 
start ringing Doctor Faustus knows perfectlv well what he wanks 
and, unlike Faust, understands the necessity nf paying up at the 
end of it He has bargained his imroortHl soul for a few crowded 
years of UCe, kissmg Helen, a genuuic Helen and no misty emanation, 
of classical poetry, calling up Wind Homer to sing, lotting oil squibs 
under the Pope’s chair, aU that is glonous, all that is .vulgar- 
only life I 

Marlow is but one member of a regular blood end thunder school 
which includes Kyd the sportue Kvd os he was ironically tailed, 
Greene, who is supposed to have called Shakespeare an upstart 
crow, and Shakespeare himself, in that genial chapter of horrors, 
TtiM Androntcus, though in this play there are already touche^ that 
reveal the pitiful and public spirited bard to whose throne these 
others could never soar There is a delicious plate to illustrate 
Kv d’s tragedy of Jeronimn in which one character is hanging from 
a tree, a lady in the background, callmg ‘ Murder 1 Helpl” is 
being restrained bv a gallant with a drawn sword, who is calling 
“ Stop her mouth ’ ” while an elderlv gentleman, with a sword in 
one hand and a lighted torch in the other, is saving, ” Alas, it is my 
son Horatio I ” The thriUmgest cowboy film or Surrev side melo 
drama is tame stulf compared with this I 


10 

The Awakevtno Muse 

To understand the significance of the Sturm und Drang 
that preluded the full glory of Shakespeare and Spenser, we must 
not only look to national conditions England was still m close 
enough touch with the Continent to be sensitive to those great 
outward spreading waves of thought and feeling that penodicaUv 
renewed her spirit We have seen how the Renaissance came to 
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England first and in part >^ith Chaucer, how with th'* early Tudors 
Italian scholarship had captured the intelligentsia ol the nation 
It seemed as if the group that centred round Erasmus under the 
auspices of the young Henrv Vlll were destined to leaven the whole 
life of the nation This promise was very iniperfectlv fulMled, 
though the foundations of a subsequent revival were laid more 
truly than man} ah the time imagined For if there was one thing 
that the men of the Tudor Renaissance did understand and con 
eentrate upon, it vas education Such famous pedagogues as Dean 
Cnlet and Lily of St Pauls, Elyot and Ascham, Cheke, and Udall, 
are suffiiient to show how seriously the task ot education, at least 
that of the upper class, was taken in hand, while such Imgmstie 
and learned prodigies as poor young I ady Jane Grev are sufTi lent 
evidence that their efforts were not m vain The seeds of a national 
culture,, when thev were wafted across the sea, did not fall on an 
unprepared soil The young gentleman of Sidney’s da\ was as 
deft at turning a sonnet as his present dev successor at stopping 
an approach on the green 

One cause of the comparalivefailureof the early Tudor Renaissance 
we have noted m the depressing course of national affairs after 
Henrv VIII’s death But there is another which, though we must 
assign it a secondary (ilace, must have been efficient, ot least to some 
extent The sourte of inspiration was mainly Italian, and between 
Italy and England there was a long journev and often flctnel> 
hostile territory It was no easv matter to keep touch, esen when 
the bond oi unity still existed that was supplied bv the Roman Church 
\Vhcn that hood was snapped, England and Italv were separated 
bv a wider gulf than before Either might have said to the other, 
like Dr It atts to the atheists 

There » a wide dirference in our race. 

And d fT’erent are oiir 

The Rennssancp in Italy had lieen declining m genius and \igour 
throughout the sixteenth century, and the dendlv blight of the 
Counter Reformation was now to settle on the Imd Italy nricr 
ceased to be fruitful of inspiration, of a sort, down to the declining 
days of the eighteenth century, but she censed to be the mam source 
The soul of the Renaissance, like I/'onardo da \ inci, crossed the 
Alps and found a home in Vmnee 

It was inevitable that it shculd Iwso, for the Renaissance was life, 

1 and where hbcrtv is crushed out of a people, life runs cold 'Iichel 
angelo knew it , his ^lght, the night of Italv, flung herself at the 
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feef of her ideal Medici, the patriot hero who could nc\ er be, closing 
her tjes in uneasj slumber with a prajer to those who went b\ to 
trend softlj that" she raipht for{ret But the last despairing erv 
had hardly been rent from the cold marble of the tomb when, out 
of distant Touramc, there awoke a burst of laughter whose rever- 
berations base even now not died awaj. Rabelais had arisen, 
the child of earth, with a thirst never to be sated, not for righteousness, 
but for evervthing life had to give, here and now. “ Drink 1 ” 
was the last word of human wisdom The spirit of medieval 
Christinnitj was never more whole heartedly contradicted Rabelais 
had his heaven, but it was a heaven on earth and of the earth 
“ AU Ihtir life was spent not in laws, statutes or rules, but 
according to their own free will and pleasure in all Ihcir rule 
and strictest tie of their order there was but this one clause to be 
observed, 

DO IVIIAT THOU tMLT , 

because men that are free, well bom, well bred, and conversant 
m honest companies have naturally an instinct and spur that 
prompts them unto virtuous actions, and withdraws them from 
vice, which is called honour ” 

Mith the coming of Rabelais Italv cease> to be the leader of 
the Renaissance, and France for awhile takes up the running She 
produced a line of classical scholars of even greater accomplishment 
than those who had adorned the Florentine Academv, partly, no 
doubt, because the way had been prepared for them , she gave birth 
to a school of poets who for Ivnc delicacy have never been surpassed , 
her long and di ubtful c< ntest of Catholic and Huguenot gave rise 
to political speculations of the most daring order The culminating 
figure of the French Renaissance is however, Montaigne It was 
for him to demonstrate the supreme importance of personality 
He made the discovery in practice that Descartes was afterwards 
to make in theory, that though everything else may be wrapjied 
in doubt, one truth at least is certain — I exist It is not what 
a man gets, nor the power that be wields, nor the figure he cuts m 
the world that matters, hut what he is “Thou hast biismess 
en(»ugh withm thvself, therefore stray not abroad men give them 
sebes to hire we should thriftily husband our mind’s Iibertj " 
Ibe Christian had said that the world counts for nothing in com 
parison with a man’s prospects m the world to come, Monlaigne 
thought that nothing counts much hut what a man is here m the 
only life we are sure of ’ 
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S«ch was ihc Trench ncnaissance of the sixteenth century, 
and It was fortunate for I n^Iand that she was, diirinp the rcipii 
of riirabcth, jicnilmrly open to 1 rencli influence Otir humiliation 
at Calais had remosed at once the temptation for rnglisli sovcrcipni 
to use It ns a base for another Agincourt ads rnture, and the standing 
gricsancc from which France had suffered by the violation of her 
soil Tlie breaking of the old Iturpundian alliance by the v lolcncc of 
Aha, and the evergrowing hostililj between Fngland and Spain, 
tended, m despite of religion to make French policy grav itatc tow ards 
an understanding with Tngland TI.e capture of Uilh removed one 
main source of contention m the shape of the franco Scottis 


alliance , 

Elizabeth knew veil how to turn such a situation to pro it, and 
did not hesitate to use her own charms ns a pawn in the diplomatic 
game She tarnc-<l on desperate flirtations with two sucicwive 
French pnntes, which never quite ripened to mnmngc, but which 
helped to bring about a rapprofhment between the two nations that 
was not conRned to the political sphere 1 renchmen were about 
the court. French literary fashions came into vogue, 1 wnch lines 
were even inserted, with charming effect, into English songs 
*'PaTdona moy je t</tir en prte", “AW« iei« »non btl amt F 
to take the two happiest So tlial instead of coarse abuse and shouts 
of “French dogue 1 ” our neighbours were now greeted with the 
immortal compbrnent of Sidney to 

That Bweet enemy, Irnnoe 

There »»s also the porrerful stiniuhis to understanding that came 
from the sympathy between Engloh and French Protestant and 
from the thousands of the latter ssho sought ^uisiM 

persecution on our shores These men brought 
by no means likely to he smiled upon by the poiiers that were in 
England Theories were ahn»d ahout free Ce™an 
governed themselves and whose children ought to be I!”'"™ "6 
Lmselve, now, res olntionarv notions about the “ "f 

the servant of the people and liable like other servants 
But the trait of these notions was to be garnered ty other hands 
than those of Elizabeths generation 

The French Renaissance therefore, came in full force to England 
at the very time when the country was surging wi a wi an 
disordered individualism tliat sought any an every ou e e 
result was a senes of attempts on the part of our poets Jonialists 
and prose writers to carry Olympus by storm wit as g e 
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a confidence as impelled Grenville to attack, vrjth his one ship, 
the whole Spanish fleet One of the strangest literarj extravagances 
on record is the movement known as “ euphuism ”, which consisted 
m an exuberant experimentation m language, which is the very 
reverse of decadence, because, instead of using curious words to 
tickle a jaded palate, it is the sheer overflow of high spirits—” idle 
fmo ” as one song puts it The manifesto of this school may be said 
to be John Ljly’s Euphues and his England, from which we 
extract the following ijuile typical passage . 

“She hath exiled the swallow that sought to spoil the grass- 
hopper, and given bitter almonds to the ravenous wolves, that 
endeavoured to devour the sdW lambs, burning even with the breath 
of her mouth like the pnncelv stag the serpents that were engendered 
, by the breath of the huge elephant, so that now all her enemies 
are ns vs hist as the bird Attagcn, who never smgeth any time after 
she 15 taken, nor they being so overtaken ” 

The lady refened to is not, as might be supposed, the iiroprietrrss 
of a menagene, but Fhzabeth This euphuism affected the early 
stjle of Shakespeare, it is rampant m Love's Labour Lost and is 
a blemish that octastoually mars the beauty of Romeo and Juliet 
Uc are now in a position to appreciate the strength and defect 
of tiie rapidly maturing Ehiabcthan hlcrature Its strength is 
in Its abundance of life, m its perfect realization of uhat vus to be 
Blake’s motto, “Fnergv is an eternal delight ” To them life was 
cnergv and energy joj And life is, after all, the root of the matter 
Their weakness was their absolute lack of discipline Of that 
immense energy too large a part was wasted, dissijiated, turned to 
trivial or impossible ends Thu we 6nd the greatness of their 
work in fairly direct proportion to the restraint imposed upon it 
bv the conditions of its medium It is stronger in poetry than m 
prose, because the strict conditions of the sonnet and other imported 
forms compelled the poets to some sort of restraint and concentration 
Eluabethan prose is no doubt magnificent but it is so incoherent 
both in the construction of its sentences and in the power to con 
centtate on the development of a roam theme, tint it is schlom very 
readable except in patches here and there Almost any paragraph 
we may open upon m Sidney’s ^rcadio retains the fragrance of his 
personabtv, as of crushed rosc^, but to wade through the Arcadia 
from beginning to end is a task that few would care to underlake 
and fewer still would carry through The greatest of Elizabethan 
prose was m translations, because here the translator was never for 
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a inoment loft to his oiin device«i. North’s Plutarch «as the transla 
tion of a translation, and the fact of the undiscifihncd Fnglish mind 
being brought into prolonged contact «tth French hibits of ore’er 
and restraint as m this und in Flono s Montaigne, i\as of inestimable 
\ahic But Fnghshinen had already !>ecn bequeathed a treasure 
beyond price in the model alfordedbv the prose of the Praver Book 
and the Bible , 

Of a deeper seated weakness, which is that of the whole 
Ecnaissinte it. insens.bilitv to the 1 iglictt spinliial values ive have 
already spoken and shall haac to speak again 


The SiiPRCMF Crisis 

After the mortlei by King Philip s instigation of the patriot 
leader of the revolted Netherhnds William the Silent “fS™ 

to move with rapiditj to a crisis England and Holhnd both 
knew that the fall of the one would entail that of the other and m 
1685 the most consummate mililarv commander of t c age, 
Prince of Parma struck a resounding How for Spam Iw the siege 
and capture of Antwerp It was then that Elirabcth 

wiselv declined the sovereignty of the Netherlands a ow 

to inters ene with English troops Philip was fast osing the remnants 
of his sorely tried pntiencc Drake was now FI Draco the Dragon 
to Spaniards Ko port or tremmre ship In thru vast overseas Empire 
was safe That Emp™ was now vaster thal, ever 

With all her rolonies, had been absorbed into pain ^ , 

a vast coljssus bestriding East and Wes w 

Fhrabeth tlini gb with some womanlv hesitation too PF 

Inn, tv of severing the last thin thread hj ‘ SI Irtt 

of Damocles was kept from falling The moral, ly o Maw SU art s 

execution may be open to ' "a' ” Elisabeth l.kf 

rskilHlTramr h.Tbr^^t up England to the W.mg p.t^h 
she was as readv for the supreme test as thirtv v ears before she was 
unprepared The challenge of Fothenngav rang through Europe, 
and heavily but with ponderous decision Phi ip too ' '‘P 

The plan was simple a fleet ofoverwhelming strength embody mg 
the whole gathered might of the Spanish Empire, was o n e 
Channel order to cover the Innd.og of Parma with his armv of 
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\eterans, Tlie Catholics in England, ko Philip's intelligence ran, 
would fioclv to lus standard It was on Uiw that Philip counted, 
not on the possibilitj of \nnquishing a united England. Some 
histonans ha^e been misinformed enough to write as if on Parma's 
landing all would haie been oicr but for the shouting The Prince 
himself, cool headed soldier that he was, knew better and said so 
Ccrtainlj Leicester would ha\e been a child in his hands, but a 
united Fnghnd was not to be manociu'tcd out of existence by twenty 
or thirtj thourand men In order to succeed it was necessary for 
Spam to ha\e the command of the sea and nn England diNided 
against herself 

So far from attaining this latter end, Philip, by his open threat 
to our shores, had done the one thing needful to transform an unruly 
indiMdualism into an ardent and conscious patriotism. The 
adicnturers with one accord ceased playing for their own hands 
and fell into tlieic places in the national team The Catholics 
forgot the Pope's bull and the |)enal laws, and rallied to Ehrabctli 
The Northern lords, alwajs the most promising element of a rebellion, 
Nitd with each other in proofs of lo\alt> A Protestant member 
of the great Cathobc famiU of Howard was at Plymouth in command 
of the grand fleet there assembled The Caiboht Lord Motley wotc 
offering troops to defend his “natural and sweet country " The 
all important city of London, which had blared with bonfires on 
the condeninnlion of Marv, Queen of Scots, when asked to furnish 
a quota of ships and men, had begged the Queen to accept double 
^^hen Lhrjibeth rode along the cheering ranks at Tilbury, with her 
“Let tiTants fear ”, Parma was already a beaten man 

Never before had patriotism burnt with such a pure and intense 
ardour In even utterance of the lime there is the same conscious* 
ness of national invnncibilitj , no matter what the odds The sea 
dogs speak with otic •vmce. “ it is not hononrable *' — the w ords are 
those of Hawkins — “ for the Qu**en of England to be in nny fear 
of the King of Spain “ Stitt more emphatie are the words of an old 
salt who had been in a Spanish prison and had succeeded in getting 
auay . “thev make much account of their beastly great ships, 
but any good English ship is able to combat them ” Tlie story of 
Drake’s game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe may be unproved, fiut 
nothing is more probable in itself The experienced seaman,’ who 
had crippled the Armada and m^lit have destroved it only n year 
before, knew weU enough that the unwieWly galleons, spread m 
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a crescent of seven riiiles from end to end, were drifting to their 
doom — they stood not the ghost of a chance 

For war is m the long run not an affair of big battalions nor 
of strategical skill, but a clash of civilizations, and such a hidebound 
and heavy witted civilization as that of Spam was certain to break 
against the livmg and glowing resistance of little England The 
Spanish fleet was outwitted even before it set sail It was years 
behind the times, designed for the needs of Mediterranean warfare 
where ships were manoeuvred m close order like companies of soldiers, 
and where ramming and boarding were relied upon for success The 
commanders of these galleons were qualified not by seamanship 
but by rank , only a Duke or a Marquis was eligible, and the Admiral 
in Chief was a court favourite without even a pretence to competence 
The Spaniards were ps brave as lions and actuated by something 
of the crusading spirit that had shattered the Turks at Lepanto, 
but against the superior intelligence andseamanship of their adversary 
they were as helpless as a flock of sheep 

\^hat happened was simple For a week the handy and well 
gunned ships of the Queen sailed round and through the Armada 
as it sailed up the Channel, " plucking their feathers ” as Drake 
expressed it The Spaniards, harassed and damaged, but still 
substantially intact, found a somewhat insecure refuge in Calais 
roads, from which Howard*succeeded m bolting them, m disgraceful 
panic, by the bluff of a few flreships Ihe English fleet, now freshly 
supplied with ammunition, dashed in tor the decisive battle off 
Gravclmes, and all day long they shot the galleons to pieces ivith 
hardly any possibility of retaliation Poor Pamia himself safely 
bottled up by the Dutchmen, had the mortification of w atcliing his 
convo% mg fleet driven past, to the great joy of Drake, bv a Southerly 
wind to the Northward, and the Englishmen speeding their departure 
with their few reniainmg rounds The Armada was hopelessly 
beaten , even when the pursuit relaxed it dared not return, choosing 
rather to brave the perils of a homeward vovage round the North 
of Scotland than the terrible English fleet Only a fraction of the 
once proud galleons, infested with disease and m the last depth 
of human misery, crawled back to Spam After thirty 5 cars of 
hesitation, Philip had put it to the touch, and lost all 

Had Fngland been capable of a sustained and disciplined effort 
of national concentration, she might have followed up this success 
by the utter overthrow of Spam as a maritime and imperial power 
I But It was just this sort of effort of which she was incapable Tlie 
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jndiscipbne engeodered by an age of pnvate adventure was too 
deeplv ingromed Elizabeth, m spite of the meanness of nhich she 
IS too often aecuscd, foUo^^ed up her victor> with energy and sound 
strategical instinct by striking a blow for Portugal But the 
Eluabrthans were as incapable of slicking to the mam object of a 
nasal offensive ns they were of ordering their prose The expedition, 
which was meant for Lisbon, wasted itself at Corunna Even m 
the defeat of the Armada, discipline bad not been at too high a level , 
Drake himself had had a lapse from grace when he left the fleet 
to plunder a galleon and Howard had been late at the decisive battle 
for a similar reason An attempt to capture the Treasure Fleet 
was ruined bv the gross indiscipline of one Baskennlle, and when 
' at last the feat was accomplished it was by a Dutchman The 
immortal exploit of the Little Revenge in fighting a whole Spanish 
fleet was a wanton sacrifice of one of the Queen’s ships to on 
indefensible even if an heroic piece of swagger The storm of Cadiz 
IS the one really satisfactory episode of the long drawn anticlimax 
of the naval war, and that was not free from blemish 


12 

Tnr: Euzabethan SrpmctiME 


The defeat of the Armada the most dramatic triumph m the 
whole of our history, ushers in the full glory that we know as Eliza 
bethan Its effect on the country of dissipating the last shades of 
the gloom with which the reign had opened, and removing the 
weight of anxiety which the consciousness of thh Spanish menace 
had engendered, was incalculable England, merrv as she was 
never to be again burst mto the full consciousness of her greatness, 
her beauty, and the .nlace that of jg?ht Jwdnrgwd j-j» .he^ jiarntid vt? 
none among the nations And this sense of the joy of being Engluh 
overflowed spontaneously mto music and song It was, above all 
things a lync age 


It IS more than a comcidence that the defeat of the Armada 
should comcide with the opening ot a new era m English music 
that of the mudrigal. Hitherto, though throughout the Middle 
Ages England had been n nation joyous noth song out greatest 
composers hud devoted their chief enorts to beautifying the service 
of the Church Not that it was ajn-ays easy to distinguish the 
rehgious from the secujar. for we have Taverner, who was orgamst 
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to ^\oIscv’s Cftrdinnl or Christchurch College, composing a Mass to 
the refrain of “ \\estem wynde, wh\ dost thou blow ? ” 

Religious music had, like all branches of art, been affected by the 
exuberant and worldly spirit of the Renaissance More and more 
smee the fourteenth century, the solemn Gregorians and plain chants 
had been superseded by polyphonic compositions that tended to 
become exercises in an elaborate technique, and to lose sight of their 
purpose as adjuncts to the service of God Not onlj the Reformation, 
but even the Catholic Counter Reformation, witnessed an effort to 
purge religion of these harmonious \amties just as the Cistercians 
had, to the great ads antage of sound architecture, made a clean sweep 
of conscious ornamentation in theu- churches In music, the results 
of the sixteenth century pruning were not to confine but to stimulate 
genius In Rome itself, when it seemed likely that the reforming 
zeal of the Popes would have swept away the new music altogether, 
arose Palestrina, who showed that it was possible to wed polyphony 
to the most austere pietv In England we have a perfect galaxy of 
musical genius, of which the chief light, one of the bnghte* o a 


time, is that of Byrd , 

If the Reformation had been pushed to lU logical extreme Church 
music might have been cut down to nasal and unaccemj'ani psa m 

singing Thomas Beconvotcci the spirit of the intransigent e omiw 

when he describes music, m a sermon somewhat euphemistically 
entitled The Jewel of Joy. as “a more vain and triHing seienM 
than it becometh a man bom and appointed to matters o » 

to spend much time about it ” Hapjnly tlic two irs re ormi g 
- - the sense of being typical 


Archbishops were typical Anglicans in » r k n 

Englishmen A reasonable compromise, making t le es o o i 


worlds, was preferable in their eves to 


consistency Cranmer laid 


it down, as a working rule, that there should be a note for every 
syllable, and Parker, that Anglican of Anglicans, explained to some 
French Protestants that in our services “ we use rever nt 
mediocrity [in the sense of a ina media], and that we i no expe 


music out of our quires ” . . . i 

More than that, with our English instinct of taking the best 

where we could getit,wedid not hesitate to get our music, as we go 


• prayer book from Catholic sources 


Neither Tallis who had 


been organist to Harold’s foundation at altham nor is 
pupil, Byrd, gave more than lip service to the new fait lese wo 
master composers were, like the greatest of their contemporaries 
m the religious sphere, putting into music the spirit of t at at o ic 
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humanism that culminated in More and the pro^P of Oxford 
Urffumcrs— an instance of NielKchc’a law that musical 
expression tends to postdate the spirit it expresses Perhaps the 
first purclv Anglican nmsic is that of Orlando Gibbons in the reign 
of Janies I 

But it was impossible, in an age so satumted with pcganiini 
as that of !• hznbcth, that all the btsl tunes should be kept for God 
It IS Bjrd who, more than anylKHly else, bridges the gulf between 
sacred an<l secular music, for lus masses and anthems confer no 
surer title to immortality than the sweetness of Wotsey*$ lli/W and 
the ineffable dignity of The tart of Satisburi/t Paione 

There is no reason that music should not base overflowed earlier 
into secular channels, except that until the great menace was lifted, 
Inglaud had not the heart to hreak forth mto singing Then, indeed, 
she stepped at one stnde to a primacy she was never afterwards to 
renew The whole nation became lyncal, and it was almost a breach 
of good manners for a ladv or gentleman not to be able to read and 
render correctly at first sight his or her part in a song Tlie sweet 
part songs that arc characteristic of this time lent themselves with 
peculiar aptness to social intercourse It is characteristic of what 
IS kiiowm as ‘ polyphonic " music that all the parts of a nielodv 
are of equal importance, and not, as obtains m modem music, with 
one chief part and all the rest subordinate So that where two or 
three educated Flizabethans were gathered together, it was os natural 
for them to join ui singing as vt is for a modem house party to mitigate 
the tedium of each other s conversation by falling to bridge Tlie 
beautv of the Elirabcthnn lyric, the facility that it has for almost 
singing itself, arises from the fact that the Jyrjc is not yet thought 
of opart from niusii. The old Saxons had been a singing people, 
and after a thousand years and more the tradition was alive There 

ts Vius noticcn’die a’mnA Vne TJuxa*o<?fnan as a’uout t'he "Saxon song 

there IS a note of wistfulness, olmost of sadness, about its greatest 
joy The melancholy of Jacques in Arden was not only the affccta 
tion of euphuism It is the note which, out of the dark night of 
English song, surprised the French in Ttpperari/ ^ 

Next to music colour w the characteristic of this great outpouring 
of hfc that we know as FUrabelhan If we must seek for any origin 
except the demands of exuberant nature, we should svv that while 
the madrigal conies from Italy, the colour is imparted bv the influence 
of Ronsard and that group of French poets knovm as the PIciadc 
Tlicse men had a thirst for colour that was almost feverish and 
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forms their vcrv v,ords — anaxUer, Uondeletle, verdixsant, lermeillette 
The whole work of Spenser and Shakespeare is steeped m colour from 
beginning to end Spenser, m particular, luxuriates in deep and 
glowing hues that seem as if they were natumllv the offspnng of a 
southern climate It is not merely the * store of vermeil roses * nor 
Ducssa’s scarlet robe purflrd with gold and pearls that constitute 
Spensers colour it is implicit m his vcrv metre, in the argus 
tinted luxuriance of sound with which the svings of his muse 
are dyed 

The union of colour and sound leads to a third clement of the 
Elizabethan spirit which is best described as pageantry, the delight 
m the mere richness and circumstance of life for its own sake It is 
an element that has been misunderstood or at any rate disliked 
by critics of a later Puritan school Shakespeare it has been averred 
was incapable of describing war because of his delight m its trappings 
Such vaunts as 

Trom thy hurgonet I II rtnd thy bear 
contrast poorly with the grim matter of factness of Bunyan s pilgrim 
giant killers But it was just in this spirit of exuberant light 
heartedness that the Elizabethans did hght — Sidiiev flinging away 
his armour on a point of punctilio, Essex pitching his hat into the 
sea for joy of coming into action against Cadiz Grenville chewing 
up glasses when the excitement of battle was on him It mav have 
been as illogical m these men as |t was for Nelson to make himself 
a target by wearing all his stars at Trafalgar or for Beatty to be 
enjoying himself under fire on the bndge of the Lion instead of in 
the conning tower but with such men life is not a canal but a torrent 
and overflows its banks 

Nothing IS more characteristic of this life of the Elizabethans 
thin the manvsidedness of its expression Music and poetry were 
only two among many arts English painting which previous to 
the time of Sir Joshua onr insular modesty has so strangely under 
valued was alive and in direct continuity with an alreadv honourable 
past From the time of the ancient Northumbrian supremacy, the 
gracious art of ill immating manuscripts had been one of which 
Englishmen had been masters and now that the invention of printing 
had put this out of date its spirit survived in the portrait miniature 
There is no more delicate touth than that of Nicholas Hilliard who 
modelled himself on Holbein in miniature and w bo res elled in those 
details of ornament so dear to tl e Elizabethan heart It is character 
istic of his time that he should in his invaluable little treatise on 
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Unimng, ha'e lauded his own country and conijiatnoks as presenting 
beauties for the artist not mfenor to those of Italy. 

The forms of Elizabethan art are legion In architecture the 
Church, tliat expression of a people’s soul, had indeed ceased to be 
conspicuous, but the Fliiabcthan dwellings, great and small, are 
among the glories of England It is interesting to watch the stubborn 
resistance that the Gothic spirit continues to offer against the 
advancing classical tide from abroad As vfe should expect, it lingers 
roost obstinatelv in the dwellings of old fashioned folk, such as the 
Catholic Treshams of Rushton Hall, in the buildings of Oxford, 
whicn was even then becoming a home of lost causes, and, abo\ e all, 
in the cottages of the poor It is only when cottage building practi* 
calh ceases, that Gothic dies out of the land, and that is towards the 
end of the seventeenth century 

The Renaissance combines with Gothic m all sorts of strange 
and beautiful ways Luxuriance is everywhere, but not to the 
neglect of essentials The quaint and massive chimneys, the stout 
carven bannisters, the oak lumiture swth itr rectilinear honesty 
of construction and its richness of decoratn e detail, are but random 
examples of the way m which the Elixabethan joy of life seized upon 
everything to transform it into its own likeness The new luxury 
that spread even into the houses of the yeomanry and softened 
the beds of servants, was for glory as well as for use 

The most significant and vital feature of all was the intense and 
glowing patriotism that the menace of the Armada had focussed 
and its defeat had kindled into Rame Even before that victory, 
Lnghshmen were discovering how fair a heritage was theirs On 
every side w'ere the evidences of an intense mterest m the history 
and legends of the country, both general and local Not the least 
among Archbishop Parker’s many titles to gratitude is the mterest 
he took and stimulated m his country’s past Camden and Holmsbed, 
Stowe and Norden, are but a few of the most conspicuous among 
many historical and antiquanan luminaries, nor can we forbear to 
mention that most delightful and intimate of all county surveys, 
the Perambulalton of Aent, written by Parker’s friend and corre* 
spondent, Lambarde Men are interested m what they love, and if 
mmute interest be, as it surely is, a entenon, the love of England 
must have been very great m those days of enthusiastic and often 
Surprisingly accurate research 

It was not only real history that took the Elizabethan fancy The 
legend ot the comitry's Trojan onsm, handed dom, tom Geottrey 
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of Mojimoutli, \\as revi\e«l for just the same reason that Geoffrey 
had rc\i%cd it, because Englislimen wanted to see their country s 
present greatness against the background of a g onous past Enghsh- 
min s\crc. to quote from the title of an early seventeenth century 
jiU}, tlie “ True Trojans ”, as truly descended from Aeneas and the 
gods as llomulus and the Seipios This is svorked into the dcsi^ 
of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, where not only is the Red Cross Knight 
llie English patron saint, but the champion of all the virtues is Prince 
Arthur, the ” Ilntish Prince so strange a course had the shade 
of the old Uritish Roman general, if such he was, taken through 
tune The stones of Lear. Sabrina, and the other patriarchal Unions 
arc clothed with a new splendour in Spcnsercan inclodj, and the 
poet adjures us to remember how doubly dear ought the remembrance 
of this dear country be to her children 


•• how Imitish i* It not to underetind 
llow much we owe to her that all us ga^e 
That cave unto «s all whatever good «e hove 


English patriotic wiiters were in one respect more fortunate 
than Geoffrey of Monmouth in the fact of J 

legendarj but a real history to fall back upon Tha 
of the French nars nere .l..e and ,n ev.rybodys m.nd No‘ ™= o 
the Kmss of England since the Conquest hut was » P“ '3' 
tor epic, dramatic, or Ijrio treatment It wns the E„|,ja„d’s 
enormous poems dealing svith the whole or a F* Warner 

history There was ^n a^.“! ^ “en- «nd 

whom contemporary appreciation put on a lev ™„„.eded 

called the Homer and Virgil of his age. a P'"'”"™ '“P' 

in popularity The M.rranre for Mag„tr«t„ It 
the merit, if it has no other, of being more eheerv I is m feet 
a compendium of the svholc of English history, throuph 

Troy to the defeat of the Armada, and proceeds at a jog tmt through 
a wilderness of rhymed quatrains with scarce y a P” , . 

Daniel who was called the Phoehos of our land, 3 

produced a tedmns epic, P»P;;J””'™g^j”„d Us moral of national 

Zge wol illed the W»i™. "* 

and panegyric of Britain, and whose purpose is tendered suffic.mtiv 
clear by these words m the preface yea, and I fear some 
that tlunk tnemselves not meanlv learned, being a»‘ "gh‘ly 
hj the Muses such, I mean, as had rathe, read the fantasies of 
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foreign mventions, than to sec the rarities ond history of their own 
country delivered by a true native muse” Most people nownda>s 
^^ould gladls sacnhcc all these well meaning but pedestrian epics 
for the one superb and swinging song of Agmeourt, bv this same 
Drayton 

But incomparably the greatest Elizabethan epic of English history 
IS supplied b> ShaVespeare’s senes of chronicle plays These differ 
from Marlowe’s Fdtcard 11 and indeed from almost all historical 
plays, m being inspired by a reasoned patriotism This is alone 
sulUcienl to establish the substantial genuineness of even the first 
part of the Henry trilogy, which despite the crudeness of metre 
commented on by Colcndgc, and probably due to the fact that 
Shakespeare had literally hardly yet found his feet, is as alien in 
spmt from anything of the Marlowe Greene school as Shakespeare 
IS from-— to take the most extreme contrast possible — Bacon 
The three Henry VI plays form, with Ricftard III, a closely 
knit tetralogy, starting with the first murmunngs of civd strife 
round the bier of the patriot hero Henry V, and following the effects 
of national disunion through a culminating senes of horrors, national 
defeat, a peasant rcbeUion (untuning the stnng of degree), civil war, 
and finally a tyrant in whose one person all these evils seem to 
culminate Then, to round off the drama, we have another patnolic 
hero, for whom the first Tudor has to figure, reatonng national 
unity and pointing the moral against public treason »n unmistakable 
words 

Shakespeare develops h» philosophy of history throughout 
the whole senes of English and, we inav add, of Roman plays It is 
a philosophy that has been imperfectly understood, because to the 
ordinary critic the stage King or statesman is merely a man dressed 
up in gorgeous trappings to lend colour to a love affair or some other 
merely personal tmnsaction Henry V has, for instance been almost 
uiiu crsalJy condemned as a png and a hj pocrite because he answers 
a public insult, at the critical beginning of his reign, with a public 
snub But the King of England cannot remain the Bohemian 
of Eastcheap, a blow to his prestige may spell rum to the country, 
as even Falstalf, with his large heart breaking beneath his smile* 
must understand * 

‘ Presume not ttint 1 am the thing I was 
With Shakespesre it is always the country first, and the individual 
even ishen he is a Falstatl or a Richard II. has to be sacrificed 
In the supreme studies of personality, in Humfef. in Moeiieli m 
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in 1918, one of our British Inlands whose past was a tragedy almost 
unrelieved, pregnant -with hatred and disaster. Englishmen who 
wish to cure themseHes of any undue tendency to national arrogance, 
can hardly devise for themselves a better pennneo than a perusal 
of the history, the real history, of England’s dealings with Ireland 
And vet, even in these davs of research and speuaUsm, this is 
not so easy a task as it might apjiear. Of this tragedy there arc two 
vcnions so different, that they might be told about two different 
nations, so little m common have they. One is that inspired by 
the sensitive patnotism and bitter memories of Inshnien, who 
have discos cred how rich and gracious was the Celtic civilization 
of Ireland, and written with burning indignation of the tyranny, 
the greed, and the ruthlessness jvdh which England m her strength 
applied herself to root it out Then there is the more orthodox tvpc 
of English historian who, though he certainly sees much to deplore 
in English methods of conquest, is nevertheless convinced that the 
Insh were intractable barbanans, uncouth, immoral, nomadic, and 
so wasted by never ending feuds os to make some sort of firm 
government from the outside an absolute netessitv 

These considerations have an important historical bearing 
For if scholars, seeking for the truth about what happened centuries 
ago and sitting in the calm of their own studies, can so woefully 
disagree about the very existence of an Irish tivili/otion, s^hat 
could rough soldiers lighting for their lives on the spot, or statesmen, 
faced nith the constant menace of rebellion aided by the foreifmer, 
have been expected to understand * A deep spiritual gulf was fixed 
between England and Ireland There is scarcelv a sign of any 
Englishman of importance basing seen anvthing better than “ rude ’’ 
or "wild” Irishmen, with a "damnable” law and barbarous 
language Even poets and scholars like Spenser could speak of the 
Irish noth the same sort of contemptuous dislike as you may hear 
expressed m an Anglo Indian club to day about the " natives " 

It IS to the honour of Irishmen and lovers of Ireland that the 
fair fame of Insh civilization has been rescued, after miny years 
from these aspersions We now know that there was a tradition 
of Insh culture that had endured continuously since the prehistoric 
tales of Deirdre and Cuchulam that there were schools and assemblies 
of bards, art and science, msnufaiAiires and a flounshmg commerce 
for England to destroy But bkc all reactions against injustice 
this one has gone too far To depict Ireland as a hero martyr amonc 
nations and England ns a blackhearted and calculating viHam is 
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ridiculously to travesty the facts The men who stood for England 
in a time of desperate peril, men like St Leger and the elder Sidney, 
Mountjoy and Grey of Wilton, were, to put it very mildly, m no whit 
the moral infenore of the Geraldines and Fitzmaunces and O’Neills 
Spenser himself was neither a fool nor a liar The immense body 
of first hand evidence as to the slovenliness and unreliability of the 
ordinary Irishman is not all to be brushed aside as part of a sinister 
conspiracy to take away a nation’s character IVe have only to 
read of the impression made in London by the unkempt and disgusting 
state of Shane O’Neill’s retinue, of ploughs tied to the tails of horses, 
or such descriptions as Andrew Trollope’s of a typical Irish family, 
"Mr , or Mrs .or dame, men servants, maid servants — women servants 
I should have said, for I think thetejje no maids— guests, strangers 
and all,” sleeping together m a room not so good as an English 
pigsty, to realize certain grave and obvious defects in Irish civihza 
tion It IS this same complacent slovenliness that even now is often 
the hrst thing to strike the English visitor about Irish life 

It has been the curse of Insh history that their fundamental 
indiscipline, whose origin we have already traced to the long isolation 
of Ireland from Roman influence as well as to certain defects of the 
Celtic temperament, has made Irishmen not only the most difficult 
of people to deal u'lth, but ha«ai$ocontributed totheirfalal mcapaeity 
for combining among themselves Ccrtainlv England had done nil 
she could to aggravate the constant and meaningless feuds between 
clan and clan , the temptation to simplify the problem of govern, 
ment by allowing, in De Ufford s words, one knave to cut off another, 
was too obvious to be resisted But the success that attended this 
policy was due to the fact that with an Insh chieftain, despite a real 
and abiding consciousness of nationality, it was his family that came 
first Add to this that the typical Irish leader was a man with whom 
it was hard to come to a permanent understanding because of his 
unreliability The English record of foul play is bad enough m all 
conscience, but English treachery was a crude and amateur thing 
beside the elaborate falsity of James Titzmaurice Fitzgerald, who 
pressed the sword point of the English governor to his bosom in token 
of a submission which was only meant to gam time, or the Earl of 
Tyrone, who had the magnificent effrontery to submit to the council 
at Dublin, as a token of good faith, the offer of Philip of Spain to 
help in a rebellion, an offer of which Tyrone had cverv intention of 
asailing himself 

As m so many of our deabogs with Ireland, the English govern- 
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mtnl appears to ha\e started v*»th really beneficent intentions, 
according to its own lights The cautious Henry VIT had pursued 
a |)obcy not dissimilar to that often advocated nowadays for dealing 
with the Irish trouble He left the greater pari of the island to 
Itself, and concentrated his forces and government on the “ bridge 
head” or Pale round Dublin Henry \TII had, for some time, 
proceeded on these bnes, and adopted what seemed the sensible 
expedient of governing Ireland by means of the great Anglo-Insh 
house of Fitxgerald This had a modified success, despite the tendency 
of the Fitjgeralds to use their power to the disadvantage of nv^ 
famibes But it became impossible when, at the cnsis of the Reformn 
lion, the Fitzgerald Earl of Desmond was found to be carrying on a 
promising intngue with the Emperor to transfer hts allegiance, all 
of which was as much a part of the famdv game os had been Dennot’s 
calhng in of Strongbow This was followed by the detention of the 
I,ord Deputy, and a desperate tebcUton of his son on the report, 
mgeniously concocted bv the rival family of Butler, of the father’s 
execution It was evident that Henry must, for hw own safety, 
bring Ireland under some sort of government 

His intentions appear to have been of the best If nionartenes 
were conhseated, it was no more than was done m England, and the 
Irish Church at this time showed even less signs of life than the 
Enghsh A commission was appointed to make careful enquiry into 
the facts before proceeding to action, and the man whom Henry 
appointed to carry out the policy hnallv decided upon, Su* Anthony 
St X,eger, was a tolerant and, for that age, broad minded man 
Renrv accepted from the tnsh Parbament the title of King of 
Ireland, and proceeded to inaugurate the new regime by a carefuUv 
thought out scheme of conciliation Nothing could have been more 
plauilble than his intention of confirmuig the ruling houses ui 
possession of their lands by sound feudal titles, and making them 
loyal subjects by confening honours upon them Nothing, we say, 
could have been more plausible and nothing more successful m 
appearance, for the chiefs submitted themselves renounced the 
Pope and gave their allegiance to Henry and his polity with all the 
apparent goodwill in the world 

Unfortunately this scheme Ml under the curse of all Enghsh 
schemes to conciliate Ireland England meant well but she did 
not understand Ireland she never even dreamed of the necessity of 
understanding her She meant to be kind and just, but it was 
kindness and justice towards a people whom she regarded it ns her 
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for Irish susceptibilities displayed by the official Protestant 
Church made the Roman faith a svmbol of the resistance to the 
foreigner Irishmen were united, in a way they never had beei 
before, by the religious bond It is significant that when th< 
"Toner” or "Queen’s” Earl of Desmond was, in 1000, taken ou 
of the captivity m which he had been reared, and presented to hi: 
people, all went well until he went to the Protestant Church, when 
the acclamations turned to hooting The faith of Rome had become 
the symbol of loyalty in Ireland 

It must be remembered that England was, at this time, a small 
nation standing alone not only against a vast empire, but against the 
whole force of the Counter Reformation that threatened to sweep 
Europe She was fighting desperately for her life, and it seemed as if 
the chances must be against her— there is, among the Cecil papers, 
a document leritten two or three years ofter the Armada by an 
English Catholic in which the opinion is expressed that England 
must be beaten m the long run by the mere vastness of Philip’s 
resources Philip was behind the Jesuit attempts to convert Ireland, 
he was m league with every rebel More than once Spanish troops 
were actually landed in Ireland The Irish were glad enough of 
such assistance, though when the Spaniards were bottom dog, and 
dmen ashore by the storms that scattered the Armada, they dis« 
played not the slightest hesitation m murdering and plundering 
all they could catch Ireland was certomly the most vulnerable 
point in England’s defences, and if Philip liad only displayed a Uttle 
more energy or insight, might have been the grave of her 
independence 

This may go fat to explain, though not to justify, the desperate 
seventy of England's methods Concihation, so it must have seemed, 
had been tried and failed No one, from Spenser downwards, 
doubted that we were dealing with heretics and savages, for whom 
firm government, and the firmer the better, was the only cure 
The war that blazed out, now in this part of the land, now m that 
assumed a more and more horrible character Irish civilization 
was treated, in the best of conscience, as an evil thing to be rooted 
out by any means IVar was waged on Irish commerce, on Irish 
education, on Irish speech, and on Irish mmstreUy The wearing 
of the native frieze shirt constituted a crime In harmony with 
Spenser’s cold blooded ad\ic^ the method was adopted of starving 
the " wild Irish ” out of existence . dreadful pictures have been 
drawn of the poor wretches crawling forth on their hands and knees 
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and flocking to any clump of Materwess as to a feast The English 
commanders were men who did not know mercy ; even the Spaniards 
of the Armada ^ho fell into English hands were butchered without 
remorse What is worse, these representatives of England were 
more than once ready so far to compromise the honour of their 
country as to resort to deliberate Iving and treachery in order to 
get nd of inconvenient opponents 

A new element was introduced into the struggle that is 
symptomatic not only of the individualism that marked Elizabeth’s 
reign, but also of the progress made by the capitaUst spirit The 
system of plantations was started, bj which confiscated Irish land 
was conferred on English adventurers, who therefore assumed an 
interest m defending it A new and unhappily lasting element 
Was now introduced into the distressful history of Ireland, tliat of the 
ahen landlord Whenever the tide of rebellion swept over any part 
of the land, the people naturally murdered the intruders and gutted 
their houses Such a fate overtook Spenser’s house, and though 
the poet himself escaped, part of the Faerie Qurenc was destroyed 
On the whole, the English conducted the struggle with ebdity and 
courage There were certainly mistakes and blunders, end there 
were times when the Irish, if thev had only been capable of proper 
combination, might have won Had, for instance, the Ulster chiefs 
came promptly to the aid of Desmond's rebellion, or Tyrone marched 
on Dubhn after his victory over Sir Henry Bagcnal near Armagh, 
the tale of Robert Bruce might have been repeated m Ireland But the 
Irish were not like the Lowland Scots, with their Northumbrian 
leaven, who made Bruce’s efforts effective The end came when 
Elizabeth appointed, as the successor to the mcompetent Earl of 
Essex, an able and ruthless soldier in the person of Lord Mountjoy, 
who, by a svstem of fortified posts similar in principle to Kitchener s 
blockhouses in South Africa, «t length made the conquest of Ireland 
a reality it had never been before But the hatred of England was 
now deeply planted, along with the love of Rome, in the hearts of 
Irishmen With these unconquered, England's task was yet to be 
performed 
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In Spenser, wjio^ns mildly Inclined tQWftrtlsPimtnnism find whose 
masterpiece was at dchlieratcly a momi Bne^rory a* Uun^an’s, «e 
ctrtninlj lln<l an advance upon the frivolous and cynicnl Anosto, 
llic child uf an Ilalj already politically and spiritunlly enslaved, 
and who, in ptiml of technique, provided Si>enser Milh much of liis 
inspiration Una with her lamb, the anpcli like n>ins pursuivants 
hnstcninp to our succour, the temperate fJiiyon, the courteous 
Cnlidore, all these are the lovelv and pleasant creations of a noble 
nund but the^ miss the deadly earnestness of the tinker’s dream 
Makin;* everj allowance for the pageantry and joie de ntre with 
which Fltruliethnn thought naturally clothed itself, tlicre is a 
profound difference of spiritual quality between 

*' A ceatle knl;;Kt was pricking oa the plain* 
and “ I dreamed and behold I saw a man clothed with rags, standing 
in a certain plaee. With lus face from liis own house, a book in his 
hands and n great burden on hrs back 2 Jookctf and saw him upen 
the book and read therein , and as be read he wept and trembled, 
and not being able longer to contain, be broke out with a lamentable 
CTj, saving, what shall 1 doT” 

Elim>«lhtin love, even when clothed with strange forms and 
conceits, IS at heart as simple and as little introspective as the spnng 
songs of birds In this, os in every ether human concern, it is 
dangerous to genernhte absolutely, and some of Shvkespeare’s 
sonnets may be cited as conspicuous exceptions to the rule, but it is 
seldom that Elizabethan poets attain such a concentrated passion 
or one so charged with thought ns for instance. Browning’s invocation 
to bis dead wife or the best of Sheilev's Jyncs So $t is, too, in 
Elizabethan painting , Ildliard » graceful and decorative to the 
highest degree, but he does Jiot tear the very soul out of his sitter, 
as Rembrandt was to do Nor, even allowing for the difference of 
Instrumental resources, can it be claimed that Elizabethan music, 
for all its interlaced sweetness, has quite the height or the depth of 
Bach and Beethoven Life was, to the Efizabcthan, fike the ocean 
on which he was beginning to assert his mastery , he knew all the 
changing hues of her face, all the storms that roused her to madness, 
she had borne him to Eldorados in the West and to spice and coral 
islands m the East, but he neither cared nor dreamed of the dark 
and Stormless depths far beneath the keel 

Elizabeth was no goddess nor the Elizabethans supermen , 

It IS only to admit them human to say that with so much done they 
left much yet to do It w as enough for Elizabeth to unite the nation 
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and togrihigo' I 
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base been swavcd to so small an avian, i . ’ ^ Sovimments 

nf which Burleigh and Walsinaham ^ religious motiies ns that 
Churehes have l^en so rl^tubJvTaL'" " f'* 

by the worthy Archbishop Parker It on”'”' “'ar 

wine could not he chang'd t b J t?.?,?'? 
could be made into fine cloth without goina to Fland"^ ^'pi '''' 
o^Jiews on the Sacrament are contained in tirLmoSTe^^n’; 

• He was the ttord that snnVa n 
‘ook the I,™, I iP^Jc 

And whit Ihat «„rt did manrit 
I do believe end take it 

To set their Church acop with snintitAi - . 

the iMt thing that ether EhLbcth or^plrT’^"^ 

Any tendency to exuberant and wssiblv a " 

on the part of the clergy was damned afr i ^ ®nb\ersive eloquence 
them with a seleetion'^f onieLThl.fc f '’ 

unexceptionable dullness, and when a eomrov ''"Bth and 

surplices, the Archbishop procured a rmar^”i "“""S 

to stand as mannequin, in order that thar Bcntleman kindly 
nU ^at was the correct uniform for a „“"! OP-ht 

This policy of external conformity ,va^ d r'"°a “"'cc 
ueceeded as a temporary expedient m a tim'^'r*'*' ‘'“ct 

ong run it was doomed to failure The Rir ° ‘he 

■rom the Egyptian bondage of Rome to ^ "ut escaped 

wilderness , nothing less "than rhr;rlm.rd , ^he 
;hem, nothing less than the glononrhlT Mtlsfy 

Reformation was onlyrfXl’r 
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of T^hlch Elizabeth and Burletgh rcalired little and -cared less For 
their part they had other things to think about than getting right 
with God And while the Spanish menace lasted, they had behmd 
them the enthusiastic loj ally of most Englishmen 

The first stirrings of PuriUnism, as We may call the whole move- 
ment to carry the Heformation to a more logical conclusion than that 
inculcated by the Church of England, were of somewhat divergent 
and uncertain tendency Englishmen, even when they are trsing 
to be logical, do not take to »t readily. The first considerable 
Protestant murmunng was against the wearing of surplices, the 
filthy garments of Antichrist, as it seemed to the zealots, the harmless 
courtesy, os it must have seemed to Parker, that Cod's minister owes 
to Cod on coming into Kis house Then there was the movement 
backed by Archbishop Grtndal at the cost of his suspension, for 
quickening spiritual bfe among the clergy by “ prophesyings ", 
or meetings for the purpose of practismg the art of preaching This 
was a breach of ducipline, a way round the Dook of Homilies, and 
it was better that parsons should be as dull as their sermoTi$ than 
they should get out of hand by becoming dangerously interesting 

It was about the time of the Armada that the revolt against 
the Church took formidable shape m a series of coarse and slashing 
attacks on the Bishops by an author who took the significant nont 
de plume of Martin Marprclate This had the not unnatural, if 
unchristian effect of imparting » vuidicityt tinge to the already 
stem determination of these prelates to uphold their authontv 
This, it must be noted, was a pobtical and not primarily a religious 
attitude At this tune the Church bad by no means made up her 
own mind how far she meant to go with Calvin in matters of faith 
and doctrine Gnndal's successor. Archbishop tVhitgift, an able 
but narrow martinet, was, to put it m modem terms, an extreme 
Ix>w Churchman as regards doctrine and an equally extreme High 
Churchman as regards discipline The authorities were determined 
to stand no nonsense , legislation was stiffened up , Puritans as 
well as Catholics made acquaintance with the rope and quartering 
block 

This repression had some effect in masking the symptoms of 
revolt, hut it was worse than useless as a means for eradicating it 
Its effect was to make it more irreconcilable Hitherto there had 
been nothing like a fixed and definite Puritan movement, or even 
any general determination to break, with the Church Most Puritans 
hoped. Up to the tune of the Hampton Court Conference on the 
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accession of James 1, to cany the Church along with them But 
already at the end of Ehiabeth’s reign two definite streams of 
tendenev had begun to show themselves, the Presbytennn, under 
CartuTight, who so far abated his vehemence as to be allowed to 
end his ila>s in peace and honour at Warwick, and the Independent 
or Congregational, at this time called Browiust, after a leader who 
finally ga\e up kicking against the Anglican pneks and accepted an 
Anglican benefice The point of diOerence was that the Presby- 
tenans wished to substitute for the sovereignty of a despotically 
oi^nizcd Church that of a democratically elected Kirk, organized 
in a hierarchy of nssembhes or ecclesiastical soMCts, as in Scotland, 
but the Independents went further stiU m accepting the absolute 
spiritual sovereignty of each congregation, much m accordance 
with the practice of the Primitive Church 

These differences are, after all, comparatively unimportant 
^Vhat the Puritans were really aiming at was a change of spmt, 
affecting the whole of national life Instinctively they felt that the 
EUsabethan compromise had failed to convert or disctphne the heart 
of the nation, however splendid its ejects might be to the outuord 
eye They were ouiung, though they did not realite it, at that defect 
which too often blurred the distinction between a patriot and a pirate, 
which paralysed our counter-offensive against Spam, which caused 
our prose to sprawl and lose itself in the maze of its own conceits, 
■which limited the genius even of a Shakespeare and made Bacon, 
the bnghtest philosopher of his age, also the meanest of mankind 
What should it profit England to gam, if it might be, the whole 
world and lose her own soul t It was to the soul that the Puritans 
addressed their messoge 

There was a feature of the Puntan movement that made its 
progress of ominous import to the government It was, m theory 
end spmt, Radical, it harked back to Calvm and not to Luther 
in Its attitude to constituted authority Every religion, even the 
despotically organized Roman CalhohtKm, will find excellent reasons 
for opposing heretic or persecuting rulers, but it is the very nature 
of Protestantism to protest, it is a short cry from democracy m the 
Church to democracy in the State Nor was example wanting to 
confirm theorv Only across the Tweed, Englishmen had the 
spectacle of the Calvinist system m fuU workmg order and the Kine 
^ted as the slave of the Kirk by men like Melville and Buchanan 
Of even greater importance was coming to be the influence of Calvinist 
Holland that loose federation of burgher oligarchies with the 
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Stadtholder the mere onieiat of the States It was thither that 
the Puritan leaders and 6ochs retired when things became too hot 
at home, there grew up English Nonconforming communities, 
and thence set forth the Pilgrim Fathers Add to this the training 
m the extreme forms of Protestantism that exiles from our shores 
had acquired m Mary's day, and the influence of swarms of Huguenots 
and Netherlander^ «ho found refuge and a permanent home in 
England throughout the reign ofEheabeth 

Already in the full blaze of Elizabeth's glory, might have been 
heard the first murmurs of the storm that was to burst upon the 
monarchy and overwhelm the next but one of her successors One 
preacher, fired by the example of kindred spiriLs m Scotland, had 
the aii(lacit> to denounce the Queen to her face from the pulpit, 
as “ an untamed heifer, that would not be ruled by Cod's people, 
but obstructed Ills disctphnc” Despite every effort to prescr/e 
her independence of Parltament by a ngiJ economy, Elizabeth's 
relations with her Commons were marked by increasing friction, 
which was only prevented from culminating m an explosion by her 
extraordinary tact over the grievance of monopolies Audacious 
speech was htard within the precincts of Westminster Palate, one 
member, called Peter Wentworth, a sturdy gospeller, bluntly 
asserting that tlie law is aboic the Qurrn, and that it is dangerous 
for her to oppose herself to her people ** Nay ! I will discharge 
my conscience and my duties to God my prince and country 
So certain it is, Mr Speaker, that none is without fault, no, not our 
nuble Queen, sith her Majesty hath committed great fault, yea 
dangerous faults to herself*’ 

The very hour of Elizabeth’s triumph, when God blew with 
his winds and scattered the Armada, struck, if she had onl\ known 
it, the kneV of her system The danger from the Counter Reforma 
tion had called that system into being the threat of invasion and 
slavery had united the nation in its support , now that it had 
suci'eeded so far beyond expectation the need for it was withdrawn 
The preservation of the State was no longer the absorbing interest , 
men had time to look about them and think a little of their souls, 
and of harvesting the full fruit of the Refonnation They no longer 
only asked whether the government would be able to preserve their 
liberties agauist Spam, but also whether Englishmen could maintain 
their liberties against the government And to make matters worse 
Elizabeth was now committed to what she had bent all her Tudor 
ingeniiitv to avoid, a national war, for which some money, at any rate, 
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would be required It is a pathetic sight the splendid old 

Queen graduaUv losing touch with her subjects, finding herself lonely 
and a stranger m the midst of a people that lisd grown up around her, 
without sjmpathj or understanding for the worldly ideal she had 
inhcnled from the Renaissance. There were some — such is human 
gratitude — who actually \ielcomed her death 


Tut Kingcrait of SOlOMOV 

The peaceful accession of James, the sixth of Scotland and first 
of England, on Ehrabeth's death, to the rule of the whole British 
lales, was the greatest triumph of policy e>er achiesed by an English 
statesman, but the brain in which it had been conceived had been 
bfeless for nearly a centurj' \Vhat Henry Vlll and Somerset, 
no less than the first and third Edwards, and before them the Emperor 
Severus and the Governor Agricola, had wasted blood and treasure 
untold in attempting had been achieved bv the far seeing diplomacy 
of Iletirv Vn, who predicted that even if the effect of his daughter’s 
niamage were to give the English throne to a Scottish King, the 
greater must mevitablv draw the levs Nothing, however, could 
have more assuaged the intense Scottish patriotism than the fact 
that It was their own Stuart Dynasty that had mode a peaceful 
conquest of England The English union with Scotland, which was 
to wail another century for its fuU consummation, vvas, in fact, as 
classic an instance of how nations should come together, as the 
conquest of Ireland is an instance to the contrary 

Once she was in her grave, the system of Ute and polity for which 
Elizabeth had stood began to show unmistakable signs of having 
outlived Its usefulness It is doubtful whether even she rould have 
Tnaintained its glory undimmed, and her successor was a sovereign 
immeasurably her inferior for all practical purposes James was, 
indeed, far from being the fool "he is sometimes depicted He was 
not only a scholar and man of letters, but had shown a capacity 
for preserving his life and interests upon that sxtge peri/otw, the 
Scottish throne, which might have ojoused the env) of his mother 
and his five namesakes who had gone before him To understand 
the man, his ability and bis failures it is necessary to regard him 
not as if he hod dropped from the Northern clouds on the death of 
Elizabeth, but as a hard bitten and experienced King who must 
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have tonstdercd that what he did not know of the technique and 
seam> side of his business was not worth knowing 

Few men, who were not Kings of Scotland, have betn confronted 
witli a task so thankless and so difficult as that to which James 
grew up, and which he accomplished with so large a measure of 
temporary success The Scottish nobles were as disloval as they 
had been m the time of Sir Robert Graeme, and instead of the 
disreputable but subservient Churcfi of the earlier Stuarts, there was 
now the terrible democracy of the Kirk to be reckoned with Between 
this Scvlla and Charybdis the unfortunate King had to steer the best 
course he could The best possible was a series of violent zigzags 
Seldom had a King been treated with so little respect, for his office 
If he accepted the hospitality of one of his nobles, there was a fair 
chance that his host might turn out to be his jaijer or even his 
murderer Twice he was held a prisoner, and the country seethed 
With plots to get hold of him m order to use, banish, or make away 
with him 

As for the preachers, nothing less than tyranny over the bodies 
and souls of the King and bis subjects would satisfy them They 
went to the utmost lengths of revolutionary theory and practice 
All) minister who (ikcd to get up into the pulpit and pour out hts 
venom against the civil authority constituted himself the speaking 
trumpet of the Holy Ghost, and to take exception to him was the 
unforgivable sin Even when the King’s mother was Iving under 
btntencc of death at Fulhenngay, one of these mspircd saints dared 
force his way into the pulpit in order to denounce to James’s face 
lus very modest request that prayer should be offered fur her safety 
as well as her conver»ion On another occasion, when James was 
so far provoked as to tell the preacher either to talk sense or sit 
down, “ I tell thee man,” was the answer, ” I will neither talk sense 
nor sit down" Andrew Melville, the successor of Knox in the 
Kirk’s fighting leadership, on one famous occasion caught hold of 
his sovereign’s sleeve and called hmi God’s siUv vassal George 
Buchanan, James’s tutor. pubbslicJ a book on the relations of the 
King with his subjects, which not only reduced the King to tiractical 
impofeiice. but gave {us subjects thenght to kill him ifhemisBehaved 
The result ot this severe apprenticeship in the art of governing 
IS easily disccnuble m James’s career and disposition He became 
one of the most cum ing and skilful of practitioners in the art of 
placing oH men against each other Neither preachers nor nobles 
were able to get the Letter of hun in the Jong run He would agree 
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wth an>bod\ or jicld to onjthing. but he genemllv succeeded, 
b> crooked wajs or straight^ m making lus prc\ail At the 
time he came to the English throne, he vras as finn in the saddle 
as an\ King of Scotland could aspire lo be lie had cien succeeded 
m saddling the Kirk with a hicrarchj of bishops, and he w as generoIK 
sensible enough to see that the strength of Calvinism was m its 
lowest units, the congregations and prcsbvlcries, and that it was 
safest to attack it at the top and m its central organization It 
was easier to muzzle a general assembly than to force insignificant 
changes of ceremonial on a parish kirk The Articles of Perth which 
m Ins old age he tried to impose on the Kirk were a lapse from this 
wise pohej, a lapse m which he was fatally imitated by his son 
Unfortunately, this genius for self preservation was not the only 
result of James’s carlj troubles It is onlj too probable that the 
lack of respect and cv cn the v lolencc that he cv cr>’w here encountered 
were the cause of lus own lack of respect for himself Never was 
a King so grotesquely unkmgly He was a buffoon m purple He 
once publicly enjoined his subjects not to think of him as an irresolute 
ass , at one critical moment m his dealings with the English Parlia- 
ment, he likened them to a cow trving to cut oil her own tad, the 
cow’s tail being his own Sacred Majesty The Spanish ambassador 
bullied him and the Duke of Buckingham patronized him m a way 
that might have made Elizabeth rise from her grave In his court 
he vias as ridiculous a figure as any old buffer of the lowest comedy 
The fact that he had never known cither of his parents and the 
unsympathetic atmosphere of his upbringing gave him an almost 
pathetic cravnng to be mothered, or rather fathered, that accounts 
for the ascendancy that a certain virile and confident type of man 
was able to gam over him, a weakness readily understandable m the 
light of modem psychology 

But the iron that had entered mto his soul gave him a hatred 
almost physical of the things that had embittered his adolescence 
His dislike of the whole atmosphere of Elizabethan adventure 
his persecution of Raleigh were no doubt due to unconscious memories 
of the proud and full blooded nobles who had made his life wretched 
m old days, the Gowries and Bothwells The benediction on peace 
makers was one that he echoed from his heart, he had a dislike 
of rough men and rough ways, he leaned to finesse, and may almost 
be styled the father of modem political corruption Above all 
things he bated those st<»rn and austtare men who were m the habit 
comparing him to Ahab, Herod, and Jeroboam, his consort to 
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Hcrodias and lus favourites to Ilaman Try as he would to be fair, 
he destested the whole atmosphere of CaUmtsm, except in so far 
as it acknowledged the rojal supremacy m Church matters It is 
thus that he professed to arbitrate between Churchman and Puritan 
at the conference, on the o]>ening of his reign, at Hampton Court • 
"How they (the Scottish PrcsbylcnansJ used the poor lady my 
mother is well known, and bow they deait with me in my minority 
. It once j ou were out and they in, I know what svould become of 

supremacy , for, ‘ No bishop, no king * *’ 

He had been so snubbed and his power so belittled that he had 
come, by a natural reaction, to exalt bis office in theory as much 
os he demeaned it in practice Even when he was maunderinj 
about the cow and her tad, he exalted hmiself to nothing less tliar 
godhead "The state of monarchy," he wrote for his son’s benefit 
" IS the 'Upremesl thing on earth , for Kings are not only God’s 
lieutenants upon earth and stt upon God’s throne, but e\cn by God 
Himself they are called gods " Despite ell the inconveniences of 
Scottish monarthv, this was m perfect harmony with the principles 
of that Homan law tiiat Scotland had adopted for her own James 
was, in his own eyes the divine Caesar, it was treason, he held, 
to suggest that he was subject to the law The English Common 
Law, whose spirit is that of the English Constitution, he did not 
understand and could not sympathize with W’hen he left his 
turbulent Northern realm, with its sermons and mutinies, for the 
safe and splendid court and the loyal Church of England, he must 
have thought he had found a veritable King’s paradise It never 
occurred to him that he was entering on atiiiosphere» less favourable, 
in some respects, to monarchial pretensions than that which he had 
left On his way to London he did a very simple and natural thing, 
but one which Elizabeth at the height of her glorv wo ild not have 
dared to do At Newark, a common thief "as caught among the 
crowd of sightseers James had that thief strung up out of hand, 
and thereby started the monarchy on an inclined plane that led to 
another execution m front of the palace at W hitehall 

His theory and consequent practice of government followed 
from his upbrmging and limitations The art of governing a people 
w’as a matter mainlv of technique and finesse , it was to use James’s 
own expression, ‘ Kingcraft’ Foreign powers as well as one’s 
own subjects were like pawns on a chessboard or pieces to be ^tted 
into 8 puzzle The dmne monarch was, or ought to be, a specialist 
in his busmess, and as such, allowed a free hand, reasonable funds. 
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and the appointment of bis o\ni staff And of kmgcroftt thus 
conceived, James was no contemptible earponent If, on the subject 
of witches, his views were ns detestable as those of the Kirk itself, 
in other wajs he was even m advance of his age He pressed on the 
beneficent project of a union between his two kingdoms lie wos 
naturaUv tolerant and preferred argument to force, though when 
he wai, crossed he could display a donnish partisanship which once 
even extended to the kicking of a recalcitrant Anabaptist He had 
also the honourable ambition of being a Prince of Peace The 
Elizabethan jingoes who, on grounds partlv religious and partly 
acquisitive, wanted to continue a outrance what was now an un* 
necessary and demoralizing war with Spam, w ere given to understand 
that the davs of licensed frecbooting were over, except for those 
of Jhem who found the Barbary De>s more congenial masters than 
the King of England That James had grasped at least one secret 
of the Tudors is showm by a passage in Hacktt’s*Z.t/c of Arehbyihop 
UtWfcw, in which his reason for refusing to be draw-n into a war 
With Spam is given as the very shrewd one that it would moke him 
dependent on Parliament who would want to change the Church, 
the laws the court and the tnmisters 

However insufTlcicnt James’s idea of a King's duties may have 
been, he could at least claim to be supported in it by the wisest 
statesman of his time, and one of the wisest men of all time, Francis 
Bacon For Bacon and his master were at one with Machiavelli m 
regarding kingcraft as the technique of managing men, according 
to principles applicable to all civilized communities, and capable 
of being discovered by mduction from history It is only because 
Bacon’s intellect was more considerable than that of James that thp 
observations of his essays are of abiding interest, while those of the 
King’s Scuthcon Doron, though the best exposition of the political 
art written by any English sovereign except Alfred, are practically 
forgotten And yet, ui certain directions, James shows the more 
enlightened spirit of the two For where the King was peaceful 
the minister was a very Bernhardt for militarism “for Empire 
and greatness,” says Bacon, in discoursing of the true greatness of 
kingdoms, ” i^ importeth most that a nation do possess arms as 
their principal honour, study, and occupation ” Nietzsche himself 
could have said no more for the good war that sanctifies everv 
cause than Bacon who compares civfl war to the heat of a fever 
but foreign war to the heat of exercise, that keeps the body politic 
in good condition He counsels states to have ” laws and customs 
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which may reach forth unto them just occasions, as may he prelmded, 
for war ” 

As far ns the technique of kingcraft was concerned, Bacon 
must be acknowledged n past master IJe ssas wise enough to see 
that increase in territory can just ns casilv do harm as good, and that 
its advisability depends on the circumstances of each particular 
case But os for England, he shows, with prophetic intuition, 
how es cry circumstance combines to render her npe for expansion , 
geographically, the sea safeguards her from invasion — and Bacon 
was neser tired of impressing ujion Englishmen the importance of 
its command — the prowess of her people renders them capable 
of holding far more territory than thev at present possess, the nucleus 
of her prospective Empire is larger than either Macedon or Rome, 
in short, here is potentially body enough for Nabuchodonosor’s 
tree, if God shou d have so ordained ” 

And vet, for dU his vision of her Empire, Bacon had hardly any 
at all of England herself, what she stood for, what was in her heart 
and trying to find expression His idea of statesmanship was not 
organic but mechanical , he regarded men as if they were calculable 
units, capable of being managed b> experts His New Atlantis, 
his ideal commonwealth, though we do nut know the details of 
its government, had not arisen like a Gothic cathedral, to express 
the people's will, but by the contn^'Bnce of one wise legislator, 
a super craftsman m politics 

To deny to a man like Bacon, who not only served England as 
faithfully as his own petty selfishness allowed him, but foresaw 
With startling accuracy the possibility of her world empire, the title 
of patriot might seem paradoxical And yet nothing can be more 
certain than that he was never a patriot in the sense of Shakespeare 
or even of Elizabeth His was a measured and calculating love 
and therefore a love without vision He utterly failed to understand 
what England was and therefore how she was to be managed He 
was a lawyer, and yet at variance with the spirit of English law, 
which It was his constant effort to bend to the exaltation of the 
prerogative What idea he had of liberty or of the rights of the 
mdwvdual is shown by the way m which he personally supervised 
the torture of a poor old clergyman called Peacham v hose sole offence 
was that he had written an unpublished sermon supposed to be of 
a disloyal tendency It is not surprising that in domestic politics 
he could descend from the methods of the statesman to those of the 
wirepuller He flattered his master mto a false security, because 
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he himself could not discern the signs of the time On the eve of 
James’s second and most mutinous Parliament, he complacently 
informed him that the opposition -would be much wtaber than m 
the firjl, on account of \arious leaders, whom he specified, having 
been nobbled in one wa> or another In 1018 he celebrated New 
Year’s Day by a fulsome panegyric of James’s go\cmment, which 
might almost ha\e been written of the Ncu Atlantis itself And 
Bacon was right about the country adsancing in material prospentv, 
but \rrQng m failing to perceive that the life is more than meat 

He mav m a sense be called a statesman of the Tudor tradition 
He believed in a slate with a strong monarch} and a prosperous 
people, each observing his due place and fulfilling his dul} therein 
His ideal monarch was the cool headed and cold hearted Henry VII 
But he missed the practical and implied democracy or, to put it more 
accurately, Englishry, which tempered the most autocratic 
proceedings of Henry Vlll and Elizabeth He leaned towards 
the Continental theories of sov ereignty which had found an exponent 
of gemus in the Frenchman, Jean Bodm, and which subordmuted 
all Tights and bbertics to the authorit> of a strong central gov r rn» 
ment Elizabeth and her father may have been autocratic m many 
of their proceedings, but they were English enough not to be very 
logical or consistent about it James ond Bacon were fatally Io,»icaI, 
Janies because he was a Scot, and Bacon because he was a philosopher, 
ot because the kingdom on which his heart w as set w as one of mankind 
armed -with reason and estabbshmg an empire, such as the world 
had never yet seen, over recalcitrant nature In his soul he was 
a citizen of a New Atlantis become world wide, ond only the baser 
part of his strangelv complex nature was at the service of his natural 
country That may partly explain the paradox of his greatness 
as a philosopher and his comparative failure to appreciate the political 
problems of his own day His mind's eye, if we may so put it, was 
long sighted 
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We look back over the years -when James I was King, and think 
ot tw as a period ot constitnlional strusgle or. it we cnlarce our 
oiew, we sec Ihe curtain rung up on the most terrible of all Euroneati 
■aors. or perhaps we are attracted by such coloured and traoic 
spectacles as that of Guy Fawkes standmg to hia post m the cellar 
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knowing, almost to a certamty, that the game was up, or of Ralejgh’s 
little squadron seen- like specks upon the waste of the Atlantic, 
that sea whiff, between dungeon and death, of the old buccaneering 
freedom And doubtless these things, as the song says of gunpowder 
treason, should never be forgot, but deeper than ah of them was a 
process so silent and intangible that it made no noise in the con 
troversies of the time and has scarcely found its way into history 
This was nothing less than the gradual entering of man into hiS 
lordship over nature, which, whether it lead to paradise on earth 
or universal suicide, is a fact of incomparable significance 

The Renaissance had started mankind on a new quest for freedom 
and power, which was paid for by a continual lowering of man’s 
dignity in the sense thht from imagining himself the centre and his 
mind the arbiter of the universe, he came, with every fresh conquest, 
to a fresh discovery of the insignificance of himself and his planet m 
the scheme of things ** I stoop to conquer,” might be the watch 
word of advancing humanity But this conquest of nature through 
humility was to be slow beyond the imagining of the first humanists 
They t^ed of bursting bonds when it was frequently a question 
' of exchanging one bondage for another, or as if a prisoner should 
burst the door of his cell only to find himself in the locked corridor 
of the prison So it was with those who invoked the classics as an 
escape from the dogmas of the Oiurch 

^Vhen the main interest of life shifted from heaven to the temporal 
universe and men began to look about them, thev were, in every 
direction, hampered by authonty Though Plato had come to rival 
AnstotJe in esteem, AnstotJe still exercised such an authority, 
both as a thinker and o scientist, that investigators of the Renaissance 
were more inclined to study ** the Philosopher ” than nature This 
was doubly unfortunate, because Aristotle, though he had been an 
indefatigable collector of facts, considered it incumbent on him to 
fit these into the prepared framework of his philosophy, and instead 
of letting nature speak for herself liad applied to her works n standard 
of value bom in his own mind In medicine the common assumption 
was that Galen and Hippocrates had spoken the last word, and njl 
that remained to do was to interpret them Similarlj astronomy 
wras painfully strugging to free herself from the shackles forged by 
the Alexandrian Ptolemy, who had mode the Earth tlic centre of 
the universe 

Two tasks, therefore, had to be performed by the scientists of 
the dawning age The first was negative and consisted in releasing 
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inquirj from the bias impartcr! bj authority of any sort, th^* second 
was positive, and consisted m pomg constantlv, impirtially and, 
asweniighlso%,mnoceutl> lothefncts Thw was. ui the \crv nature 
of things, the work of no one nation, but 5t was obvious that sume 
nations were better situated by temperament and [Kihtj than others 
for being in the \an of progress Wiereser the Counter Reformation 
extended its sway, a bhglit descended upon scientific freedom 
Now that Rome had onee again become pious and combative, her 
natural tendenc) to assert and enforce authonl) came into play 
What was new was probably heretical and certainly unsettling 
When Copernicus made the earth go round the sun he was showing 
the same lacthss disregard for the account of creation in Genesis 
that Darwin was to do hter The Church was onlv displaving 
a motherly care for her children’s faith by putting the sun and 
Coptrmtus into their plates Wlien Galileo added to Copernicus’s 
indiscretion the further enormity of constructing a telescope to 
distover things that the Church had forbidden to exist, it was only 
natural that before dealing with him by the metboiis of the Holy 
OfRce, a sermon should be preached to the punning text, Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand \o gazing into heaven?” W'hy indeed? 
Whatever there was worth knowing aliont Heaven was known to 
the Church , the rest was not Christian It is no wonder that the 


great order of the Jesuits was strict in its cult of Thomas Aquinas, 
‘ w ho taught ev cr\ thing and knew nothing 

England, on the other hand, was in an exceptionally favourable 
position for the liberation of thought Her victory over tin Counter 
Reformation had confirmed the work of her best medieval scholars. 


and there was no danger of a scholastic tyranny at her centres of 
learning During Elizabeth s reign religious motives had been 
less to the fore than in other countries and, in consequence, thought 
was comparatively free to follow temporal things A spirit of 
adventure was abroad which sent forth Englisl,tnen on youtneys 
to the uUermost parts of the earth a spint m which the desire for 
fabulous gam was blended with the sheer longing to penetrate into 
the unknown But the unknown was not confined to the shores of 
distant oceans , it was all around, it was m evetv man’s body and mind 
and the spirit that hammered at the icy doors of the North West 
Passage could be turned more profitably, to the mastery of common 
placo and everjday things tNc must think of nur stienlinc n,o„«rs 
not ns cloisured pndants, but os odta.turets bound un nuests uj 

thnlling ns ever excited the ardour of a Drake or a Ruleigh 
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Of these knights of mankind, the first English name is that of 
Gilbert, a physician, and son of a prosperous Colchester burgess 
By years of indefatigable experiment he established on a firm basis 
the science of magnetism and adumbrated that of electricity. His 
task was simplified by his operatmg in a practically virgin field, * 
and he had not like \VilIiam Harvey, in the science of physiology, 
only to discover the truth, but to liisencumber it of a «*eight of time- 
honoured error Harvey, of Kentish yeoman stock, uas, like Danvm 
after him, the very pattern of a scientist, and so great was hzs love 
of truth that for ten years he refrained from publishing his discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, in order that be might patiently 
test and consider it in all its bearings, surely a remarkable applica 
tion of the text, “ prove all things, hold fast to that which is good ” 

It was characteristic of the English mind that its first scientific 
efforts should be by wav of induction and experiment It is equalU 
characteristic of Scotland that she should have given to the world 
John Napier, a gentleman of good family bom m the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, and an active member of the General Assemblj of 
the Kirk, who marks an epoch in mathematical development by 
the invention of logarithms It is a curious fact about this Nnpier 
that he may be said to be the inventor of the Tank, for he is reported 
to have experimented with a metal chariot, the occupants of which 
could destroy their enemy by firing through loopholes 

It may perhaps seem remarkable that more of invention, in 
the usual!} accepted sense, was not the outcome of this great mental 
activity The more closely we examine the records of the time, 
the more evidences do we see of the spirit which was to bring about 
the Industnal Revolution in the eighteenth centurv, and yet no 
^^att nor Arkwright succeeds in “ making good " in the early seven 
tecnlh The conditions were, m fact, not npc Machine production 
on a large scale demands such backing of capital and accessibilitv 
of markets as that age could not supply This idea of the tank was 
only one of several striking but barren anticipations of modem 
achievement In IJizabeth's Stale Papers we find an inventor 
submitting the design of an arquebus which, like the modem I^e 
Enfield, would fire ten shots without reloading No details are given * 
and it is evident that the Council turned il down with ns little remorse 
ns the ^^a^ Office displaved in rejecting the first offer of the Lewis 

« Thm b lUch an arqurhu*. logctber with « vrrye/ndent loatlnj •ntiein« 

How of the potn pom, dating from about tbU period. In the IVoge • PaJace at 
Venice 
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Gun But the most remarkable of aU Elizabethan inventors was 
the Reverend William Lee, who invented a stocking frame of which 
all modern niathinery of this kind is only a development His 
fate throws much light on the ideas of the time with regard to 
' industrial progress Elizabeth first refused to grant a patent for 
his machine because the stockings were too coarsely made for her 
liking, and then, when Lee succeeded m presenting her with a pair 
of satisfactory silk ones, it was refused again m the interests of workers 
in the hosiery trade Henry IV of France, perceiving what on 
opportunity EUrabeth had missed, invited Lee and his workers to 
Rouen, but Henry was murdered and none of his promises were kept 
to Lee, who died of a broken heart 

We are now m a position to appreciate the decisive importance 
of Francis Bacon as a liberator of thought In the work of research 
and discoverj he did, indeed, accomplish nothing that will entitle 
hum to rank as the equal of Gilbert or of Harvey As a practical 
scientist it IS easy to demonstrate his limitations His extra 
ordinary fertility of association frequently led him to jump at hasty 
and unwarrantable conclusions, as when he attributed the greater 
heat of the summer sun tn part to hts passing at that time through 
the neighbourhood of the brighter fixed stars Liberator as he 
was, he had by no means shaken himself free from erbilrary and 
fallacious methods of thought similar to those which he himself 
criticized m Aristotle , his search for the spint or tangible essence 
of bodies IS, for example, thoroughly medieval The very method 
that he enjoms so eloquently in bis Wovum Orgamm for the 
attainment of scientific truth is fundamentally defeetive, and if 
carried out consistently would reduce all science to a task of 
standardized routine, and leave no scope whatever for the imagination 
Bacon’s idea of an organized dn ision of scientific labour, with some 
men collecting facts and cxpenmewting, and others abstracting 
general principles from the results, reads like a nightmare of some 
employee m Mr Ford’s motor works Science was to transform 
the world, m his vision, in a far shorter time and by much simpler 
methods than the event was to verify For indeed the progress 
of science has been on v cry different lines from those visioned by 
Bacon So far from eliminating the imagmation, it has shown 
again and again that the greatest scientist is the greatest poet 
m the old, broad Greek sense of the word which is hterallv, “ maker ’’ 
and that where there is no vision, science perishes * 

It IS Ihd most stnlimg refutation of his own theory that Bacon 
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liimself IS temembercd and honoured not for his edifice of theory, 
but for the poetry that was m him “ Lord Bacon,” says Shelley, 
surelj no m an judge, ” was a poet His language has a sweet and 
mijcstic rhythm which satisfies the sense, no less than the almost 
supirhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect . All 
the authors of revolutions in opinion are necessanh poets as they 
are inventflrs ” After all, Bacon himself has furnished the best 
reply to criticisms ol his method ” Certamlv,” he says, “ everything 
will be more ready and better fived bv our precepts Yet,” he 
hastens to add, ‘ do we not affirm that no addition can be mide to 
them on the contrary we ought to be persuaded that the art 
of invention can be made to grow with the inventions themselves " 
Bacon may have added little to the store of any particular science , 
h s glory was to have been the prophet and liberator of all science 
Those who believe in remcarnatiun can plausibly conjecture that he 
was the first great Bacon, the Franciscan Roger come b lek to earth 
to repeat his message to humanity m a happier time Both of them 
had the same vision of a world perfected through knowledge , both 
of them suffered from the same limitation of hasty and improvised 
methods from the ambition to compress the task of ages into the 
sjian of a lifetime To both also was attributed, by the uistmctivc 
compliment that small minds pay to great ones, the possession of 
occult and magic powers Prior Bacon’s bronze head, that would 
tell him whatever he wanted to know, is less incredible than I rancis 
Bacon s supposed feat of writing Ifanilct, and m circtcs w here such 
things are believed he is not only altnbutcd the authorship of Marlowe 
and Spenser into the bargain, but the foundation of a college of 
inifrates, which he conUnaes to supervue from * the other side ” 

But in truth there was no hocus pocus about Bacon’s achiev ement 
\\'hnt he did was to demol sh, with n mighty hand, the whole wciglit 
of authontv that was keeping back the scientific impulse He did 
for Aristotle v\hat medieval Oxford ond the Reformation had done 
for the schoolmen and he sent men from the old masters to stiidv nt 
the feet of tfie niistrcss Nature In conlrndichon to Aristotle’s 
habit of (so Bacon put it) “dictoting to nature”, he enjoined the 
utmost hiimilitv, palienec, and iinjMirliahtv in thestenfyof herwofir 
He exposed the fall icies or * idols ” of thought that stand between 
mankind and the truth, and if he was premature in mapping out 
tl)c route, no man has ever mote unerringly given voice to llie spirit 
of the quest Wide Cniv mists and Catholics and Annininns were 
clawing and disputing with raeb other over the precive n-sulls of 
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Adam’s fall, Bacon, with calm wisdom, made the whole struggle 
seem but as one of frogs and mice ” Man,” he says, ” lost at onee 
his State of Innocence and his Empire over Creation, both of which 
con be partially rccO'cred even m this life, the first bj religion and 
faith, the second by the arts and sciences ” 

To sum up his whole message m the space of one short paragraph, 
there are, he tells us, three species or degrees of ambition ” First, 
that of men irho are anxious to enlarge their power ov er their country, 
which IS a -^Tilgar and degenerate kind , next, that of men who 
stn\ e to enlarge the power and empire of their country over mankind, 
which IS more dignified but not less covetous, but if we were to 
endeavour to renew and enlarge the power and empire of mankind 
in general over the universe, such ambition (if it may be so termed) 
IS both more sound and more noble than the other tw o Now the 
empire of man over things is founded on the arts and sciences alone, 
for nature is only to be commanded by obeying her ” 

4 

TnS Revival of the Common Law 
Bacon was, at heart, a citizen of the woild and of an Empire 
that was yet to coHie, and it is not surprising that he should have 
iaAeito comprehend, so weh as\esser intehecVs the domestic issues 
at stake m England His spirit had nothing in common with that 
of the English Iavv, vrith its tangle of illogicalities and its obstinate 
uisisfence upon the letter of uidtvidual rights Bacon’s instmct 
was to bring such order as he could into this chaos by codifying it 
But it was the very disorder of English Common Law that made it 
so impenetrable a defence of liberty, or, to put it in the more accurate 
medieval phrase, liberties, for the Common Law had no conception 
of liberty in the abstract 

Had those at the head of the government formed on the Tudor 
model possessed an insight exceeding our own they would have 
augured ominously from the revival or resurrection of the Common 
Law It had been at its lowest when Cardinal Pole was urging 
Henry VlII to get nd of it altogether and substitute the perfect 
system of Rome, when the stream of Law Reports dned up and when 
the prerogative courts absorbed more and more of the business of 
maintaining 3ust»ce But Elizabeth’s reign had seen a notable 
revnv al m this as lO other things English The burning lov e of England, 
that had impeUed men to search every record of bes biStosy wnA 
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revive every legend tending to her glory, was not likely to pass by 
the most distinctively English thing of all, what more than anything 
else had made England what she was and was to be Thomas Smith 
had found most cause for patnotic pride in the superiority of English 
to foreign law, and his name is among the first of an unbroken 
succession of legal luminaries The search for records and precedents 
recommenced with more ardour than ever, and, in fact, the first 
half of the seventeenth century may be said to be the golden age of 
legal research The classics of English law, Littleton, Fortescue, 
Bracton, even the Anglo Saxon Dooms, were revived and, as Maitland 
has said, words that rightly or wrongly were ascribed to Bracton 
rang in Charles's ear when he went to the scaffold 

A reverence for the letter and precedent of the law gives its 
colour to all the controversy between Crown and Parliament during 
the reigns of the first two Stuarts, and it was the most fatal weakness 
of James I that the Roman ideas he had imbibed in his Northern 
kingdom made him less than most of hts English subjects fitted to 
appreciate the points at issue He had, indeed enough native 
canniness to reahze, m a manner that his son never could, when he 
was up against a tough enough proposition to necessitate his giving 
way, but prudence is not the same thing as conviction, and James 
was constantly blundering into some tactless assertion of his real 
opinions, though he was equally capable of taking a constitutional 
line when it iras pointed out to liim by a sufBcientlv trustnorthy 
authority A book called The Interpreter, which asserted the absolute 
monarchv of the King over the laws, he caused to be suppressed, 
under the influence of that inheritor of the Burleigh tradition, the 
Cecil Earl of Salisbury But just before this, the King had inter 
fered on behalf of the Church courts against the civil jurisdiction, 
and as not infrequently happened with him, had lost his temper, 
and let out his teal opinions with the violence of a Self willed monarch 
putting down his foot Unfortunately for himself, he had come 
up against a man jn whom, to quote Maitland again, the Common 
Iaw had taken flesh, one whom Carlyle had characterized, m one 
of those phrases that reveal more than a solume by Dryasdust, 
as. “ •dd. Catt or, • Edwa-vl CijJfA, tlwui. CluAt Ju&t’AC. 

of the Common Pleas 

Tlie duel between King and judge was histone , each was worthy 
of his cause, which was, in fact, that of Rome against England, 
of abstract reason against concrete nghts, of conscious logic against 
the stubborn growth of ages The King protested that he thought 
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the law was founded on reasont and tliat the judges were not the 
only people who possessed it Cohe hjuntlj replied that the law 
V, as the ” golden mete wnnd and means ’* for tr> mg the causes of his 
subjects, and that the King v-as not learned m the la-«5 of England 
This last insinuation was too much for the patience of the rojal 
Solomon, and he blurted out that this was to put him under the law, 
which It was treason to affiTm CoVe, who knew more than James 
about the English law of treason, was prompt to counter not with 
argument but with Brocton—the King was under God and the law. 
It was a s utgar anlicUniax when a month or two afterwards the same 
discussion was resumed with James clenching his fists and 
apparently about to use them, and the Lord Chief Justice flinging 
himself, grovelling, on the floor at his sovereign’s feet, forgetting 
perhaps that James could, on occasion, be ns ready in controversy 
With these os with his hands 


It IS strange that the man who stood forth as the foremost 
champion of Engbsh constitutional principles, should hove been one 
so unatmable and narrow minded os this " lough old Coke upon 
Littleton " Envious, mercenary, tyranmeal, m hvs domestic 
relations odious, his life proves him to hase been Even as a lawyer 
his mmd had not the sweep and grasp of Bocon’s As an advocate, 
he had suffered from the defect of not being able to stick to the mam 
point, nor to keep his temper when crossed His conduct of the 
-case against Raleigh is a disgusting exhibition of bullying abuse 
His famous commentary upoh Littleton is almost unintelligible 
m its lack of arrangement and of guiding principle Coke's mmd 
luxuriated in a jungle of uncoordinated detail Under these circum- 
stances it seems almost too danng a paradox to assert that this 


narrow intelligence and not Bacon’s majestic intellect had grasped 
the root of the matter at issue between the King and hts Kingdom 
And yet Coke knew what he was about when he ivrote m the copv 
thAt RAR.<iw wat Vat?. cA Vk» TmaVerpitce Vbe limntmf>rganum aUatm 
couplet which, translated, runs, “ You propose to restore the docu 
ments of the wise men of old, first restore the Ians and justice ” 
Coke appears to be one of those instances m which an institution 
or profession occupies m the ailections that pre eminence which 
usually falls to the lot of family or friends The law was his father 
and Magna Charta his mother, if he haled his wife and was heartless 
to his daughter, it was because he was wedded to precedent 
because the only children he eared much about were his InstitutL It 
was the perfect sincerity and single mmdedness of his love that 
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debate on this subject, “is such a fellow tlmt he will have no 
sovereign ” 

To understand Coke’s position is, then, to haie the key to the 
great constitutional struggle that culminated in the Cuil War. 
He IN as the liMng embodiment of the Common Law and, up to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament, it was to the law tliat both parties 
appealed The Petition of Right did not set out to be new legisla- 
tion, but, as Coke plainly saw, an affirmation of the principles of 
Magna Charta, which itself had been no more than a statement, 
partial enough, of an already established law Even the most 
subservient of the King's judges merely sought to establish a vv eight 
of preccdvnt on the rojal side, and the King himself, Charles 
especiallj, was scrupulous to keep within the letter of the law. 
Perhaps Maitland is too harsh in his opinion that tlie fact of the 
Stuarts uniting against themselves such legol authorities os Coke, 
Selden, and Prjmne is a measure of iheir folly and failure It is 
certainly a measure of their failure, but whether, short of the octual 
surredder of the ro>al prerogative, sovereignlv and the Common 
Law could have agreed together, must remain a matter of doubtful 
speculation But certain it is that if this reconciliation had been 
by any means possible, the Stuarts had neither the tact nor the 
sympathy with their subjects to accomplish it 

The Common Law took no account of national efficiency nor of 
the ordinary necessities of government. It interfered in 1013 to 
obstruct a royal commission to enquire into and reform the corrupt 
administration of the navy — the country might suffer, but that was 
no matter for a lawyer , the King might, jn a time of acute national 
crisis, be unable to pay or biUct his soldiers — thev might starve so long 
as the letter of the law was not infringed , Parliament might reduce 
government to a standstill by refusing supplies, but the King must 
not raise a farthing even if his faithful Commons refused to give 
him one And yet these men, for all their impracticable formality, 
Were standing for England, in the sense that the Law, with all that 
Was good and bad in it, represented what was deepest rooted in the 
heart of the nation But that need not prevent our sympathy 
from going out to the champions of a different ideal, men who thought 
that the object of government was to get the nation governed ns 
TaliDnally and efficiently as possible and who, m any case, were set 
to grapple with a task of almost superhuman difficulty. 
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5 

The Decadence of Elizabethanism 
There was the less hope of preserving the Tudor system of societj , 
since it was evident that the goiemmg class, ivhich had crown^ 
its social hierarchy, iias going to pieces through sheer lack of dis- 
cipline This had hcen its besetting sin even in its most glorious 
day s, but the ever pressing menace from abroad liad kept it together 
Now that menace was wilKdcawn, the Elizabethan ideal began to 
show unmistakable signs of ha\ing outlived its usefulness The 
sea dogs and chivalrous knights, the Drakes and Sidneys gave place 
to the picturesque but iiieffcctisc Cavaliers who lost Charles I his 
Kingdom and his head The Puritan nio\emcnt, with its discipline 
of the soul, was beginning to attract to itself what- was best in the 
nation, and the irrehgiousness of the Renaissance spirit, now that 
the terror of the Counter Reformation no longer gave a keenness 
to its ofTicial Protestantism, could no longer be disguised • Some- 
thing uf it IS wafted to us by the remarkable inscription, in the little 
church of Harford, on the edge of Dartmoor, which informs us that 
Speaker Williams “ now m Heaven with mighty Jove doth reign " 
The same message is unmistakably conveyed by monumental 
sculpture The great men of Catholic England may have cumbered 
God’s house with their monuments and insignia, but they did at 
least preserve the show of Christian humility From theur recumbent 
effigies the very stones cry '* Jesu mercy 1 ” 

But the tomb of Sir Francis Vcrc, in Westminster Abbey , is more 
mthe spirit of the sagas than the Gospels, with the four fierce looking 
officers holding up the enormous slab that bears his armour and 
weapons And on the tomb of Francis Halles, which is by Nicholas 
Stone, the contemporary m sculpture of Inigo Jones in building, 
we see the young gentleman silting in the pose and armour of an 
Achilles, above the most boastful piece of verse that money could buy 
If w e examine the literature of the time, w c shall see unmistakable 
Signs of the Elizabethan spirit having become decadent , the dmne 
fire IS cold, and all that remains is to elaborate its forms without 
comprehending its spirit The drama, which had hcen the crowning 
glory of Elizabeth’s reign, begins to run unmistakably to seed m 
that of her successor, and the crabbed killjoy Prynne, who lost his 
ears for a book m which he denounced all drima as whoIU corrupt 
and vicious, might have obtained, if not justification, at least a 
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fusible case if he had stuck to the court drama of Charles I's reign. 
The successors of Shakespeare and the popular dramatists of James I’s 
court were Beaumont and Fletcher, and the drop is steep from 
supreme genius to consummate technique Tluoughout the scvcn- 
teenth century these men held n higher position in popular esteem 
than Shakespeare, for the same reason that made Pinero more popular 
than Ibsen at the end of the nineteenth It would be too s« celling 
a ^nemhzation to say that Beaumont and Fletcher thought of 
nothing but their audience, an audience that was becoming less and 
less democratic; they were capable of rising to the heroic Iciel 
as in that scene vdiich excited the admiration of Emerson, m which 
nophocles disarms his conquerors by the nobility with which he 
awepts death These are dashes of the right Elirabclhan spirit 
hut their s ery contrast with the general tone of the plaj s onli serves 
to lUMk then- extreme degeneracy from the Elirabethan standard 
»hat in Shakespeare had been a manly Toryism becomes in 
Beaumont and Fletcher the most abject llunkeydom A partial 
«planation of this may be that Fletcher was the son of n Buhop 
.na T°J" "hs that this sort of thing was expected 

M,nd?/h Stakespeare hod neve? been 

blinded by the divinity that hedges a King, but the licroes of I!eo„ 
mont and neteher find a positive deligh? in grosellmrbke Cok^ 
on one celebrated occasion, at the feet of Boyalty The Kmc 
a god, and it is as blasphemous to resist tyrant a? it?ouId hf , 
question the morality of eternal punishment Vhe owes den h 
of abjection is touched m The Loyal Subject the scene f 
uppropnately laid in Buss, a, ani wh7i her!! the 1 " “e 
Moscow, IS a masculine and more patient edition of th 
Gnselda, with no sort of hesitation in sac^cmg h" son’s I'.fc 'T^ 
^ughter s honour upon the altar of his extren a 
Tbe best of which thL aulhorst^e Lpa“ 1?^ wh^i"”"' u 
m Voienhman, under the direct orders'?)! h s sju ° 

Jum the mutinous criticisms of the troops thouoh ''forts to 

less than n meekly accepted death as a'^iiward^for "“‘bing 

uvidently consider almost superhuman audacit? of sp^eA 

Ve can imagine the approving smile whiftt t 

«-g to be a vehicle national “if- d'tct™ ^ 
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pastime of an aristocratic cique ^These authors franklv despised 
and disliked the populace, and they brought upon themselves the 
wrath of the groundlings by guyuig a typical prentice lad, m a witt% 
play which, imhke most of their others, acts well before a modern 
audience These prentice lads were to have their revenge on the 
courtiers when they lined the hedges at Newbury and not Rupert 
could break them But if Beaumont and Fletcher do not reflect 
England, they do reflect with nauseating fidelity, the court of James, 
with Its lewdness, its corruption, and its crime Of public spirit 
they show not the faintest sense , a court to them is not the centre 
from which a nation is ruled, but a mere forcing house of dirtv 
intrigue Loyalty to tyrants and degenerates is a virtue , loyalty 
to a country or a cause is a thing that either the plajwnghts have 
never heard of, or which they know will bore the audience The vice 
in which thev luxuriate is the more disgusting from being the refined 
beastliness of a court, and not the mere coarseness of animal spirits 
And their virtue, such as it is, is often more disgusting than 
their vice 

Such plays reveal, only too faithfollv, to what an extent those 
who governed the nation were losing touch with realitv, and the fall 
of the Tudor ideal is only too plainly prefigured m the decadence 
of the drama with which it was linked The censorship, then as 
ever the bane of truth, was at work to see that the actors spoke smooth 
things, and the principle’ was adopted then as now, that a play was 
an official act, and that anything offensive to foreign nations was to be 
suppressed by force of law When the country was seething with 
anti Catholic sentiment at the beginning of the Thirty dears’ War, 
a play of Middleton’s v^as actually suppressed because it voiced 
the popular feeling against Spam Nobody, except the people 
themselves, had any objection to a play whicJi voiced the feeling 
of the courtiers against the people ' 

The drama did not decline w ithout an effort to retrieve its honour 
Both 3Iiddleton and the unfortunate stnigghng Masswger at least 
made an attempt to maintain its position as a mirror of truth and 
not merely the idle amusement of an evening Massinger, whom 
Cofendge ingeniously characterizes as a decided II hig does his best 
to make the drama a means of satirizing the mccs of the time, and 
be IS not above aiming a covert shaft at Rovalty But unless the 
dramatist has the spirit of the time to lill out his sails, his ship rots 
becalmed, and so it befell with Massinger JIis morals are no vital 
part of the plays, they are tacked on more or less obviously to the 
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Mmf tale of vire and triMahty that had b«n told, to ncanntss 
^ Flelchcr. with whom Massinger had sometimes collaborated’ 
the sery virtues are of a rather formal and copvboolt order . of an 
enlightened patriofism, like Shakespeare's, Massinger is almost 
Innocent 

of ™ehes a further stage in the works 

r Ford sweet and musical though these be Ford almost drops 

he sympathy of a decadent about such unlawful lose as that of a 
brother and a sister In his /-erkia IForheei he does indeed make 

w I' e O b'slorieal play, but his smnt 

s that of Dacon. who helped him to his conception of the business 

‘tase S 

sense of h' blood It fact, not a history m the 

«nse of being a celticism of national life, but a mere dynastic romance 
e stage svas rapidly ceasing to express anything but the comintion 
Of a dead ideal tragedy had lost its se^usnL and c^mTdy 1 “ 

^ay fairlj be questioned whether the suppression of th^ rf 
“"der Puriun auspices was not a blessing in d^ZT ““ 

. 1 . losing more and more of the lovout 

e Elizabethan songtide Those who tried to carry on the tmH^t 
wdeasoured to make up for the lack of msuma^n k! r 

intellectual “ conceits ”, as thev were called John D ^ fetched 
Dean of St Pauls, in’ his very undtanal youth rdack n“‘“” 

*as able to luxuriate in these fancies with a suLTenev r 

genius to turn them into plorious poetrv thnnrrh r / ^ 

»as merely g^tesque Elisabe.hC;U;ind Ta“r^"‘'l' 

St Martin’s summer in Hemek Above all it ’ 
suEBcient tenacity to allow tbe old spirit to be mam u 
af Puritan earnestness m the earirworW Z " 

*-er than the decline of the 7raC thi ‘'’““S'' 

spontaneous glow of the secular lync to be ‘be 

pale cast of unmspwed thought, a pm^ss L ? '!? -‘h the 

y the fact that Puritanism could avail itself of “tt'at 

^e stage culminated in the mere IrtifieSL of "“b “f 

^e most inspmed poetry was flowmg into" reliin ''' ?“'°tat,on 
tebsion was commg tb be the most aenons ^ ™a channels, for 
This cult of an tnbridled 10^^^™ r“"’ 

Men would dispUy 

“ledge ahuost passing bebef. of ArehbKhoMV°drar“‘'”'°’“ 
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these prodigies, his biographer savs that all his life he never required 
more than three hours nightly sleep, “it was ordinary vith him to 
begin his studies at six of the clock and continue them till three 
in the morning, and be ready agam by seven to walk in the circle of 
his indefatigable labours ’’ One wonders how such a man as Burton 
could have found time in the course of an ordinary life to dip mto 
all the authors he quotes with such inexhaustible fecundity in his 
AnaKmy of Melancholy And yet one’s wonder is hardlv less at 
the sheer waste of so much of this learning by lack of intellectual 
discipline Burton’s treatise must remain forever quaint and 
delightful, in sufTicicntly small instalments, by reason of its very 
ditfuseness, and it is hard to wish of Sir Thomas Browne that he were 
in any way different from his leisurely end lovable self, but one 
cannot help regretting that he was not able to turn his erudition 
to more profitable themes than that of “ The Qumcunciall Lozenge 
or network plantations of the ancients, artificially, naturally, 
mystically considered ", or to the leisurely discussion of such 
profound questions as whether or not Jews stmk 

The prose of such masters as Burton, Browne, Jeremy Tay or 
and cv en Milton is gorgeous, in its inspired passages, beyond anything 
else in our literature, but the lack of discipline which was the fault 
of Fhrabeth’s time rendered it diffuse and wasteful of its wsourees 
to a lamentable degree Thought, emancipated from the discipline 
of the schoolmen, wanted puUing together, it lacked proning and 
direction , it had need of that austere discipline which the Puritan 
spirit, with all its faults, was able to supply And the fruiU of 
tlmt discipline were first fuUv epparont when John Bunyan dreamed 
a dream in Bedford Prison, and told it, m plam English, to the worid 
Ihere were, howe>er. signs of a new order of things moulded 
by a sterner discipline than the Elizabethan This is pa i 
manifest in architecture, which now comes omin 

the genius of Inigo Jones, the first of our architect 
niim<s ha\e become household words Jones ® 
craflsman-perhaps the most attrectisc of all the works at^ibuted to 
him IS the losely bndge that springs so lightly across the Con ay 
at Llanrwst-but he was something more than a cra^man. for he had 
sers ed a ^ enct.an apprenticeship, and had so far ImbiM the theories 
of Palladio, that stately but fngid revivalist of the old Roman 
stjlc, that he annotated an English edition of that mas ers s a 

ment of principles ... 

By Inigo Jones the free apint of Elizabethan architecture was 
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the beauty of hoein'ess 

put into the bonds of lew Buildings were thought out in u way 
llwj netcr Imd been in Ehtnbetlian tunes, when the) Imd s,,runB 

June \\c do not ash who were the architects of those latishi) 
mamented brick and timber structures At Cobham Hall, in Kcnt^ 
you talk of the Elizabethan ivings, but of the Inigo Junes front’ 
and when Charles I walked out to his death, it was beneath the 
ngid regard of the Banqueting Hall that his master architect Imd 

Limsw ^ 5 V Pafadian rule, and after the model of the 

Grimam and Acndraram Calcrgi Palaces on the Grand Canal 


The Beauty of Holikess 

Dv Elizabeth the Church of Rome, from which tint of i 

had broken loose, was sisualizcd ns a temporal iioner II ® 
ho independence of her kingdom, and the ChuL, of Eilrism 'wa? 
m consequence, primarily a department of the State *Disl 

and not sainllmcbs nor trulh of dogma. Mas her ftim t> , 

'vhole of Lurojie v'os seethmgwiih sniritun} Ar.fK ''hen the 

pitch. It was mipossiblc h^ EXrluu“rt'''’“‘. 

merely secular ideal Some attemprhld “o bTLaSe 1 
a spiritual substitute for what Rome had been a„^?he „ 'I'"'’"’' 

rt^lcd M,th the authonty of Popes Sovereigns of England 

Bjght up to the appointment bv Charles I nf r .... i a , 
of C-mlcrbury. the position of the Church is A.chbishop 

Refine m matters of doctrine and ccremoniil 
that Ciiurehmen were imperfectly am-* i 'mt reason 

-to the nature of the pomu* wL ne,. 

last Archbishop, Wli.tgitt, there was as t-hzabetl, s 

«reme doctriLl tencu of Cal"„:::: andr 
assertion of episcopal claims ‘ Members of th r 
Lord Monmouth to Coningsby, • may tliink reniarkid 

must act mi I please,” fad this fLIv t ‘'"-I 
Elizabethan idea of Cburoh discipline But u 

Pteventdogma from reinforcing diseiplmo An„ k J* mipossihle to 

- the bishops w ere. m a position of tomixiral „ men pUei d 

MturaUy tends to make the most of ^00^ r 'l’’""''''' ■""'“"■'t'. 
to retain such useful beliefs „f their Pmd^eessors “ 
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potency conferred bv the laying on of hands at their ordination. 
It IS probable that this, in the long run, will be followed by some 
attempt to recover the prestige conferred by the priestly miracle of 
the Sacrament For a priesthood is a vested interest that naturally 


tends to its own augmentation. t. ru h 

With the accession of James, the religious nature of the Church 
rises into greater prominence The King himself had come to 
England with a truly Scottish turn for theological disputation, 
he was much in earnest about pomU of doctrine and his own divine 
and intellectual power to fix them This was unfortunate, because 
at the beginning of his reign he had to face a crisis that a cool and 
tactful man of the world might have handled so as to have avoided 
the bitterness and bloodshed of coming years The dispute between 
the official heads of the Church and its intransigent left wmg had 
come to a head , a monster petition was presented by the Puritans, 
and James promptly summoned a conference to meet at Hamp on 
Court, a wise and statesmanlike move if he had been bent on a 
comprehensive settlement, for few, as yet of the Puritans wanted 
to secede from the Church altogether 

No doubt the King came to this conference wth a genuine desire 
to see fair play in his capacity of moderator, and indeed, 
than one occasion, he raised his voice on the Puritan side 
could not long keep out ot the arena, nor could he gel hir 
of the K.rk out ot h.r head, and the mere thought of .t war enough 
to make him lose h.s temper-" If you aim at a Scottish presbytery, 
he blustered, “it agreeth as seell a.lh mouwehy as God aith the 
devil Then Jack, and Tam, and Will, and Diek shall meet and 
censure me and my Council" He harped monotonously on hi, 
formula ot " No bishop, no kmg ", and Pp* P 

discretion to the winds, burst out with. If this be all y I J 
hath to say, I will make them contomi themsehes, or else I mil liaro- 

them out of the land, or else do worse 

This Hampton Court Conference had at east the 
of stimulatmg the Church to greater activity, for It was henceforth 
apparent that she would no longer be a “"’P"'’'"''"' 
including all good Protestants, but that she now P 

midway between the Catholics and the extreme , 

mitgift was sinking into the gra^e. and the real leadership of the 
Church was m the hands of Bancroft, his right hand man and cs entual 
successor Bancroft, a* Bishop of London, had disp a\c a 
intolerance at the Conference that had shocked even anies, an la 
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gone so far as to protest against his opjKjnents being beartl against 
their Bishops In the >car after the Armada he had preached a 
sermon at Paul’s Cross that hod defined, with uncompromising 
directness the diiine prcrogalise of Bishops He may fairly be 
entitled the first of our great High Churclunen, and Clarendon 
thought that if he had Ined he would base altogether quenched, 
m England, the fire kindled at Gtnesa 

Afttr the triumph of his views at the Conference, Bancroft’s 
first care was to set the Church in order and to close up her ranks 
Hundreds of non conforming clergy were deprived of their Imngs, 
and though Bancroft could be personally generous to individual 
opponents bis zeal for what he imagined to be the Church’s interests 
made him ruthli-ss in enforcing c-onformtty But for those who 
remained he was diligent both in bettering their condition and in 
raising their standard of learning a thing much neglected In the 
reign of Elizabeth lie is credited with a scheme, which never 
matured of establishing a school of controversial divinity It 
was under his auspices that the noblest work of any accomplished 
by the Anglican Church vvas brought to a successful conclusion, 
the translation of the Hebrew and Christian rlassicsr- that goes under 
the name of the Authorized Version of the Biblt The Prayer Book 
was at the same lime rounded off by the addition to the Catechism 
of the part dealing wnth the Sacraments A series of ecclesiastical 
canons was also promulgated m which the Church’s attitude was 
at once defined and made more sescrc to attack or secede from her 
was an offence punishable by excommumralion, and the thm end 
of the ritualistic wedge was introduced by the careful defence and 
injunction of the sign of the Cross m Baptism 


Bancroft died before he had time to complete his work, and 
his successor was a Calvimsl martinet of the narrowest school 
George Abbot, son of a humble clothworker, and whose parents 
had undergone and survived the rigours of Monan persecution 
He combined the bitter and self assertive disposition that is som® 
times found m self made men with a furious hatred of Rome and 
all her works Though a martinet m discipline, he was an extreme 
CaK mist in doctrme, and the effect of his primacy was to cheek the 
process which Bancroft had started, of making the Church of England 
a tio media between the extremes of Rome and Geneva 

But a movement of thought had started m Holland a country 
wth whith EnBland was at this time m close spiritual touch 
calculated to supply the Church with the very doclrmal basis ^ 
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most needed One of the most amiable characters in this time 
of bitter and brutal religious controversy was a professor at Leyden 
University called Arminius, who died m 1609 He appears to have 
had a singularly tolerant disposition, and was even able to pay an 
appreciative visit to Rome The tenets of fighting Calvinism, that 
God had damned the majonty of Jus creatures before he made 
them and that no effort on their part was of the least avail for their 
deliverance from so homble a fate, struck him as too extreme, 
and he put forward a view more comphmcntary to the dmne nature 
He asserted that Christ had died for all, and not only for the pre 
destined elect, and that it rested with each man whether he were to 
receive or reject so great a salvation 

This modification of Calvinism was anathema to the stem 
enthusiasts to whom predesbnation was not a theory but a weapon 
In times of severe conflict it is always the moderate who goes to 
the wall Armmiaaism came to be identified with the burghal 
and provincial party m the Low Countries, and only a few years 
after its founder’s death that hard bitten soldier. Prince Maurice 
of Nassau representing the extreme Calvinists, turned suddenly 
on their rivals, judicially murdered their leader, Oldenbarnveldt, 
and condemned to Ufe long imprisonment the enlightened Grotius, 
founder of the modern Law of Notions A packed synod was held at 
Dort, to which English representatives were invited, not to examine 
the truth of the matter but to condemn the Armimans, and assert 
once and for all the doctrine of divine unreason and human impotence 
Arminianism however badly it may have thriven in the country 
of its origin, fell on fruitful soil within the Church of England It 
was well adapted for men who did not want to go the whole way 
with the Calvinists and yet had no desire to make terms with Rome 
Logical extremes have seldom found permanent favour with English 
men, and the Arminian solution was eminently suited to the national 
mstmct for kindliness and compromise 

Unfortunately compromise was wholly alien from the Puritans 
With them it was all or nothing and an Annmian was about as 
bad, if not the same thing in disguise as a Papist Thus it was 
that their hatred fastened with peculiar virulence upon Abbot's 
successor, Archbishop Laud, one of those men who, if predestination 
were indeed true, might seem foreordained to tragic issues His 
was a Ijiie of mmd more akin to the Latin than to the English 
one of uncompromising directness and with a passion for uniformity 
He, at least, had a clear vision irfwhat the Church of England ought 
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to he, and he bent bis ^bole enertrv fn tte i 
“ bigot " Mhich JIncaulay. with the obtuse iniuslicrL 
displajed towards men he could not understaid alb iTV""" 
IS singularly inept, because m dogma he was, for In’s tie 1 
olerant H.s own belief was Iniinian m so 1 If' "“”'“>>Iy 
one down the seserity of Caliinism. but he wa^asl™ n 
jo^bis^opposition to Home as the most teairr^mal'';' 

been' less^'dramlre 'Irr t T "”^''t have 

sincere and disinterested he found him “ge Transparently 

skip of what was, m fact a forlrj h ‘be leader- 

to the Church of England all the aulhonlrn n “■ 

imested the cosmopohtan potter of Ilrnf " ‘bat had once 

self a man of learning andleflnaral^ m " I’ ‘b<>«s Him- 
^Puritanism in its more grotesoue fon^s “"'““‘Imess 

We phrase that was consllntlyln hll b™ Pomfully. 

“the beauty of holiness-, Z lorsli, 1 p"^ ■" b'^ bo.rt was 
«rthy of aU the reverenc^ and Chnll b'S eyes. 

And this noble enthusiasm was ‘b“' eould bestow 

maidish love of order and symmetry ilud I"* “ old- 

been cue ,h„se people who, m privtll! have 

anythuig out of its place ^ bear to see 

Herein lay his error, an error fatal m «« t- . . 

*as with him a necessity of existence aad w^ btian Undom.ity 

prudence or possibility We can ’svm P’trsued it regardless 
“pressed indignation against those bis 

no more reverence “than a tmW God’s house 

SleTo” V"' biTbZduwZen h’':^* 

-nversatio„,“„t 'C i^Z tZ h“ : ”‘-“etd 

those who may or may not be eonsidZd 

“ subjects for 
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spiritual censurf, but when the shafts of Laud’s sarcastic wit flew 
at the highest m the land, and when the Church’s disnplinarv rod 
descended not only on the poor and ignorant, but on the backs of 
great Jords ivhose fortunes had been founded on her plunder, the 
situation was plainly intoleraUe 

“ He did court persons too little,” savs Clarendon, ” and did 
not consider what men said or were like to say of him If the taults 
and vices were fit to be looked into and discovered, let the persons 
be ivho they ivould that were guilty of them, thev were sure to find 
no connivance or favour from him He intended that the discipline 
of the Church should be fell, as well as spoken of, and that it should 
be applied to the greatest and most splendid transgressors, as well 
as to the punishment of smaller offences and meaner offenders , 
and thereupon called for or cherished the discovery of those who 
were not careful to cover their oivn iniquities, thinking they were 
above the reach of other men’s or their power or will to chastise 
Persons of honour and grcdt quality ot the court and of the country 
were every day cited into the High Commission Court, upon the 
fame of their incontinence, or other scandal m lh“ir lives, and were 
there prosecuted to their shame and punishment and as the shame 
(m hich they called an insolent triumph upon their degree and quality, 
and levelling them with the common people) was never forgotten 
but watched for revenge, so the fines imposed were the more 
questioned and repined against, because they were assigned to the 
rebuilding and repairing of St Paul s church, and thought therefore, 
to be the more severely imposed, and the less compassionately 
reduced and excused , which likewise made the jurisdiction and 
rigour of the Star chamber more felt and murmured against, and 
sharpened many men’s humours against the Bishops, before they 
had any ill intention towards the Church ” 

This passage throws upon the growth of popular feeling against 
the Church am Laud, a light which the once fashionable school of 
tVhig historians consistently shut out, and it is the easier to mis 
understand what the Church stood for then, because after the fall 
of Laud she never reverted to his ideals There is no doubt that 
he hoped to see her an independent and even democrat c power 
in the sense that she was so high and holy ns to be above making 
distinctions between the sheep of Clinst's fiock, who in His eyes 
and that of His Bride were equal one with another That bad been 
the ideal also of Hildebrand and Becket, of the Tapnev at its best. 
Laud was an unflinching opponent of corruption in high places. 
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and even dared to remonstrate with his so\crcij^. when Charles 
had condescended to land grabbing in Richmond Park. 

Laud’s attempt to realize hi« ideal ended m failure, to be followed, 
after the Restoration, by what was worse than failure, the kind of 
success that is purchased at the price of a Church’s soul. For this, 
no doubt, be must bear his share of the blame ; he was a tactless, 
inijiatient man, a bundle of nerves, with too little sense of what 
could or could not be done His zeal made him overstep the bounds 
not only of discretion, but even, at times, of humanity, though the 
sentences that he was instrumental m passing on the autlwTs of 


what, judged by the standards of any time, xsere scumluus libels, 
were, judged by the standarils of bis own, not se\ ere, and of how much 
sympathy tho most notable of his victims Prvnne, was deserving, 
is shown by the fiendish revenge that he took upon Laud, then a 
friendless old man in the hands of his enemies But w hen all iv said, 
and however much we ma> disagree with Laud’s aims and methods, 
every generous man must admit that he stood nobly for a noble cause, 
and that where he faded it is doubtful whether any man could have 
succeeded ^^'bcn Henry VIII knocked the keystone out of the 
arch, he made it impossible for the Church to carry such a weight of 
authoritv as Laud would have had it support 

Nevertheless the first half of the seventeenth century was the 
golden age of the Church of England The mere formalism engendered 
by the Elizabethan compromise rapidlv wore off when men hod more 
time to think about their spiritual than their temporal salvation. 
The Church may have chosen a middle way, but that way was spacious 
and sweet to tread Thedistinctively Anglican spirit mav have lacked 
the burning singleness of purpose, the ‘ all or nothing " determina- 
tion that was the strength of the Puritans, but it had a graciousncss 
and charm that are best comprehended in Laud’s scnpturallv 
borrowed, phrase, “ the beauty of holiness ” This beauty never was 


more tenderlv set forth than in the life and wntings of George 
Herbert, who contrived to be, in the best sense of both words a gentle- 
man and a minister of God His writings disjilaj none of the stormy 
ardours of Gothic Christianity, nor the white hot zeal of Calvinism • 
his very metre is quiet , his model parson is no hot gospeller, but a 
courteous and affectionate father to his flock, guiding hiv hfe by that 
charitv which suftereth long and is kind Even his rebukes wfil be 
couched m some such form as— “this was not so well said as it 
might have been forborne” or “Your meaning is not thus but 
thus Herbert perfectly expresses the ideal of the Church of 
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her most enlightened sons dreamed, in one of his 

“ Beauty In thee Ultes up her place, 

And date* her letlen from thy face, 

>Vhen «he doth write 
A fine arpect In Ot array. 

Neither too mean nor yet too gay. 

Shows who b beet 


Outlandlah look* may not compare 
For all they either painted are, 

Or elec uodreet ” 

To be painted, in Herbert’s view, is the error of Rome, to run to the 
opposite extreme and go about naked that of Non conformity. 

The attempt of Laud and his fellow churchmen to realize t^ie 
beauty of hoUness found expression in more ways than in l*teratu« 
It is, certainly, not an age of great church building, * " * 

there is is exceedingly interesting and significant The attempt 
to restore the Church to something of its dignity and mfluence ot 
pre Reformation days is reflected m a last appearance of the ma 
Gothic style, blended more or less harmoniously with the PalUdian 
classicism of which Inigo Jones is the supreme exponent Ih^e 
IS the curious Church of St Catherine Cree m the City, with its East 
Window in obvious imitation of old St Paul s, and its ’ 

a church at whose rededication Laud went to lengths of p 
ceremonial that gave d.re oBence There 

areh.tectural freak ot St John'a, Leeds, nhieh Mr Blomfield eitre 
as showing that “the Gothic tradition was preserved in 
long after it had died out m the other bn.ldmg trades. a fact, T 
the way, of which any seventeenth century cottage is an eqnaUy 

'°™tria'’^rin building that the Laudian revival 
expression After all, the plunderers ot the 

least left the parish churches standing, however tar' *h=y “d 

sWpped them This wastage of furniture and 

now made a brave effort tn replace Even af er 

of God's house by H.s saints, snlllcient 

us in the shape of richly carved pulpits. Commun ' 

organs and pews to show the visitor to our pans 

a ienerou. Lie the Church's sons must have followed ^ 

bishop's lead in eonlr.butmg to her reediScatmii 

the old Christian spnit is not quite extmet The peace thri p.sseth 
all understanding was never more serenely depic e 

I A Short History of Kenai#«m« ArthiUtlurt in England, p 100 
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Upturned, marble countenance of Sir \^illi8in Clarke in the parish 
church of Hitcham, not far from Maidenhead 

What the Church lacked in zeal she made up for in love There 
was ne»er q time when so many of her sons •aere imbued with the 
spuit of sweetness that most endears the Founder of their faith 
Such IS the inspiration of those biographies of Walton which, if not 
the most perspicacious, arc perhaps the most delightful m out 
language Walton, looking back after the Restoration upon this 
period of the Church’s history, not onl> succeeds in conveying the 
impression that he loves his subject, but acluctly that he loves his 
reader , his nature w to take the whole of mankind into his affection 
and confidence “ Reader,” he says, m a typical passage, as he 
draws near to the close of h«s life of Donne, ” this sickness continued 
long, not only weakening. wear>'ing him so much that my desire is 
that he may now take some rest , and that before I speak of his 
death, thou wilt not think it an impertinent digression to look back 
with me upon some observations of his life, which, whilst a gentle 
slumber gives rest to hts spirits, may, I hope, not unfitly exereis; 
thy consideration " This loving courtesy — and it is but one of many 
instances that could be cited — is the more remarkable at a time 
when, in a bitter and prolonged war, the Devi! was being let loose 
in the name of God all over Europe And the spirit that now inspired 
the Church only gradually died out as the generation reared m the 
pre revolutionary ideal passed away 

In this, as in all history, we most guard against too sweeping 
generabzalion The Church has much to answer for m the way of 
intolerance, short sightedness, even tyranny, and we must not forget 
the cnes of rage and horror around the pillory of Prynne, Bastwick 
and Burton nor the gagging of free discussion, nor the thousands of 
emigrants who braved the penis of an Atlantic voyage and an 
unknown land rather than live under the Bishops Perhaps it is a 
good thing that Laud did not succeed , it is arguable that the rule 
of squires was a lesser evil when unchecked by the domination of a 
priesthood But that failure involved the failure of the Church to 
stand for any intelligible religious principle , it was her fate to sink 
gradually to her comparatively imdistingmshed respectability of 
the eighteenth century, from whKh the beauty of holiness had lonn 
departed 

On the mtellectunl aspect of the Church’s life, and the jntjwth 
“f f"* inquiry and toleration, we have yet 
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7 

The Co\stitl*tiosal IjiPASsr 

We shall maVe no attempt to follow m detail the course of the 
great constitutional strugcle that could be det ided m no other way 
than by tivilwarand rcgccide W'chave tned to show what influences 
were working to bring about the downfall of the Tudor System of 
government, whose whole success had depended upon a conjunction 
of circumstances that could by no means be regarded os permanent 
the paramount necessity for a strong central government, the 
inijKitcnce of the nobilitv, the subordination of religious fervour to 
political necessity, and, most important of all, the Inability of the 
government to carry on its essential functions without making 
itself dependent on Parliament for constant supplies Nobody 
rcahred better than the shrewd and cool headed sovereigns of the 
Tudor line how far they were from emulating the despotism of 
a Caesar, or even of a Most Christian K>ng Wlien Henry VIII 
broke the connection with Rome but dared not lav hands on the 
Common Law nor form o standing army, he tacitlv resigned himself 
to the position of a constitutional monarch, one who governs the 
kingdom on conditions The Tudors understood these conditions 
but the Stuarts did not, and therefore foiled to play the constitutional 
game 

And vet the Scottish House found itself face to face snth a problem 
that might have taxed the utmost ingenuity of its predecessors 
Its Kings found all their resources steadily shntiking on account of the 
universal rise m prices that followed the disco\ ery of the New World 
They were in the position of a man of hxed income, who in 1914 was 
just able to make both ends meet, and after the war find» his position 
desperate The one bright feature was supplied by the customs 
revenues, which as trade steaddy increased, tended to go up with it, 
and it was to these that the Orown.clung’most desperately, as to 
the last resource between it and nim But it was obvious that the 
onlv way in which the Kmg could avoid being at the mercy of his 
Parliaments would be by the strictest economy In peace, he might 
just manage to hold his own, but let the country become involved 
in war or any policy involving extraordinary expense and there 
■ was no way out of it but for the King to scrap the Constitution and 
provide for himself, or else for him to accept whatever Parliament 
chose to dole out to him on whatever conditions it liked to impose 
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The Tudor sjstcm howc\cr well it rray have \\orkctl for a time 
m\oHrd n diM^ion of so%eteigi\ty that could hy no means be 
pemmnenl The King was luppostd to be responsible for tnrrMiig 
on within the limiU of the Kus the business of government but 
this task might le rendered impossible should I’atliamcut choose 
to dciiv him the bare means of so doing 11 might cv cn and once did 
call for an CNpensue policy and then lease the Sostrcign in the lurch 
So far there had been no que<tion of dtnving the Kings right to 
appoint his own slafi of mimslcn and officials but Parliament 
reserved the right to object to anything they did and even to knock 
them down like ninepins bj the method of impeachment Govern 
ment was becoming a husmess demanding high technical ability, 
and It IS not easy to see how anj business could be earned on success 
fully under such a handicap The one chance was for a bovereign 
to combine such extraordinary tact and ability ns to be able to 
convince Parliament that hi' policy was also theirs and that if they 
would unloose their constituents purse strings there was some 
reasonable chance of getting it cfTicicntly executed on tlie lowest 
terms This had. indeed been more or less the case in the great 
days of Elisabeth 

Stated thus it would seem that the Sovereign had an almost 
irresistible case against niggardly or encroaching Parliaments 
To expect a King to manage a Kingdom without the means of doing 
so IS to drive the poor man to desperate expedients and for Parha 
ment to use a constitutional power os a means of levsing blackmail 
IS to invite unconstitutional reprisals But if the Sovereign’s 
position was impossible not less so wras that of Parliament To 
revert to our simile of the manager it is pretty evident that any 
business would sooner or Inter be ruined if entrusted to an hereditary 
and irremovable chief who might be incompetent corrupt or indolent 
to an indehnite degree and appoint a staff to match It might be 
wid that this system had succeeded well enough in the Middle Ages, 
but then the sovereign unless he had all his wits about him was 
soon or later put out of the way With the advance of civihtation 
and the growth of order the remedies of regicide and deposition 
became harder to applj though time was to prove that both were 
capable of revnval But it had become more difficult to lav sacn 
^lous hands on a King now that thanks to the Reformation, 
he had become something of a Pope as well and that the Church] 
instead of looking to a rival sovereign 'power was united m her 
tulegiance to his Divme Right So that what had, m fact. 
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b«-n ont ot It! mMl importiml clicclc! »«! rrmovnl from the 

Constitiitjon , 1 

CmnlinB, tlicrtforf. ll.»t ttirrc .it! no m«n! o rtpWg »n 
„n!»l.!tnrtorj monnreh, nhol «« I’otliamfnt to do n.tli him 7 
It could hnrdly be expected to bleed the e-ountrj »™“ 

to .upply him tnth the tneen! of niimoB her, nor could it tome 
ollow him te orertum .11 the low. of the .nd in 
provision for himself Things must sooner or Inter come to ^ impose 
tiust could only end In the eomplete .urrCnder of one of «" 
or civil s, .r h ither the Isiog must tnle os er the unetions of Pmh^ 
ment and put enough money into his purse to 
expenses, or r.rlmment must Ule over the 

Itself appoint the sUK ot ministers by si horn the nation ss as to be 

'“'lUs'totirrelesant to ask, in llusconneetion.srhatsre aretounder 

Hand by Parliament The \t hig school of historians are in 
ot tallsins about the struggle bct.een the King and h'> P'“P'^ 
svhereas m one sense the King might f 

representatise of the sshole ot his subjeets than “'y'"'’ "j/'t 
after all only represented a mmonty of them f '"i.* ’ i,ed " 
non voters of under fort) shillings a year are somehow mvdv^ 
in the more fortunate voters, yust as the women are ^ 

in the men, must appear to the country 

a consenient sophistry The greater part of W'’ 
labourers who were descended from the old 5 

who stood outside the circle ot the 7p™ild 

of bemg represented, nor did Pimliament dream of taking any special 

thought tor their interols demoeratie assembly 

It can be said for Parliament tha * j.ci wmnntfe to stand 

was then hnrdly possible From time “ 'J"' ‘ ,„thfully relletted 

unmistakably tor what the nation w«W^ | 

such popular prejudices as to hatre 1 f , i^„don 

ot Rome It had to &0I and Parh.ment alike tor 

mob, that, bemg on the spot, stood to able to 

to proletariat and, in to absence of , ^ ^ 

terrLe to Crown at the ensis of rts „ dri 

Spam had held together Crown and prop e n State that 

hLtihty to the Crown, and to a government in Ch"«h and State to^ 
had losi touch with the nation, hold the janous classes ot *0 P»pl 
together under to first two’Stuaits and Pf'P™' *''1 Tan 
of the subsequent great and successful attemp P 
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oligarch) to impose its rule on Crown and nation nlrke And yet 
all this time oligarch) vns cjuicll) consohdalmg its power, and 
compassing the destruction of the onl> nsnls that stood between it 
ardits vet unformulated ambition. 

The fatal tilt which Henry VHI had given to the social system 
by his victor) over the Pope and the monks was now threatening 
to overturn the throne itself Had he succeeded m keeping the 
plunder m his owm hands, all might hove been wpU for his successors, 
but m letting it stick to the hands of his instruments he had engineered 
disaster The descendants of these men were now a rich and 
prosperous landed class, controlling the whole macbmery of local 
government, and intolerant of any check upon their power. The 
Church was no longer a rival, and if she attempted to assert her 
aulhontv, might become a victim It was from this class that the 
Commons of the first two Stuarts were recruited, and it was this 
class that they represented As if to point the moral of the tragedy, 
the ominous name of Cromwell came to be again on every man’s 
tongue, but this time it was not some poor old abbot who had to be 
let blood, but the King himself , 

That more democratic elements came into prominence during 
the turmoil of civil war was due to the fact that Paxhamcnl had 
loosed forces that it was unable to bind But Parhament itself, 
from the accession of James I to Cromwell s dissolution of the Rump, 
was an assembly of wealthy and mostly well bom men, however 
sincerely they might hold to their faith and constitutional principles, 
and who though they might enter into temporary alliance with 
peasantry or mob, had a keen class consciousness and sense of their 
own interests And it was not only over the Lower House that the 
Crown was losing control The Upper House had long been changing 
its character from that of the old feudal council of tenants m chief 
to that of a house of magnates, holding their seats by hereditary 
privilege 

Even at the accession of the Tudors, the Upper Chamber did 
not contain a majority of hereditary members , the magnates 
secular and tegular, of the Church contributed to make it what 
Professor Pollard has happily termed a House of Experts rather 
than a mere House of Lords But the show y and decadent feudalism 
of the later Middle Ages and early Renaissance led to a strict and 
formal cult of hereditary privilege Heraldry became an exact 
ftodTOmphcatedscjcnce. it was a part of every gentleman’s education 
to be skilled m chevrons and quartenngs and differences The 
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DuVc or “ leader ” of lllankshirc might ne>cr have been near the 
countj in question, and might require to be led about by a keeper, 
but that Mould not in the least affect liis position as Duke The 
inqKirtant thing for him was to get born in the correct way This 
was a scry different conception of nobihtj from tliat of the days 
when the Earl, or Folk’s Elder, would rush down to the coast, as 
did Brihtnoth, to stem a Danish invasion, with his personal followng 
and such shire Ics ics as he could collect at short notice The tninsi 
tion from one ideal to the other was \cry gradual, and sve have seen 
how, in Henry VIII's reign, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were 
chosen to put do«n rebellion in their own counties It was in 
Richard Ill’s reign that the College of Heralds was incorporated, 
and It was the policy of the Tudors to keep questions of precedence 
m their own hands and discourage the maintenance of heralds bv 


baronial Houses , 

The Tudors had had little trouble with their Upper Chamber ana 
probably little idea how dangerous this strengthening of the hereditary 
principle misht become The Reformntion had reduced the non 
hereditary majority of Churchmen to tlie Bench of Bishops who, 
though a mmoritj, could almost be regarded as an offlcial vote in 
favour of the Crown Ehrabcth had kept her Lords easily m hand 
creating sufUcieiit new Peers to tonn n mnjorit) when added to the 
Bishops However a Peer once made cannot be unmade and he 
or his descendants will sooner or later drift into independence of the 
Crown, so Eliiabeth s policy could only be earned on by perpetually 
doubling the dose of new peerages Her successor who was g a 
enough to provide for bis own needs without too much regard lor 
the future and to fill his gaping pockets by fair means or fool not 
only created peers right and left, but invented the vile evp'd'ent 
too faithfully copied by modem governments, of poisoning the i oun 
of Honour and putting up the Peerage to sole Hia crime was visi 
upon his children for when his son came to the t irone, e p 
House had passed the limits of piacticable control by new creation 
The part played m the downfall of Charles I by hi. peerage is 
somewhat obscured by the fact that the most prommen o is 
disloyal magnates ceased to play an important part in pu c a airs 
after the first year or two of civil war This is not surprising w en 
we remember that however much it might be m their interests to 
turn the King into a puppet, the very last thing that any of them 
wanted to do was to unchain the people These nobles were mostly 
descended from those who had grown fat by the p un er o e 
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Church, nna the> were the spmtual ar^tl oflen the Imeal aweestors 
of the great Mliig Houses who did, for a lime, succeed m imposing 
their yoke upon King nnd people alike Some of them had mure in 
common with the modem capitalist than the old, rough feudal 
haron The great and greedv House of Uussell was still busily 
engaged in raking in money Its representative under Charles I 
was, os might ha\e hccti expected, an ardent Protestant, and among 
the most prominent figures of Ihc opposition One of his enterprises, 
out of which he stood to reap enormous profits but which he did 
not live to complete, was the draining of the Eastern Fen country, 
and his building operations in London brought him into trouble 
with the Star Chamber, a court much disbked by the rich “ A 
•wise Tnan," sa> s Clarendon. “ but of too great and plentiful a fortune 
to wish a subversion of the government , and it quickly oppearcd< 
that he only intended to make himself and his friends great ot court 
not at all to lessen the court itself *’ A typical IVhig I 

There were the t to Parliamentary generals, the Earls of Essex 
and Manchester, the former of whom justified the killing of Strafford 
by the cynical plea ** stone dead hath no fellow ”, and both of whom 
earned on the war against their Sovereign with an apathy that 
bordered on treason, even from a rebel’s point of view Then there 
were the two brothers, the Earls of Warwick and Holland, descended 
from the most hateful of all Henry VIIl’s tools, Richard Rich 
Of Warwick we again give one of those inimitable sketches from 
Clarendon’s portfolio " A man of no grace in court, and looked 
upon as the greatest patron of the puritans because of mucli the 
greatest estate of all who favoured them though he was of a life 
very bcentious and unconformable to their professed rigour, which 
they rather dispensed with than to withdraw from a house where 
they received so eminent a protection and such notable bounty ” 
As for Holland, he piled treason on treason, deserting the King for 
the Parliament and the Parliament Cor the King twice over, getting 
well snubbed by both parties for his pains, and being finally brought 
to rest bv the headsman He “ did think poverty the most msupport 
able evil that could befall any man in tins world ” 

Of the older families there was the Howard Earl of Arundel, 
who had precedence, after the oflicers of State, ot the rest of the 
Council, an aristocratic snob, who, though a distinguished patron 
of the arts, ” was never suspected to love anybody, nor to have the 
least propensity to justice, chanty or compassion," and who retired 
to Italy rather than be mixed up with anyrthing so much beneath 
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his dignity as the contention of King and Parliament ' Finallj 
there was the reprcscntali\e of thcold marcher Karls of Northumber- 
land, a man of immense dignity who scarcely considered Imrself 
inferior to the King, and has ingbeen loaded by the Kingsvith benefits, 
failed him both as Admiral and General, and finally followed the 
time honoured Percy tradition of rebellion 

44 e have devoted sshat may at first sight seem a disproportionate 
amount of attention to these men, because, though they early drop 
out of the struggle into temporary insignificance, it was the partv 
for which they stood that eventually reaped the fruits of it all 
Ostensibly the contest was between the Crown and the Puritans, 
but the Puritans toppled from the height of victory to the depths 
of persecution, and though a new King might enjoy his own again 
• for awhile, it was only that the crown itself might become the play 
thing of an all powerful oligarchy 


Tub Crown Loses Pbestioi. 

One evil result of the division of sovereignty between Crown 
and Parliament was that while the control of policy was vested in 
the King, Parliament, to use Professor Pollard’s singularly happy 
phrase, played the part of a perpetual opposition This, as might 
have been expected, led to both indifference and ignorance with 
regard to national policy on the part of an assembly whose mam 
idea was to develop its own privileges and keep down the income 
of the Crown to a bare minimum When it did ta e up a po icy. 
Its judgment was swayed by its emotions or prejudices 

Now James I and the ablest of his advisers, Salisbury and Bacon 
regarded the art of government from what we may es ca a pm 
fessional standpoint It was, in tlicir view, the business o 
m kingcraft This was sound enough m so far as i 
experience and study, but the expert in human a airs is a 
blunder as woefully as the man of mere feeling t oug in a i ere 
way Nations are after all generally swayed by their feehngs, 
and the man who suppresses his own is apt to leave t ose o o ers 
out of his reckoning It was to their incapacity to appreciate 
spiritual forces that more than anything else was e mm o 
Stuarts 

> He did however assist the King s cause to an estimated extent of £34 000 
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James 1 bad some claim to be regarded as above the average 
m his craft He was for anli<ftpatmg b> a century the union of 
the English and Scottish Parliaments, thereby running counter to 
the as >el invincible nationalist prejudices of both nations, os well 
as the covetousness of merchants who feared Scottish competition 
He saw that it might pay more to be fnends than enemies with the 
now declining poii cr of Spam , his Parliament, like the mass of his 
subjects, could not get bejond the Elizabethan point of view, from 
which Spam was the arch enemy and supreme danger, besides 
olfenng opportunities for unlimited loot The Spanish Ambassador, 
Gondomar, a hidalgo of the finest type, by sheer ascendancy of 
character soon had the King under lus thumb, and this fact was 
thoroughly appreciated by the nation, whose indignation rose to 
boilmg point when it became known that Gondomar’s influence 
had determined the fate of the Elizabethan hero, Hijleigh Satire 
and abuse were showered on the imperturbable ambassador , the 
ghosts of Essex and Raleigh were conjured up from Elysium to 
denounce him , Middleton’s banned ploy represented the Spaniards 
as the black pieces at a game of chess. Sir Edward Coke denounced 
them m Parbament as the origin of all evil from the sheep rot to the 
pox James filled up the cup of bis unpopularity by trying to 
arrange a Spanish marriage for his son, a scheme which was not even 
good kingcraft, as he was thoroughly fooled for his pains, and reaped 
nothing except unpopularity from the courtship 

The power cliieBj to be reckoned with was, in fact, not Spam 
but Holland She was as much on the rise as Spam was on the 
decline, and the higher she rose, the more did her interests clash 
with those of England The Dutch were frankly out for business , 
they thought it no indignity to kow tow to mandarins, no treason 
to trade with Spam when they were fighting her In the East Indies 
they were aiming at a monopoly similar to that of Spam in the 
\Yest, and they asserted their privileges by a massacre of English 
traders at Amboyna, an outrage for which our government could 
never get proper compensation In the North Sea they were m 
perpetual conflict with our claim to take a toll of the herring fisheries 
m what we called ‘ British waters ” Their great international 
jurist, Grotius, published a histone treatise m which he advocated 
the doctrine of the seas being free to all nations and m the reign 
of Charles I the ablest of our legal historians, Selden. pnt our cose 
for closing all seas which were inside of an imaginary line passing 
from any one point to anv cither point of the English coast The 
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Dutch were so strong on the sea — an admiral of theirs even captured 
the Plate fleet — that it was hopeless to think of asserting our claims 
until wc could back them with on adequate na\y The ministers 
behesed m keeping the peace with Spam and strengthening the navy 
to the point of effective persuasion 

But the nation did not regard the question from this emmenth 
practical standpoint To thctfi Holland was something more than 
a piece in the diplomatic game Fnglishmen and Dutchmen had 
fought side bv side and the Dutch were regarded as the arch champions 
of the Protestant faith against the power of Antichrist, now gathering 
its forces for a supreme effort to undo the work of Wittenburg and 
Geneva The Low Countries were usurping that influence that 
France had hitherto exercised over the faith and intellect of thr 
nation Those communities of the elect, whose zeal w'as too extreme 
for the official governors of the Church, could find a home among 
their more uncompromising brethren at the Hague or Amsterdam 
Dutch scholarship was now unsurpassed , the University of Leyden, 
founded to commemorate deliverance from Spanish tjmnny, might 
almost claim to be the intellectual centre of Europe Xot only did 
the Protestant left vn mg take eumfort from the Synod of Dort, and 
inspiration from the Calvinist divines of Holland, but the Laudian 
party, when it arose, was largely influenced by Armmius Even m 
art Dutch as well as Flemish influence was, os we shall presentlv 
see, giving birth to a new ideal in England 

Thus while our sovereigns played the correct diplomatic moves 
and the Dutchmen plodded on with a steady eye to the mam chance 
Parliament and popular opinion in England only thought of advancing 
the cause of the true religion in aUianrc withJIolland against our 
old enemy Spam There is a remarkable rhymed pamphlet written 
in 1622 called The Interpreter, which contrasts three types of men, 
the Cathobc who is of course on unmitigated scoundrel and potential 
regicide , the honest, uncompromising Puntan who would “ a subject 
be, no slave " , and the “ indifferent man ” who calls himself a 
Protestant, who makes s God of the King, who deserves a pension 
from Spam, and who is so atrociously mean that he will quarrel 
with the Dutch on such absurd points as those of lionour, because 
they happened to beat our ships away from the Indies and Green 
land, and of profit, because they presume to be our " herring tasters ” 
in the North Sea It is evidently enough, m the pamphleteer s 
view, to brand the wretched Protestant with such opinions to con\ ict 
him of the direst villainy 
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James managed, b> keeping the peace, to carr) onhisgoxemment 
with constant friction and difficull>, but without serious mishap, 
until the religious issue forced him, serj unwiUinglj, to gne his 
Parliament a u inning ndinntoge h\ allowing himself to take sides 
m a European uar The supreme thirty jears’ struggle between 
Rome and her re\oUcd proMUces began with the acceptance of the 
Bohemian crown b\ the Calvinist Fleeter Palatine It was a clever 
idea to seize as a Protestant outpost the fatherland of Russ and 
Ziska, but the task was one be>oiid the Elector’s strength The 
Imperial army chased him m hopeless confusion from Prague and 
Spanish forces from the Netherlands made short w ork of his Electorate 
on the Rhine Now not only was the Palsgrave, as he was cnllcd 
the Protestant champion but James's son m law Parliament 
made it a point of honour that he should not be left to lus fate against 
the Austnan Spanish dvnastic combination They Ivad some childish 
notion in their minds that the progress of the Catholic armies m 
Germany could be arrested by a diversion against Spanish commerce 
James was at least shrewd enough to know that, however gbblv 
Parliament might talk about subsidies, his resources could nut 
stand the strain of a considerable war lie clung desperately to 
the scheme of restoring his son m Jaw bv acquiring the Infanta 
as a daughter m law He got nd of a by no means disloyal Porha 
ment when they pressed their anti Spanish views to the eictcnt 
of annoyuig Gondomir He at last allowed his son the ill fated 
Charles I, to go on a w^ld goose chase after the Infanta with the Duke 
of Buckingham to Madrid This Duke of Buckingham was the man 
who mote than anybody else sealed the doom of effective monatchv 
in England Poor James was one of those unfortunate men who, 
owing to some mental kmk acquired m infancy are drawn by an 
attraction that need not be more than sentimental to persons of their 
own, sex. Burkin^win-’a^ bad. b?s. w/J. bit V/nf, 

had to compete for his master’s slob^nng affections with a candidate 
of the Howards, whose face had been carefully doctored for the 
purpose The influence that he acquired over James and his son 
proves him to have ptKsessed some considerable attractiveness 
and force of will, but there is nothing m history more nauseating 
than the grovelling adulation he received from Bacon 

Buckingham had all the appearance of a splendid and generous 
young hero he had all the reality of a mischievous fool malever 
he put his hand to failed, for intellectually and morally he was 
sparkle without depth V, hen he came back with the young Charles 
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from Madrid, the London crowd, delighted at their escape, greeted 
them with tumultuous demonstrations of joy James «as now 
powerless, his son was the hero of the hour, and both « ere tlic puppets 
of BueXmgliani Buckingham, dehgiited at being the darhng of the 
nation, joyously rushed, where James and the Tudors had feared 
to tread, into the paths of a dashing foreign policy A Parliament 
was summoned, war resolved on, and an inadequate sum voted 
with much enthusiasm An untrained and undisciplined mob, 
calling itself an army, bad already been sent to Holland, which 
did not want it, to place itself under the orders of a blackguard 
German freebooter called Mansfeld, and perished miserably for lack 
of supplies Then James died, having practically ceased to reign 
How bitter was the feebng he had aroused against him can best be 
studied in a terrific invective published, three years before his death, 
by someone calling himself Tom Tell Troath Here the last rags of 
respect for royalty are stripped off Tom was a jingo who was 
patriotically scandalized by the King’s pacifism and subservience 
to Gontiomar, and did not hesitate to mform him, m the roundest 
terms, what his subjects were saying about him Such language 
nobody, except an open traitor, would have dreamed of using about 
Elizabeth, but Tom is a patriot and voicing an increasingly articulate 
public opinion The days of the Tudor system nere drawing to 
their tragic close 

9 

“ Thorough ” 

When Buckingham's first puppet achieved the solace, un 
precedented in a Sovereign of his House of a peaceful death, and 
another puppet sat m his place, the position of royalty was already 
desperate, but it was soon to be rendered almost hopeless Untaught 
by the lessons of one abortive Catholic marriage, the Duke s next 
move m the dashing foreign policy was to rush through a match 
between Charles and a French princess, Hennetta Maria, before 
Parliament could meet, a piece of sharp practice that destroyed the 
last hope of trustful co operation between the two powers that divided 
Bntish sovereignty It soon became evident that Parliament 
both would and could make the King's position impossible as a 
Constitutional sovereign They refused to finance the war to which 
they themselves had committed hini, and they struck at his last 
resource by denymg his time honoured right to levy customs duties 
' The unhappy King was thus from the outset placed in the position 
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of being expected to run the nation’s business, of being denied the 
means of doing so, and being accounted a tyrant if he attempted 
to provide for himself In this cose of Parliament versus Crown, 
a skilful enough counsel could put an almost overwhclnung case 
for cither side If Charles was m an imnossihle position, so equally 
was his Parliament It might be the theor) of the constitution 
that the King should govern and Parliament fool the bill, but it was 
loo much to ask an osscmblj of Enchsh gentlemen that they should 
provide the egregious Buclcmgham with the means of driving the 
nation to rum Th** weakness of cffcc tive kingship is that iL supposes 
a competent King, and Charles was one of those men who bring a 
“revolution ItTlK^riram almost as surt.Iv os night follows day Modern 
times have seen three conspicuous instances of Kings being done 
to death bv their people, and in cverv instance the King has been 
one of the same and an exceedingly worthy type Wasters like 
Louis Quuize, \vorIdin<rs like the Merry Monarch, tyrants like the 
Iron Tsar, die quietl> in their beds, it is the fish blooded, 
unimaginative, conscientious sovereigns, Charles I, l/oufs XVI, 
bicholas II, who get done to death by subjetls who havenot even 
their vices with which to sympathize 

Of these three ill fated and strangely similar men, Charles I is, 
in his life and hts death the most estimable A more well meaning 
man has never sat on the throne of England But from his birth, 
fate had spun her toils around him He was a sicUy boy with a 
weakness in his limbs that was probably rickets, and a defect of 
speech which he never quite lost This had the effect of giving him 
an extreme shyness and reserve, which in after years developed into 
an icy and defensive dignity It also conferred on him a pathetic 
readiness to surrender utterly to the affection and influence of some 
one person possessed of those qualities of exuberance and self- 
confidence which he so painfidly lacked Such a man was 
Buckingham, and, after his death, such a woman was Henrietta 
Mena, the two most fatal counsellors any King could have chosen 
He clung to Buckingham with a dog like devotion that the nation 
could see and resented, and when But-kingham was murdered the 
iron entered into his soul and he would give his trust to no other 
man, not to Strafford nor Laud nor Rupert James had suffered 
from too httle dignity, but Charles suffered, more fatally, from too 
much “ Take not this as a threatening," he said to' his third 
Parliament after mtimatmg the dehcate truth that if they positivelv 
refused him suppbes he would have to provide them for himself 
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“ for I scorn to threaten any but my equals ” Men who use such 
language are aslvjng for trouble 

Four strenuous years saw the utter b^eakdoA^n of co operation 
between King and Parliament Buckingham urged the King 
from bad to worse in the spirit of a gambler who tries to recoup 
lus losses by constantly doubling the stakes Having sacrificed 
to a French alhance the support of Parliament, he threw this o% er 
board and added war with France to war with Spam Against 
both Powers he failed ignomimously, an attempt of Buckingham 
himself to relieve the Huguenot stronghold, La Rochelle, ended in 
disaster , Parliament would not concede to the King the means of 
paying, disciplining, or housing hir troops Drnen desperate, 
the King resorted to lUegal ways of providing for Ins needs Tlie 
whole wath of Parbament was now concentrated upon Buckingham 
and the King dissolved it for a second time in order to sa\e his 
beloved favourite Then a third Parliament met, and the King 
tried to come to a settlement with them by agreeing to the fresh 
statement of Constitutional or Common Law principles known as 
the Petition of Right But the Commons were just as capable of 
sharp practice as the King, for no sooner did thc'Petilion become 
law than they twisted it into including the denial of the right to 
customs duties, which would have left the King worse oil than 
before The attack on Buckingham was token, up with renewed 
vigour, and the wretched man -was murdered, as a direct result, 
when at Portsmouth on his way to head another military and nainl 
follj at La Rochelle 

The breaking point had been reached, and it became evident 
to Charles that his only chance was to govern as best he could without 
Parliamentary help The Houses were fiercely intolerant, and 
one of their chief grievances against the King was his unwillingness 
to persecute Catholics and even Armmians Charles was no lawless 
despot ; it was his intention, from which he neier swcivcd. to abide 
by the Petition of Right, but there was nothing m the law to make 
him summon a Parliament if he could luc lawfully of his own And 
there was just a chance of hw being able to do this, if he plajcil lus 
canls correctlj. He had never foregone his claim to the customs, 
and with the nation’s trade steadiU increasing, these formed a source 
of revenue sufficient to stave off liankruptcj so long as expenses 
were kept at a minimum Peace was conchideil with France and 
Spam, and for eleven jears of persoml government the nation 
was seething with discontent in n lime of nch. inatenal prosj>entv 
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It IS well that Charles was neither a genius himself nor capable 
of profiting b\ the genius of others It was better that he should die 
than that the whole current of our history should be turned bick 
and made to flow down the well walled channel of an efficient 
absolutism He had m lus service two able and single hearted mtn 
acting in complete harmony and doolion to lits interests Thomas 
^^cntworth and ^^llham Laud He gave his full trust to neither 
It IS pathetic to read their correspondence when Hentworth, or the 
Earl of Strafford as lie subsequently became, was Lord Deputy 
of Ireland and Laud was Archbishop of Canterbury Fhzabeth 
would have known how to >nhie and profit by such ministers They 
were exponents of the Tudor system, born out of due time, trying 
to prop up an edifice whose foundations were already undermined 
Strafford was no Continental bureaucrat The lawless and inconi 
petent regime of Charles and Buckingham had gone against the 
deepest instincts \n liis nature , he opposed it and manfuUv supported 
the Constitutional settlement embodied in the Petition of Bight 
But when he saw that Parliament intcn<lc<l to stop nowhere short 
of seizing the executive and reducing the King to a puppet, lie 
ranged himselC on the side of Constitutional precedent and came over 
to the King s service 

Laud and Strafford had no illusions as to the desperate nature 
of the task before them If the King was to govern the country, 
it must be m the spirit and after the example of the Tudors, and not 
with the blundering ineptitude of Charles Stuart Fhzabeth and 
her father had known how to keep favou’-ites m their places and, 
on due occasion bring them to the block the Stuarts were more 
inclined to fawn on a Buckingham than be advised by a Bacon , 
the Tudors had taken care to maintain a competent staff of minister?, 
Charles had an incurable preference for mediocrities , the Tudors 
bad mvana^Ay an eye to facts and knew intuitu ely where to stop 
Charles took himself quite seriously as a god on earth and Jived m 
a world of his own illusions All this, m the view of Strafford and 
Laud, must be changed , if the King's government was to be 
maintained it must be made efficient — ‘thorough’’ was the word 
they used to designate their policy 

But neither the King nor the court by which he was surrounded 
was capable of any sort of thoroughness Everywhere the two 
friends found themselves confronted by a dull and dead weight of 
resistance for which their code word was ‘ Lady Mora ", or delay 
Her ladyship had not been an unknown character m past periods 
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of English history , Piers Plowman had known her as Lady Meed, 
and this side of her character was only too apparent to the Arch 
bishop, who wrote, in 1634, “ the Lady Mora commends her to you, 
and tells you she would make more haste did she not stay to accom- 
modate private ends ’’ Laud with his fnend Bishop Juxon was 
striving to get the Kmg’s finances in order, while Strafford was 
endeavounng to make the Irish revenue meet expenses, but they 
were thwarted at every turn by the dishonesty and favouritism 
that the King would not check and sometimes openly abetted, 
as when he roused his Lord Deputy to mdignant protest by 
squandering part of his much needed Irish money on a free gift to 
a nobleman 

Ever since the accession of the Stuarts, the crumbling of the 
Tudor ^system had been marked by an ever-increasing corruption 
m high places The rich men who surrounded the Kmg had not 
even to wait for his power to be paralysed, before putting into practice 
the methods of du'crting public money mto their ovm pvises, that 
their descendants were to perfect when the whole of political power 
had been gathered mto their hands It was their consistent struggle 
against these corrupt influences that was the real cause of the 
murders, which we cannot honour by the name of judicial, of Strafford 
and Laud, and of the obloquy which has followed them down 
the ages “ He crushed and turned,” we read in iSoctaf 
England about Strafford, ** without adequate cause, many of the 
highest people in the land ” In other words, the Lord Deputy’s 
hand was heavy upon the corrupt and unruly magnates who would 
have reduced government to a force In the most celebrated cose 
of all, he court martialled a Lord Mountnoms, whom he had reason 
to suspect of peculation, whose relatives had been openly iosub- 
ordmate even to the extent of dropping a stool on the Deputy's 
gouty toe, and who hod himself uttered threats of dire revenge on 
the King’s representatUe and his own nuhtniy superior One is 
astonished at Strafford’s moderation in contemptuously reprieving 
the death sentence of the court martial, contenting himself with 
putting 'fountnoms, for the lime, out of the way of doing further 
mischief But m crushing the highest m*the land *' he had com 
mittcd the Unforgivable sin, nor has he eixr been forgiven for his 
writing, fn a moment of anger, of the nch politicians who were 
determined to make all government impossible, that they ilesrrvrd 
to be whipped into their senses 

lie saw clearly enough that the King’s onlj cliance of success 
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lav m hjs kccpiOR out of foreign troubles He had a clear pre 
ironition of what fate would l>e his master's and Ins own should 
bankruptc> pul the King at the Parliament’s merc>. “Good my 
Lord," he wrote to the Archbishop when the King was contemplating 
the madness of plunging into the Thirty Years' War on the Con- 
tinent, “ if it be not too late, use your best to diiert us from this 
war it will neccssanlj put the King into all the highways possible, 
else will he not he able to subsist under the charge of it • and if these 
fail, the next will be the sacrificing those who ha%e been his ministers 
therein 1 profess 1 would readily !a> down my hfc to serve my 
master, m> heart should give him that very freely , but it would 
something trouble me to find even those, that drew and engaged 
him in all these mischiefs, busy about me themselves in fitting 
the halter to mj neck ” 

Strafford and Laud were no doubt in the wrong with their 
strenuous cult of eCficiency, ond howci er little cither of them may 
have desired to violate the Constitution, they could only have 
succeeded by substituting centraliiation and bureaucracy for the 
liberties sanctified by English law But they failed nobly m n 
hopeless cause and in the sen ice of a hopeless master On the whole 
they impress us as being the two most considerable men of offatrs 
in the years between the fall of Bacon ond the rise of Cromwell 
While they were cleansing the Augean stables of corruption and 
chafing at Lady Mora, Charles was drifting blindly and heedlessly 
to his doom Each of that unfortunate trio to whom we have already 
aUuded, Charles I, Louis XVI, and Nicholas 11, had a wife to whom 
he was deeply attached, whose will power was in excess of his own, 
and whose one notion of governing a Kingdom was by petty intrigue 
for the maximum of power Mane, as her husband called her, 
was ever at hand to confirm his worst impulses, ond though anything 
but a religious woman she became the centre nf CothhUr pis4s 
that seemed the more formidable because they were only vaguely 
known It was bad enough that the court swarmed with Catholics, 
and that these included at least one of the King’s ministers 

Meanwhile England with her record of failures behind her and 
her sword arm paralysed from lack of funds, had almost ceased 
to count m the affairs of Europe This under the circumstances 
Was no bad thing . no power threatened her with invasion, and while 
Europe w as torn asunder by murderous contention betw een Christians 
about Christ’s religion England was growing rapidly and peacefully 
m prosperity . trade was flourishing, taxation was light But those 
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pntnols who would hft>r lihetl to w I nplntid pin) tlit lamc acnsa* 
tionni role m dcfcnrc of I*rotcxtiinti<m i« that h) wlucli the Swctlish 
Kinp. (tUstaMi5 AdolphiH, lost tut omm life nnd o\ir.tminr«l the 
rrtources of tiw couiitr\. wort pitriotirnIK hiimihatcd Drspilc 
Ihc fcnrt of Stinfforil, Chartrt manaptd to otoid tint crowjiinp 
mndnets, nnd it is to hu ircdit Hint lie ilctcnnincd, nt oil costs, to 
provide rnglnml with whit wrw vilnl to her snfctv nnd wolfiin, 
nn efficient nnw lie slmmeil the *pint thouph not. nppnrrntU, 
ttie letter of the !nw, h\ rrquinnp the ports to contribute to tlie 
provision of ships, and pr(*sentlv txtended this ohhpntion to the 
whole Kmpilom on the lopicnl pruum) thnt nil men were equally 
concerned in nmmtnimnp the fleet The monev wns hoiicsllv 
devoted tu the purpose for which it was asked, nnd the licet was able 
to take the sea ktronp enough to jwrform the vtr> necessar> service 
of keeping in ehcck the Moorish pirates who had taken to preying 
on our eoinnicrcc in the Channel lUcIf, and carrying off poor coast 
dwellers from thcif be<!s to mdcscnlMihlc horrors of slavery 

1 his, however, was not enough to excuse the levy of anv sort of 
contrihution in the eyes of men who were more concerned in paraly zing 
the King than m securing the safety of the country A rich 
Uuckinghnm squire ciilleil Hampden refused to pay n penny unless 
it was sanctioned by J’arhamcnt, fearing to violate the principles 
of Magna Cliarta lie was following upon the lines laid down by 
Sir rdwanl Coke, and his disinterestedness is not in question since the 
sum oskctl for was trifling TIic judges decided bv a majority 
against him, though tlicir decision loses some weight by the fact 
that the King had made it clear that n judge’s tenure of office 
depended more on his subservience than his impartiality On this 
occasion, however, tlicrc seems no reason to doubt that they went 
exhaustively into the ease, and gave the correct legal decision 
But nice balancing of legal precedent was unlikely to convince either 
side To Stratford it scemeil that the King’s government must be 
earned on in despite of such factious obstruction as that of Hampden, 
to Hampden any evil that could befall the nation would be more 
tolerable than tfie successful establishment of a power w hose triumph 
would mean the death of Magna Cliarta and the ancient liberties of 
England 

The most decisive condemnation of Charles’s personal government 
IS not that he was a tyrant or cruel, for he was nothing of the sort, 
nor that he was lawless — for after Buckingham’s death he was 
gencroIU on the right side of the law — but in the fact that his govern 
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mcnl uttcrlN fnilcil to commend itself to his people It \ras, m fact, 
notonouslj iinpopiilnr PAcn through Oxfonl, the headqimtcrs 
of lo> alt\ , he CQuUl go m stale amidst cold lo<»lcs and almost u ithout 
applause Engltshmcn could not understand tlie icy, enigmatical 
figure of one n ho nos cvcr\ inch a King, thej irould hn\ c preferred 
the good, round oaths of Elizabeth or even the shambling garrulity 
of James— an> thing to this The worst judgments ncrc passed, 
the mldest scandals fieu, the atmosphere had that opprcssise calm 
that foibodes the thunder And soon, m the north, clouds began to 
gather and the first rumblings brohe the stillness 


10 

Tut CoLiArsr ov xiir Tunon S\srLM 

The Tudor sjstcm, as worked by the Stuarts, was to receive 
its death blow not from foreign war, as Strafford had foreboded, 
hut from the revolt of Calvinist Scotland If Ciiarlcs had not been 
utterly blind to the spiritual forces around him and to the lessons 
of recent historj, he nould hove seen that his greatest danger lav 
m some spark i^rom the terrible Kirk of Knox and McKiIIc setting 
ablaze the suppressed Puritanism of England, and he would at least 
have had the sense to leave that Kirk severclj alone But onlj a 
man fatallv bent on his own destruction would have had the madness 
not only to wound the Kirk in her tendcrest point, which was the 
independence of her congregations, but also to wound the nobles, 
who had robbed her, in theirs, which was their pockets Tor Charles 
commenced his reign by an act viliich, m anybody who had the least 
sense of the risks he was running would have been heroic He 
revoked the grants of Church lands and tithes by which, as Knox 
had put It, so much of the CJiurch's property had been given to the 
Devil The fury of the nobles knew no bounds, and even thougli 
the matter was compromised on very fair terms to themselves, thev 
were perpetually apprehensive of some new attempt on the part 
of the Crown to curb their pretensions, perhaps even to take awav 
their hereditary jurisdictions 

Having thus mode an enemy of “the Devil” it only remained 
Iot Chnries to do the same by “ God " In tins he nas a.ded and 
abetted b) Loud, nho appenre to hate been completely mnorant 
of Scottish affairs, and to hate imagmed that it tvould be n simple 
matter of ecelesiastieal adimiustration to force upon the Kirk the 
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ubommntion of the English Iituigy, made esen less palatable by 
some ritualistic additions invented for tlie occasion The result 
was immediate and ovenvhrfuJing; the «hole of Scotland rose in 
revolt, God and the Devil now in whole hearted alliance A covenant 
was taken, an armj was raised, and Charles found himself not only 
at war, hut at war with the elect in one of his own Kingdoms, with 
searcelj anybody willing to fight for him, and with no means of 
raising funds short of summoning a Parhament And he might 
have known that after eleven years of “Thorough”, Parliament 
would grant him money on no terms consistent with his prerogative 
Tlic Tudor system was, in fact, doomed 

Strafford, now recognised too late as the strong man among the 
King's advisers, made heroic efforts to stem the tide , he had plans 
for bringing over an ormy from Ireland, but it was in van The 
King tried to mobilize an army, many of the troops never amved, 
those that did ran away from an enemy they wanted to see win 
A Parliament came and went , it was evident that even a temporary 
dole could only be obtained at the price of crippled monarchy* 
The Scots now took the offensive, marched into YorUhire threatening 
London, sat quietly down and demanded a substantial indemnity 
as the price of their withdrawal It was checkmate , if the Scots 
were not paid, nothing stood between them and the capital, and 
the King had no money to pay them with He therefore took a 
step which was equivalent to capitulation when he summoned 
another Parliament — the most famous of all Parliaments He 
was utterly at their mercy and they were in no mood to show merev 
This Long Parliament, m its opening phase, was one of the most 
representative and united tfiat ever sat A w^ve of national and 
Protestant enthusiasm had swept it to 'Westminster It had a 
foreign army, for the Scots were still foreigners, encamped in England, 
and w as in no hurry to get nd of them, for they were a pistol to hold 
at the King’s head The Parliamentary leaders had an under 
standing which, irhether it was justifiable or not, was certainly 
treasonable, with the enemy To make the King’s position doubly 
hopeless they had the I ondon mob on their side, which could be 
whipped up by thd Puritan preachers, and which they did not 
iKMtate to use in order to blackmail the King Under these eircum 
stances their course was easy, and it only rested with them to decide 
how far they should drive home their advantage 

Thev w ere men of outstandmg ability, rather than genius Pviti, 
KtngPym as he came to be called when at the height of his influence. 
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impresses us ns hnsing been a maslerlj politician, n great rnriianient 
man, but Irardlj n statesman His cbicf idea uns to piaj the onine' 
against the King to the bitter end As for Hampden, be lias a 
respeetable counts magnate, but. like the other rnrlmmentars 

leaders of the left si mg, be slioss ed fell signs of constnictis e statesinaii 

saip To go on striking knock dosen blosis at a defenceless 
opponent sins eas}, to find a substitute for the Tudor ssslcm of 
gos eminent seas a different matter Tlic strength of these Parlm- 
ment men ssas in their attachment to the principles of English 
Common Lass and the liberties of the subject, though it „ 
characteristic that Pym’s most memorable defence of these latter 

lib the tM rojalist seatimcnts of sshosc sermons Ps-m nnd his 
o^oeiates disagreed It is significant that Pym ssas knoss-nHa rt 
Bedfn^“’'Tr'"‘' f of ‘lie Russell Earl of 

svete Se m P”‘y of sill, eh the RossclU 

in talk representatives, stbose interests be ssas 

and Chur^b7 * “o" P'”" ‘0 "lolude both King 

sias fo^i™™ ""y 'P“’"'-«' ‘ho State, m onler to make 
bke him^r TT' “"■* substantial means 

ouldr 1 ° ‘h' niajonty of his fcUow members, and be 

^ould have been gravely soandaltred at the democratic theories that 

Modri ““ hoaUqiiarters of the Neis 

JunsuicUon svas sivept aivay , the Crosvn svas deprived o^f a! 

‘0 levy Customs or Ship Money . all disputed constu of I ^ 

"ere dee.ded m favour of Par inment La„H . 

Stratford svas done to death PaTment””,!:™ Tosser, 

reach of its constituents bj a bill forbidding it to be 
ds osvn consent These last too measuL "-“11001 

Kmg by the mob, sshieli surrounded the o'* 

afraid not so much for his oim safets as that th,°n 
be said, on the other side, that the Queen had k 1 
about by promoting an ill ads ised plot to get •Str'’rf ’’""S ‘hui 
Toner, and that her constant petty mtnml k^j f”'* ‘he 

m teepmg the sore open None the less. .m,e T?'’ u' '"ects 

t^o accept defeat m a generous spirit or tke ''oiv 

had lm„™ svhen to stop, a worLg selut^m ’eaders 

arnsed at svhieh ssould base left the Km" “o"! ‘ have been 

k svitn all the digmtj a„j 
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something more than the power of his successors of the Whig ixgimc, 
and would have carried the revolution about as far as and no further 
than the majority of members desired to see it carried 

Unfortunately neither side was in the mood ot which a com 
promise might have been airivid at The King was as blind to 
facts as ever and hts opponents had some excuse for not trusting 
him He was down and they did not mean to tet him get up again 
Forces stronger than the> could control were beginning to sweep 
them along The dams of authority that had kept back Puritanism 
w ere broken, and the black tide threatened to flood the whole country 
The attack, now began to concentrate upon the Church and for the 
first time the King found himself supported by a considerable body 
of opinion among his subjects The Church of Fngland at this, 
her brightest period, was a living force fitted to cope even with 
Puritanism Besides, the chamctenstically English instinct of 
moderation and fair play began to be enlisted on the King’s side Some 
of the victorious faction began to break away, and, though the 
names w ere not m\ ented, a Whig and a Tor> party confronted each 
other in the Commons Charles even began to choose his ministers 
from among the Parliamentary ranks, and Pym himself is said to 
have been offered the Exchequer But Pvm’s position was like that 
of a modem Labour leader, who dares not accept office with a 
capitalist government for fear of losing his influence with his party 
He and his party friends were determined to ruffle up the waning 
opposition to the King They prepared a long and partial statement 
of the case against him, which they were onlv able to carry through 
the House by a few votes, and hardly without bloodshed They 
were said to be preparing an impeachment against the Queen And 
then, to save his beloved Mane and partly at her instigation the 
King took the human and honourable, but fatally foolish course 
of trying to get in his own blow first, and to bring up the most 
prominent of the Parliamentary leaders to take their trial before 
the Lords for the treason of which they had been at least technically 
guilty m their dealings with the Scots He even made a clumsy 
attempt to arrest the members m the House by coming down from 
WtotebTiV at a iSiva'^s paw AnMswev? iy' -s -*ahhU* sif .snldifjis £Xf 
course the accused members did not wait to be seized, and the 
King found himself branded ot once with the odium of tyranny 
and the contempt that follows a clumsy fiasco 
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Tun Begivmscs of E\passios 

Thp impulse to expansion oierscassiiKlliepropcrt} ornoRoiem- 
nient nor sect, but arose naturalls and spontaneousls in the heart 
<11 the nation lij no other coloniring poiicr \ias there so little 
attempt either to forte or direct it dorms «it first half of the sixteenth 
eenturs England lagsed nocfulls behind in the race and in fact 
tame in for little more than the leasings of her more splendid or 
pushnig risals The Spaniard came looking for sold and silver 
nml 'P'lK and other tropical 

1 ? " t“ ‘I<>Potiil It 

^as not the will but the poster that was lacking to Enslishmen of 
follossing in their footsteps The first attempU to attain a footing 
on the American Continent, m the reign of Elizabeth harf 

prrfis'h"' 0?naf igh- 

partis because the object sought was Eldorado and quick returL 

St Elizabeth^ was sueh 

Of a pioneer settle- 
ment. and were too niueh addicted to piracy and mutiny besond 
the line to admit of their makinga fair start w ilh the task f /l ^ 

Neither failure nor delas could baulk, in The lon^l the '? 
but gradual urge of the English people to expand bes on, I the 
of their homeland One such epoch „f expansion the„n a , 
been following on the consciousness of national unity m"'°th^ 
thirteenth eenturs But the effort had died asvav and the „ ? 
of England to become a Continental power had proved\oo wTh 
for her strength By the end of the sixteenth century Enrf a'' 
wider the greatest of her royal Houses, had found hemeU agam’ 
Her repulse of Spam and the Counter Reformaimr, h ^ 

us neser before and the union of ero^,s „„drrT I 

Scottish menace Peace n Qf. j ”, James I removed the 

from adsen-ure to business Thrnev"Ser IT 

>h= plunder of the monasteries anT the 1^"^ ^' f™"*'’ “n 

ontailed a considerable unemploy,? s! 1 

und religious differences made En^bmd a^sad Eiyil 

'hose who happened to be on the oppressed side’’ m' 

adventurous minds of our ancestom^a lab •„?, "“'oover. to the 

these distant and new discovered ° "bout 

possibdilies "'th all their unknown 
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“ 0, my America, my New lound land I ” writes Jack, afterwurds 
Dean Donne, in a far from reputable poem to one of his lady lo%cs 
Finally, a genuine love of &iid pride m England inspired some of the 
best of our pioncen, Raleigli, Courthopc, Captain John Smith, 
and many another hero of days when men bulked almost superhuman 
upon the out trail 

In colonial adventure it would be less true to say that England 
chose the better part than that she had it thrust upon her in her own 
despite The glittering prizes of adventure were too often in climates 
unsuited to be a home for Europeans To bring back gold and to 
sell cloves and nutmegs at several hundred per cent profit was'one 
thing, but for the parent stock to strike out branches and take root 
beyond the seas was another and nobler This was far from ob% jous 
to the men of the Ilenaissanee, though it would ha\e seemed the 
most natural thing in the world to a Greek city, where a portion 
of the inhabitants might at any time be moved to depart, with all 
they had, amid the lamentations of their fellows, to plant another 
and independent city somewhere on the shores of the inne dark 
Mediterranean England took the Greek way jn North America 
though it was long before the new settlements were moved to the 
Greek extreme of breaking connection altogether with the place of 
their origin 

With various motives and with ever varying legal status little 
groups of Englishmen made good their footing upon what is now 
the Eastern seaboard of the United States Having come last, 
the Englishman had to take what the Spaniard had left, and even 
this was begrudged him , not the least among the penis to be faced 
by the first settlers was lest the Spaniards should come and wipe 
out these intruders upon their monopoly west of Pope Borgia’s 
line It was soon enough discovered that gold mines and quick 
returns were an empty dreant, that it was as much as our pioneers 
could hope for to secure a bare existence by hardship and the sweat 
of their brows For the majonty, even existence was not to be 
secured , half the Pilgrmi Fathers died off in the first winter, and m 
Virginia some four fifths of the inhabitants succumbed during the 
“ starving time ” 

Compared with those of other powers, our efforts at colonization 
wrere to the last degree haphazard and uncoordinated Before the 
middle of the sixteenth century it would be stretching language to 
talk of an English colonial pohey, and to trace the broad outlines 
of development is a task of no small difficulty However divergent 
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the fortunes of the different settlements, thc\ had at least these 
two prime requisites in common, a sufficiency of men who, for one 
reason or another, s>ould prefer to take their chance oserscas to 
remaining at home, and enough disposable capital for getting these 
men across the sea and prosiding them vitli the m'^ans of making 
a start Neither of these conditions would base existed in the 
■Middle Ages Then esery man had hcs niche in a society relatively 
stable and wliosc resources were not so far m excess of its immediate 
needs as to permit of their being saved and invested in the hope of 
distant returns The changes brought about by the Renaissance 
and the Reformation had thrown both ideas and the social system 
mto the melting pot, and bv the time that James I ascended the 
throne, the conditions were npe for capitalist enterprise on a scale 
sufTicient for effcctiv e colonization 


Even the ndvance in prosperity under Elirnbctli nnd the wise 
measures of her Couneil eould not nvtiil to end the pauperism that 
had followed in the wake of capitalist enterprise A fair surplus 
of unplaced and unemployed men might always be counted upon 
for anv v enture that oUered the prospect of a living and the offehance 
or wealth There were not only the economicaUy but also the 
spirituaUj unplaced Tlie efforts of Church and Crown after uni 
fomity were enough to render almost intolerable the lives of those 
Who valued above meat and raiment their freedom to worship God 
a thru ovra way FinaUy, peace with Spain, and the curmudgeonly 
alt ude of the authorities towards the more or less patnolio service 
of the Jollv Roger turned the minds of many on adventurer towards 
a more regular and profitable sphere of activity 

of th° ‘'’is "’“-f” ‘•'h "'ww'th the inereasmg prosperitv 

of the nation would provide Elizabeth’s regular war wM, ^ 

had resulted m a teuiporarv check to the advance of wealth 1 

impossible even for her to indulge in the WrJ 

hanng to foot the biD out of the taxpayers’ p^Ss S 

and the plague had supplemented man’s efforts for his own 

*mn But with the peace and the union of the two Kinvd^ 

tide of prospenty began to swell and continued fairlv st 

with the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War Pum' a 

mto the fringe of a religious struggle And lus’t ns 

of April had formerly impelled men to go on ml ^ aweet showers 

the springtide of worldly success lead to the for^ton’^f 

companies for every sort of adventure Monevwn Jmnt stock 

ao in those days of risks R wo may oecept Dr ScoH^estTmaS 
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the rate of interest on loans os 8 or 0 per cent Meanwhile the 
progress of invention was as yet barely perceptible, and the prospects 
of big returns from foreign enteqinse were sure to attract investors 
or, as they were called in those daj s, adventurers 

The most dazzling prospects of all, for those who were prepared 
to take risks, were presented by » ayeges to the tropics end pitrttcular!y 
to the East Indies The great East India Company was formed 
m ICOO, at first as a regulated company on the model of the Merchant 
Adventurers, in which every voyage was a separate venture, financed 
by Its own particular group of adventurers Gradually, however, 
the old loose medieval type of association was superseded , men 
put their money not into the vojage but the company, and shares 
came to be disposed of in the market quite after the modem fashion 
But in the East India Islands, with their almost priceless spices and 
sandalwood, our merchants had now to face rivals of a more 
formidable nature than the Portuguese The Calvinist Dutch were, 
in matters of busmess, quite uisensitive to the sentimental considera 
tions of friendship that swayed some English Protestants Their 
East India Company had many times more capital than our own, 
and was consequently able to maintain an ovenvhelmmg superiority 
in ships and fortified posts They regarded the Engbslimen as 
interlopers^ and even when a sort of understanding was patched 
up between the governments at home, they continued to Jiarass 
and even massacre Englishmen who poached upon what they con 
sidered to be their preserves 

Just as the Spaniards and Portuguese, by estabbshing themselves 
m the most coveted parts of the West caused Englishmen to gravitate 
to the temperate coast of North America, so the Dutch, by edging 
them out of the Islands directed their efforts towards the mainland 
of India, to do business with the Empire of the Great Moguls, then 
at its height A factoiy at Surat was the insignificant beginning 
of a vaster Empire that was to stretch from Peshawar to Cape 
Comorin No dream of such an eventuality could have crossed 
the minds of these early traders They were out to make such 
profits as they could by favour of a potentate whose power and 
splendour outshone that of any European monarch We have the 
memoirs of an able and observant Englishman Sir Thomas Roe, 
who was sent by James I at the expense of the East India Company, 
as ambassador to the court at Agra, then under the hard dnnking 
cruel, but by no means incompetent Jehangir who would bastmado 
a courtier in the morning for remembenng the convivialities of the 
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night before, ivho ditciplmed an inlngnmg son b\ conducting Iiim 
donn a mile long aicnuc of that son’s impaled >et In mg supportei-i, 
but a ho was nci ertlieless, in his a a}, a man of taste and letters] 
for whose faiour our handful of tradcn, acre respcetfullj solicitous' 
In the Mest, the unsuccessful experiments in colonization of 
Gilbert and Raleigh did not deter those alio calculated that aith 
proper baching and management a serj different result might be 
wured Tlie commercial booms of James I's reign caused capital 
to flow freel> into Mestem as well as Eastern colonial enterprise 
the settlement of Virginia was taken up in goixl earnest, and 
though the eolon> passed through scsere sicissitudes and onl\ 
escaped a fresh destruction bs the skin of its teeth, matters gradualb 
nghtrf themseh cs on the des clopment of a lueratii e trade in tobacco' 
the Bermudas and sarious of the West India Islands were occupied 
less M conquests than as speculations On Newfoundland we had 
Ktabluhed a footing as earlj as Elizabeth’s reign A haphazard 
and straggling empire was beginning to form itself on no more 
Slamed'”''"''''*' aceurmg profit whcrcscr it could be 

Meanwhile a dcselopmcnl of esen greater importance had been 

h?Tif ’’1^“ 'vote cut into two 

to the Dutch and Swedish settlements round the mouth of the 
Hudson \ congregation of Puntans, whom persecution had drnen 
m L 'he perils of the Atlantic 

n ttew ^ ‘to Eodly could svorship God 

to them own waj and, os it turned out, exchange the role of the 
^rsecuted for that of the persecutor These Here th». r 
Pilgrim Fathers, and b> the mis direction of the \oyace 
thing like a strike on the part of the crew they were comn ll 

to Ih^ inhospitable fhit fir 

fall ^°rthHard of their proposed landing place They were J 
folloH ed bj the numerous and pow erful settlement of Hf/ i. ^ " 

a communitj of Puntans who Lught .t better to 
than to sene m England, and who were constantlv •'^^enca 

home The process was repeated when certam camfr^i 
^ere, m their turn, dn\en out of Massaehi,coF+ behe\ers 

Pilgrim Fathers of yet another settlement became the 

Thus, to the ^orth, were growm? un a l.ffi« i x 
eumm„„.t.e, knnwn a. New England. „ hose Iin 1 of " 
toe township and whose principles were fiereelv d ^ was 

touthwasthecelonwof Virginia. nrwtoirLtreX:,^^^^^^^^^ 
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of a number of large plantations or big estates, each a self contained 
]>ropnetary unit, %Mth its own wharf and ultimately its complement 
of slaves To the North of Virginia sprung up the colon} of Maryland, 
founded by Lord Baltimore as a refuge for the intolerably oppressed 
English Catholics, and which developed, in subsequent time, into a 
debatable land betneen the North and South of the American 
colonies On the other side of New England, to the North of all, 
was Sir Ferdmando Gorges’s propnctaiy colony of Maine and Mason’s 
of New Hampshire 

Thus, at first sight, the English colonies seem only to agree m 
being all different from each other In contrast to the deliberate 
and not always unenlighteneil control of Spam and the scientific 
iinancial policy of Holland, informed by the Jews of Amsterdam, 
IS the series of experiments by whicb England blundered into the 
beginnings of her Empire Despite the writings of Bacon, Raleigh 
and others, no very clear or consistent idea seems to have been enter 
tamed as to the functions or nature of a colony nor of its relations with 
the government at home Perhaps it was better that the government 
should learn by its own mistakes than that it should start with a cut 
and dried system which it was determined to enforce at all costs 
On the whole the first two Stuarts were both tolerant and reasonable 
in their treatment of the colonies, and allowed them to develop 
on their own bnes without too much attempt at interference Thev 
were mote inclined to bargain than to command 

For the unique and vital feature that distinguished tliese first 
attempts at colonization was that where Enghshmen established 
themselves, the Common Law went with them, and with the Common 
Law that stubborn clinging to established right that is its spirit 
The E^g was no administrative despot, once he bad conceded a 
privilege it was not his to take back The Cliarter of a colony could 
only be revoked if it could be proved before a judge that it %ias 
legally mvaUd, but that was for the court and not the Crown to 
decide True to the spirit of this Common Law, the rights by which 
colonies were established were of the most arbitrary and •seemingly 
irrational nature The hoary principles of feudalism were resurrected, 
and the Earl of Carlisle would be allowed to hold an island or Lord 
Baltimore a strip of the mainland on precisely the same tenure 
as Rtzosbome had received Chester and Odo of Bayeux Kent from 
the Conqueror The proprietor or the proprietary company was 
theoretically owner of every inch of land in the colony and entitled 
not only to a qmt rent but to an oath of fealt\ from every 
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hndholdcr The governor vas his steward and the executue 
hii servnnls 

bnch a state of things might have been expected to prodiite 
the mo-,1 arhilory tyranny, but for the fact that, there v?as not on\y 
a letter of the Common Law, hut also a spirit tliat was very much ahv e 
at tfiu, time Both at home and overseas Englishmen were possessed 
of an uncritical hut none the kss practical sense of their personal 
liberties Mngna Chart i. was on every man's lips, and even such 
unlnstoncal fiLucns as a legal principle of Dc Tallasio Non Conced^ndo 
were us«l os weapons to ward off encroaching authonty The long 
and short of it was that neither from a Kmg nor a proprietor nor 
anjbodv else was the freeborn Englishman going to accept tyranny, 
and obove all things, he was not going to be taxed nor governed 
without his consent Thus, even in the aristocratic and cavalier 
Virginia, not a score of years have passed before a representative 
assembly springs olmost spontaneously into existence The usual 
course of affairs in a proprietary or Crown colony is a struggle between 
a nominated executive and a representative legislature, with the 
scales heavily weighted m •favour of the latter by the power of the 
purse and, in the last resort, of resistance ' 

In the new England colonies democracy was more logical and 
uncompromising in its expression The Massachusetts company 
took the decisive step of transferring their cha~ter to the colony, 
and thus of becoming their own proprietors Henceforward the 
ties that bound them to the motherland were of the slenderest, and 
an injudicious attempt to assert the authority of the Crown came 
within an ace of anticipating the revolution of the next century 
For Archbishop Laud, vrith his uncompromising tactlessness, had seen 
the danger that lay in this nest of Puritanism and would have brought 
the colony to heel by placing it under the governance of that fine 
old Elizabethan veteran, Sir Ferdinando Gorges The ancestors 
of the men who were to throw the tea into Boston harbour were 
arming and fortifying in order to resist to the death this infringement 
of their liberties, but the troubles that were overwhelmmg Kmg and 
Archbishop at home gave them something else to think of than 
applying “ Thorough ” to Massachusetts So independent had these 
new England colonies grown, that four of them actually entered into 
an alliance for purposes of mutual defence ond support 

Even m New England, however, there was no very serious thought, 
as > et of fonnal independence The infant colonies were not strong 
enough to hold their own, without support, against powerful and 
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ambitious rivals BotJi for military and economic reasons England 
and her colonies had need of each other, and there nas, on the A\hoIe, 
a fair gi\e and take between the two If Virginia was under the 
protection of the British nas} it was but fair that she should serta 
her tobacco to England at least to pay rc\ enue before reshipnient 
for abroad, but then it was also fair that attempts to start tobacco 
planting at home should be put down, as thej w ere, w ith a strong hmd 
Charles I, whatev er lus other faults, woso good friend to the colonies, 
under his auspices a strong and able committee was appointed to 
advise the CroAvn in its dealings with them and a polic> of political 
and economic union, to the partial or total exclusion of other nations, 
began slowly to tabe shape 



CJIAFTER V 

■niD QUI^^'ESSE^CE OF PHOTESTANTISM 


1 

The Case or UtsTER 

If It Vvfts Scotland that brought about the fall of the King’s attempt 
to earn on the Tudor system m spile of his Parliament, it was the 
rebellion m Ireland that precipitated the English civil %uir That 
most unhappy country had been reduced, bj the merciless energy 
of Mountjoy, to at least the semblance of submission on the deatli 
of Elizabeth The chances of breaking the English yoke by open 
resistance or by the inters ention of Spam '^ere famt indeed But 
Irish civilization was still alive and carrying on an heroic struggle 
to preserve its continuitv There was even something of a revival of 
native bterature, now becoming more than ever tinged with that 
wistful melancholy which is partK, no doubt, the result of climate and 
temperament, but which has been intensified out of measure by 
humiliation and stupid tyranny This forlorn hope of continuing 
the true glories of Ireland is none the less of importance because it 
fills so small a space in ordinary historv If it failed to maintain the 
line of bards and scholar^, it at least succeeded m keeping alive the 
spirit of Irish patriotism Ireland may have lost freedom, wealth, 
happiness, language, the best of her children, all m the world that 
she possessed, but she has fought hard to keep her soul 

The Catholic Church, whose dominance she had once resisted 
with more independence than any other province, and which had nil 
over the world stood for the negation of patriotism, had now become 
the V ery symbol and strength of Irish nationality lYhen the English 
were brutally putting down all facilities for Irish education, it was 
being kept alive abroad at such centres as the Franciscan colleges 
at Rome and Douai, where the Irish language could be spoken and 
an Irish culture maintained without incurring the penalties of the 
law Meanwhile Catholicism continued to be proscribed in Ireland 
James I was horrified at the unputation that he might be disposed 
to tolerance It is probable that weakness had more part than 

SZT 
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fanaticism m hardening the English attitude The first two Stuarts 
were perpetually out at elbows and tould not afford to maintain 
a strong garrison Tentatne experiments in relaxation nere not 
encouraging, the nation was so wholeheartedly Catholic that 
priests and monasteries seemed ready to spring from the soil, and 
the governors of Ireland were afraid to give the people their heads 
lest they should get altogether out of control 

It was in the reign of James I that the most enduring if not the 
greatest of Ireland’s WTongs was perpetrated in the plantation 
of Ulster The system of plantation, which vvas nothing more nor 
less than that of robbing the Insh of their own lands m order to make 
w ay for British adventurers, had been started in the time of Elizabeth 
and continued to that of Cromwell Though this imqmty was 
perpetrated throughout the lenj^h and breadth of Ireland the extra 
ordinary assimilative capacity of the Irish nation was capable 
sooner or later, of absorbing the new settlers as it had absorbed 
the Normans with the exception of the colony m the Northern 
province, which developed into a separate nation, fiercely hostile 
to Irish tradition and complicating any effort to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement of an age long grievance Why this should 
have been so in Ulster and nowhere else will be fairly evident from 
a glance at the map especially when it is observed that the Protestant 
nucleus has tended to shift from its original location and to concen 
trate m the comer nearest of all to Great Bntain It is as if the 
population of the larger island had overflowed its limits to just such 
an extent as to submerge that comer of Ireland nearest to it That 
this overflow was no new thing is evident from the very name of 
O Donnell, which is of course the same as that of the great Highland 
and Hebridean clan Macdonald 

This sept, and that of O Neill had been foremost in keeping 
alive Irish resistance in the North By the accession of James I 
things had at least nominally quieted down , the two chiefs had been 
received into favour, to the no small indignation of English 
commanders who had fought against them, and they were now Earls 
and supposed to be peaceful subjects It was too much to expect 
this to endure, and as has nearly always happened m Insli historj , 
any prospect of a peaceful settlement was wrecked by a quarrel 
between Irishmen The O Neill dne^ the Earl of Tyrone, fell foul 
of a vassal of his Sir Donnell O Caban and the Earl was summoned 
to London to have the ease determmed The English record of bad 
faith in the past perhaps made him unduly suspicious for without 
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onj proof that has jct come to light* he leapt to the conclusion that 
this SI as a plot to get hold of his person He, therefore, and the 
O'Donnell chief, took ship and fied from the country, thereby, m the 
e>es of the gosermnent, branding themseUes as open rebels 

The Lord Deputj at this time was Sir Arthur Chichester, of a 
gentleness and enlightenment remarkable for one in his position, 
and he conceived the idea of taking advantage of the situation to 
mitiate a reform that should make the North into the garden of 
Ireland without injuring an>bod> The flight of the two Earls had 
tlirovm c\er\ thing into the melting pot Under Irish law, the whole 
ot a tribe’s land belonged to that tnbe and not to the chief, but to 
English notions this law was " damnable ”, the lands belonged to 
the chief and nobody else WTien, therefore, the chiefs lands were 
forfeited for open treason, the whole of them reverted to the Crown, 
and bj this iniquitous legal fiction the real owners, the poor Irishmen, 
had no title m them whatev er Had Chichester’s advice been followed, 
however, bttle harm need have been done There was land enough 
to spare, after satisfying all the requirements of the natives, and it 
was this land that Chichester proposed to allot to the new settlers, 
men who should introduce the most advanced agricultural methods, 
instead of the miserable scratching of the soil by light wooden ploughs 
tied to the tails of ponies 

Not for the first nor the last time, the government at home 
disdained to tread the path of moderation, and made their will their 
counsellor Chichester’s wise advice was rejected, and the settle 
ment was earned through with all the brutal injustice that could 
be devised The rights and feelings of the inhabitants were alike 
Ignored , their lands were thrown to any capitalist adv enturer 
who could promise a sufficient rent From the business point of view, 
the enterprise was well orgaiuied , pushing cultivators and handi 
craftsmen thronged mto the province, which soon began greatly 
to increase m visible prosperity Not only was the sod made to yield 
far more under the new methods, but during the deputyship of 
Strafford the cultivation oT flax was stimulated and a powerful 
economic bond established between Ulster and Lancashire, for the 
growing mdustiy of Manchester had need of Irish hnen yarn to work 
into fustians with cotton and also to re export as finished linen to 
Ireland 

Thus was a community planted and established m Ireland where 
It V as in closest touch of all with Great Britain of a quality and 
religion diametrically opposite to that of theur fellow Inshmen 
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wantetl a few >ears of firm government to rts^ucre them to a contented 
obedience If he founded the prospcnlj of Ulster b> encouraging 
the hnen trade, he did much to establish the povertj of Soulhem 
Ireland hj suppressingitswoollenindtistr} inlht. interests of England 
And lie was about to crown the long senes of land toW>encs by 
extending the pohej of Naboth's Nines anl to the. hitherto untouched 
pros nice of Connaught 

Athcn he was withdrawn and England’s hands were tied b> 
her own domestic differences, the incMtablc catastrophe happened 
Embittered bj tlic past and despairing as to the future, the Irish 
broke into desperate rebellion This was worst of all m Ulster, 
whence lurid and exaggerated accounts of horrors reached England 
It will never be known, even approximate!}, how many of the 
settlers were murdered outright, or were turned out of their homes to 
perish of hardship tn the endeavour to reach DubUn At the lowest 
compulation it must hav e been temblc enough . no people who has c 
been robbed of land and liberty, least of all Irishmen arc apt to be 
too gentle m their methods of retaliation The English Puritans 
regarded the rising with the same feelings of horror as our grandfathers 
felt on hearing of the massacre of Cawnpore Vengeance must be 
taken, complete and terrible , the land must be reconquered vrith 
more sev enl) than ever— but by whom ’ The King w-as unquestion* 
ablv the lawful head of the anti} But the King at the head of a 
Mctonous arm} might be more threatening to the liberties of 
Parliament than any Irish rebellion — ^nay, the King might be found 
on the side of the rebels Parliament therefore tlirew over the last 
vestige of legal justification by demanding the control of the mihtia 
** Not for an hour I ” was the King’s answer • 


The First CivnL War 

It was the mistake of the ParUamentary leaders that they pushed 
their advantage over the King to such immoderate lengths that 
*onl} a ciNil war could decide the issue, a war which, if it were to 
last for any length of time, must almost certainly prove fatal to their 
cause whichev er waj it went Once the force of militant Puritanism 
was fau-li unchained, no one could say to what excesses it mmht 
not tun nor whether Parliament itself would be able to 000^101 
a \ ictorious army of the elect 
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and defend ” The most Attractive of all the characters of this time 
was the gentle and scholarly Viscount Falkland who was so hotnfied 
at the fraclncidal struggle that, to all mtenU and purposes, lie 
committed suicide at Newbury 

There is, in fact, among the Cavalier ranks, little reasoned 
consciousness of a cause worth djing for, opart frum their personal 
lo'vftlt> to their King and master, and a temperamental dislike of the 
gloomv Puritans who, they instinctively felt, were taking oivaj from 
England the colour and merriment that had been hers m the past 
It IS noticeable that of all the roan> Cavalier rouses that were being 
sung in the Halls at Oxford and round the camp fires of Rupert, 
the most celebrated expressed a sheer yearning for the colour and 
trappings of hfe which men associated with a court atmosphere 

* Though for a t>n»e we *« \\hUehall 
. \V ith cobwebs hanging on the wah 

Instead of iilk and silver brave, 

Wlilch formerl/ it used to have , 

With nch perfume 
In «Nct> loom 

Deli^btf il to that ptineely train 
Which again you shah see 
'When the tune it aha)) be. 

That the King enioys his own again 

Sentiment of this kind however endearing, is not of the sort 
that impels men to victory m a long struggle E\ en m the palmy 
days of Elizabeth the vice of indtsaphne had prevented us from 
pressing home our success against King Philip, and since Elizabeth’s 
time the upper class had been running to seed e are not surprised 
to find that indiscipline w as rampant among the followers of Charles I 
For this reason he never had an ormy that could be manoeuvred 
on the field, and not often one that could be relied on to carry out 
a strategic plan His movement on London m 1648 involved 
the convergence of three armies, but of these the Cornish troops 
would not march Eastward while the garrison at Plymouth threatened 
their homes, the Northern army was pmned to its base in the same 
way b> the gamson of Hull, and even the mam force at Oxford 
contained a large proportion of Welshmen who were not willing to 
march on London before settling accounts with Gloucester Thus was 
a promising scheme rendered hopeless 

As It was m strategy so m tactics Rupert or Goring might 
be able to sweep the opposing cavalry from the field, but they were 
never able to keep their own troopers m hand, and the result of a 
successful charge was that Cavaliers and Roundheads alike, on one 
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yiho had Inthcxto held aloof But it is not m the Scottish nature 
td gue something for nothing, nnd the price demanded for their 
alliance a as that the larger Kingdom should take the Co\enBnt and 
conform her religious s>stem to that of the smaller It did not occur 
to the Scots that England herself might have something to say to 
this arrangement, and Parliament was too eager to get the Scottish 
arnij, to be particular nhat it pledged its word to The bargain nas 
therefore concluded , the Scots came South and turned the balance 
at Marston Moor, and an assembly of divmes met at 'Westminster, 
to A\ork out the details of setting up a Presbyterian Kirkin England 
To one man of genius on the Roundhead side, Oliver Cromwell, 
it had early been apparent that the \Vbig methods (again to use a 
title ^sluch vas only invented later) of waging war could only end 
in prolonging it indefinitely He was as impatient of Essex’s tactics 
as Nelson was to he of I/otd Howe’s He perceived, moreover, that 
the kind of man of which the first Parliamentary armies were composed 
could not compare with the gentlemen and their hard nding retainers 
who were pitted against them So. with an insight that was deeper 
than that of the professional soldiers, he detenruned, m his own 
command to make the utmost use of the strongest moral force m 
the country, that of Puritanism The ideal at which he aimed was 
an army of devout enthusiasts, men conscious of their salvation 
and of theu" divme commission to smite Amelek hip and thigh 
Gradually he turned his ideal into practice, and the conspicuous 
success of his own Ironsides in the held caused this leaven of 
uncompromising Puritanism gradually to leaven the whole army 
Unlike the first pa rliamentary commanders, Cromwell fought 
to win It was the merest matter of course for him to declare that 
if he met the King in action he would treat him as he would any 
other soldier These new methods were however, Uttle to the taste 
of Parliament An army of saints might easily get out of hand, 
and the type of Puritaiiisra favoured by the troops was of a more 
logical and individualistic though at the same time more tolerant 
kind than that of the State-controlled Presbvterian Kirk which the 
Westminster divines were trying to set up The strangest opinions w ere 
being mooted among them, heretical and democratic, verj little to 
the taste of the staid and aristocratic gentlemen who, m getting the 
mastery of their King, had no idea of finding that they had raised 
up for themselves a tvrant mote formidable than any Stuart They 
fussed and interfered with the army to bltle purpose At last matters 
came to a crisis when, mstead of pushing home the victory of Marston, 
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Essey wandered oK into Cornwall and got himself surrounded, and 
Manchester deliberately ^vrecked a scheme to cut ofl the nctonous 
King from Oxford at a second battle of Newbury 

Parliament itself was compelled to recognize facts , the old 
commanders were dismissed in abody , an army, called theNew Model, 
was formed on the Cromwellian principle, and though its commander 
in chief, Fairfax, was a gentleman more of the old model than the new, 
he at least had enough strategical sense to aim at seeking out the 
King’s main army and defeating it wherever it could be found 
Meanwhile the resources of the Parbament, which commanded the 
nchest part of the Kingdom, were giving it an overwhelming material 
superioritv, while the King’s desperate straits for money and the 
way m which his tundisciplmed and needy levies contnved to Lve 
on the country, were killing his cause m even the most loyal districts 
The issue was mevitable , the New Model soon found the King 
drifting about aimlessly in the Midlands and outnumbering him two 
to one, smashed hts armv to pieces at Naseby After that it was only 
amatterof ‘ moppingup”theremamingRoya?istforces whoshowed 
little keenness to die in the last ditch Meanwhile a rehearsal in 
miniature of the English war was taking place in Scotland, where 
the poet hero Montrose was winning a senes of glonous but Witless 
victones for the Kmg with a scratched up army of wild Highlanders 
and Irishmen, against the Presbytenans of the Lowlands and the 
powerful Campbell clan The higher civilization soon told as it was 
bound to tell, and Montrose, with all his victories behind him, was 
caught by supenor numbers and all but annihilated Such in rough 
outline was the course of the first civil war 


The Triumph or the Saints 

The battle of Naseby cleared the way for Puritanism, which was 
now free to profit as it might 1^ its triumph Its only possible 
rival, the Church of England, had gone down with the ‘Belial of 
the court ”, though the King pathetically refused to realize this 
as he had refused to realize most other facts wth which he had had 
to deal ^Vhat he had l<Bt by arms he might regain by finesse and he 
embarked upon a course which was as heroic m its intention as it was 
futile and cunmng in practice The King was determined come what 
might, that he would not sacnficc. as he bad sacrificed Straf/onJ 
the fnends who had fought for him nor the Church he loved Though 
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even when he was brought to face the tribunal which had been 
got together to compass his death, he hardly realued that they would 
dare proceed to extrenutics, no man was ever more proudly disdainful 
of preserving his own life lie continued his shifts with unabated 
skill while his fate was inevitably closing around him, and he died, 
as he was well aware, a martyr for the Church that afterwards 
canonized him And by the manner of hts death he went far toward:* 
retTie\ing the mistakes of his life 

In the contest that had started at Edgehill between King and 
Parliament, both sides had signally failed The s ictory was nominally 
w ith the Parliament, but the power was with the army they had raised 
up for their own protection So long as the New Model was m being, 
there was no force in the country capable of standing against it, and 
the Parliament, as blind to facts as the King himself, not only did 
all it could to irritate the troops by its Presbyterian tyranny, but, 
by its Ignoble meanness in trying to disband the army without paying 
off arrears, precipitated a cruis The men refused to be disbanded 
and marched on London, where they soon found themselves masters 
of the situation It was now only a question on what terms the New 
Model would tolerate the civibans at Westminster, and how long 
they would tolerate their power on any terms Events were soon 
to happen that brought the soldiers more than ev er to the fore The 
Scottish Presbyterians, who had flattered themselves that thev could 
impose their will on the larger Kingdom as the price of their support, 
found out that Parliament was perfectly impotent to carry out this 
or anv other bargain against the will of the army Drsillusioned, 
they tried to make much the same bargain on much the same terms, 
this time with the Rovahsts They were too late, there was nothing 
m the three kingdoms that could stand up against the New Model 
A second civil war broke out , smouldering embers of Royalism 
burst into flame , a considerable but lU led and half hearted Scottish 
nr/niy ’ntn, Temiurfnirt ilnnig 'vhrrft is irow ‘infe ’line di "fne 

London, Midland and Scottish Railway, and Cromwell, crossing 
the Pennmes from Yorkshire, cut them m half by one of those over 
whelming tnumphs of strategy which, bke Sedan and Tannenberg, 
are only possible where the material or moral superiority of the 
victor IS decisive It was the merest police work to stamp out the 
revolt in England though the temper of the Roundheads had 
perceptibly hardened against the “mahgnants”, and cold blood 
wasnow being required -for hot It was not likely that the King who 
was held to be the prime mover of aU this mischief, would escape 
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Parliament, ^\hlch never contemplated so shocking a breach with 
tradition as public regicide, went on with the game of negotiation 
•till the army took the matter and the King out of their hands 
Parli ament was easily brought to hee l by a Colonel and a force of 
j g^lers who tirnied out the whole Coase r^a tive a nd Presb yterian.. 
\ m't]ority. _and left the^remainder. oi ^TRumfa free to go through the 
legal ^arcc-of p uttin g tfie Am g o^ of _th c_way 1 What was left of 
the House of Lords ^ropped,”lor’a*time, out of the Constitution, 
and the Hump itself only survived until Cromwell, losmg all patience 
with its pohticians, sent them packing the way their Presbyterian 
colleagues had gone before them, and '* not a (Jog barked at their 
going ” To such an ignoble end had the Long Parliament com e 
By this time the New klodel had estabhsKed such g lo rdship 
over the British Isles as noting ha^ever en)o>ed ^The massacre 
"^of Protestants in Ireland was now terribly revSiged Ireland was 
laid, crushed and bleedingr~at“the“feer^f a conqueror who knew 
not mercy to ^Ca thoh es a n d ** wild Irish ” Not without reason is 
the curs e of Cromwell e steemed the most terrible an Irishman can 
utter “ Say your rann now, little man,” had been the cry of an 
iron gospeller as he pushed 'one of the last Irish bards oser a cliff 
The Irish cause had failed, partly because of the tragic Irish incapscitj 
for united action, but most of all owing to the irresistible strength 
of the New Model Crownwell and his saints were conquerors of a 
higher characte r tha n the old Normans and Elizabethans If their 
God was a pitiless Hebrew jeJioviih , they at least hved^ if m 
His sight , ihdisCTiminate lootu)gjwas_put down with as se\ ere a 
hand as Wellington’s , the abominations practised on Irishwomen 
in 1798 would have seemed to them as indeed they iverc, hellish 
and damnable They proceeded with the merciless logic and spiritual 
pride of God*s_ chosen hewnng down Amelek The laws of «ar were 
executed w^th all the merciless severity characteristic of ” the cruel 
wars of High Germanic ” , garrisons were put to the sword, fugitives 
were smoked to death in caves, and the lesson taught bj Mountjoy 
of starving the population into surrender by devastating the country 
was only too faithfully learnt by the Ironsides 

Slaughter and starvation were followed by a robberv of Irish 
land more systematic and extensive than any before ” To Hell 
or Connaught” was Cromwells summary of his policy towards the 
inhabitants It was the deliberate intention of the conquerors to 
solve the Irish problem by transporting the natives of three quarters 
of the Island, bag and baggage, to the province, on which Strafford 
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had cast greedy eyes, West of the Shannon Their lands \^c^c to be 
given to retired soldiers or to speculators nho bought tliem up at a 
fraction of their value The usual precautions were taken ngamst 
any reconciUation, bv mtermamage, between the tno nations, 
precautions happily futile Of course, the idea of turning out the 
■nhole population was as impracticable as it was wicked , the spoilers 
needed their services m the mournful task of tilling the dispossessed 
lands, and the Restoration cut short the full execution of the 
Commonwealth pobey But the miseries inflicted on the Catholic 
landowners and their families, who were cast penniless on a proiincc 
where there was no room for them were pitiful, and another blow, 
perhaps the heaviest of all, was inflicted on the ancient Tnsh civiliza 
tion The Irishman's Church was now becoming all that was left 
to him, and he clung to t with a passionate and patriotic devotion 
The condition of Ireland was ind^d forlorn Her harp was silent 
in the dust , her once flourishing commerce was almost killed 
• Poor Galwa>,” writes a clergyman,* “ sitteth m the dust and no 
eje pitieth her Her merchants were princes and great among the 
nations, but now the city which .was full of people is solitary and 
\ery desolate” To make assurance of rum doublv sure, the Irish 
inhabitants were ordered to clear out of their once opulent seaport, 
m^order to make way for adventurers from Gloucester Poor Galway ! 
Her case was typical Englishmen thought not of the woes of Ireland, 
but of massacres, that lost nothing in the telling, of Protestants, 
and of the fact that God s slaughtered samts the Protestants of 
Piedmont, were being put to the sword by Insh Catholic meicenanes 
For bj some strange fate, it seems as if the two sister nations must 
hai e eyes for, and experience only of what is evil one in the other 
We may take what comfort we can from the reflection that 
even m those hard days there were one or two Englishmen more 
enlightened than the majority towards their Irish brethren Good 
BeafeJJ rrhi? cf his pmvtcims doTrag" the rebeffion of 
1642, had embodied the pecubar sweetness that distinguished the 
best sons of the AngUcan Church He had the tare distinction of 
acting hke a Christian towards those who diKered from him in their 
Christianity He endeavoured to stand between the Catholics and 
the injustice of Enghsh law , he did all he could to encourage the study 
of the Irish langunge ambng hw eleigj, and some at least of the Irish 
loved him and gave him protection, though he was depnved of home 
goods and hbrary and, indirectly, ofhfe when he refused to leave his 
» Quoted in llf Bagwell a Iretand under the StuarU 
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flock Jn tlic timt of trouble Tlieii there is an almost forgotten friend 
of Ireland m the shape of Vincent Gookin, whose father was indeed 
noted for his virulence against the Insli, but who, himself, incurred 
the odium of being a corrupted and degenerate Englishman because 
he took a bra\ e stand ngamst the injustice and impolicy of “ Hell 
or Connaught ” Charitj, that would dwell rather on good than evil, 
will not suffer such names to die when the talc of England in Ireland 
IS told On the like of such “ corrupted EngJuhmen '* reposes 
England’s true greatness in the past and her fairest hope for the 
future 

Two Cromwellian victories sufliced to make the first complete 
English conquest of Scotland So blind to reality were the Lowland 
Presbyterians, that they had not yet abandoned hope of imposing 
their Covenant on England with the young Charles 11 as puppet 
King, and with infatuated bigotry they weeded their army of its 
best elements and furnished it with a corps of holy but incompetent 
ofllcers Even so Cromwell, advancing by the Eastern gate, found 
himself pressed os never before ; the tough old soldier David Leslie 
fairly outmanoeuvred him and forced him to the imminent risk of 
destruction during his retreat between the hills and the sea It 
was only the magnificent discipline of the New Model that enabled 
the whole armv to execute a sudden right wheel during a September 
night and, attacking at dawn, roll up the Scottish army from flank 
to flank It was now a forlorn hope to reform the King’s service 
by admitting anyone who would fight for him, however ungodly 
Cromwell, again baffled in his advance, this time deliberately left 
the Western road open, and his enemy, bhndly accepting the gambit, 
started on a mad dash into England, and was soon rounded up and 
destroyed at Worcester The civil war was definitely over, and the 
victorious army able to impose its will upon the British Isles beyond 
the hope of appeal 
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The verdict of arms was thus decisive in favour o! the Puntan 
ideal The Elizabethan State Chiireb, with its centralized, despotic 
organization, had proved itself incapable of commanding the allegiance 
of the strongest and most avihzed part of the nation England, 
or that part of it which counted most, had determined that there 
should be no half way house between Rome and Geneva , the 
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Reformation -was at hsl to be reabzcd m oU its fullness E\er\ 
bamcr between God and man was to be broken down , snliation was 
to become direct and immediate; the humblest of Gotl’s people 
had a nght to a glonous liberty and npcace passing all understanding 
Rome had held tlie people in mental and spinlual slav cr) , and now all 
bonds of human authoritv were to be broken " Thou wilt be as 
one,” saj’s Baxter, “ that slandelh on the top of an exceeding high 
mountain, he looks down on the world os if it were quite below 
him the greatest princes will seem to thee but as grasshoppers 
and the busj,contcntiou5,co\etous world, but os an heap of ants ” 
Few, howei or, even of the most extreme Protestants were prepared 
to accept the logical consequences of Protestantism Those who 
professed to abhor any half wo> house had usually their own lialting 
place beyond which the> would neither go themselves, not suffer 
others to go The mitre might be swept awaj after the tiara, the 
stained glass window share the fate of the rood fathers and councils 
be respected no more than schoolmen, but the holv book and the 
hol> dav would be the objects of a veneration as blind as had ever 
been inspired by papal and pncstly eulhonty The cell doors had 
been opened, but the prison gates were still locked 

Luther, in hts famous defiance at \4orm5, had abjured the 
authontj of Popes and General Councils only to affirm that of 
Scripture and this collection of the classics of a remote time and an 
Oriental people became the bedrock of authonty upon which the 
Puritan established his faith The strangeness of the phenomenon 
IS only obscured by centuries of famiUanty A holv or infallible 
book IS certainly a tehgious properly of most peoples cn ihzed enough 
to write But there has been nothing of the same kind as the 
Christian Bible The Indian Vedas arc a collection of ancestral 
psalms, whose interpretation is as jealously guarded by the Brahmin 
caste as ever that of the Bible was by the Cathohe priesthood , the 
"Krono. 'A xn/t VrrJx, TirrA-w, Vy wii Ixnhj projln^ lor members ol bis 
own race , the Confucian classics arc a collection of native Uteraturc , 
and Buddhism, which transplanted from the land of its origin* 
presents the closest jJarallel, has indeed a New Testament, but 
not an Old 

The Hebrew Classics, which have been given to tiie English 
nation m the most magnificent of all translations, ate distinguished 
most by their astonishing diversilv Even the most sceptical of 
critics must admit that centuries went to their making and we now 
know how different are the standpoints of the authors And yet 
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aulboT as God llimsclf, and that these others ere onI> IIjs cop j jsts 
for Avhose accuracy of rendering He made Himself responsible — how 
far this guarantee co\ crcd all subsequent translations was a matter 
of some debate, but the plain believer’s ordinary impression nns 
that the boob he happened to possess was not onlj divmc m every 
wurd and letter, but even a sort of tnbsman m itself Tlicrefore, 
since every saved man (and this category of tfourse was held to cover 
the first personal pronoun) had the right of unimpeded access to 
God, he had also the right to possess and form his own conclusions 
about God’s boob The result was to let loose a wholly uninslructed 
multitude who rushed to their own conclusions about that concerning 
which the most finished modem scholarship is fain to suspend 
judgment 

Only such a boob could have sustained such an ordeal The 
magnificent directness and sincerity of the Hebrew prophet or 
chronicler enabled him to speak across the ages to any British tinker 
or pikeman, and to impart at least what was most essential in his 
message It al«o enabled him to impart much that was dark and 
cruel The Hebrews had owed the intensity of their spiritual discipline 
to the fact that they were a little people with open frontiers wedged 
in between vast and aggressive Empires , their land was the cockpit 
of the East, and only by developing a higher t> pe of religion than any 
around them, and clinging to it with a fanatical yet niinulcly 
regulated devotion were they enabled to accomplish the miracle 
of surviving, and to plant the seeds of so intense a national feeling 
that not even dispersion all over the world suITiced to quench it 
But people struggling for their life against adversanes so much 
stronger |han themselves almost inevitably develop the qualities of 
unscrupulous cunning in contention and merciless ferocity in 
vuctory The Hebrews were no exception Their heroes were 
frequently sublime but seldom lovable figures Even David who was 
capable, on occasion, of chivalrous gcnerositv, was guilty of such 
calculated and sneaking ingratitude to his loyal supporters as might 
have got him cut in Dante’s lowest circle And perhaps nobody 
but a Hebrew could have taken much pride in being of the seed of 
Jacob 

The malignant venom with ■which the opjiressed Hebrew 
regarded the proud military nations around him, and which we can 
so easily understand -uhen we remember his desperate position 
was, by the devout Protestant, fathered on to God Himself It was 
God Who sanctioned the dashing of little childreq agamst the stones 
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Who promoted the stoning of him who picked up sticks on the 
Sabbath , it was His mercy, which endtireth for eser, that enabled 
His chosen to exterminate, without distinction of age or sex, the 
inoffensive inhabitants of a land thej happened to covet , it was to 
save His dignity and not Elisha’s that the two bears were provided 
w ith their Gargantuan banquet of fortj two cheeky children Such 
seeds seldom fall on stonj soil W hen an appeal to the baser passions 
IS made in God’s ^lame, men became strangely pious Manj were 
the hearts hardened against compassion, many the consciences stilled 
bv some appropriate text of Scripture A helpless, tortured old 
grandmother might wring pity from the toughest heart but — “ thou 
shah not suffer a witch to live ” A Puritan colonel might have a 
human impulse to let off some poor Irish pnest, until he remembered 
the sm of Saul WTien the Germans imaded Belgium, at least one 
worthy Herr Pastor pointed out, with perfect truth, that King Albert 
was taking up exactly the same position as the unfortunate Sehon, 
King of the Amontes, and that the Kaiser, if he exterminated him 
and all his people, would be faithfully following the precedent of 
Moses the man of God 

It IS a not altogether strange, though lamentable fact, that the 
Puritans, in general were more inclined towards the Old TifStamcnt 
than the New As the sun pierced the mists clinging to the low lying 
lands about Dunbar, and Cromwell perceived how perfectly his 
manoeu^Tc had succeeded, he cried in exultation “ Let t»oJ ari^e 
and let his enemies be scattered like as the smoke \amsheth 
so shalt thou drive them away • ” Nothing was further from his 
mind than that this God had commanded him not to resist cvi , 
and had also commanded him to love his neighbour, inc u mg 
Malignants and Scottish Covenanters equally with himself T were 
to consider too curiously, to consider so ” 

The reason is obvious The PunUn knew, deej) m his sub 
conscious mind, for what purpose he wanted his Bible c av e seen 
how the Calvimst doctrine had arisen, how it was not m t ic na urc 
of a theory but of a weapon The Punten was not speculating, in 
academic calm about the nature of the universe, but g ting or 
his cause against pnncipalities and against |>qwcrs, and ic tia lira v 
wanUd that cause to be a fighting cause The leaching o iris . 
^Vho perplexed and discouraged Ills followers by refusing to ta c a 
patriotic line against the nomans, Who forbade IIis servants o 
fight and scorned to contend, with their own weaj>ons, against orecs 
of this world, was ns little suites! to llte neevl* of sen beggars am 
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ironsides as it had been to those of the earlj Caesars " Blessed 
arc the merciful ” would have been a poor tejct for the stormers of 
Drogheda, it was hardl> through its meekness that the New Model 
came to inherit the maslerv of Great Britain and Ireland, and " poor 
m spirit ” is the last epithet that we should apply to John Milton 
Combatants in the wars of religion that were desolating Europe, 
and by which the fate of the Reformation was being decided, may all 
have been fighting in Christ’s name, but the less they had to do with 
Ills teaching the better for their success 

On the other hand, the fierce and exclusiv e patriotism engendered 
bj the struggle against the ^heathen made the Old Testament, or a 
great part of it, an ideal lade fnecum for members of those small 
Protestant congregations that sprang up, as if from the soil, and that 
neither the fires of Rome nor the seventies of Laud av ailed to destrov 
Tor all his theones of literal mspiration, the Calvinist was a practical 
adept m selecting and valuing his texts By fat the roost important 
portion of ScTiptuTc for him was the Book of Psalms, which vs largely 
atv anthology of incomparably magnificent w at poems The Jehov ah 
m Whom such limitless trust is confided is frankly a partisan, the 
God of Israel, a v ery present help m trouble, the unseen leader of 
the host and watchman over the city. Whose mercy smites nations and 
slajs Kings, BTio causes the orphan children of the adversary to 
wander begging their bread and allows none to have pity on them 
That IS one side of the picture, the other is a limitless and touching 
confidence that pants after Jehovah as a hart for the water brooks, 
that walks through the Valley of the Shadow fearless beneath His 
protection and prizes His love more than that of father or mother 
Pot the av erage Puritan the Psalms are the centre or citadel of his 
bebef His very salvation is but n development of this intense self 
suTrender to a Higher Power 

There is another feature of the Old Testament that renders it 
peculiarly appropriate to the needs of the struggling hltle theocratic 
congregations w'hicli tool*, their inspiration from Geneva Of all 
the peoples of the ancient East the Hebrews were the most democratic 
at heart Theirs was certainly not a democracy broadening down 
from precedent to precedent, or based upon any abstract theory of 
the nghts of man Largely it was due to the accident of the kingship 
basing been forced upon a hitherto all powerful pnestly theocracy 
by urgent political necessity Samuel it is evident, from a narrative 
^mUen from the priestly standpoint, had had to make a virtue 
of a supremeli disagreeable necessity in consenting to crown Saul 
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but he never ceased to do all m his power to make the King’s position 
impossible The task of a King of Israel or Judah was obviously 
no easy one, with the priesthood as a permanent if unavowed opposi 
tion, and a constant succession of prophets, men of inviolable sanctity 
in the eyes of the people, ready to denounce any royal shortcommgs 
with a grandeur of invective unsurpassed m history Small wonder 
that, under these circumstances, royalty at last disappeared and 
the priests remamed m possession of the held 

Where Kings and priests fall out, the people come by their own 
The prophets, ascetics often of humble origin, and to whom any stick 
must often have been good enough to beat a King with, displayed 
a noble enthusiasm m championing the cause of the poor and the 
oppressed Jehovah was naturally enlisted in the good cause “ The 
Lord,” says one of the Psalms, ” executeth righteousness and judg 
ment upon all them that are oppressed with wrong ” The classic 
instance of Kingly injustice is that of Naboth’s vineyard, and it was 
one peculiarly calculated to appeal to the English mind, with its 
respect for individual rights Dogs, so the devout opponents of 
arbitrary government would not fail to remember, had licked the blood 
of Ahab and made a complete meal of Jerebel Nor would it be 
forgotten how Nathan had bearded the meanest of nil murderers 
with the piteous story of the nch man and the ewe lamb It was not 
only against Kmgs that the wrath of the prophets was directed 
Rich men who laid house to house and field to field (a practice of 
which England had had bitter experience), the unjust judge, the 
oppressor of the fatherless and widow, all were the objects of these 
terrific and shattermg denunciations The Hebrews were ne\er 
suffered to forget how they had been m bondage to the Egyptians 
and how the Lord had delivered them, as He could always be trusted 
to rescue the weak out of the hands of the strong, whatever the odds 
No more perfect armoury could be imagined than that of the Old 
Testament to provide God’s poor saints with weapons against tyranny 
\Vhen Charles I was going to the City after the failure of lus attempt 
upon the five members, somebody thrust into his coach a paper on 
which was inscribed that terrible cry which had split asunder the 
inheritance of David — ” To your tents, O Israel 1 ” 
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Such was the Old Testament to the Puntan, who tacitly assumed 
that he stood in the place of the Israelite, one of God's clioscn people, 
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^^agl^g merciless ^\arfa^e against God’s and his oan enemies, and 
that he had on his side the nghteousiiess and justice with which he 
imested God’s character. 13ut, whale\er the importance he attached 
to this formidable fighting creed, it was m consciousness of the fact 
that he was not onU, in the spiritual sense, an Israelite, but also a 
Christian, saved by the Blood of his Redeemer This assurance 
of saUation was the most vital of all factors m his belief, and it is 
essential to know exactly what it implied to him 

The Christianity to wluch the Puntan subscribed was derived 
less from Christ than from Paul of Tarsus It is, indeed, remarkable 
to how small an extent the personality of the Son of Man, as portrayed 
in the Gospels, figures m the teaching either of Rome, w here His figure 
IS almost ov ershadowed by that of His mother, or of the revolt against 
Rome, where He becomes less of a person than a symbol of the soul’s 
reconciliation with her Maker Paul, who ha’d never been acquainted 
with Chnst, and had perhaps never seen Him except m a \ ision, found, 
not in His humaiuty but His godhead, an escape from the formal 
bondage of the Jlosaic discipline He thirsted, hke all mystics, 
for a more vivid, a more intimate spiritual experience, and this 
experience he called Christ “ For me to live is Christ end to die is 
gam ” Luther, weaned with a fruitless asceticism and revolted by 
the spiritless formalism of Renaissance Rome, found himself m 
exactly the same predicament, and it is only natural that he should 
have instinctively recftgnired a kindred spirit m his great pre 
decessor Calvimsm pushed the Paulme theory to a length of which 
Paul himself would never have dreamed To live was now either 
Christ or Satan, and it was entirely be> ond anybody’s power to 
determine what his luck would be, in this world or the next To say 
that Chnst hod died for everybody was m itself a damnable heresy, 
that of Amumus and Laud He had done nothing of the sort The 
Creator of the Universe cherished so implacable a grudge against 
all His creatures, on account of Eve’s havmg eaten forbidden fruit, 
that His original intention was to have tortured them eternally with 
out exception, but owing to the sacrifice of His innocent Son, He would 
allow a certain number, predestined by Himself for inscrutable reasons, 
to be admitted to grace ’ 

How were these favoured individuals to be known ? The problem 
was a difficult one, but its solution was helped out by a convenient 
confusion of cause with effect No amount of personal effort could 
make the least difference, but the effect of grace would certamlv 
be seen m hobness of life and on indweUmg assurance of salvation 
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Whosoever, therefore, wanted to feel himself saved would, naturally, 
if not very logically, set himself to manufacture the symptoms 
He would cultivate hohness and mward conviction, and if he were 
a person of normally healthy mind he would soon find the wish 
father to the state he wanted to attain, though were be of a hypo 
chondnac disposition he might, like Cowper and the youthful Bunyan, 
be haunted by constant fears of being damned 

This new discovery of salvation was a fact of the first historical 
importance The rehgious treatises of the time vie with one another 
in endeavouring to express the rapture of the soul set free “ As I 
was sitting by the fire,” says Bunyan, “ I suddenly felt this word to 
sound in my heart, I must go to Jesus At this my former darkness 
and atheism fled away, and the blessed, thmgs of Heaven were set 
in my view I could scarce he in my bed for joy and peace 
and triumph through ’Chnst ” But the experience of conversion 
had more than an individual interest It was felt that God was 
at this time mightily visiting His people, that He had it in mmd to 
establish a community of saints, God’s elect who should possess 
this world as well as the next And for this purpose, it was thought 
by Englishmen that special choice had been made of England 
“God,” sa\8 Milton, ‘ is beginning some new and great period of 
His Church, even to the reforming of reformation itself, and what 
should He do but reveal it, as His manner is, first to us Englishmen ? 
and Milton’s vision of a noble and pujssant nation, rousing herself 
like a strong man after sleep, is famihar tp eseryone Every war 
waged by such a people was a holy war, all tbeir enemies were the 
enemies of God, a thing that Cnmwell had no hesitation m assuming 
even when these enemies happened to be Presbytenans of the most 
holy strictness, and when the very manoeuvre which had expose 
them to destruction had been dictated not by their general u 
their preachers 

An intense pre occupation with the soul and its affairs ha e 
effect of deepening and quickening the national conscioiune^ c 
gorgeous pageantry of Elizabethan literature liad gone by, u e 
still waters of the soul, below the teach of storms, were as jet 
unplumbcd Vastly infcnor as Mitton may have been to Shakespeare 
in scope and humanity, he had command of ft sublimity o w nc e 
elder poet had no apparent conception Such ft character ns uci er 
or even Samson Agonistes was entirely out of Shflkcspcurc s ran^ , 
it IS impossible to imagine n saintly cburacter stepping on to le 
boards m one of hts plays A\hen Slilton wrote of sweetest 
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Shakespeare, fancy’s child " warhlinR his iiati\e ^%oodno\cs, he was, 
perhaps subconscious!} , expressing a cnliusm, though one exaggerated 
and incomplete Shakespeare had not only fancy, but an ardent 
and penetrating imagination; he was perhaps unique among the 
Elizabethans m insisting on the supreme importance of personality, 
of truth to oneself But even vith him — and how much more nilh 
his contemporaries ’ — the main interest centres in external happenings 
and not spiritual development In Samson Agontstes it is m the 
dauntless spint of a hero purified by suffering and rising triumphantlv 
abo\e captivity and blindness, just as in the Book of Job the raiding 
Bedouins, the plague, and those two great winds, one of ndiich 
overwhelmed the feasting sons and out of the other of which God’s 
voice was heard thundering a senes of o\erwhelming questions, 
are but a shadowy background to the* tremendous spiritual drama 
This IS not so m Shakespeare Henry V is a hero and we are 
allowed to trace Ivis development, but his is not a spiritual triumph , 
It IS enough that he wins a great battle and marries a pnneess with a 
Kingdom for her dowry The spmtual interest is secondary Even 
in Hamlet, the interest ts centred round a murder which has to be 
first brought home to the criminal and then avenged In the greatest 
tnodcTU drama, m Ibsen, for example, or Pirandello, some spiritual 
problem has to be solved, m Shakespeare something practical has 
got to be done To take another contrast, that of Spenser’s moral 
allegoTj-wiih Bunyaii’s, it is the weakness of Spenser that we are most 
often allowed to forget the allegory m the same way that, in Malorv, 
we forget the war with Home and even Arthur himself in an endless 
senes of romantic adventures InBunvan the tale of the pilgrimage 
IS held up liy long and inappropriate disquisitions on theology, 
so great is the author’s eagerness to concentrate on the purely 
spiritual issue, even to the n^lect of so splendid a storv as that 
of Christian Or finally, contrast Marlowe's rowdy and business like 
Vnqhif»‘i4qhfdrta-wh’i,‘ihft'Sfunhm:-ydi linining'iigure ol 'Iftfitori's laflen 
Archangel 

It is a i exaggerated but an illuminating way of putting it to sa> 
that the Puritans made the discover} of the soul The Elizabethan^ 
were what William James would have called "once born", the> 
were content to fling themselves into the loveliness and adventure 
of life with the innocence of children, taking their own selves more 
or less for granted Their very sadness was a luxury 

NaUung s so dunty sweet ks lovely melancholy 
The eye that tuins maards and surveys what lies there with dismay 
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at Its insufhcicncj, that tNhicli tve know as “conviction of sm”, 
was scarcely opened And ytt m every church throughout the 
Kingdom were already reinated such passionate outcries as, we 
do earnestly repent and are heartily sorry for these our nmdoings, 
the remembrance of them is grievous to us the burden of Jlicm is 
intolerable ” These were the first fruits of Protestantism, but the 
harvest was not to be garnered until the ruling party of the nation 
from the Protector downwards was like Bunyan’s man ^ags, 
breaking forth into that lamentable cry of ‘ what shall I do ? 

The healthy soul of the Lhzabethans had become sick— that 
is one way of expressing it — or, to bring out the Puritan case, le 
imperfect soul had at last begun to realize its need of perfection 
For the logic of tacts had turned, both politically and spiritually, 
against the Elizabethan order of things We have already traced 
the process of its decay and collapse Once the strong istip me 
of national peril was removed it became 
an unweeded garden 

That runs to seed, toings rank and gross in nature 
Possess It 

thmss like the decadent court drama ond men like Buclinsham 
and Goring Lacking as it wus in introspcclion, it 
a strong internal discipline it followed blindly lu the ® ® . 

Adam, the mtural man, into the Wood of Error or the City of 


Destruction , j j iv 

The much needed discipline the Puritans could and did supply 
They had a crude and onesided psychology, their rnethods were 
often as superstitious as those of the alchemists an ns was e u 
as those of the legendary Chinaman who burned down his nouse 
in order to provide himself with roast |>ork, but they were 
solution of the spintuvl problem that the time had to offer , icy 
pull the nation together and imparted an earnestness am 
centratior to the English character that it has never " 

Human nature they saw, was a thinK that could . 

improved To recognize this was the first step towa s 1^ ’ 

and was called “ convnct.on of sm ” In thc.r rough and 
wav. the Puritans wanted to blackguard 

as something odious damnable, hateful to Co( , r .1 
conception of a gradual improvement, of making I le cs o ' 
human material by patient and rational means , t *cy 
terms of their Calvinist theology which knew only ac ^ * ’ 

the {mats and the sheep Tlie improved man was or cave 
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the t\atuTal man Cot its Antipodes , c\en the gates of Purgatory 
nere banged, barred, and bolted In theory men were improied, 
or rather saied, bj grace, which was a simple but %ery powerful 
form of suggestion In practice this was reinforced hy a minute 
and relentless discipline, which aimed, not at reforming the 
unfortimate natural man, but destroying him altogether 

The old Adam had neglected bis duty m order to follow his natural 
in pulses — ^greedy lusts the Puritans called them — towards pleasure 
and colour and sex Therefore, according to these crude and \ lolent 
doctors of the mind, all these things were offences, and must be cut 
out and cast away according to the Scriptures The end in view 
was a good one, to secure concentration upon one mam object bv 
eliminating e\crything irrelevant , the means of attaining it were as 
costly and lU adjusted as those of the old cupping and bleeding 
su^eons To restram the Elizabethan licence, to make England 
godly, the EUzabelhan joy of life, its pageantry and colour and song, 
all that constituted Meme England, were ruthlesslj and without 
necessity sacrificed 

There was, for all its virtues, inherent m PunUmsm one dark 
and besetting sin, that threatened to bring the whole of its work 
toppling in rum about its ears The assurance of salvation, which 
every Puritan desired and which sooner or latex most of them attained, 
Brought with it a hard and humourless pnde, from which the noblest 
minds, Milton’s, Cromwell's George Fox’s, were not exempt It is 
one thing to hunger and thirst after improving one's inner man. 
It IS another thing to suggest to oneself that the mner man is, by 
Chnst’s grace, already improved out of recognition It is a fearful 
thing for a man to place himself on a pedestal above his fellows 
The Milton who deliberately sacrificed his eyesight to his duty, 
who penned that burning and piteous appeal for God’s slaughtered 
saints in Piedmont, was the Milton svho could scold like an 
intmnjsahJa, ^shzy-'fn. -sfasoait krad** ^ ssftfjiswsmjs , *Aie 

domestic tjTant of svhom one of his sorely tried daughters said, 
not Without some sneaking sympathy from average posterity, that 
it was no news to hear of his wedding but if she could hear of his 
death that was something And it would take a Carlyle to read 
without disgust the dispatch written about the Massacre of Drogheda, 
by the hero the underlying simplicity and grandeur of whose nature 
he has forever vindicated — Oliver Cromwell 

Such was the Puntan system, a rough and ready discipUne 
based upon a by no means scientific psychology, but one of the most 
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powerful ”rnpmfs c\cr dcMwl for chanpnfj and concentrating 
the spirit of a nation To its upholders, at least, there was no doubt 
of Its efTicncv It was a time of boundless hope England herself 
was oIk ut to put off the old Adam, to cast off the filthy garments 
of her sinful past and to become something altogether different 
and holy Tlie Fifth Monarchy men were only giving definite voice 
to the genera! aspiration when they announced that the Fmpircs 
of this world were over, and that the final and glorious Fmpire, that 
of Christ and Ills saints on earth, wras about to commence 

0 

SrtRITtJAL BoLSntVlSM 

It IS this determination to mahe all things new, this general 
expectancy of a sudden and millennial change, that gives its most 
distinctive character to the period between the summoning of the 
Long Farltamenl and the Restoration Men's minds vrere cast 
loose from Ihctr moorings, and the most revolutionary theories 
were calnil) discussed in politics aid religion A spirit was abroad 
of getting saved quick individually and collectively The result*’ 
was that the bewildered nation was nfc with experiments and 
theories, sometimes m striking anticipation of subsequent develop^ 
ments but which it would require centuries of preparation for her 
to assimilate The Puntan regime was thus like a gigontic forcing 
house, and the more daring grew the enthusiasts, the more did the 
general bodj of the nation first d stnist and then re act passionately 
against the pace at which the Millennium was being pushed forward 
It must have a sobering effect on ardent reformers wrho imagine 
that in a few dajs or years they can remould the world to their 
hearts’ desire, to follow to their close this and other penods of sw eeping 
change For mankind has its own gait, and though by tact its step 
may be quickened, it will not tolerate hustling However good 
an idea may be, it must have time to sink in or like Puritanism, 
its action will be followed by an equal and opposite reaction unless, 
like Christianity reconciled to Caesar, it turns into its exact opposite 
But this m itself is a view partial and incomplete 

Perchance bocauae we see not to the close 
Reaction is onlv the sequel, it is not the end of revolution What 
was best m Puritanism was not blown away by the wind from 
Flanders- It is with us now and the French Revolution has survived 
the Mettcmich system No man con gamer the fruit of his actions 
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on this side of eternity. We sow of our best, with our blood and 
tears we water the soil, and then lake our wages and go home It 
IS better than dreaming idle m the market place 

We shall make no pretence at a detailed examination of all 
the multifarious attempts to realize the Puritan ideal Jlany 
of the most important sects of that time arc with us still, sobered 
down to a routine of respectability m marked contrast with the 
ardours of their birth Presbyterians, Baptists, CongrcgationaUsts, 
Quakers, even the llugglctonians, survi\e and play a not inconsider- 
able part in our social sj stem But they arc no longer m the \ an 
of progress, and if anything is likely to be cut of! as a result of their 
actmties, it is the beer of the subjects and not the head of the' 
Soiereign The true heirs of Puritanism to-day ore those who 
deny the authonty not only of Pbp^ and Bishops, but of Bibles^ 
and codes o f niorality ^and the assumptions on which religious and 
social do gma is based 

Mmius time of ^nnreht e , s pi ritual ferme nt, few were the modem 
doctrines that were not, m however crude a form, anticipated by 
those who, hanng broken loose from the restraints of authority, 
sought to realize the full liberty cf the spirit Ever since the 
beginning of the Reformation there had been a left wing of those 
whom we may besT s^le Protestant BolsheNxks The Anabaptists, 
by the extravagant hcence to which they pushed their newly 


acquired liberty, were, on the Continent, the scandal of the reformers, 
and obtained scant mercy Some of these had appeared in England, 
as early ss the reigrtflCBenry-VIII, often men of thehighest principles, 
and character They were regarded in the light of a dangerous 
nuisance, and even kindly old Latimer, not to speak of Cranmer 
and Ridley, had no hesitation in sending them to the very martyrdom 
they Were to imdergo themselves 

Since that time, the connection between England and the 
Continent, and particularly Holland, ensured that the extreme lorms 
of Protestantism should from time to timejnake their appearance 
here Anabaptism became established, in a diluted and Bowdlerized 
m the two sects of English Baptists, general and particular 
Family of Love, a quiet and gentle sect, founded by one Henry 
Niklats a Westphalian made its appearance in England under the 
name of the Familists But what is most characteristic of the 
state of mind at the time of the Great Rebelhon is the movement— 
ftr It IS too indefinite to caU a sect-of the Seekers Honour is due 
to these obscure and probably ilhterate men for taking up an attitude 
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almost unique in the history of human behefs For they did not 
profess to have attained the truth , they did not even, like so many 
modem agnostics, profess to know that the unknown is unknowable 
They were frankly expectant, and it is a memorable picture that 
William Penn draws of their meetmgs They “ waited together , 
he says, “ in silence, and as anything rose in any one of their minds 
that they thought savoured of a dmne spring, so they sometimes 
spoke ” No better evidence could be afforded of the extraordinary 
state of spiritual instability prevaihng at this time 

Though we can only spcidc with extreme generality of the move 
ments in this kaleido*^cope of sects, not always either organized or 
clearly defined, we can say, roughly, that the Seeker movement 
takes two main directions, one comparatively moderate, and one 
extreme On the moaerate side, the Seekers are intimately con- 
nected with the growth of the Quakers perhaps the most remarka e 
of all religious products of this time, whose spiritual energv was 
great enough to carry them across the Atlantic, and v hose missionaries 
penetrated all over Christendom, and even to Constantinople T e 
founder of this sect, George Fox, is one of the greatest, perhaps 
the greatest of all English mystics, and forms the central figure la 
the second period of mystical quickening in our history, the time o 
RoUe end Hylton being the first The works of the German shoe- 
maker and seer, Jacob Boehme, were first translated into Mg is 
in 1644 , his infiuence is marked by traces of o braall and o seure 


sett of Behmenites 

The Quaker movement represents a passionate attempt to get 
back from Christiamty to Christ, even to the adoption of that octnne 
of non resistance which most Christians have tacitly agree o 

Ignore as impracticable But the Quakers were not prepare o 

go the whole way m their quest for the pure spirit One o eir 
early leaders, James Naylcr, did, indeed, nde into 
ass, in mutation of the Christ whose spirit he believed to dwell within 
him, and gave a Puriten Parliament a fine opportunity of showing 
what It meant by Christiamty, not to speak of its ow n ® 

of the law, bv having him whipped, pilloned, and ore roug 
the tongue with a hot iron But Nayler was. at the time of hi^ 
offence, at open variance with Fox and had no support 
Quakers of Bnstol, and he afterwards, in what Charles Lamb describes 
as " a strain of the beautifullcst humility ”, made acknowledgment 
of his error The Quakers stood for getting, at all costs, at the real 
sense of Scripture, but, despite the statements of their enemies o 
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the contrary, thej took their stand upon its dmne inspiration, 
e\en to the point of pedantry* 

Not so the Ranters, nho may be described ns the left ning of 
the Seeker mo\ement, and who si ere, to all intents and purposes, 
anarchists Kothiiig Mould satisfy them but the md«clling spirit; 
and m their quest for this thej succeeded m blundering upon extra- 
ordmars anticipations of modem rationalism Mr Rufus Jones, 
who, in his Studies of Mystical Religion, has collected much saluablc 
information about the \ agarics of this time, cites a passage from the 
Carol of the Ranters that would delight a H>dc Park atheist — 

*‘The> prate of Rod* Dehe\e it fellow creatures, 

Tliete s no such hugbear oil was made b> Nature 
lie know all came of nothing, ond shall pass 
Into the same condition once it was 

B> Nature's power, and that they grossly he 
t\1io say there s hope of Immortality, 

Let them but tell us what a soul is , then 
• Ate shall adhere to these mad. braiosick men ’ 

Even more striking, because less crude, is the iden, noted m Edwards’s 
Gangraena, as one of many prevalent errors, that we did look for 
great matters from one crucihcd at Jerusalem suxteen hundred 
jears ago , but that does no good, it must be a Christ formed in us— 
the Deity united to our humanity”, n not unplausible interpretation 
of the words ” The Kingdom of God i» wthin you ” 

Tbe Ranters themselves, though the term is a vague one and was 
probably applied to any pious speaking libertine or extremist who 
could not be otherwise classified, got, as Mr Jones truly says, “ a 
bad name from everybody ” Poor, uneducated men as roost of 
them were, it was too much to expect them to know how to make wise 
use of a liberty that absolved them not only from laws but from the 
conventions of morality And yet may it not be said that of all 
the sects and Churches of seventeenth century England, the Ranters 
have come closest to anticipating the spirit of the twentieth ? 


The Cause of the People 

There is no period m our history during which military and 
pobtical ev ents how ever startling, have so little importance relatively 
to the changes that were taking place in the world of thought, as 
that of the PuritanJ Reyolutioi u Viewed as a p^tical ^penment, 
the Cpmmonsealthjnmt be pronounced a failure In spite of Naseby 
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Parliament that had got him into a comer, he was in his element 
But such men are hardly capable of tite calm, dispassionate thought, 
the power of impartially apprccialing a situation, that builds not for 
the moment but for centuries Carlyle, another impatient and 
passionate thinker, admired nothing so much in Cromwell as the part 
he took in the King’s execution, which, whether it was a crime or not, 
was a ghastly blunder, and his dissolution of the Rump, which com* 
pelled him to twnst constitutional bonds of sand for the rest of Iils life 
For such a man, the long end insoUcd process of the English 
Common Law was bound to be \iewed in the light of an intolerable 
hindrance There was, m fact, an extreme similarity between 
Cromwell and Strafford, both men of imperious will Strafford 
had expressed his scorn for Sir Edward Coke and his law books, 
but Cromwell, who was less of the fine gentleman, alluded to the 
sacred Magna Charta in so Rabelaisian a fashion as to defy repro* 
duction Hu instinct, like that of Strafford, was to get things done 
Without any pedantic scruples about the way of doing them He 
went straight for what he honestly considered to be the good of the 
people, aad if they were such fools as to place hindrances in his way, 
he would save them m spite of themselves “ That’s the question," 
he says, “what’s for the» good, not what pleases them" And 
when he was once told that he would have nine men in ten against 
him, he promptly replied “ but what if I should disarm the mne and 
put a sword into the tenth man’s hand ? " 

Cromwell s mil was capable of leading him into dark and terrible 
courses, but no one not blinded by prejudice can doubt that his 
Will Was essentially sound, that he was a man of passionate honesty, 
a Mr Greatheart, striving, mthout any thought of vulgar aggrandise- 
ment, to realize the noble and puissant nation of God’s elect, of w-hich 
he, no less than Jlilton dreamed His language about England is 
alwavs that flf a Jover ‘ J wadJ the .narw sS " 

he thundered, ‘ os dreaded os that of Roman," and descending to a 
softer stram, " there is not a man of you would not desire to be found 
a good patnot I know you would 1 But we are apt to boast some 
times that we are Englishmen , and truly it is no shame for us that 
we are Englishmen , but it is a motive for us to do bke Englishmen 
and to seek the real good of this nation and the interest of it " Such 
an ideal, Cromwell followed with all his strength and soul The very 
bigness of his nature put him above the ordinary prejudices of his 
time and faith tVben he was not sweepmg to the accompbshment 
of his Will, he was ever kindly Even to the impossible Lilburne 
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of the Pathament to stop them from seeding out his best fighters 
on rel/gious grounds 

^\'hen Parliament had the impudence to order the disbandment 
of Its arm> without arrears of paj, the soldiers not onlj began to 
realize their power, liut also the necessity of taking matters into their 
own hands The real Parliament of the Kingdom became the 
Council of Officers, many of whom were men of Ion birth, and whose 
debates were not xnfrequentlj strengthened by the presence of “ buff- 
coats ” The debates of this remarkable assembly n ere, by rare good 
fortune, taken down m shorthand, and have been republished by 
the Camden Society in the Clarke Papers They form an extra- 
ordinary medley of philosophy and childishness The whole subject 
of social philosophy is discussed from first principles ; tags of the 
Old Testament are contributed by dc\out enthusiasts like Colonel 
Golfe, and at the solemn time when Charles was being brought to 
I/sndon to be killed, these commanders, who held the fate of King 
and Kingdom m their hands, were earnestly debating the claims of a 
poor woman called Elizabeth Poole to be inspired 

Cromwell, as usual, is all for what m modem slang would be called 
“cutting the cackle and getting to business”, he wants unity and 
united action before everything The debate of principles is between 
his nephew, the lawyer general Ireton, on the one hand, and the party 
descriptively enough called Levellers on the other, of whom the most 
doughty champion was a certain Colonel Ramborow, who, like some 
other extreme democrats, docs not appear to have been universally 
popular, for when be went to be Vice Admiral of the fleet he was 
not- long in provoking a pro Uoyalist mutiny Ramborow was as 
absolute a believer m the abstract rights of man as Rousseau himself 
“ The poorest he that is in England,” he said, hath a life to Jive as 
the greatest he,” and *' therefore I do not think and am still of the 
same opinion, that every man bom in England cannot, ought not, 
neither by the law of God nor the law of nature, to be exempted from 
the choice of those who are to make the laws for him to bve under, 
and for him, for ought I know, to lose his life under ” 

Here is as frank and comprehensive a statement of the extreme 
radical position as could be wished for, and it must be remembered 
that this was no mere point of a debating club, but represented the 
opinion of men who, but for firm handling by Fairfax as well as 
Cromwell, might easily have got the mastery 6f the Kingdom But 
abstract rights and the law of nature have never appealed to the 
English as they have to the Fteneh, and Ireton was more m sympathy 
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(inj regulation of trade, and the persistent opponent of Croinnclls 
go\ eminent. 

Little rtt he might appear to be qualified bj disposition for being 
a popular fasoiirite, the jicople were following n true instimt when 
they ulolued “ freeborn John 

“ \n(l wli\ti flial) honest Joliti I (Iburne (he 7 
Tliroc «ofe IhoiMtml wIM Icnotr the rriison why' ' 

Anned with the works of Sir Edward Coke, whom iftdeed he closely 
resembled, he wns tuo tough a nut for ony government, even 
CromwcU’s, to crack Twice he was tried, tvnee a jurv acquitted 
him, after he liad fought his own ease with consummate ability 
Cromwell had tal en his stand upon e/Ucicncv and wlnt was good 
for tbc nation, I ilburnc took his on what he called England's birth- 
right and the rights, the legal and prescriptive rights of the 
individual It is also charoclcristic of him that he did not fail to 
remark that ofter all he «as as good o gentleman as Cromsiell Hovr 
ever that may have been, it is certain that m the controversv between 
the two, Lilbume’s cause was os old as the Constitution, m which ^ 
Cromwell's Instrument of Government was but a parvenu 

On the other hand we have the stem and aristoeratie conception^ 
of liberty for which Milton gave his sight and Algernon Sidney his 
head This is more inspired by Roman than by English precedent, 
and especullv in JItUon, has hltle enough connection with the demo 
cracy which is the power of the common )>eople Milton, indeed, is 
especially careful to distinguish between licence and hberty 
“ For who loves that must first be wise and good 
There was never anvone less of a democrat at heart than the proud, 
reserved defender of God’s ways to man, and he would hav e liked to ‘ 
see in England something not dissimilar to the burgher oligarchy 
of Holland Harrington, who dreamed ol a republican and impenahst 
Utopia msiured b} memories of Rome and the precept of Jfaehiavelh, 
adopted a useful hint from the Licmian laws, and pointed out that the 
best prospect of liberty lay in an agrarian law, breaking up the big 
estates and hmiting the amount of property that any man could 

^^^The cult of Cromwell was naturally connected in many minds 
, that of sheer phj sical force and the strong man, though plenty 
r t nental precedents might have been pleaded for such a view, 
Tpatest of all contemporary philosophers Baruch Spinoza, 
and we g basing right upon might In England this 

most uy 
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finds no more striking expression than in Andrew Mar\ ell’s Horatian 
Ode to C^om^seU 

Tliougti Justice Bgamsl Fate complain, 

And plead the ancient rights in s ain- 
't et ttiese must hold or hrcalc 
As men are strong or weak * 

Jn 1G51 appeared the Letnalhan of Hobbes, m which might and right 
are afmost the same thing 

This famous treatise, which stripped the last rags of divine 
^sanction from human affairs, was, lu spite of the pious qualifications 
bj which the author saved his skin, a work of thorough paced 
materialism Hobbes emplojs the ordinary fiction of a social 
contract between natural men Men are natumUy, by his account, 
unmitigated egomaniacs, cavemen m the sense m which the word 
IS used bj Nietzscheans and office bovs How such beings were 
ever more capable than the Kilkenny cats of entering into any 
compact or honouring it for a moment is a difficulty which Hobbes 
cuts through b> the assumption that men did, somehow and at some 
' time, agree to hand ov er irrevocably all their natural and individual 
rights to a Sovereign, whose powers consequently are and ought to 
be unlimited The might of any sort of constituted government is, 
'in fact, right, though what meaning right and wrong can have for 
what Hobbes calls men is not easy to fathom How e\ er, no w uuld be 
despot, were he Lord Protector or monarch by Right Divine, would 
stand on fine point*' of psychology m face of so conv emeiit a doctrine 
Final]), we must not fad to notice the great advance that was 
being made in the expxession of public opinion Already, during the 
civil war journals, the ancestors of our modern newspapers, were 
being produced on both sides, and even after the Puritan triumph, 
the authorities had a hard task in tracking down unlicensed anti 
goveniTnent publications But what was the most conspicuous 
feature of this time was the immense flood of pamphlet literature, 
m which everybody with views to express, from Milton down to the 
most insignificant crank or fanatic, took a hand Lilbume alone was 
responsible for some hundred pamphlets The method of thought 
of tliese polemics was not one calculated to produce enduring results 
as the object was usuall> not to find the truth, but to annihilate 
an opponent as brutallj us possible, point by point, and hittincr 
freclj below tlie belt But, with all their faults, such publications 
at least allowed ideas to circulate as never before, and had the effect 
of drawing England closer into one nation united m spmt— a necessary 
prelude to Imperial expansion And if all the other pamphlet 
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he contmueil lus pension, and to Ins interference James Naylcr 
oned it that lie nns not staned to death in gao! JIo iias the most 
tolerant public man of lus age, nnd licaiitifully said tliat if he had to 
be unjust he >\ould rather that it were esen to one of the elect than 
to an unbeliever 

2^everthe}css, no man ot equal stature has c\cr left so htlle 
behind him Ills government was a senes of improvisations, and 
it vse have to chss him, it should be with the scrus ot statesmen 
who, numbering the two Cecils, Bacon, Strafford and Clarendon, 
believed in a strong cxecutiic, goicming hy the law, if possible, 
but at all costs governing without the constant amateur interference 
of a debating house Seen from this standpoint, there is less difference 
in political, though a world m moral pnnciple, between the two great 
Cromwells, Tliomas and Oliver 

1 or firms of povfmmrnl lot fools contest, 

^^ilatc or IS best administered Is best 

or as ^\eIlington put it, The King’s government must be earned 
on,” even, as Cromv>ell might have added, when the King’s head is 
oft Oliver’s foreign policy did indeed raise us again to the level of 
a first class power, but of his constitutional policy nothing was left 
because there was notliing to leave 

It was from men immeasurably inferior in character nnd prnetical 
ability that we obtain the utterance of ideas whieh like those of the 
Banters, seem to belong more to the tvventietli century than the 
seventeenth, though some of them ncre the commonplaces of the 
French Revolution The New Model Army, fresh from the victory 
over the King became not only the centre of power but also of the 
most adv anced thought in the country It was a force unique among 
the armies of the world, not only from the spirit of intense if narrow 
V irtue that inspired it but from the fact that it was almost as repre 
sentative and self conscious a body of politicians as any Parliament 
It forms tlie temporary and staining appearance on the stage, of 
the English people This had been the last thing intended by the 
rich and vvell born politicians at Westminster, who were yielding 
to military necessity m taking to themseU es this two edged weapon 
and if It did not escape the notice of the Cavaliers, it was only to make 
them cocksure of beating the half trained rabble they expected to 
find at Na^eby But the army had come into being not only to beat 
the Cav aliers but to garner the fruits of the Reformation From 
the very first, it had been the hotbed of religious extremes nnd 
Cromwell had had enough trouble with the Presbyterian majority 
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of the Parliament to stop them from weeding out his best fighters 
on religious grounds 

^Hien Parlnment had the impudence to order the disbandment 
of Its array without arrears of pay, the soldiers not only began to 
^hze their power, ljut also the necessity of taking matters into their 
own hands The real Parliament of the Kingdom became the 
uned of Officers, many of whom were men of low birth, and whose 
^ infrequently strengthened by the presence of “ buff- 

Wsts . The debates of this remarkable assembly w ere, bv rare good 
ortune, taken down m shorthand, and have been republished by 
0 Camden Society in the Garke Papers Tlicy form an extra- 
0 mary medley of philosophy and childishness The whole subject 
P^'^osophy is discussed from first principles : tags of the 
Testament are contributed by devout enthusiasts like Colonel 
T nt the solemn time when Charles was being brought to 
a d ^ ^dlsd, these commanders, who held the fate of King 
Q Kingdom in their hands, were earnestly debating the claims of a 
called Elizabeth Poole to be inspired 
(( as usual, is all for what in modem slang would be called 

tini 1 ^ cackle and getting to business”, he wants unity and 
> eu action before e\ erything The debate of principles is between 
^he lawyer general Ireton, on the one hand, and the party 
do enough called Le\cllers on the other, of whom the most 

ort ^ champion was a certain Colonel Ramborow, who, like some 
er extreme democrats, does not appear to have been universally 
noM the fleet he was 

ah<! 1 °?^ pro^okmg a pro Royalist mutiny Ramborow was as 
.. «.? ® believer m the abstratt rights of man as Rousseau himself 

e poorest he that is in England,” he said, ” hath a life to live a<! 
peatest he,” and ” therefore I do not think and am stiU of the 
England cannot, ought not 

“■1 fe h™, f„, I know, to lose h,s Ufa under™ 

•Here is as frank and comprehensive a statpmf.ni- 4 l 
leal position as could be wished for, and it must he ^ 
th,s was no more pomt of a detarng oIulT„, t 
pn.on of man who, but for firm handling by 
toniwell, might easily have got the master^ OMt tr^ 

Ener? ■”'* ‘'''= ”»‘"K havT n.y^' But 

SlKh as they hate to the French, and Ireton was the 

“"was more msympaihj. 
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with the evcrngc Enshshman when he countered Ilnmhorow by 
orcumg, in effect, that in chasing this phantom of abstract liberty 
he would be destroyinjj all the concrete liberties of Englishmen 
which the law secured Once you gave the vote— and the question is 
urgent now as then— what would become of prejperty ’ Mign no 
every man claim a natural right to his neighbour’s goods ? Was 
not the very right of electing representatives secured by the laws T 
“ The law of God doth not give me property, nor the law of nature, 
but property is of human constitution I have a property and this 
shall enjoy Constitution founds property ” 

So pleads the champion of constitutional right and things as tney 
are, but the people’s fnend, no match for the skilled Uwyer in debate 
returns obstinately to his mam point “ Sir, 1 see that it . 

to have liberty but all propeHy must be taken away If it 
down for a rule, and if jou will say it, it must be so u 
fain know what the soldier hath fought for all this ® . 

fought to enslave himself, to give power to men of 
estates, to make him a perpetual slave ” In this Uncage g 
modem democratic leader reply to an upholder o e Puritans 
on the morrow of a greater war than any 

dreamed For these controsersies are not settle m i.Kerties 

even in the course of centuries, and that between liberty and liberties 

touches the roots of British civihration ♦},» 

Hemborow had rather weakly rebutted Iretuu’s ttamst about th, 
rights of property by talking as if the eighth coiuman men 
the whole mltter Such au illogical halt was by 

the taste of the mere extreme Puritan demoeruts There "emsou^e 
men m whom the lire of John Ball and Robert Ket was^ 
smouldering, and only needed the Puritan spin ^ r the common 
The common lands of England, they said, oug o e a 

people, m spite of all prescnptive and hindering righ 

men formed a Utle sect called the Diggers and wath he na.« 
optnmsm of men who verily believed that the ‘'■“"'P'' ‘ ,l,Ton 

Jls making all things new, J ^ 

nno™rtL™:l"k.„dfo 

-for here is waste land enough nnd to spare to supply 

but If yon deny this freedom then in righteousness ™ ‘ ™ 11 

colleetims for the poor out of the estates, and a mass of money will 

”°‘S:'^rw“;“rt:; l.^ I,rake,thelordofth.m.„or,h.dn„ 
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sympathy ■with abstract coroinunvsro* and proceeded against them as 
ordinary trespassers “They took away,” says \\instan!ey, their 
leader^ “ the cows which were my livelihood and beat them with their 
clubs . and yet these cows ne\er were upon George’s Hill, nor 
ne\er digged upon tliat ground, and yet the poor beasts must suffer 
because they ga\e their milk to feed me ** The Diggers faded into 
obscurity, but there are cars in which their rude song will still 
find an echo . 

‘ To conquer Oiem by love, come In now , come In now , 

To conquer them by loie, come In now , 

To conquer them by love a» K doe* >ou behove. 

For He is Kinj; »bove, no power Is like to love. 

Glory here, lliggcrs all** 


It would take loo long to describe alt the quaint and eager schemes 
that were inspired by the idea of realizing God’s Kingdom on Earth 
There were the stern Fifth Monarchy men, who preached a sort of 
Puntan Islam, and behe\ ed that the tune had come for realizing, 
by the sword if necessary, the Kingdom of Christ foretold m the 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar, and of substituting for the law of England 
not the rights of man but the law of Moses This sect was not even 
conquered by the Restoration, but broke out into desperate rebellion, 
easily quenched Then there was the notion, widely prevalent 
at this tune, and taking us forward to a fashion of Victorian history, 
that the rights of the free and virtuous English people had been taken 
awav by the Norman tyrant of whom King Charles was the last repre 
sentative, and that now, consequently, the people ought to come into 
their own agam It is not difficult to trace the connection betw een 
this theory, and the similar one propounded m France by the 
Huguenot Hotman, half a century previously, and, looking forward, 
we recognize in the capitalist, the villain of Karl Mane's social drama, 
this same imaginary Norman in a top hat instead of a helmet 

No review of this time, however brief, can fail to notice the least 


amiable and yet the most English figure of all, that of Colonel John 
Lilbume, “ freeborn ” as he was nicknamed Lilhume had professed 
to belong to the party of the Levellers and yet it is difficult to assign 
him to any party at all, so cross grained was he It was said that if 
nobody but John Lilbuine were left m the world, John would fall 
to quartellmg with LUbume He was, in fact, of tbe party that is 
always “ agin the government”, btigiously insistent on his nehts 
and when he could not raise a grievance of his own, espousing those 

he ™ tor the army .Barnet .ts geaeraU, tor the merchanla agams 
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any regulation of trade, and the persistent opponent of Cromwell’s 

government 

Little as he might appear to be qualified by disposition for being 
a popular fn\ourite, the people were following a true mstimt when 
they idolized “ freeborn John ”, 

‘ And shall honest John Lilbumc die? ^ 

Three score thousand will know the reason why I’ 

Armed with the works of Sir Edward Coke, whom ifideed he closely 
resembled, he was too tough a nut for any government, even 
Cromwells, to crack Twice he was tried, twice a jury acquitted 
him, after he had fought his own case with consummate ability 
Cromwell had taken his stand upon cffictcncv and what was good 
for the nation, I ilburne took his on what he called England’s birth 
right and the rights, the legal and prescriptive rights of the 
individual It is also characteristic of him that he did not m o 
remark that after all he was as good a gentleman as Cromwell How 
ever that may have been, it is certain that in the controversv betw^een 
the two, Lilbume’s cause was as old os the Constitution, m w ic 
Cromwell’s Instrument of Government W'as but a parvenu 

On the other hand we have the stem and aristocratic conception 
of liberty for which Milton gave his sight and Algernon Sidney s 
head This is more inspired by Roman tlian by English preceden , 
and especullv in Milton, has little enough connection with the demo 
cracy which is the power of the common people Alilton mdee , is 
especially careful to distinguish between licence and liberty 


For who loves that must first be wise and good 
There was never anvone less of a democrat at heart than the proud, 
reserved defender of God’s ways to man, and he would have liked to 
see m England something not dissimilar to the burgher o igarc y 
of Holland Hamngton, who dreamed ot a republican and imperialist 

Utopia msjured bj memories of Rome and the precept o 

adopted a useful hint from the Licmianlaws, and pointe ou ^ ® 

best prospect of hbertv lay in an ^ranan law, brea ng up e ng 
estates and hmiting the amount- of property that any man co 
hold ID land , 

The cult of CromweU was naturally connected in many minds 
with that of sheer phj sical force and the strong ^ ^ 
of Contmental precedents might have been pleaded or sue a vie %, 
and the greatest of all contemporary philosophers, Baiuc pmoza, 
had been most open in basing right upon might In ng is 
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finds no more striking expression than in Andrew Man elVs Horatian 
Ode to Cromwell 

* Thougti Justice agauwt Tate complain. 

And plead tlw ancient right* m sain — 

\cl these must hold or break 
As men arc strong or weak ’ 

In 1051 appeared the Lnxalhart of Hobbes, m tshich might and right 
are almost the same thing 

This famous treatise, which stripped the last rags of ditine 
sanction from human affairs, was, in spite of the pious quahficati.ons 
bj which the author saved his skin, a work of thoroughpaced 
materialism Hobbes employs the ordinary fiction of a social 
contract between natural men Men are naturally, by Ins account, 
unmitigated egomaniacs, cave men m the sense in which the word 
IS used by Nielzscheans and office bovs How such beings were 
eset more capable than the Kilkenny cats of entering into any 
compact or honouring it for a moment is a difficulty which Hobbes 
cuts through b> the assumption that men did, somehow and at some 
time, agree to hand o\er irresocably afl their natural and individual 
rights to a Soscrcign, whose powers consequently are and ought to 
be unlimited The might of any sort of constituted government is, 
'in fact, right, though v'hat meaning right and ivrong can have fop 
what Hobbes calls men is not easy to fathom How ever no would be 
despot, were he Lord Protector or monarch by Right Dmne, would 
stand on fine point® of psychology in face of so convenient a doctnne 
Fmall}, we must not fail to notice the great adyance that was 
being made in the expression of public opinion. Already, during the 
civil war, journals the ancestors of our modern newspapers, were 
being produced on both sides, and even after the Puritan triumph, 
the authorities had a hard task id tracking dorni unlicensed anti 
goicmment publications But what yvas the most conspicuous 
feature of this time was the immense flood of pamphlet literature, 
in whu-h e\er>bod> with Mews to express from Milton down to the 
most insignificant crank or fanatic, took a hand Lilbume alone was 
responsible for some hundred pamphlets The method of thought 
of these polemics was not one calculated to produce enduring results, 
as the object was usually not to find the truth, Imt to nnmhilate 
an opponent ns brutallj as pcssiblc, point bj point, and hitting 
freeb below the belt But, with alt their faults, such publications 
at least allowed ideas to circulate as neyer before, and had the effect 
of drawing England closer into one nation united m spirit — a necessarv 
prelude to Imperial expansion And if all the other pamphlet 
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litcrntiirc of that time were swept awa>, Milton’s noble and far 
sighted pica for the freedom of the press would still remain one of the 
proudest monuments of English thought 


The Nemesis op the Sword 

It was for the Rump Parliament after the death of King C.farlts 
to define and sliarpen the polic> of commercial exclusiveness and 
imperial unity after which he. tentatively and wnth insumuent 
resources, had been feeling Hardly had the domestic trouble^ been 
settled, than Parliament began to looh abroad , they were compelled 
to do so by the fact that Pnnee Rupert and other Cavaliers had taken 
to the sea, and were prcjing on British shipping This alone wou 
have constituted Bufhcicnt reason for the efforts that were now nm e 
to construct a navy of overwhelming strength and nt a cost undreame 
of when the monarchy was strising, by driblet? of ship money, to 

rraintain a bare minimum of national security Itwasnowfoun t a, 

in the expressive imagery of Prynne, the hltlc finger of the new govern 

ment was thicker than the loins of old King Charles 

The policy of the Crown, bequeathed by the Tudors and forced 
by circumstances upon their naturally wasteful successors, was 
necessity one of economy In face of on unwilling Par lamen , 
or m the absence of any Parliament, they had found it all t e> cou 
hope for to pay their way from year to year Charles I, during e 
penod of his personal government, had had no army worth speaking 
of, and it was only by strain, ng the law and the loyalty of his su jec s 
almost to breaking pomt that he could maintain the most modest 
of navies But now Parliament ivas saddled with a or^ an 
victorious army, which they could not disband if they won , an 
whose expenses swallowed up the greater part of a re% 
of by Charles I And to this army was bemg added an equallv po 
and very expensive navy Even before Cromwell assumed the rems 
of government the road to rum had been fairly taken, andj^t only 
remained to follow up a policy of armaments by its natural sequel of 
aggressive war to render a hnal crash inevitable 4 r „„ th- 

Meanwhile Parliament, now as completely divorced from the 
constituencies as any despot could have beer, was su sis 1 = 
upon the proceeds of a capital levy, raised on the estates of the Chumh 
and Royalists partly upon a drastit increase an s rmgency 
collection of the customs, and partly by adding to these an excise 
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♦ i 

on ale, meat, clothing, and other articles of common use ^^hate^er 
the constitutional aspects of the case may ha\e been, there is no 
doubt that this indirect taxation fell more severely on the shoulders 
of the -people than the old direct levies of benevolence and ship 
monc^, which came mostly out of the pockets of the wcl! to do 
Ev cn so. Parliament had the greatest difficulty in making ends meet, 
and a steadilj increasing debt began to be carried over from jear 
to yeur 

Nev erlhelcss a policj of peace and rclrtnLhment, though obviously 
called for, was far from being to the taste of a gov emment which had 
already flung aside all but the veneer of legality, whose only right 
to exist was that of the strongest, and which was already more the 
slave than the master of its armed forces The Commonwealth itself 
was an adventure to be supported bv a policy of adventure, and to 
settle down to the humdrum routine of peace was but to be lett 
face to face with a constitutional problem that was really insoluble 
The Parliament, therefore, had hardly finished with the Cavaliers 
before it was looking for fresh conquests overseas In its choice 
of an enemy it was guided not by the pious desire of setting up (lod's 
Kingdom on earth but b> a shrewd business calculation of ridding 
our trade of its most dangerous rival It was reserved for Calvmist 
England to turn on Calvinist Holland For it must be remembered 
that behind the stern gentlemen of the Hump stood the slowly 
increasing middle class of London and the great trading ports, and 
where tradesman meets tradesman piety is apt to go by the board 
The Hutch were never under any illusion about faith being stronger 
than business 

At first there were overtures for alliance, and it seemed as if 
these might have come to something when the virtual monarchy of 
the House of Orange ivas succeeded by a burgher oligarchy not at 
all unlike that obtaming «j England But the Hutch were oui to 
drive a hard bargain and the new militarism of England was not 
to be driven So ParUanient, m 1651, took the drastic step of 
formulating its colonial and economic policy m the great Navigation 
Act, which was only the development of a policy which had been 
pursued on and off, ever smee the reign of Richard II By this Act, 
which confined the trade with England and the colonies, exccjit as 
regards ships laden solely with the products of their native countries 
to English owned and English manned ships it was hoped to strike 
a decisive blow at the Dutch carrying and fishing trade Whether it 
succeeded m doing so is, if we may trust so rebable an authority as 
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Dr Cunningham, at least doubtful, but it is certain that in the colonies 
it caused a hardship and irritation that contributed in no small degree 
to their ultimate loss, and it did much to hinder the country from 
rising out of the trough of the severe trade depression that the Cml 
War, like other nars, had brought in its tram Its immediate effect 
was to precipitate var with Holland 

This was one of the most obstinate m which we haie e\er 
engaged , in numbers and bravery the naiies were nell matched, 
but the cumbrous methods of Dutch admiralty administration ivere a 
handicap more crippling than the limited sea experience of the 
officers of the New Alodel who blossomed into sailors In a series of 
bloody and evenly contested battles the Dutch were driven back, 
still refusing to admit defeat, to their own coast Meanwhile the 
same advantage of position that England was subsequently to- 
ha\e against Germany proied decisive against Holland England 
stood on the flank of her opponent’s. communications, and was able 
to play havoc with the commerce on which she depended for her 
existence The distress caused by our blockode, and not the victories 
of Blake, caused the Dutch to come to terms vnth Cromwell, who 
had now assumed the reins of government For the satisfaction of 
injuring and humiliating Holland, England had eonsiderablj added 
to her own embarrassments, and the Protectorate was now, at the 
outset of its career, committed to nn expenditure that it could 
onl) maintain by substituting force for law 

Cromwell, if w e read his clmraclcr aright, w os a man of expedients, 
whose policy was guided less b) calculation than bj a volcanic will 
Faced with a situation that demanded the utmost delicncv and 
patience, he preferred to cut the knot of his difficulties hj the ruined 
gambler’s expedient of doubling the stakes Not content with the 
exhaustion produced b> two civil wars and one foreign one, he must 
needs adopt an aggressive and militant policj bj coercing Savoj, 
threatening the Pope, bomlmnlmg Tunis and finallj plunging into 
«ar with Spain After first offering that eountrj his nlliniice, ujwn 
terms that provetl unacceptable, he swung round to the other extreme, 
pubhclj declared Spain to l»c the encm) of cv rrvthmg that was good, 
and proceciletl to enter into nlltanec with France against her, a foolish 
step for I ranee was the rising as Spam was the declining |>oMcr 
The false analogy of the Hirabcthan wars had engcnilcretl the notion 
tlial this war could be conducted at a profit, a grievous mistake now 
that wc too had a colonial tmde to be plunderes! 

As it turned out. there was pleiit> of glon but ruinou* expense. 
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Our first effort, an ill organized attempt to seize the island of San 
Dommgo b> an armi scraped together from the riff raff of the 
colomw and such drafts as English colonels ^rere glad to weed out 
of their regiments, bolted in disgraceful panic, but by the luck that 
has often attended us m our own despite, this same force managed 
to ovcnvhelm a handful of Spaniards in the more valuable but less 
coveted island of Jamaica, which passed into our possession Admiral 
Blake crowned his career bj sinking the Spanish treasure fleet under 
the guns of Vera Cruz, though the treasure was recovered by its 
ovvneis English and Spanish played havoc with each others* commerce 
Meanwhile a detachment of the New Model, co operating with the 
French Marshal Tiirenne, had secured for England a pnze that might 
have proved more fatal than the most annihilating defeat For 
England had now the possession of a gate to the Continent, not this 
time at Calais but further to the East at Dunkirk And there is 
every reason to believe that Cromwell not only intended, but would 
have been practically forced to use it 

For now his position, so strong m appearance, was in reality 
desperate Never, certainly, had our prestige stood so high, now 
that we had helped France to put her most dangerous Continental 
rival out of the ninitmg, and thereby so upset the balance of power 
that It would cost us a succession of wars to prevent France from 
becoming the tyrant that the Spam of Philip 11 had aspired to be 
But in achieving this somewhat equivocal triumph, the Protector 
had brought his government face to face with imminent bankruptcy 
The war, that had been rehed upon to rehevc the government of its 
embarrassments, had but plunged it more hopelessly into the mire 
Dr Scott, m his invaluable hook on Joint Stock Companies, has drawn 
a vivid picture of the pass to which reckless militarism had reduced 
the nation “In 1657,” he says, ‘ the debt was described as 
‘insuperable’, so that the public faith on which loans had been 
raised, began to be known as ‘the public despair’ Money was 
wanting to pay the pensions of wounded soldiers and of widows , 
contractors and officers were threatened with arrest, on account of 
habilities conferred on behalf of the State, and still further debts 
were contracted through there being no funds to pay off ships on 
amvah with the result that the crews were kept on the pay roll 
In 1658 the army was said to be going barefoot m wmter time, 
and their ‘ clamours ’ as well as those of the navy, nere so great 
that they could scarcely be borne I " 

The annual deficits of the new government were now greater 
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on the dust of a poor worm ”, his stormy spirit passed out upon the 
storm, and he was saved from being associated perhaps with anotlier 
Aguicourt, but certainly from bnuging misery and ultimate disaster 
upon the land he loved so well 

0 

The Fbuits or PuRiraniSM 

No sooner was Qhverjn the grave, ^han the whole edifice of his 
go veminent began crumbling _^pieces There stepped into his place 
his son Richard, or, as he was nicknamed, Tumbledown Dick, a 
jnodest and inoffensive gentleman who has been subjected to a vast 
omount of contumely, because he had the rare good sense to retire 
fioTn a hopeless task without fuss or bloodshed The army, now that 
their leader was gone, split up into factions The cleverest of the 
generals. Monk, keeping his head and restraining his ambition m 
a situation of the utmost delicacy, managed to get control of affairs 
and give back to the Long Parliament ita Presbyterian majority, 
who, thoroughly embittered by the treatment they had received at the 
hands of the Independents, hastened to bring back the monarchy 
vnthout exacting conditions “niey had their reward when they, 
like their rivals, were swept down the flood of tnumphanl, vindictive 
Royalism 

So, m nun and humiliation closed the retgn of the saints which it 
had cost so much blood and tears to establish As a political factor, 
Puritanism was discredited ‘Whatever fonn of government the 
country might tolerate, it was certain that never again would it 
submit to such a discipline of gloom as the preachers had sought to 
impose upon it, and not for a long time to come would it allow its 
liberties to be curtailed by a standing army Revolution if it had 
got to come, would be conducted on very different prmciples 
Protestantism if it had got to stay, would stop short of protesting 
overmuch 

Not only politically but socially was Puritanism discredited 
by the jlestora tipn ^^ries 1 1 very ne atly s ummed up the prevadmg 
opuuon when he remarked that it was no fit religion for a gentleman 
In the time of the last King it had been professed by many of the 
greatest in the land and was not inconsistent with a refined pursuit 
of the joy and colour of life Colonel Hutchinson so lovingly described 
byhiswife rcpresentsthebcsttypeofPuntangentleman of dignified 
and gracious manners a scholar and a coraioisseur, and withal a 
great lover Jolm Milton was probably the most cultivated man of 
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his tune, gathering into his one brain the c hoicest b eauty of classical 
antiquity, of Hebreyt-Ciyilization and of the Rjai&issan(:el These, 
the amtocracy of Puiitanism, left few, if any, direct successors 
The Whigs, upon whom the championship of Parliament against 
the court devolved, were distinguished for anything rather than a 
real or affected strictness of life,andthe Dissenters who clung to their 
faith after the dark days of the Clarendon Code were of plebeian, or 


at most of middle class ongin 

And yet the work of Puritanism was not cut short by its eclipse , 
m the deepest sense it maj be said that it was onlv beginning During 
Its brief triumph it had perhaps destroyed more than it had set up 
It had done incalculable harm by the barbarous havoc it had made 
with works of ancient beauty, it had done its gloomy best to convert 
meme into dismal England, and it cannot be said to have compensated 
for this by any permanent aehiei ement of commanding excellence 
senes of bloody wars, with their attendant glory and waste, s(^e 
unsuccessful experiments m constitution making, one or two immortal 
sonnets and an ode by Cromwell’s secretaries, jliltqn and 
one or two excellentbooks of devotion, at least one, out of a multitude' 
of pampKl^ that is fit to survive, the Oetana of Harrington, the 
speeches of Cromwell and our blundering into the possession o a 
Wes* in3ian island, are the chief positive achievements that 
Puritanism has to show during the hour of its triumph Compare 
with others in our history, this might be described as a barren i 


not a destructive epoch , 

It was in its eclipse and persecution that Puritanism pro uce 
Its noblest work Mil ton, no longer mov ed by-i^sense of duty to wite 
classical Billingsgate against' opponents who should have een 
bene^h“hi¥lf5tice, turned his powers to the c 9 mE 2 ?iUon of the epiM 
of Creation and Redem ptio n, and his s ombre j rama__o^ in 
Samson, triumphing even in deatht^v er hi^ ersecutors ® 

BunySilSSKt the Hebrew seeret of tellmg a story w.th a vmdoesj 
and simplicity that mabes ApoIIyon as real a ° ^ 

as the Kaiser, and Vanity Fair as fonuhar as the ^ es _ i -.f 

work of George Fox, perhaps the greatest of English mj st.es, ami of 
tVilham Penm m some respects the most remarkable P™tan of 
them all, were g.ten to the world after the Ilestorat.on No one, 
we imagine, of taste or disecmment would, if the ® ti'ce 
upon him, hesitate to sacrifice all the products o lump 


those of defeated Puritanism 
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But it IS not b> such ilefimte ncUiescmonls Uuit Puntinism js 
to be judged It s\ns not onl> n doctrine but n spirit, nml as sueb 
it had olreadj, b\ the Bestoration, penetrated mexpugnabU cvcr> 
department of Fnghsli hfe The King enjojed his own ogam, nine 
tenths of the nation were united m a passionate dcterniination to 
reaerse the ijinnnj of the etcel , but the work that was done could 
not be undone, ttungs could neaer be the same ns thca were licforc 
Tlie maapolc might be set up and tlic congregation get gloriously 
drunk at Church ales, but the fact remains that the Sunday taboo, 
a refinement cacn on Calvinism, not only suraiacd, but became n 
sy mbol ami a rallying point for those aalio were assured of an ma tnciblc 
wrath, on the part of the Almighty, ngamst the worldly enjoyment 
of His creatures Mcme England had, m fact, l>ecn on the wane 
eacr sitiec tlic days VflEhzabeth, and it had received from the 
E^uri taos-a bloirTrom which it never recovered England might be 
more prosperous than cv cr before, but it couhl nev cr be so lighthearted 
The P uTilans^ had knocked too much colour not onls out of the Church 
windows, but-outof hfe itself 

Tlnswas a^ieavy price, but, as some mav contend, not tooheavv 
to pay for the course of discipline by which the Puritans had 
succeeded in arresting what might almost be described os the spiritual 
rot that had set in since the great days of Elizabeth The inspired 
joie de ncT< that had marked the climax of resistance to Spam hud 
even then concealed a certain lack of depth and concentration and 
as itispiration cooled down, in the drama in poetry, m life itself, 
insmcerilv and indiscipline became more and more apparent The 
gnm detemunatnm of the Puritan to get to thcj;nit!i at all costs 
the austerc_di^ciplme, inward and spiritual no less than outward 
and visible, by which hc'rc^aled his life, had at least the effect of 
bringing back art and life face to face with reality 

Mueh.wa5-lost.,ni\d.typrJ\ftrjs^\vojvld.Hay/*-*vecn.*C'St.»'ym.*f.ihefi\, 
had been no^uritanism at all In poetry there was none to cnrrv 
on the torcIi_of Milton end Marvell, and the far fetched conceits of 
courtly lynsts died awav m the rhymed rationalism of an age 
essentially unpoelic The Castaras and Clarastellas of the seventeenth 
arc at least preferable to the Delias and Belindas of the eighteenth 
century But it was good that the gorgeous yet sprawling Caroline 
prose should be chastened and ordered into an instrument capable 
of expressing in the simplest possible terms the thought or story of 
its author It was good too that m architecture a Sir Christopher Wren 
should say, with clear cut directness what he had to say, rather than 
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T7hat, by more rebgious or ornate standards, he ought to have said 
It was good that statesmanship should devote itself steadily and 
consistently to a policy, even if its ends were low and material^ 
as were those of the Mercantile System If the nation lost in colour, 
in exuberance, in pageantry, it gained in earnestness and the capacity 
^or sustained effort which is the first requisite for an Imperial destmv 
— all that the Roman had comprehended by his word gravitas 

Moreover Puritanism, by plumbmg the depths of the soul, had 
aroused an interest in character that was to bear abundant fruit It 
IS possible to forget the allegoiy of and Jooh 

upon it as the first readable novel in English, and the Pu ntan D efoe, 
has sometimes, and with plausibility, been called the father of the 
English novel Scarcely less important is the influence of Puritanism 
on the study of character in portrait painting, a development we 
have yet to trace The habit of introspection bad, m fact, been planted 
and taken root in the Enghsh temperament And along inth this 
went tha-habit of dissetit, the impulse to question authority and refer 
all problems to the tribunal of human reason The Ranters and 
Levellers had shown to what lengths this could be pushed, and the 
tune was coming when men would be as protestant against the 
Senptures as against the Papacy — Banyan and Baxter did not more 
thoroughly embody the English Nonconformist spirit and tradition 
than Herbert Spencer 

As m art and thought, so m industry Puritanism had consequences 
of the utmost importance tVhen the fine gentlemen, who had 
dominated the original Long Parliament, fell away from the move 
ment, it became more and more distinctively middle class 'The 
typical Dissenter — to give the Puntan his new title — is represented 
by the Mr Wiseman and Mr Attentive, who conduct the dialogue 
of Bunyan’s Mr Badman These arc grave, independent men in a 
small way of business, very keenly alive to the mam chance, and 
yet with a high ideal of honesty and just dealing The Puritan 
discipline may have onginated in the scrMce of God, but it was 
equally effecthe for that of Mammon 

We no longer hear of the jolly free banded typ* of employer 
represented by Jack of Newbury , gone too are the cultured an<l 
luxury loving merchant pnnces that we meet with m the Stonor 
and Cely letters The new man of business is aboie canng for such 
unbusinesslike vanities He goes about the task of increasing 
production with the same austere concentration that he devotes to 
the salsTition of his soul Idleness he abhors, and is not prepared 
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to tolerate It m anybody under hts control Re is a liard, though he 
maj be a just and conscientious taskmaster. Re will take core that 
his apprentices arc duly sermoniicd on the Lord’s daj , but he ^'rl^ 
not, if he can help it, pro% ide them srith the means or the leisure 
for v> orldly cnjojTnent The old gild atmosphere, with its cons i\ lallt^ 
and mjstcry plays, is incredibly remote from this nen, strenuous, 
colourless existence But upon sucli foundations is industrial 
supremacy built 

How far the Puritan spmt i s responsible for thtrutlilcss, economic 
individualism that ran rmt during the eightccnthjccntury is no easy 
mallcfTo decide Certainly the Puntan wos an mdisnd ualis t, and n 
rebel against the old standards inculcated by the Church, idiich did 
at least make some organized attempt to temper business with 
charity, and to limit the business man’s right to do wliat he liked nitli 
his ouTi The Court of High Commission, which had, however 
clumsily, tried from time to time to check the abuses of usury, was 
swept away by the Long Parliament, and nothing was put m its place 
at the Bestoratiun 

It u unfair, however, to saddle the Puritan with the responsibility 
for a state of things which w ould probably Imv e come to pass without 
his assistance The inatcrialuin.«2f the BestoraUoa.wa$ more directly 
conducive to seFishne ss than the enthusiasm of the Commonwealth 
To Bunyanj sharp practice m business was not the least of 
Mr Badman’s qualifications for a warm eternity, to Hobbes it would 
have seemed the most ordinary outcome of man’s natural propensity 
for feathermg his own nest 

Those who point to the ways of middle class tradesmen and 
business men as the proof of Puntan mllucnce, are opt to lose sight 
of the fact that the most notorious economic men of the^^eenth 
century were the pushing agncultural gentlemen who were responsible 
for the Enclosm^Acts And as for the Po or Law , the Act which kept 
the poor man a slave, tied to his own parish without a chance of 
bettering his conditions, was passed by the Cavalier Parliament in 
the first flush of anti Puntan reaction Vaster and more gradual 
forces were at work than the consciousness of that time realized, 
and Cavalier and Puntan, old saint ard new rationabst, were borne 
along the drift of the same current 

It must not be forgotten that Puntamsm, in its heyday, was 
not by any means so homogeneous a thing as might be supposed 
We may distinguish two roam streams of tendency, one anstocratic 
and only half Puntan, and one which is of the undiluted Puntan 
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spint Mil ton and Colonel Hutchinson were Puritans, but they were 
something else too , e\ en to the austere close, ^Iiltot^ya s^ne^ er able 
to dn\e out the Elizabethan that half of his genius — never 
could he have humbled himself to equality witlfthe least of his 
brethren in Christ — and Hutchinson differed little from the best t\pe 
of Cavalier Theirs ^^as, in truth, a compromise with incipient 
Whiggism, in the days vhen it was yet possible, in the general 
estimation, to be a Puritan and a gentleman, and they left none to 
succeed them But men like Fox and Bunyan were Puritans and 
nothing else, men whose whole concenTnas «Ttb the sawng of their 
souls, and to whom the elegancies and refinements of life n ere ^ cry 
vanit} They might have endorsed Charles II's stricture in the sense 
that the Iiftf of a gentleman is t\holl> unvorthj of one of God’s 
elect It was these men who banded on the torch of Puritanism 
and Viho were the true spiritual fathers of English Nonconformitj 
But if in England the elect were persecuted and suppressed, 
there was no abatement of the Puritan spirit or authont) m the 
^lew England across the seas It is tbithcrlhat we must look for the 
strongest current of the Puritan stream There the reign of the elect 
was no tempo'arv experiment but based on impregnable foundations, 
the existing colonies was added one stdl more remarkable, 
Pennsylvania, founded by Penn, the disciple and successor of the 
(Quaker Fox and inspired by a sober and practical determination 
to make the reign of lose and tolerance a reality Eien an Indian 
was treated as a man and a brother, amenable to the influence of 
good faith and fair dealing And m the stem and intolerant com 
munities to the North, an ideal of life and culture was established 
the contimutj of which was not to fail until Fngland had stood 
in the forefront of the struggle against arbitrary power in the 
eighteenth and slascry in the nineteenth century, and until it hail 
produced the most brilliant galaxy of literary talent that has as 
yet adorned the ^^cstern Ilcniisphere 
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FOWD\TIO>S OF OUG\I\CIlY 
1 

Dn'Es Triumpiiass 

With the King back at Whitehall, the country mad njth joy, a 
Ca\aher Parbainent, and a Church triumphant, it is easy to mis* 
understand the significance of the ^Restoration. To all outward 
appearance the cause of the MartjT King had won a % ictory complete 
and o\en\ helming beyond the fatrese dreams he could ha\e enter- 
tained Loyalty and non resistance were the order of the day. 
And jet, looking back at these e\ent$ in the light of therr sequel, 
we may well question whether these appearances were not after all 
deceptne, whether it were mdeed royalty that had won the game 
It IS natural to think of the Ci^ il War as a straight issue between 
C avali er and Roundhead The reality was not quite so simple; 
tTic ccnt«t~^vould be more plausibly, though still sery roughly, 
described as three cornered Thc^rich and aristocratic party which 
had first raised the standard of rebellion had not been permitted 
to enjoy the fruits of Mctory, and it was this party that, m the 
bitterness of its heart at the way in whicli it had been jockeyed out 
of power b_> jAs ow.u -had AfiqwW: in JwlnRSs iudaurr lip 

bringing back a Kin g who m it had only wished to render its figure- 
head and'lSct'lts Mctim 

THe ^ ery men, who had been most distinguished m the old Long 
Parliament daj'S for their resistance to the last King, w ere now holding 
positions of trust and power under his successor Among the com- 
mission that sent to a homd death those stern men wlio had sat 
m judgment on their King, w ere actually two of those members whose 
attempted impeachment by Charles I had precipitated the civil 
war These were the Earl of Manch^ter, the victor of Marston 
Moor, who received the Garter, and Denzil Holies, another gentleman 
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of iinstocniljc tlescrnt, wlio hntl long Ago oMwtct! In holding elown 
fl loo lo)n! Speaker In hl» chair, but who hml l>een a Mclim of Colonel 
l*nde‘s purge of the I’rrsh^'tman majonlj of the Commons nnd had 
conceived a violent hatred against Cromwell on account of the latter’s 
neglectful treatment of lonls Holies was, at the Restoration, 
the recipient of a barony. Among those wlio plnje<! a chief part 
m bringing the King hack was the old commander of the New Model, 
Fairfax, another neh and well connected rebel, who w entitled to 
everlasting gratitude for having savevl the stained glass of York city 
The tj7iical I'arhamentnnan of the old school was in fact, thoroughly 
sick of Commonwealth and Puntanism alike, and had come to realise 
that the danger from below was greater than that from obovc 
Cromwell had found litUc support among the greot families, the 
heod of the RusselLs, whose attitude has ever been a reliable indication 
of that of other calculating magnates, changed from Roundlicad to 
Cavalier early m the war, nnd soon retired to devote himself to the 
promising speculation of drnimng the fens 

The strong hand of Cromwell had indeed kept the extreme 
democratic tendencies of the Puritan left wing m check, but what 
had actually happened had In all conscience been disquieting enough , 
lilt triumph of the army end the preachers bad brought to the head 
of affairs on unprecedented number of men of poor and obscure 
origin , degree hod been vuarded to an extent calculated to alarm 
and scandalize those whose importance had been secured under the 
old order of things Accordingly when monarchy was restored, 
and before parties had time to take shape, there was an effective 
though unformulated agreement between aJl sections of the governing 
classes that whatever their subsequent contentions, the mistake of 
the Civil War must never be repealed, ond that under no circum 
stances must the situation be ollowed to get so disastrously out o 
tlie right hands as during the past fifteen years 

Thus even In a Parliament elected amid a frenzy o jo/ous 
reaction, certain tendencies are apparent from the first by no means 
inspired by a disinterested Royalism The principle of non resLstance 
is well enough, because resistance entails an army and an army 
has a way of taking matters into its own hands, and it u an o vious 
enough pobey to set up the old order in Church and State, and to ta e 
merciless vengeance on those who have turned the majority o 
Parliament out of doors m order to knock the keystone out of t e 
social arch But when it was a question of undoing the early vyork 
of the Long Parliament and restoring the prerogative intact, t e 
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Houses politelj but finnly declined Esen the revenue rrluch they 
nilo^^ed to His Majesty for his life was by no means sufficient to 
enable him to live comfortablj of his oven And it wos^ not long 
before the> were asserting the rights of Parliament against the Crown 
in the most disconcerting manner 

It was, however, not agamst the Crown hut the mapient 
demoexaev that PaThament bent its energy m the first > ears following 
the Ilestomtion Puritanism was now lhoroughl> discredited 
in the eyes of the upper class, and it was no longer fashionable for 
the scions of distinguished families to identify themselves mth the 
movement. Hence in driving the Puritans from public employment 
and subjecting them to the most harassing persecution that ingenultj 
could devise, the Lords and gentlemen of Parliament were taking 
cffectiv e steps to purge the classes below them of their most dangerous 
element At the same time, it was safe to restore the Church, 
now that her claws had been cut The ideal of Archbishop I,aucl, 
of a Church standing above all classes, and with as stem a care for 
the life of the lord as that of the beggar, had vanished for ever 
No longer were the vices of the great in danger of the High Com 
mission, and the Church had received an even sharper lesson than 
the aristocracy os to the danger of subversive tendencies in doctrine 
or poUcj Henceforward her interests were steadily united witli 
those of the possessing class 

One of the first financial measures of the Restoration was one 
which, whatever its ments, shifted taxation from the shoulders of 
the landed gentry on to those of the whole community Tlie 
cumbrous feudal liabilities which were the heritage of n military 
social system were commuted for an excise More important was 
the blow struck at the poor by the Act of Settlement of 16C2 This 
temblc measure though the principle of it was not new, enacted that 
any poor man who had settled in a parish for more than forty days 
would become chargeable to that parish m case of destitution The 
parish was however, allowed to have him sent home in the interval, 
and naturally wishing to keep down the rates, would be reasonably 
sure to do so The effect was obvious The institution of villeinage, 
which had been allowed practically to become extinct in the reign 
of Elizabeth though it was pleaded in legal cases after her day, 
was reintroduced under another name, and without an> of the 
advantages of seignonal protection and the custom of the manor 
•nie poor country labourer was tied to the sod more effectively than 
ever, he was debarred from seeking employment elsewhere, and 
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dfclmftl tnwardi the ilntui of a trrf dependent on tlie lender mercjcs 
of the local employ en nnd luch dole* n« the panth miEht concede 
an the necesiary mmlmum to keep him at)0%e proupd To complete 
the process it was onK neceisarj to take awa) what remained of 
his common lands 

Uhatescr else mav he said of the poliey thus inau^pirated, there 
can lie no doiiht of its effectiveness Kver since the Middle Ages 
there had l>een outhreaks, at long intervals, against the social sjstem, 
for we can fairly count the Levellers and Diggers as the successors 
of Balt and Kelt After the Ilcstoralion nothing serious of the sort 
occurred in rural England, until the damp squib of the Swing Riots 
which fizilcd in 1830 The towns veere still a formidable obstacle 
m the way of oligarch), especially London, whose mob was capable 
of taking matters into its own hands, and against which the hardiest 
statesmen did not dare, os jet, to emploj military force — though 
that would come in due time 

And ) ct here, as elsewhere m our historj , we must beware of too 
unqualified generalization If the lot of the poor man seas hard, 
It was not wholly without its eompensalions For m a sense unknown 
to the great monarcbies of the Continent, England was a free country 
Neither the monarch) nor the oligarchy, in the hour of their most 
dazzling triumph, ever dared attack the formidvble edifice of the 
Common Law And crobbed and merciless ns this law could be— • 
so man) as ten thousand poor debtors were reputed to be languishing 
in jail at one time — m it was contained the guarantee against tjTanny 
e\ cr becoming absolute The Common Law may be said to hav e been 
practually completed at the Restoration, its pnncipics had become 
embedded in the very life of the country Henceforward commences 
the era of statute law, in which Parliament, with the King’s assent, 
itself decides what additions can be made But such was the strength, 
of the Common Iaw that it proved capable of assimilating and 
interpreting aU additions, so as to lose neither character nor 
continuity 

Indeed, it was during this very period that some of its most 
valuable safeguards were permanently established Bushell s case 
secured the freedom of a jury to bnng in whatever verdict it chos^ 
without question or punishment Ttie Habeas Corpus Act, pass 
m the height of party controveisy, affirmed an old principle 
in establishing the freedom of the individual from arbitrary arrest 
It may seem a mockery to assert that it made a decisive difference 
that tyranny and extortion had to work through the forms of law. 
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but the importance of this imU be teabzed 'ishcn v-e compare the 
state of England with that of the despotisms which were becoming 
fashionable abroad E\eryivhere the trend was towards absolute 
government, and the Roman Law, which dominated the Continent, 
vsos powerfully biased in favour of centralization But English 
Law was tough in its championship of liberties, and by that zigzag 
path lay the likeliest \va>, though long and hard, to eventual liberty. 

In tracing the formation of the oligarchy which was to dominate 
England so completely during the eighteenth century, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that there was an absence of class feeling 
winch IS astonishing when we consider how completely the poorer 
class came to be subjugated and despoiled, until the Industrial 
Rev olution added the horrors of the fin»t facloriei. to those of a starved 
and pauperized peasantry The mere lact that historians up to 
a V cry recent period hav e so strangely ignored this formidable develop* 
nient is not w ithout its significance For, paradoxical as it may seem, 
it IS to a large extent true that the victims themselves ignored it 
There is no evidence of any persistent and widespread class feeling 
The people of England were capable of getting fimously excited about 
the prospect of Seven Bishops going to prison, or Dr Saeheverell’s 
having a damper put on his pulpit eloquence , they were capable 
of being lashed into murderous hysterics by a Titus Oates or, 
a hundred years later, by a Lord George Gordon, about the horrible 
doings of Catholics, but of any class feeling at all corresponding to 
that which inspires the modem proletariat, and did burst out in 
France at the Revolution, they were comparatively free Of this 
apathy we shall have more to say hereafter Interpret it as we will, 
it IS one of the strarigest and most suggestive phenomena of our 
history 


2 

iNSULARlXy AND VERSAILLES 

One of the most important results of the Restoration was to open 
this country to a fresh stream of Continental influence The Puritan 
Revolution, especially \n its later and more democratic stage, had 
tended towards a close and intense nationab'im The community 
of God’s elect, into which the Puntans had aimed at making England, 
had no need of instruction from the ifiiildren of this world without 
the pale Fven the Dutch influence, which had played so large a 
part m moulding the early Puritamsm, waxed famt when Tromp 
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hoisted his broom nt the masthead end Dutch prizes were a fnmihar 
Bight m our harbours God, m Milton's wonls, had res ealed Himself, 
os Ills manner was, first to us Fnglishmcn 

Tlie bonds of nationalism were oecordingh tightened and the 
Navigation Act lay down the lines on which foreign and commercial 
policy, which were more and more coming to be identified with each 
other, were to be earned on at the expense of other nations It is 
about this penod that a new bamcr is set up between the nations of 
Europe, by the gradual discontinuance of Latin as a medium of 
intellectual exchange Newton's masterpiece, publishcil in 1087, 
was indeed giscn to Europe m Latin, but this was resertmg to u 
fashion that was rapidly becoming out of date One reason for 
this IS that a vernacular prose has come into being on both sides 
of the Channel, capable of expressing the subtlest shades of meaning 
wiUi conciseness and intclligibditj Thomas Hobbes, m hts Lnnathan, 
had shown writh what downright vigour philosophical ideas could be 
expounded in the King's English, and Drjdcn was to enforce the 
lesson in the sphere of Iitcrar> criticism A clear cut practicality, 
m the best Punlan tradition, was now succeeding to the gorgeous 
pageantry of a JliUon, and the long drawn, mazy reveries of a Burton 
and a Drown 

Nationalism is m fact, becoming everywhere more intense and 
oil absorbing The struggles that devastated Europe up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century may not have been so religious 
in reality os they were m name, but Protestantism and the Counter 
Reformation were movements that did not stop short at frontiers 
tlromwcll, hke Gustavus Adolphus before him, hod aspired to be 
the Protestant champion of Europe, ond Cromwell s intervention 
on behalf of the “ slaughtered saints " of Piedmont had about it 
a touch of religious knight errantry But the policy of the Naviga 
tion Act and the Dutch IVars was that which survived the Restora 
tion, and a hard and brutal John Bullishness towards foreigners 
becomes painfully conspicuous Too characteristic are the manners 
of a jolly English naval captain, returning from the Mediterranean 
who, on receiving an offer of help from a French Admiral, our ally 
at the time, rephed that he wanted nothing and if he did would 
mot take it from such rogues as they were The most bitter expression 
of the envy, hatred, and malice which are too often dignified by 
the name of patriotism came from Lord Shaftesbury, when he 
tried to incite his countrymen to a shameful war with Holland 
in the letter and spirit of the elder Cato’s delenda est Carthago War 
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was unavoidable, the States were England’s natural enemy, the bond 
between nations was interest and not sentiment, and so on, in the 
most appro\ ed style of modem Jmgoism 

There is, happily, another side to the picture in the humanity 
and chnalry which, despite ugly incidents, did on the whole 
distinguish our Duteh wars on both sides » It was a gentlemanly 
act of Charles II to release a Dutch Admiral out of admiration for 
his bravery, and one respects De Wilt for his admission that the 
British defeat in the Tour Days’ Baltic had cost more glory upon 
them than ten victories could have done Prisoners were humanely 
treated Men hke E^elyn were stiU capable of a nobler patriotism 
than that which is founded on conscious greed and sub conscious 
tear , they could look upon even a Dutchman os a man and brother 
But the mam current of national sentiment was flowing steadily 
in the direction of a selfish materialism 

Under these circumstances it was perhaps not a wholly unmixed 
evil that the King, who hod now come to enjoy his own, was half 
a Frenchman by birth, and more than half m spirit For Charles II 
was his mother’s son as surely as James II was his father’s His 
swarthy, vivacious, and sharply cut features were manifestly of a 
Southern type When he -came to England his spiritual borne was 
m France Seldom bad any King been so devoid of patriotic senti 
ment Cbailes had perhaps knocked about the world too long for 
him to fix his heart on any one 14nd When he chose to exert himself 
he could be on efficient and resourceful ruler, just as a doctor may 
prescribe calmly and skilfully for a patient whom, personally, he 
would as soon see dead as abve There ore not a few patients who 
prefer such on impersonal attitude in their physician Charles H 
could at least have pleaded m his defence that the country enjoyed 
a steadily mcreasing prosperity under his auspices, whereas his 
virtuous father had plunged it iota civil wat, aj^ the. daviyit toav. 
of gemus, Cromwell, had brought it to the brmk of rum 

With the coming of Charles H we take a step forward from a 
remote and romantic atmosphere into one with which we are familiar 
Charles II would have been quite at home m the cocktail bar at the 
Ritz or in the enclosure at Ascot, except that he might have been 
considered somewhat disconcertingly “ btamy ” It is impossible 
to imagine Falkland or Newcastle or Cromwell, or indeed any of the 
protagonists m the Cml War. as being anything else than hopelessly 
out of place The emotional impulses that had determmed men’s 
> S« Mpecially G B Hertz. Eng/uA Public O^nion oJUr tU Rcstoraium 
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conduct Iiithcrto scarcely nlfcctcd Charles II The Church of Home 
possessed a certain aesthetic attraction for him, but he «as not 
prepared to inconscnicncc himself for that or any other religious 
bodv rundamcntall} he Mas an agnostic, and a realist of the must 
uncompromising type Tor national honour Jie eared no mure 
than FaUtalf On the other hand he had an insatiable curiosit> 
with regard to nature and her processes, and he passed long hours 
experimenting iii his laboratory About his prospects, or tliosc of 
others, m any other life than this he was genially indifferent, he 
believed m getting all the enjojment there was to he got between 
the cradle and the grave, and unlike the Puritans, he liked to see 
others getting it to 

Posterity would do sell if it were to be Jess profuse in moral 
strictures on Ctiarics II and lus court It requires but little imagina- 
tion to conceue of the wicked enjoyment with wJileh the 
respectabilities of college dons must be received in Eljsium Hepre 
hensible as lus conduct may have been, the nation at large, as well 
ns those who were brought into contact with him, esteemed him the 
best of fellows Possessed of on imperturbable good temper, o 
sportsman, a humorist, and endowed by his very cynicism of outlook 
with an easy going tolerance, he knew well that his subjects would 
nev er get nd of him to make a King of his earnest and devout brother, 
nor yet to inaugurate another rule of saints and Major Generals 
And posterity, m spite of the pundits, will go on Jiking him in a 
shamefaced sort of way 

It IS Charles IPs great achievement that he did something to 
inculcate a new way of life, not better than that of the Puritans, 
but complementary to it Puritanism had inculcated a deep and 
healthy seriousness, but it had built on too narrow a basis Charles 
was serious about nothing, not even about liis own death but he did 
realize the necessity of getting the best he could out of this world, 
and therein he was, in his generation, wiser than the children of light 
If society in England was to be organized henceforth for the benefit 
of the few, it was at least as well that these favoured ones sliould 
justify their existenee by tlie standard of life they maintained 
And with all its unabashed vicionsness and secret corruption never 
had an Enghsli court breathed such an intellectual atmosphere as 
that of Whitehall The most worthless of them all, the Duke of 
Buckingham, was a dilettante both in science and music, while tliat 
fascinating scamp, the Earl of Rochester, was reputed to have been 
the most bnlliant scholar among the nobibtv, and was as ready to 
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compound a prescription as he was to dash off o satirical quatrain. 
The p hilosopher Hobb^ that bugbear of the clergy, uas welcomed 
and, fora time, pension^ by a monarch nho appreciated a nimble 
repartee more than orthodox principles ** Here comes the bear to be 
baited,” Charles would remark, when the formidable old gentleman 
put in an appearance The King was a steady and j udicious p atron^ 
of the sciences, and if his amours attracted more attention than his 
intellectTit is at least possible that be owed much of his popularity 
to his ha^^ng flaunted the one and concealed the other under a mask 
of indolence 

The mere fact that C^les_jras, to all intents and purposes, 
a Frenchm an, enabled him to temper the growing insularity of his 
people bj exposing his court to the rays that emanated from Le Roi 
Soleil, Louis__NnL.o£JFraoce For Versailles had become, for the 
time being, the centre ofJEuropean ^time IVhen we walk through 
the halls and gardens of that most imposing of palaces, with its 
accommodation for ten thousand souls, we should be dull indeed 
if the spint of the place could not impart to us some inUmg of its 
lustoncal significance It embodies the crowning triumph of the 
French monarch} From being onl} one among feudatories as 
powerful as themsehes, the sovereigns of France had at last so 
thoroughly crushed their anstocracy as to be able to concentrate 
It round their own persons in a condition of splendid but absolute 
obedience Their chateaux knew them no more save for an occasional 
bnef visit , the bonds were loosened that xmited them to their 
people Such was the magnificence of their bondage that they felt 
it not, but rather rejoiced to partake of a life so rich and so spacious. 

The court of Versailles had this advantage over the earlier 
Renaissance, that it held up a more positive and self sufficient ideal 
The scholars who had gathered round Lorenzo de Medici on the banks 
of the Amo had aimed at renvmg the glories of a past age, they 
looked not to the future but to Plato Even Montaigne even Milton 
did not dream of any worldly culture which could hold a candle of 
Its own to their beloved classics In spiritual matters the Puritans 
may have aimed at making all thmgs new, but the pnde of Louis XIV 
and the measureless self confidence of the French temperament 
did not shrink from a similar attempt m the temporal sphere Louis 
had no more doubts of bis qualifications to act as an autocrat m taste 
than m politics ^nieces mot cea groteaques ' had been the scornful 
words with which he had disposed of the paintings of Teniers It 
Was his part to give the law, not to receive it. 
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conduct hitherto scarcely affected Charles II Tlie Church of Rome 
possessed a certain aesthetic attraction for lum, but he was not 
prepared to inconvenience himself for that or any other religious 
body Fundamentally he was an agnostic, and a realist of the most 
uncompromising type For national honour he cared no more 
than Falstaff On the other hand he had an insatiable curiosity 
with regard to nature and her processes, and he passed long hours 
experimenting in his laboratory About his prospects, or those of 
others, in any other life than tins he was genially indifferent , he 
believed in getting all the enjoyment there was to be got between 
the eradle and the grave, and unlike the Puritans, he liked to see 
others getting it to 

Posterity would do veil if it were to be less profuse in moral 
strictures on Charles II and his court It requires but little imagina 
tion to conceive of the wncked enjoyment with wluch the 
respectabilities of college dons must be received m Elysium Repre 
heiisible as his conduct may have been, the nation at large, as well 
as those who were brought into contact with him, esteemed him the 
best of fellows Possessed of an imperturbable good temjier, a 
sportsman, a humorist, and endowed by his very cynicism of outlook 
with an easy going tolerance, he knew well that his subjects would 
never get nd of him to make a King of his earnest and devout brother, 
nor yet to inaugurate another rule of saints and Major Generals 
And posterity, in spite of the pundits, will go on liking him in a 
shamefaced sort of way 

It IS Charles IPs great achievement that he did something to 
inculcate a new way of life, not better than that of the Puritans, 
but complementary to it Puritanism had inculcated a deep and 
healthy seriousness, but it had built on too narrow a basis Charles 
was serious about nothing, not even about his own death, but he did 
realize the necessity of getting the best he could out of this %'orld, 
and therein he was, in his generation wiser than the children of light 
If society in England was to be organized henceforth for the benefit 
of the few, it was at least as well that these favoured ones should 
justify their existence by the standard of life they maintained 
And with nil its unabashed viciousness and secret corruption never 
had an English court breathed such an intellectual atmosphere as 
that of Whitehall The most worthless of them all, the Duke of 
RiJckmgham was a dilettante both in science and music, while that 
fascinating scamp, the Earl of Rochester, was reputed to have been 
the most brilliant scholar among the nobihtv, and was as ready to 
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compound a prescnptton as he was to dash off a satirical quotra^ 
The phdoso phcY Hob^ that bugbear of the clergy, %'as neleomed 
and, fof^iTne, pensioned by a monarch who opprwiated a nimble 
repartee niore than orthodox principles “ Here comes the bear to be 
baited," Charles would remarh, when the fonnidablc old gentleman 
put m an appearance The King was a steady and j udicm usjatron, 
of the sciences, and if his amours attracted more attention than his 
intellectTit is at least possible that he owed much of Ins popularity 
to his has mg flaunted the one and concealed the other under a mask 


of indolence 

The mere fact that Ct^rlcs was, to all intents and purposes, 
a Frenchm an, enabled bun to temper the growing insularity of his 
people by exposing his court to the rajs that emanated from Le Roi 
Soled, Louis_XIV_oLFraace For Versailles had become, for the 
time being, the cen^ otEuropean cul^re When we walk through 
the halls and gardens of that most imposing of palaces, with its 
accommodation for ten thousand souls, we should be dull indeed 
if the spinl of the place could not impart to us some inkling of its 
historical sigmficance It embodies the crowning triumph of the 
French monarch) From being only one among feudatories as 
powerful as themselves, the soNereigns of France had at last so 
thoroughly crushed their aristocracy as to be able to concentrate 
it pound their own persons in a condition of splendid but absolute 
obedience Tbeir chateaux knew them no more save for an occasional 
brief visit , the bonds were loosened that united them to their 


people Such was the magmficcnce of their bondage that they felt 
it not, but rather rejoiced to partake of a life so rich and so spacious 
The court of Versailles had this advantage over the earlier 
Renaissance, that it held up a more positive and self sufficient ideal 
The scholars who had gathered round Lorenzo de Medici on the banks 
of the Amo bad aimed at revivmg the glories of a past age they 
looked not to the future but to Plato Even Montaigne even Milton 
did not dream of any worldly culture which could hold a candle of 
Its o™ to the,r beta ed classic I„ spiritual matters the P„rilaas 
may have aimed at maUeg aU things neir. but the pnde ot Louis MV 
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Intellectually the tone had been given by fn^ADcscartes, who 
had died m 1^050 This weak and sickly ^oy from Tourame had 
compensated for his_l^ily infirmity by an inyxaa ble am bition^ 
to conquer^he ultimate truth of philosophy by hts oim unaided 
resources He had not the least reverence for antiquity and he did 
not trouble to make himself master of the classics Certainty was 
his aim, and the only fact that he would take for granted was his 
o^ existence With his clear cut French logic and his innate 
ns^hematical g^ius he conceived of a universe as neat and calculable 
as a weU constructed machine, with God os the supreme mechanic ' 
Even animals were, to his thinking, merely automata, without 
souls or capacity for feeling, a piece of pedantry that gave rise to 
hideous cruelties of vivisection at Port Royal Naturally Descartes, 
like the prudent man he was, reserwl intact the whole doctrine- 
of the Church, but the effect of what he did was to take to pieces 
the umverse as it had appeared to his predecessors, and to construct 
At again on mechanical principles Those who came after him would 
know what to do with his orthodoxies and even his God 

The court of Versailles was certainly by no means so iconoclastic 
os Descartes , it had even a pedantic reverence for Greece and Rome, 
but none the less Louts XIV did aspire to realize a splendour and 
eeact of life that should surpass eierythmg that had gone before 
^|rance was not only to ^e the law to Euro pe p olitically, but m 
art and jetters she was toKe ^rbiinx~7lega^aTum among nations 
Over centranjurope and, in the eighteenth century , as far as 
distant St Fe te rsbu^^ her spiritual dictation came to be unquestioned 
even by those who SS hurled back her arms from theu* frontiers 
It was the aspiration of Charles II to set up a model of Versailles 
at Whitehall, and to make'^nch'Tsnuence m the latter half of the 
century what Dutch influence had bera in the former 

It IS cusf;omary to draw compansons between the two courts, 
much to the disadvantage of Whitehall This is doubtless due partly 
to our national babit of castigatuig vices that, in reality, rather 
pleasantly intrigue us The court was the smart set of that day, 
and would have lacked half its attraction without its sms But 
the delightful memoirs of Count Grammont are in themselves enough 
to show that with all its faults there was a light heartedness and 
bonhomie about its masques and love making and occasional visits 
to some fashionable watermg place, Giat compared not unfavourably 
with the stiff and ill natured atmosphere that centred round that 
humourless egotist Louis XVI Among the worst doings of the 
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English court, we never read of any such exhibition of pure caddish- 
ness as that recorded 'jn Saint Simon’s memoirs of the practical 
joke played upon the Princesse de Harcourt, an old if singularly 
unpleasant lady The jokers, among whom was the heir to the 
thwnc, burst into her bedroom on a winter’s night and pelted her 
mercilessly with snowballs, gomg on, in spite of her screams, until 
her bed was swimming with water Even Sedley and Rochester 
might have shrunk from such boorish brutality Nor, to take 
another comparison, does the Court of Charles H appear to have 
exceeded in grossness that of his grandfather, James I 

It would be a mistake to talk os if Wh ijehall, with the culture 
that emanated from it, was nothing but a small a nd cheap-Cdition 
of Ve rsailles The F rench infl uence w as-powerful jnd-fnictltong. 
but It did not break the _continuilyj)£JlaglishJife. The d ebaucher y 
that had come to be associated with the Ca valier p arty had been nfe 
under the virtuous auspices of the Martyr King, and was due to the 
gradual decadence of the Elizabethan upper class, or rather to the 
lack of concentration and discipline which had been its weakness 
all along In a sense Rochester and his fellow gallants were the 
last and least estimable of the Elizabethans It is equally true 
to speak of them as embodying an extravagant and temporary 
reaction agaihst Puritan strictness Even then we have not stated 
the whole of the case, for they are, to some extent, the forerunners 
of a very dillerent age and ides), the genteel rationalism of the 
eighteenth century 


8 

*' The Wisdom of Beiko Religious ” 

The Restoration, has not been a period upon which posterity 

presented a senes of nchly coloured scenes like those of a costume 
ploy, but compared with the great days and motives that preceded 
It, It offers a spectacle of low ideals and corrupt protagonists There 
Is a lowering of the passions , the fire of Milton and Cromwell dies 
With them We are on the threshold of an age in which correctness 
IS more sought after than greatness, what Matthew Arnold has 
happily designated as a prose age This feeling of disappointment 
vs by no means unreasonable, when we reflect that the general cooling 
of inspiration is associated with certain ominous changes m the social 
system, and the concentration of power and culture wrthin the 
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bounds of n privileged and weallhy minority But whatever our 
final judgment it is necessaty first to understand what the men of 
this age were aiming at and what they achiocd 

The Puritan no less than the Elizabethan scheme of life had 
broken down through its own inherent defects For a diffuse joy 
of h\ mg it had substituted a tense and all too narrow concentration 
it had eliminated too much of the colour and richness of life , its 
cult of the Hebrew classics had afforded an insufTicient basis for any 
satisfactory philosophy The high contending ideals of the previous 
generation had, it was generally felt, succeeded in deluging the 
land with bldod without doing much good to anybody And men 
of all shades of opinion began seriously to doubt whether questions 
of doctrine and dogma were afterall worth fighting about ond whether 
it would not be better to h\c and let live than to press one s ideals 
home at the point of the pike 

The new type of cavalier who thronged the benches of Parliament 
and the ante chambers of Wlulehall differed almost as much from 
the dead Veniev and Montrose and the hv ing Clarendon and Ormonde, 
as from the Puritans themselves He did not take the questions 
at issue so seriously, and in spite of a critical delight m sermons 
he was bored by an excess of fervour which his not unnatural 
prejudice against the new saints caused him to identify with hypoensy 
His view of the civil war is admirably stated in Butler s rollicking 
satire of Hudibras — 

>Vhen civil dudgeon first grew Wfcb 
And men fctl cut they knew not why, 

^Vhen hard words jealous es and fears 
Set folk together by the eors 
And made them fight like mad or drunk 
For Dame Religion ns for punk 
When pulpit drum ecclesiastic 
Was heat with fist Instead of a stick 
On the other hand, that thorough paced materialist, Hobbes 
woidd have settled the rehgious question once and for all by making 
conformity with whatever religion the sovereign happened to fancy 
an obligation on every subject He had already shown how the 
virtual denial of any sort of religion was consistent with a verbal 
and ironic orthodoxy Wliat it came to in effect was that you might 
beUeve that black was white as a matter of faith while holding 
the exact opposite as a matter of fact This was not an heroic 
or even a particularly ingenuous attitude, but Hobbes was even 
less than Erasmus of the stuff of which martyrs are made and it 
was better to prevaricate than to suffer 
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The new spuit of toleration and lowered enthusiasm had begun 
to penetrate e\cn the Church The tcmble earnestness of Loud, 
who might ha\c taken the " all or nothing ’* of Ibsen's Pastor Brand 
for his motto, had not been restored with the establishment for which 
he died There was now no danger of an Archbishop of Canlerburj 
affronting the greatest m the land b> tactless interference with 
their mm^ls, nor of his assuming, as Laud had done, in the case of 
the Richmond Park enclosure, the part of Elijah to the King’s Ahab 
The Church had been taught a lesson that was neser to need 
repetition, and to the maxim "no Bishop, no King”, was tacitly 
added, “ no parson, no squire ” The Crown and oligarchy between 
them had, in effect, captured the Church, and il now only remained 
for the oligarchy to capture the Crown to obtam the mastery of 
England, but for the one momentous quahhcation involved m the 
continued existence of the Common Law 

Nevertheless the Church of England was, for n generation, to 
enjo> a St Martin's summer that gave her a deceptive appearance 
of vngour Many of those who had been brought up m the Laudian 
tradition were non m high ofTicc, and while they lived something 
of the great Archbishop’s spirit lived on There was Rainbowc^ 
Bishop of Carlisle, who might have gone on to Lincoln if he had not, 
in the true I^udtan spirit, fallen foul of a great lady of the court 
over a point of morals His liberality to the poor was lavish and 
unweaned, as was also that of Cosin, the splendid and munificent 
Bishop of Durham, viho was thoroughly mibued with Laud’s con- 
ception of the beaut) of holiness, and sought to realize it not onlv 
by outward adornment, but also by the authorship of some exquisite 
coUerts The demand for sermons, a hentoge of Puritanism, was 
supplied by a galaxy of pulpit orators. South, Barrow, Stilhngfleet, 
Bull, and finally Tdlotson men whose excellent prose is more 
honoured tlmn read by a less homiletic generation On a deeper 
level of piety there dwelt a swgularly sweet though scarcely an 
intense mvstiasm in those two lyncal Celts, Thomas Traherne and 
Henry Vaughan, not to speak of Henrv’s equally remarkable twm 
brother Thomas, an adept in the Hermetic m>stenes, better known 
under his pen name of Eugenms Philalethes And finally there was 
Thomas Ken, thesamtly authorof " Glory to Thee my God this night ”, 
who defied Charles II by dedining the delightful expenence of 
entertammg Nell Gwynn, and was rewarded by her good humoured 
Defender with a bvshopno— ‘ To whom should I give it but to the 
little black fellow who refused poor Nelly a night’s lodgmg ? ” 
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But in spite of it all, a new spint was beginning to permeate the 
leaders of tiie Church, which, whatever its merits in the abstract, 
was little conducive to rehgtous fervour Beason was enlarging 
its empire at the expense of the emotions, commonsense and clear 
thinking were coming to be the first requisites of a dene no less than 
of a layman “ To teach doubt and experiment,” Blake w as to write, 
‘ certainly was not what Christ meant,” but it was what the intellectual 
leaders of the later seventeenth century meant, and could not help 
meamng, so strongly was the current running in this direction 
Logically it was the outcome of the Reformation no less than of 
the Renaissance , the more extreme Puritans had plainly shown that 
the spirit that constantly protests may come to be the same thing 
as the spirit that constantly denies Some of the Ranters had 
differed httle from atheists And within the bounds of the 
Church itself, similar tendencies had already begun to manifest 
themselves 

Among the brilliant companv who had gathered under the roof 
of Lord Falkland before the Civil War was Wilham Chilhngnorth, 
the foremost of Anglican apologists against Rome The book on which 
his fame rests u one n hich it is not easy to read through nowadaj s 
with the patience that its merit demands A Jesuit, calling himself 
Knott, had written a Catholic apologetic of no particular importance , 
a certain Doctor Potter had answered him, Knott had answered 
Dr Potter, and then Chillmgwurth set himself to dissect Knott’s 
answer and to refute it sentence by sentence, after the amiable 
controversial fashion of that time, which would not admit that an 
adversary was capable of stringing three words together without 
falling into gross, demonstrable, if not unpardonable error 

In this unpromising form, ChiUing^vorth contmed not only to 
annihilate poor Knott many tunes oxer, but also to advance argu 
ments hardly less dangerous to his own side To Knott’s champion 
ship of authonty he responds with what amounts to an unlimited 
assertion of each man’s right to judge for himself, and he quotes, 
with telling effect, St Paul’s ** proxc nil things, hold fast that which 
IS good ” Before you can accept any authority, he argues, j ou must 
. be convinced on rational grounds of that authority's crcdciifmls 
Even faith will not avail as a substitute for reason “faith is not 
knowledge, no more than three is four” Chillmgworth is i f course 
convinced that reason will lead up to a moderate and Bible grounded 
Protestantism, but from this conclusion otlier rensoners may differ 
Through the bps of her ablest defender the Church has appealed 
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to a Caesar whose throne js the brain, a dangerous concession indeed, 
which was perhaps m the mmd of the charitable Presbyterian 
dmne who insisted on attending Chilhngworth's funeral m order to 
throw the dead man's masterpiece on the top of hts cofTin with the 
words, “ Get thee gone, thou corrupt, rotten book . . get thee gone 
mto the place of rottenness, that thou maj est rot with the author 
and sec corruption I ” 

This pious wish was far from being fulfilled, for it was m the 
spirit of Chdlmgworth that the best minds of the succeeding genera- 
tion were more and more 'mcUned to face the disputed questions of 
faith It is now that the University of Cambridge for the first 
time comes into prominence as a centre of liberal thought, a position 
that she was henceforward to hold m contrast to her more conser\ alive 
sister Even before Wdton had gone down, the first stimngs of this 
spirit must have been pexceptiblc, and be may perhaps have made the 
acquaintance of a future Provost of Kmg’s, Bcn)amin Whichcote, 
one of the wisest and sweetest personaUties that has ever graced 
Cambridge courts, one whose mfluence over men may be compared 
•with that of the Oxonian Jowett m a later age It is chaiaclenstie 
of him that he insisted, in spite of the suspicion he thereby incurred, 
on havmg half the emoluments of his provostship paid to his 
unfoTtimate predecessor whom Puritan ngour had displaced Two 
of the clumsy, long names so dear to literary historians have been 
applied to him, Neo Platonist and Latitudmanan, but he was not 
one of those men who fit easily into categories He prepared the 
way for a broader mmded and more rational i lew of religion by what 
he was rather than by what he wrote, and he shunned notonely 
as much as others court it 

What Whichcote divined, more by the brightness of his own nature 
than by any formal reasoning, was that religion is not the exclusive 
property even of Christians, but is natural to roan , it is nothing 
more not less than health, “ the very temper and complexion of a 
man’s soul ” Of course he beheves, with all his heart, in Christianity 
and revelation, but, as he himself says, ** religion doth not destroy 
nature, but is built upon it ” Prior to all revealed religion is that 
which is implanted m the nund, that truth which is “ connatural 
to a man’s soul ” Good Provost Whichcote would no doubt have 
been scandalized if anyone had suggested to him that the tendency 
of his thought was so far to widen the bounds of religion as ultunately 
to threaten the monopoly of any denommation or creed whatsoever 
but there is no denvingtbe deadly imphcation^of such aphorisms as’ 
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“ If yousaj jQuha\carc\clftt»onfromGod, I must have a revelation 
from God too before I can believe you ” 

Tins Provost was turned out at the Ilcstoration, but his spirit 
contmued to inform the common rooms of hts Unnersitv Little 
practical purpose uould be served nowada>s by unruvcllmg the 
intricacies of what « rather voguclj known os Neoplatonism, 
os jt manifests itself m Jlalph Cuduorth, one o! those perennial 
dons who devote thtir lives to one never ilnislied vrork of portentous 
erudition, in Henry Slorc, whose bent was os much towordsa distursn e 
mysticism as philosophy, or in those two obscure jet not insignificant 
thinkers, Isathamel Culvcrwell and John Smith, Cambridge men all. 
Fellows of their colleges Tliey were, consciously and ostensibly, 
defenders of Christianity against such assailants os Thomas Hobbes, 
who would have reduced morality to mere egotistic calculation, 
and would only have admitted it at all under the sanction and 
protection of a sovereign power But the defence was litUc less 
damaging than the attack, for though the distinction between right 
and wrong was posited as absolute and eternal, the foundations 
of morahtj were natural and rational and not necessarily Christian 
Morality was, in fact, being divorced from dogma 

In the same way Smith, m defending the immortalitj of the soul, 
appealed (with imperfect knowledge of the facts) to the universal 
consent of all peoples Chnstianity might be the expression of 
ultimate truth, but if its essentials could be deduced by the light 
of nature or from the writings of pagan philosophers, its unique 
claims to recognition would lapse “The mfercncc,” as Coleridge 
> truly says, “is as perilous as inevitable, namcl>, that even the 
mysteries of Christianity needed no revelation, having been prevuously 
discovered and set forth by the unaided reason " 

The Cambridge Platonists, to use b question begging and 
unsatisfactory term, represented tlie extreme left wing of the Church, 
and it was not be be expected that the spirit of the time should 
express itself throughout the whole body as in these single hearted 
and erudite men If they tended to loosen the bonds of faith, it 
was through their earnestness and devotion to the truth but a far 
greater number of Churchmen were working to the same end by their 
very indifference It was not to be expected that cynicism and 
corruption would confine their effects to the loitv, and there was a • 
general disposition to take all questions of faith and dogma less 
seriously It was under the Merry Monarch that the Vicar of Bray 
first got preferment Enthusiasm had fallen into terrible discredit 
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by reason of the Puntan extravagances On some minds this 
reaction had the effect of substituting a sweet reasonableness for 
dogmatic assertion* Jeremy Tavlor mode what was then the 
startling du;cover> that honest error is no crime, and Whichcote 
beautifully remarked that “ the latest sword, the strongest lungs, 
the most voices, are false measures of truth ” 

But toleration is not alwa>s the effect of indiWerence There is a 
cold as well as a hot bigotry, and a spintua! lukewarmness is no 
reason for abating one jot of ecclesiastical pretension In the next 
generation the most ruthless asserter of High Church claims was 
Bolmgbroke, who was, from the Church’s point of view, a thorough- 
paced infidel But the most crooked <tatf was good enough to trounce 
Dissenters Even the gravest divines thought of religion m a more 
rationalistic and commonsense way than would have been possible 
in Gothic times The best type of Churchman js found in the cautious 
and courtly HUotson, and among the fourteen volumes of his sermons, 
perhaps the most notable discourse is the one on “ the wisdom of 
being religious ” The following of Christ offered, in fact, a demon 
strable balance of advantage to a man of sense 

4 

Plus Ultua. 

Thus, even within the fold of the Church, a new spirit %vas astir 
to exercise a decisive influence on the development of Western 
civilwation The old faith was on the wane, a boundless curiosity 
had taken its place If we were asked to name any one man as the 
representali%e of his time, we should be inthned to select Samuel 
Pepys, the charm of whose immortal diary consists in the fact that 
nothing was too common nor too mean to excite his interest Some 
thing of a blackguard and more of a bounder, but a zealous, capable 
public servant, a brave man on occasion (did he not stop in London 
on the noble plea that as a soldier took his turn at the swgrd so he 
the clerk to the Navy Board must take his at the plague ?) and 
beloved by a distinguished circle of friends, he went througli the 
world with the wondenng eyes of a child now hungrily exploring 
everything around him, now, with equal avidity, turned inward 
on himself Well was such a man fitted to occupy, as he eventually 
did, the presidency of the Koyal Society 

If we wish to form a fair or generous estimate of this much 
abused period it is upon Gresham College rather than Whitehall 
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that our attention should be focussed The ephemeral comedy of 
Restoration politics and court scandal has attracted most of the 
attention, and a quite disproportionate amount of abuse *' A 
hcortlcss, corrupt, and profliRateage,*' remarks posterity, luxuriously 
muck, raking for yet another Itauon of the Merry Monarch, while it 
forgets the men who quietly and with mfinitc pains were wresting 
from nature secrets which, but for the neglect of men to profit 
thereby, might by this time have made life noble beyond the dreams 
of optimism 

Francis Bacon, in spite of liis having contributed nothing of 
importance to scientific discovery, and whose >ery method was far 
from b«uig ideal, nevertheless had, by his faith in the possibilities 
of science and his vision of its achievements, held up a standard of 
inspiration before those who mustered for the supreme war of man 
against matter In hts uncompleted fragment of the New Atlantis, 
he had imagined an organised society for the increase of human 
knowledge, which he had called the House of Solomon What had 
been a dream with him became a reabty, and was taking shape 
even in the year of Naseby The scientific spirit was already in the 
air, and both m London and at Wodham College, Oxford, we hear 
of scholars coming together for purposes of research and experiment. 
At the Restoration, imder the wise and enlightened patronage of the 
King, Solomon’s House received mcorporation on English sod as 
the Royal Society 

The idea of an academy for the study of science was no new thing , 
the first of them, as distmct from academies of classical culture, had 
been formed at Naples exactly a hundred years before But of all 
such bodies, the Royal Society may justly claim to have been the 
richest in talent and the most fruitful of results It was not entirely 
free from bickering and jealousy, and the callousness of the time 
allowed scant sympathy with the sufferings of such animals as 
happened to be selected for experiment, though in an age when 
tumours were seared off with red hot iron or grubbed out with the 
fingers, men did not fare very much better But take them for all 
in all, a more single hearted and unselfish band of enthusiasts was 
never collected together No social snobbery was allowed to mar the 
instinctive democracy of the truth When the shopkeeper Graunt 
was proposed for membership, bis claim was urged by the King 
himself, who gave particular charge that if they found any more 
such tradesmen, they should admit them all to the society Sub 
scTiptions were remitted to those who could not afford them 
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It IS no part of our inlenlion to delajl the "work that vras accom- 
plished m e%ery known branch of science by this wonderful band 
of men, by Flamsteed, the frail and sickly astronomer royal, who 
went as far as St Helena to map out the heavens, Ray, who first 
introduced scientiFic classification into botany, Sydenham, that wise 
and belo\ed physician, Wallis, the mathematician, Hooke, who 
perfected the imcroscopc, Boyle, the father of modem chemistry, 
Halley, whose name is immortalited by a comet and who supplied 
valuable assistance and yet more \a\unble suggestions to Newton, 
and finally Newton himself, whose Pnnctpia perhaps represents 
the highest of indindual human achiesement in the realms of pure 
thought It IS wth the most general aspects of their work and spint 
that we are here concerned 

Fmt, then, let us note to what an extent the new wine of thought 
was mixed with the old superstition and fallacies Newton himself 
was not above wasting his time in trying to fit a key to the perennial 
puzzle of apocalyptic symbolism , the ingenious Marquis of Worcester 
imagined that he bod solved the problem of perpetual motion, or that 
of supplying an everlasting increment of force out of nothing, and 
Sir Thomas Browne, who had written a refutation of vulgar errors, 
appeared m court agamst two poor old women accused of witchcraft 
^e Oxonian divine, Joseph GlanviU, m many respects one of the 
most enlightened men of his tune, was not above publishing an 
elaborate treatise adducing all kinds of testimony to prove the reality 
of witchcraft, and it is pitiable to find one who, m his other work, 
earned on the torch of Bacon, gravely recording how the witches are 
in the habit of carrymg off children by night to a country called 
Blockula there to sup with Satan and his cronies Some of the 
matters debated by the Roya! Society seem childish enough when 
judged by our modem lights 

But the trend of the time had set dcfinitelY 
and progress, though gradual and irregular, was sure Blockula 
and GlanviU notwithstanding, the witch mama died of its own accord, 
like the plague flea when exposed to the light of noon Less was 
heard about Anstotle and Galen, indeed a definite movement 
was afoot, on both sides of the Channel, to exalt modem above 
ancient culture Echoes of this controversy reach us m the^otks 
of Swift Thought was, m fact, breaking free ahke from its Hebrew 
and Its Classical leading strmgs The early scholars of the 
Renaissance had gone to Plato for inspiration, those of the Restora- 
tion went to the things themselves 
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It IS in this connection that the work of Joseph Glanvill assumes 
an importance startling enough m view of his solemn lucubrations 
about witches Ills Scepsis Saentijiea or Vanity of Dogmatising 
IS as different from his credulous S^dueismus Triumphatus as can 
SI ell be imagined It is, in effect, a critique of human reason, 
he attempts for the scientific intelligence what Kant was to under 
take in the realm of metaphysics “ Take nothing for granted," 
is the gist of his message, which is throughout a plea for the diligent 
humility which is the first requisite of the scientist lie not only 
shows what a fallible guide is human sense, but also teaches a lesson 
that has never been properly assimilated even now — how pitifully 
IS the untrained reason at the mercy of the affections and will, how 
our conclusions are determined beforehand not by the facts but fay 
our inherited dispositions, by custom, education, interest, the love 
of our own productions, and finally by our reverence for antiquity 
On this last point GlanviU is worth quoting 

“ \Vhile we think it so piaculous, to go beyond tlic Ancients , 
we must necessarily come short of genuine Antiquit) , Truth " 

" Our eyes,” he says elsewhere, ” like the preposterous ammab, 
are behind us ” 

Newton’s oft quoted remark that he was like a child picking 
up pebbles on the sea shore, is thus thoroughly in the spirit of 
Glanvill, and indeed of the Renaissance itself For the tendency 
of the Renaissance was to enlarge man’s power and life by belittling 
his importance It deposed him from the, position at the centre 
of the universe and his status as the spoilt child of God , it set him 
to the task of pitting his will against a universe to which he was as 
nothing He could on’y advance to a scientific apprehension of 
his surroundings by eliminating his own personality The Greek 
had handicapped himself by postulating a neat and comprehensible 
universe, his mind would have been shocked by approximations 
and unthinkable conceptions like the roots of minus quantities 
The Greek wanted not only to have a logical universe, that is to 
say one ordered on the same Lncs as his own brain, but also one on 
which he could impose his own standard of values His classifica 
tions were befogged by the conception of a greater or less degree of 
perfection, and Ray, a member of the Royal Society, first got botany 
oiit of the Aristotelean rut by gomg to the plants themselves, and 
not to his own sense of right or fitness, for information 

The specialist is now coming mto his own Those grand and 
comprehensive intellects, the Letmardos, the Bacons, which had 
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taken t!ic an hole of art os ncll as science for their proMnee, Avcrc 
being tendered impossible, for the time at an> rate, bj the increasing 
accumulation of knowledge, as well as by the tendency to take things 
in their stubborn actuality, instead of ncasing them into some all 
comprehcnsiA c system The scientist came to nature, not as a 
Caesar forcing her to accept his image and superscription, but as a 
beggar humbly erasing for any alms of knowledge, howeier 
insignificant The idea of getting wise quick, with which e\en 
Bacon had been obsessed, gradually began to recede Leibnitz, 
the German philosopher who discovered the Calculus at the same 
time as Neivton, conceived of a progress that should endure through- 
out mfinile time The spacious idea of the universe, to which the 
new astronomy compelled the minds of men, could not fail to exercise 
a sobenng effect on the imagination “ The thought of those infinite 
spaces temfies me,” confessed Pascal The idea of conquering 
all knowledge and all mysteries by the resolute apphcation of some 
new method and in a few generations began to seem a tnfle absurd 
And yet people were beginning to realize, that progress towards 
e\er improAing if still imperfect conditions was on attainable ideal 
The old crippling conception of mankind sunk in original sm and 
having no power of themselves to help themselves was by the most 
enlightened spurts, tacitlv, if not formally abandoned As men’s 
imaginations had, in the preceding generations, fixed on America, 
so now they began to dream of the empire that science should, 
m the fullness of time, win from nature Dryden, in the course of 
an ornate and somewhat tedious ode on the wonderful year, 1CG6, 
breaks into a rapture of prophetic vision of ships going “ as by line " 
upon the ocean, of all the world as one city, and of men voyaging 
to the extreme verge of the earth and thence investigating the moon 
and stars Cowley, addressing the Royal Society, finely says 
From you great champions I sve expect to get 
Those spacious countries but discover d yet 
Countries where yet instead of Nature, we 
Her unages and idols worshipped see 

Glanvill who had played so important a part m trouncing the 
reactionary dogmatism that was impeding thought, took up the 
cudgels for the Society against a stupid doctor and clergjmian 
who had denounced its proceedings as subversive of true religion 
and Anstotle The title of his book is significant of its contents 
Plus uJlra or “More beyond”, and it is not only a spirited 
panegyric of the Societv’s work, but also a vision of progress gradual, 
labonous. but of limitless potentiality ‘ Let envy snarl “ wrote 
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The htcrarj Colossu-? who bestrides this period of transition 
IS John Dryden There is perhaps no one who has so certainly 
impressed both his own time and postciity with the greatness of 
his personality, of whom it is so dtlTlcult to say in what, precisely, 
that greatness consists We have accepted Dryden os among 
our immortals, his name appears, and could not help appearing, 
b> critical consensus of his own and subsequent ages, among 
the unchallenged masters of English literature, and yet Dryden is 
little read, much less than many authors of far inferior pretensions, 
and no amount of scholarly galvanism is likeh to revive his popularity 
One or two magnificent character sketches Irom the satires, perhaps 
the finest of their kind in the language odes which achieve everything 
except the undefmable afRatus that Lames the hearer away and 
annihilates the critical faculty, some boldlj chiselled epigrams and 
resounding passages culled here and there from larger works, are 
what he, who reads for delight and not for culture, chicflv values in 
Dryden’s poetry Ills Ijrics are cold and self conscious, they have 
not the poignancy of Rochester’s best, nor the breezy msouciance 
of Dorseys As for his plays, it is easy to indicate their line points, 
but it would be by no means easy, we fanev, to sit tlirough one of 


them from beginning to end 

Dr} den, the poet and dramatist, is a giant battling grandly 
against the spirit of his time, which was running against poetry 
It was a self conscious age, and self consciousness is the death of 
poetic inspiration It is in the colder forms of verse that Dr/den 
chiefly succeeds, in the deliberate and reasoned satire, m the ode 
which is constructed with as much care and forethought as St Paul’s 
Cathedral Some autumn glory of the old poetic splendour clings 
about him — if he is as ice compared with the Elizabethans he is all 
fire judged by the standard of Pope and Johnson But he is most 
significantly, the first of English critics whose writings other than 
fracmentarv, possess more than an historical interest In this depart 
ment of literature his hand seldom fails His prose is strong, sane, 
fliscriniinating, and thought out to the end It would almost justify 
,n saying that England first began to know about poetrv when 
she ceased for a season to produce it, though this, like all epigrams, 
lid simplify the facts undulv 

"" Drvden supported by Otwav, Shadwell and Lee, made an effort 
,,t the serious English drama on its feet again after its Puritan 
That forlorn hope foiled, though not inglonously The 
d ^ atic genius of the time best expressed itself through the 
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prose corned) of manners, of which that cnlirelv disreputable but 
most amusing blackguard I\\chcrley was the hrst great exponent 
The Counlrrj Wife a rollitkmg force concluding with a dance 
of cuckolds on tlie stage is a pla> whose unexpurgated revisal is 
unthiokable in an age when the cuckoo is no longer allowed to mock 
Tnamed men from every tree, but for sheer brilliancy of dialogue 
and rapier play of wit it need not fear comparison even with Mobcrc 
And after Wycherley came Congreie, whom the keen eye of George 
Meredith singled out as a master of the comic spirit For indeed, 
as Mr Treielyan has divined, it was the comic spint, in the 
Meredithian sense that had come to England with Charles II, a 
humorous and sham dissolving commonsense 

But for heroics that age was entirely unsuiled, and even Drydcn 
could not with all lus forethought and theory, accomplish for a 
moment wha* Shakespeare had done with such majestic and unfailing 
ease Dr) den inviled direct comparison with Shakespeare b\ dealing 
with the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra lie threw the best of 
his genius into this attempt , he produced some sonorous blank v erse 
and an tngentousi) constructed plot but between him and 
Shake»peare is a great gulf hxed over which he had not the wings 
to soar All for Luie us he called it, is an attractive costume play, 
with the conventionul sex motive and the characters and incidents 
carefullv contrived to meet the requirements of an intelligent 
audience How different is this from that earlier play, careless and 
unstudied in its dramatic technique but in which we are watching 
not cunningly pulled puppets but figures of an almost superhuman 
fealty, so grandly conceived as not to be dwarfed by a background 
of contending empires and a world in travail ! 

It IS at this time that English verse begins to be put into its 
eighteenth century strait waistcoat of the rhymed iambic couplet 
No more effective restraint was ever devised for the aspiring muse 
This IS not to sav that this metre can never give form to flexible 
and „'lovving verse if rightly used as it has been by Keats, Shellev, 
Swinburne, and Mr Maseheld But the rhvmed couplet os it was 
used largely m emulation of the French Alexandrine by the poets 
of the Restoration was not meant to be flexible, but as hard and 
precise as it could be made a vehicle for pointed and epigrammatic 
statement When it was adopted m a play it meant” that the 
characters did not talk, but made speeches The back chat of the 
hopelessly correct lovers m Drvden s rhymed jdays is a game of scoring 
points , It is not life nor anythmg like it Dryden himself was 
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Oldenburg, the Tresident of the Society, “ it cannot stop the wheels 
of active philosophy m no part of the known world ” 

Another notable characteristic of these Restoration scientuts 
IS the singular purity, if we may so express it, of tlieir enthusiasm 
for knoivledge In striking contrast to a court where every 
man and most women had their pnce, was this hand of com 
paratively obscure men who pursued their researches with a noble 
aloofness from utilitarian considerations True, a certain proportion 
of their work, such as Evelyn’s silviculture, Newtori’s contributions 
to scientific navigation, and Sydenham’s reforms in medical practice, 
were of obvious and ducct utihty, but for the most part they were 
content to pursue the truth for her osvn sake, regardless of con- 
sequences Newton’s deterrnination of the planetary motions, 
Flamsteed’s mapping of the heavens, Ray’s classification of plants, 
Boyle’s law of gaseous compressibihty, might be destined indirectly 
to transform human hfe, but they olTered no prospect of immediate 
gam either to their authors or anybody else Perhaps it is wrong 
to talk of an irreligious age, when rehgion is only being diverted from 
the pulpit and the altar to the laboratory, the observatory and the 
dissecting room 

The progress of invention is, during this period, surprisingly 
meagre when we consider what advances were being made in pure 
science The fact is that the discoverer is powerless in default 
of the economic ripeness of the tune for bis invention And as yet, 
though the ground was being prepared, the time was not quite ripe 
for any decisive improvement in mechanical production Two 
things were necessary, a large amount of disposable capital and a 
certain diffusion of technical ability. The latter was supplied wh'^n, 
durmg the short reign of James II, Louis XIV, with an almost 
msane consistency to his policy of centralization, revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, which had been the charter of the French Protestants, 
the most industrious and skilful of his subjects He had previously 
given a lesson m the use of standing armies by quartering hiS black 
guardly troopers on these innocent people, of course in the name 
of Christ The result was that m spite of all efforts to prevent 
them, they flocked m their thousands to England, and Ixiuis 
presented us with the mdustrial skill that might have gone to the 
enrichment of his own land and treasury 

As for the capital and capitalist organization, these were rapidly 
developing, especially smee the Jews, in whose tracks commercial 
prosperity followed with uncaonv certamty, had been admitted 
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to England through the tolerance of Cromttell, and the tactful 
persistence of Manasseh Ben Ephraim, a wise and high minded 
Jewish patriot A monc) market was beginning to take shape on 
modem hntb , London was coming into rivalry with Amsterdam, 
and companies were being formed for all sorts of purposes, domestic 
as well as foreign As the national prosperity ebbed and flowed, 
so did commerce and industry slacken or flourish, and Dr Stott 
has done invaluable work m pointing out how a crop of inventions 
followed with each boom of commerce This happened after the 
conclusion of peace with Holland in 1C74, and during the bourn 
between the two crises of 1678 and 1082, and there was another leap 
forward following on the Huguenot immigration 

But for the great advance the time was not jet ripe Capitalist 
induslrj was still in an immature and experimental stage, and until 
it was more fullv developed, the employer had only minor uses for 
the scientist But the gradual accumulation of scientific knowledge 
was bound to produce overwhelming results, onte the floodgates 
of industrial opportunity were thrown open to that long pent up 
stream of knowledge The fact that economic organization had 
lagged behind scientific progress may have had no small part in 
determining the catastrophic swiftness of the Industrial Revolution 
when It did come 


5 

The Arts or Transition 

The change of mind and outlook was bound to manifest itself 
in all forms of creative art The Resturalion is a time, esscntiallj, 
of transition Meme England and Puritan England had had their 
day, and their spirit had sunk deep into the national consciousness 
But neither jov of life nor spiritual discipline had been sulBcieJot 
of themselves, and the spirit of reason and inquiry was now coming 
mto its own To a poetic and a religious age was succeeding a prose 
age, and much that was glorious and lovable in the seventeenth 
century seems to have perished m the eighteenth But this winter 
tune of the spirit was not death but only the necessary seedtime 
a new spring Life, that had shed so much of its outward glory' 
was at work wU the tune beneath the sod, as fruitfully as ever If 
we mav press the analogj so far, we should describe the last forty 
j ears of the sev enteenth century as bemg autumnal and invested 
vnth all the peculiar splendour of decay 
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The hterorj Colossus who bestrides this period of transition 
IS John Dryden There is perhaps no one who has so certainly 
impressed both his own time and postent> with the greatness of 
his personality, uf whom it is so difllciilt to sa) m whnt, precisely, 
that greatness consists We have accepted Drjdcn as among 
our immortals, Ins name appears, and could not help appearing, 
by critical consensus of his own and subsequent ages, among 
the unchallenged masters of English literature, and yet Dryden is 
little read, much less than nianv authors of far inferior pretensions, 
and no amount ofscholarlygatvanismislikclv to revive his popularitj 
One or two magnificent character sketclics from the satires, perhaps 
the finest of their kind in the language odes which achiev e ev cry thing 
except the iindefinable afilatus that tames the hearer away and 
annihilates the critical faculty, some holdlj chiselled epigrams and 
resounding passages culled here and there from larger works, are 
what he, who reads for dchght and not for culture, chiefiv values in 
Drjden’b poetry His tvrtcs are cold and self conscious , thev have 
not the poignancy of Rochester’s best, nor the breezj insouciance 
of Dorset’s is for his plays, it is eas> to indicate their fine pomts, 
but it would be by no means easy, we fanev, to sit through one of 
them from beginning to end 

Dryden, the poet and dramatist, is a giant battling grandlj 
against the spirit of hts time, which was running against poetry 
It was a self conscious age, and self consciousness is the death of 
poetic inspiration It is in the colder forms of verse that Dryden 
chiefly succeeds, in the deliberate and reasoned satire, in the ode 
which IS constructed with as much care and forethought as St Paul’s 
Cathedral Some autumn glory of the old poetic splendour chngs 
about him — if he is as ice compared with the Elizabethans he is all 
fire judged by the standard of Pope and Johnson But he is, most 
significantly, the first of English critics whose writings, other than 
fragmentarv , possess more than an historical interest In this depart 
ment of literature his band seldom fails His prose ls strong, sane, 
discriminating and thought out to the end It would almost justify 
us in saviryr that Eiyrland first b^gan to know about ^Doetrv when 
ahe ceased for a season to produce it, though this, like all epigrams, 
would simplify the facts undulv 

Dryden, supported by Otwav, Shadwell and Lee, made an effort 
to put the serious English drama on its feet again after its Puritan 
eclipse That forlorn hope failed, though not ingloriouslj The 
dramatic genius of the time best expressed itself through the 
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prose comtA} of manners, of "fthtch that ent\rclv disreputable but 
most amusing blackguard \V\chcrle> was the first great exponent. 
The Country Wxfe, a rolhtking farce concluding with a dance 
of cuckolds on the stage, is a pla> whose unexpurgated rtMsol is 
unthinkable in an age when the cuckoo is no longer allowed to mock 
mamed men from e^cry tree, but for sheer brilliancy of dialogue 
and rapier play of wil it need not fear comparison e\en with Mohcrc. 
And after Wjeherley came Congrese. whom the keen e>e of George 
Meredith singled out os a master of the comic spint For indeed, 
as Mr Treseljan has dmned, it was the comic spirit, m the 
Meredithian sense, that had come to England with Charles II, a 
humorous and sham dissolving comnionsense 

But fuT heroic^ that age was entirely unsuitcd, and even Rrydcn 
could not, with all his forethought and theorv, accomplish for a 
moment wha» Shakespeare had done with such majestic and unfailing 
ease Itr> den in\ ited direct comparison w ith Shakespeare bj dealing 
with the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra lie threw the best of 
his genius into this attempt , he produced some sonorous blank \ ersa 
and an ingeniously constructed plot, but between him and 
Shakespeare is a great gulf fixed o\er which he had not the wings 
to soar /ill for Love as he called it, is an attrarti\e costume play, 
With the conventional sex motive, and the characters and incidents 
carefullv contri\ed to meet the requirements of an intelligent 
audience How different is this from that earlier play, careless and 
unstudied in its dramatic technique, but in which we are watching 
not cunningly pulled puppets, but figures of an almost superhuman 
fealty, so grandly conceived as not to be dwarfed bv a background 
of contending empires and a world in travail I 

It IS at this time that Fnglish serse begins to be put into its 
eighteenth century strait waistcoat of the rhymed, iambic couplet 
No more effectise restraint was ever devised for the aspiring muse 
This IS not to sav that this metre can never give Corm to flexible 
and glowing verse if rightly used, as it has been by Keats, Shellev, 
Swinburne, and Mr Maseheld But the rhvmed couplet as it was 
used, largely m emulation of the French Alexandrine, by the poets 
of the Restoration, was not meant to be flexible, but as hard and 
precise as it could be made, a vehicle for pointed and epigrammatic 
statement When it was adopted in a play, it meant that the 
characters did not talk, but made speeches The back chat of the 
hopelessly correct lovers in Prvden’s rhymed i»lays is a game of scormo 
pomk. It i> not life not anything I, he it Dryden himself was 
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beginning to find out this when he discarded rhyme for blank verse, 
but blank verse itseJf was beginning to go the way of the time, to 
becOTC formal and rhetonca! Dryden saw this tendency and strove 
against it with all his technical skill, but in vain He and Otway 
might produce a specious imitation of the vanished glory, but blank 
verse IS on an inclined plane, and at the bottomis thedreodfubpompous 
monotony of Addison's Cafo 

It was science and not poetry about which the age really cared 
If any proof were needed of this, it would be furnished by the fact 
that while Aristotle and his rules were being turned out of science, 
they were actually, following French precedent, being introduced 
into the drama, and unities of place and time were becoming a 
ventable dramotic obsession It was hard on Anstotle that his 
Bwthonty should have been falsely quoted m support of this nonsense, 
which was derived less from him than from the dull and uninspired 
hackwork of Seneca But the scientists meant business and had no 
use for Anstotle With the poetic drama it was different 

111 the other arts with the one exception of music, the value of 
the achievement is to direct proportion to the scope given to reason 
and the cntical faculty It is therefore not surpnsmg that this should 
be one of the great periods of English architecture, dominated by 
the figure of \\ ren surely the first among indmdual Enghsh architects 
— for the Gothic cathedral nas more the work of a community than 
a man Unknown is the grove of Arthur and unknown to fane is 
the architect of Old St Paul s But the graceful steeples and spacious 
interiors of Wren, that delight the eye and satisfy the pride of the 
true Londoner, are as definitely uidividual works as the Rokeby 
Venus and the Easny on 3i<zn They are, and could be, the work 
of no man but Sir Chnstopher And yet he would not have been 
what he was, had he not embodied the spuit of his time with a more 
sensitive completeness than any of hts contemporaries 

Some critics have been bold enough to carp at >1 ren for no better 
reason, apparently, than that he expressed what he thought And 
felt and did not conform to the standards of another age, or to some 
technical requirements of a kmd known best to critics It is true 
that we shall look in vain for the emotional satisfaction we are 
accustomed to denve from Gothic , there is about Wren’s buildings 
no turbulence of aspiration, no sense of mystery — he would have 
eschewed both as positive faults Everythmg to which he set his 
hand IS clear cut, lucid and rational There is no need to seek 
the obvious contrast of the Gothic cathedral, it is enough to compare 
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St Poi:rs at London vith St. Peter’s nt Rome to realize how 
thoroughly imbued "ith mundane coramonsense is ^\rcn For 
St Peter's has its rnyster> , in its flund vraj , it seeks to o% crwbelm 
the in.ngmation b\ a sense of its sastness and grandeur, as befits the 
power that it embodies of imperial and spiritual Rome In St Paul's 
those majestic spaces ha\e been narrowed down until they arc no 
longer formidable, all is as clear and expository as a scientific 
lecture 

" Tliat, ladies and gentlemen, is what I ha\e to sav Tlie facts 
are before you Judge calml> for jourselves whether or not it 
stands to reason “ 

I\rcn, we know, was a member of the Ro)al Socictj, and what 
he said in stone was substantially the same as what Kewton had 
expressed in the propositions and diagrams of his Pnnctpia W’c 
may not care for an art of this kind, and our caring about it or not 
makes little enough difference, but Wren and IVrcn’s age liad some 
thing not unimportant to sa) , and ren succeeded m sa> mg it with 
all the beauty of entire sincerity Succcssise generations of 
Cambridge men can scarcely have failed to benefit, eicn without 
realizing it, from the spectacle of NcmIIc’s court and Trinity Library, 
with their silent exhortation to clear thought, thoroughness, and 
harmony Wren’s steeples ha\e all the grace that comes from 
proportion, from that quality that the Greeks knew as ‘ eurhytkmta ” , 
they take us with the illusion of hanng ourscKcs oiercomc almost 
insuperable difficulties by a supreme effort of the brain 

Ills churches are certainly temples of no world but this , their 
intenors ate those of spacious and dignified assembly rooms, designed 
not m the fear of God but for the sober ele\ation of man But the 
Church itself, as the last of the I^udian surM\ors died off, %va3 
gradually ceasing to be a religious body in anything but name 
To ha\ e provided a re> erential or passionate setting for the discourses 
of such comfortable and coronionsense gentlemen ns were now coming 
into the occupation of benefices would have been sheer architectural 
bathos And IN ren had his o^m ideals, to which he ga\e noble 
and convincmg expression 

“Architecture,” he says, “establishes a nation, draws people 
and commerce , makes the people love them native country, wluch 
passion IS the original of all great actions m a Commonwealth 
Architecture aims at eternity Beauty, firmness, and convenience 
are the principles ” 

In vet another branch of art, England attamed to a glory that 
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has, by some freak of insular modesty, been successfully hidden under 
a bushel esen to this day To most people it will tome as a surprise 
to hear ot the Restoration as a gulden age of Fnghsh portrait painting 
not unfit to stand comparison even with those Of Gainsborough and 
Vi atts, and this ls not on account of naturalized foreigners, but of 
artists English in birth and spint, names httJe honoured and almost 
forgotten That it should be portraiture and not landscape or 
religious painting for which this time is distinguished is exactly 
what we should expect The Puritan insight into the depths of the 
soul, and the critical bent of the Restoration, are here happily met 
together 

Nowhere was the influence of the Low Countries more dominant 
than in English painting during the seventeenth century Mytens 
IS the best known among a number of Netherlandish painters in 
England as early as James I’s reigOi and after him comes Vandvek, 
who, w ith his fine sympathy for the Cavalier aristocracy, exercised 
a profound influence on thf growth of a native school of portraiture 
Gainsborough, on his death bed, u reported to have said that he 
would be with Vandyck, and the latter ma\ claim the credit of having 
divined what was noblest in the soul of Charles I before it had broken 
through the shelf of that lonely, reserved nature TIic Charles of 
'Vandvek is not the weak blunderer who leaned on Buckmghem 
and abandoned Strafford , he is the Kristian gentleman who could 
do nothing common nor mean even on the scaffold, the Royal Mart>T, 
who, though dead, was strong enough to bnng about the downfall 
of his enemies It was a worthy tribute of an artist to the only one 
of our sovereigns, since Henry III, who merits the title of connoisseur 
But powerful and decisive as the Netherlandish influence, Dutch 
and Flemish, undoubtedly proved, the direct continuity ot English 
art may be traced from the missal painting which was carried to such 
delicate perfection by the monks ot the Middle Ages For the 
miniature is the secular child of the missal, and iTom Nicholas Hilliard 
the line of succession is through the Ohvers and the elder Hoskins 
to the supreme masterv of Samuel Cooper, • the priin.e nf English 
limners,*’ as he was called, who showed that the miniature could 
be not only decorative, hut also lUumuiatue of the sitter’s inmost 
personality What could be more subtly characteristic than the 
dyspeptic irritable expression, and the restless eye of Coopei’s lohn 
Lilburne? An impossible person, you would agree with almost 
everyone who came in contact with him, to live or work with and 
yet earnest to the woeful exclusion of commonsense and humour 
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Fasti portraiture bj Englishmen first nchieses nntciiorth) 
results about the time of the Cisil War. with two masters who were, 
both formalls and in spirit, of the opposing camps tt illiain Dobson, 
the pupil of Vandscts, whom Charles I called the Fnglish Tinloreltoi 
perfectlj caught his master’s manner, though the Cat aher gentlemen 
whom he painted base a touch of Englisbrj that is Dobson’s own 
The anstocrac}, stimulated bj their sosereign’s example, were 
beginning to ilisplaj an intelligent interest in painting , the Earl 
of Arundel, b\ no means an amiable personalit}, was a zealous 
and disenminatiiig collector of pictures, and Charles I had a 
magnificent collection of bis osim, which was bmlien up and lost to 
the nation b\ Puritan sandnhsm 


But the best of the Puritans were by no means insensitive to 
art, Cromwell, in particular, loved both pictures and music, and of 
more importance to art than Dobson, because more original and 
of deeper artistic penetration is his Puritan rival, Bobert ttnlkcr 
The very spint of the man was that of the partv whose chiefs he 
painted Ite cared little for outward adornment, nnd he intenireted 
his sitters not with the nattering coroplaisanec of the courtier but 
more vnth the austere scrutiny of the preacher llis Lambert is 
the vain nnd unsubstantial creature that Lambert proved himself 
and even his Hampden displays a hardness almost a cunning’ 
that giv e an ambiguous cost to his noblv chiselled features Nowhere 
better than in Walker is displayed the Purilan tendency to look 
past appearances to the naked soul 


It was however at the Restorotion that Fnglish portmiture 
blossomed into full glorv It is almost a tragedy that the attention 
or postenty has been focussed upon the work of the Dutchman 
Van der ’^es better known as Lely, and after him, the German 
Kneller ’^at Lelv had a greatness of his own the mnuenee that 
he exercised over greater English painters who studied under him 
w enough to prove, but his was a very showy and obvious talent 
Md Lclj was seldom able to attain more than the most superfiviai 
Mmprehension of the English men and women he painted Hw 
beauties of the court are a row of blousily attractive dem. n, i * 
posing for customers Their poHraits. "Iv.th 
n^ake excellent ad\ertisement posters and tell us nothiniF \ 
a out the ladies exeept whaT might be expre tefto ^im “ rt " 
discriminating eieur marchmr This no doubt accounts for T 1 “ 
popularity with his fair sitters His statesmen hnv» . „ a 

forfaecs His portraiU of Danbvmid of Halifax perhaps' the grTatet 
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political Englishmen of their time, tell us, no doubt, exactly what 
they would have liked I,ely to tell, namely that they were both 
excellently dressed and could keep their secrets to themselves 
His portraits of the Admirals at Greenwich Hospital certainly display 
a convincmg, seamanlike manfulness, but even here, in some strange 
way, he has contrived to suggest that he has been painting their 
opponents by mistake, for these sea dogs look more Dutch than 
English As for Sir Godfrey, his faces ore usually added, like those 
of the models in tailor’s shops, to give an air of realism to the suits 
of clothes that he painted with such loving sympathy 

So rooted is the prejudice in favour of these foreigners, that an) 
unusually good Restoration picture, in default of evidence as to 
authorship, is m danger of being catalogued without more ado as 
a Lelv Our galleries are shamefully lacking in the works of the 
English artists of this time, because it has been seldom thought 
worth while to acquire them And England is still almost ignorant 
of the existence of a galaxy of portrait painters to whose work the 
best of Lely and Kneller is but surface glitter Space forbids us 
to do more than glance in passing at Oreenhill, some of whose nork 
may be seen at Dulwich gallery, and who painted the superbly 
vmle Captain Clements at Greenwich Hospital— no doubt of Aw 
bemg an Englishman 1 Poor Greenhill in spite of his ha%mg, like 
Marlowe, died young as a sequel to a debauch, could jet paint a 
woman, and such a handsome woman ns the “ Unknown Lady 
in the possession of Jlr Jlarsh,* without the prurient vulgarity too 
characteristic of Lely’s femmine portraits Among man) others 
worthy of record we select the names of Joseph Michael right, 
whose Mrs Margaret Herbert shows so true an appreciation of pure 
and high souled womanhood, and Mary Beale, whose interpretation 
of chancter is so delicately and unmistakably feminine, and whose 
portrait of the fantastic poet Cowley displa) s a sinking resemblance 
that perhaps goes deeper than t!ie surface, to the features of Rupert 
Brooke And to come to a slightly later penod, ue would p'C 
the whole of Kneller and most of Lely put together for Gnnd)’s 
one portrait of ^Yllllam Jane in the Bodleian, with its strength and 
insight 

But if the neglect of these masters is a rcproncli and o wonder, 
that of John Rilc), the greatest of them all is little short of nn 
artistic tragedy One » almost tempted to sa) that a man who can 

• There It a fine repfwlueUon of thU,. In Mr n&ker'i Lelv rrul fAe 
Pertr/rit Palnteri ^ 
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go mto the Notional Portrait Gallery, anil see Rile} 's Dugilale, or 
his Chlffinch, or his James II. and then deliberately prefer the 
flaunting eanvases of Lely, nould be capable of bartenng a Raphael 
for the Cliristmas Supplement to Soper’s Popular Annual Evens 
that by no means profound dilettante, Horace Walpole, seems to 
have had some inUmg of Rilev's greatness “One of the best 
native painters that have flourished m Fngland,” he calls him, 

“ whose talents whde living were obscured by the fame rather than 
the merit of Kneller. and depressed since by being confounded with 
Lely with a quarter of Su- Godfrey’s vanity,” he continues. 

“ he might have persuaded the world he was as great a master ’’ 
And yet no life of him appears in the RneiicfopaeJm Brilanmca, 
and his reputation has been no less insulted than injured by the 
atlnbution of some of his best work to Lely 

Riley was a fatally modest and nervous artist, and he allowed 
himself to be depressed, almost to the point of retinng from his 
profession, by the comment of Charles H. on surveying Rilev’s 
portrait of him * ^ 


‘ Is that like me ? Then, odds fish, I am an upl\ fellow 1 ” 
mere was no need for Riley to have been discouraged for Charles 
with his shrewd humour, was really paving him the subtlest of 
eomphments, and no doubt realised it For there were elements 
m the Merry Monarch g character such ns court painters are not 
pccustonied to emphasize in them sovereigns But Rilev had 
■mbihed enough of the Puritan humour to be incapable, without 
treason to his art of flattermg a sitter He was more mercilessly 

even m the painting of gorgeous clothes as anything of Lely gL. 
a clearer explanation of that monarch’s fall than most histones 
James though coarser fibred and duller wilted is— he who hn. 

■nay sei^bis father’s son as surely as Charte 11 is “ 

and James has the same earnest vet bewildered ontl v 
to which he can adapt himself no m^“srurthL"Tis%:t“h“ 
Wore him The sinister face of Rifey’s W.lliam'lorf Rue 
hy no means that of a martyr for hbertj. but of a Whit, m . 
such as the RusseU fanu'y might he expected to a 
portrait of Waller the poet isl severraS seamhL "“t. 
we Ihmk not of the two or three immortal lyncs but of the t ' 
server and of the winter of cold ratlonalisi^lMt 
upon Engbsh poetry And at pompous Arundel there is 
portrait that might weU have suggested to Pope hisToipj” “ 
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has recei\c<l odequale if taT^> recogni’iuTi and Uit time « |>vsl 
^^Hca Ba\ historian of Mai'aulay’ss calibre could pen a ooniprehenMie 
suncy of England at the oecession of James II without csen Ihe 
mention of rurcel! 

Throughout Western Europe the scicnlcenth centun was a time 
of musical transition The old polvphonic melodies, of nhich the 
Elizabethans had shunn such sweet masters, were bring superseded 
bv a type of music in wKicli the solo was the predominant factor, 
and this in spite of the part songs uluch uert still, if ue mai trust 
I’cpvs, so pleasant a feature of social life Music was, in fact, mosmg 
away from the Christian and democratic ideal of the Xliddle ^ges, 
of which the idea was that the melody was equally contributed by 
att, and it was \iecoming Iht work of spei islisis 

Charles II, when he came to the throne, found English music 
hVe a house swept and garnished The Puritans had been particularly 
hostile to Church music, and the Long Parliament had gone so far 
as to order the destruction of organs, a threat that was happily 
not always translated into deed By the time of the nestorotion 
the continuity of English music had been thorouglily broken, and 
the time was npe for res olutionary changes Now that the Church 
had come back to her owm, Church music naturally came back with 
her, but the spirit of the Tlestoralion had no use for the heas’y and 
solemn doolional melodies that had delighted Charles I The 
Merry Monarch took a keen interest in music, and he had learnt 
Something of the new methods m France, where the naturalized 
Italian, Lully, who on 1062 was appointed court musician to Louis 
XrV, WM beginning to transform French music Charles had no 
Wish to he bored in church more than nCLcssarv, so the Royal Band 
and the choir in the Chapel Royal were soon indoctrinated with 
the more sprightly and tuneful methods 

Charles was an energetic and discnmmatmg patron and it was 
something of a stroke of genius svhen he decided to send tht most 
promising of all his choir boys to Pans, m order to study French 
methods on the spot Pelham Humfrey was onli sixteen when 
the King selected him for this honour and he came back ns wc 
gather from Pepvs with a considerably swollen head, " an absohile 
monsieur ” But Humfrey turned out to he a gemus of the highest 
order, one of a group whose names include those ot Lock, Blow, 
and, above all, Purcell The new mothod^ achieied a siucrss that 
was almost unnaturallv rapid, and for the last time England could 
plausibly claim to stand m the forefront of Furopean music The 
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The clear cut intellectuahty of the Restoration, howoer well 
VN reu might formulate >t m stone, could find no conceiv able expression 
m music Certamlj it is not that to which Purcell gave voice in 
his songs and anthems But we should not be far wide of the mark 
if we were to describe the music of him and hiv fellows ns the sn an 
song of the Church of England The spmt of pious sweetness, the 
beauty of holiness, which had been the dream of Laud and tlie 
reality of lives like Herbert’s and Fuller's, found voice in the very 
hour of its passing In fom, men like Purcell vv ere not onl) abreast 
but often ahead of the latest foreign developments, but the spirit 
that inspired their melody was akm to that of the gentle Herbert, 
who could say to hts friend, “ let me tell jou, 1 would not vnllmgly 
pass one day of m% life viithout comforting a sad soul or showing 
mercy and non let’s tune our mstrumcnls ” 


Divine Rionx Yields to OuoABcny 

IVe need not Unger long over the ignoble spectacle of Restoration 
politics Tlic vncissitudes of our domestic struggles at this lime are 
dramatic and complicated enough, but the mam issues arc simple, 
and thev are all that count m the development of British civilization. 
The Restoration had brought back the Constitution to its old state 
of unstable equihbnum between a King responsible for managing 
the nation’s business and a Parliament with no responsibility for 
governing, and yet possessing the control of the pursestrings It was 
like the fable of the two goats crossing the stream by one narrow 
plank and meeting m the middle One or other had to go down 
Even the loyalty of the Cavalier Porhament was not proof against 
Its continuallv seeking to encroach upon the King’s prerogative 
Charles saw all this plainly enough With his cool and lucid 
intelligente he perceived that the division of sovereignty between 
King and Parliament could not lost, and he was resolved that the 
balance should tuni in his own favour He had none of tlie proud 
ambition that made Louis XTV work nine hours a day tn order to 
impose his wiU not only on France but Furope He was— and it 
does him honour— more interested in the advancement of man’s 
empire over matter than m such bloody and resounding achieve- 
ments But he was, before everything else, an egoist— he had not 
studied Hobbes for nothing— and hts egoism took a form ivhich is 
Wispnsing m so full blooded ond vigorous a man, who like his father 
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new impulse was soon felt m secular as well as Church music , the 
genius of Purcell was extraordinarily comprrfiensive, and its only 
limits were fixed by the yet imperfect development of technique 
and instrumentation He is perpetually stniggling, with the resources 
of the seventeenth century, to do the work of the eighteenth and 
mneteenth It is a marvel that he was able to accomplish so much 
of permanent value, ineludmg the first of English operas, Dido 
and Aeneas, though as yet England was not ripe for its performance 
And then the outburst of musical genius died away almost as 
rapidly os it had begun Throughout the eighteenth century 
England continued to be a land of song and of song writers, taste 
was highly developed, and concerts of good music patronized Put 
her line of great composers was broken , Blow and Purcell 
left no successors, and English music was soon to pass under the 
splendid but alien domination of Handel The refined taste, which 
m that age of oUgarchy alone counted, had got divorced from the 
national spirit The new music of Charles IPs reign, like that of 
contemporary France, was essentially courtly and anstocratic, 
the heart of the people was probably little touched by it, though 
it uas to the quid step of Purcell’s music that I lUibuUero marched 
James II out of England The tendency of the new Church music 
was to transfer the singing from the bps of the congregation to those 
of the choir, and Cromv?eU’8 troopers, nil chanting a Psalm together 
before going into action, were pcrfonnmg a more devotional if less 
tuneful act than a fashionable congregation listening to some highly 
trained bov singer lifting his \oice alone in the anthem Merrie 
> and binging Fngland had received from the Puritans a blow from 
which It never fuUy recovered . it was not onlv from the cathedrals 
that music and colour had been banished, but from life itself 

But how then do we account for so glorious a musical harvest 
as that garnered immediately after the Puritan domination, and 
for the fact, recorded by Pepys, that the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Restoration continued to delight m part songs like any 
Elizabethans ? Perhaps we shall do well to remember the la'i' 
dlsco^e^ed but not accounted for by Nietzsche that music, as o 
matter of practically universal experience, is later m its appearance 
than the sentiment it expresses, as when Bach and Handel give soice 
to the German Reformation, or when Mozart pays m clinking gold 
what IS due to the age of Louis XIV ; or, we mav add, when Sir 
Edward Elgar says complacently in the twentietli century what 
Leighton and Tennyson were saying in the nineteenth 
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The clear cut intellectuality of the Restoration, however well 
Wren might formulate it m stone, could find no conceivable expression 
in music Certainly it is not that to which Purcell gave voice m 
his songs and anthems But we should not be far wide of the mark 
if we were to describe the music of him and his fellows as the swan 
song of the Church of England The spirit of pious sweetness, the 
beauty of holiness, which had been the dream of Laud and the 
reaUty of lives like Herbert's and Fuller’s, found voice in the very 
hour of its passing In form, men like Purcell were not onlj abreast 
but often ahead of the latest foreign developments, but the spirit 
that inspired their melody was akin to that of the gentle Herbert, 
who could say to his friend, ** let me tell you, I would not willingly 
pass one day of mv life without comforting a sad soul or showing 
mercy and now let’s tune our instruments ” 


Divine Rionx Yieeps to Ougarchy 

We need not linger long over the ignoble spectacle of Restoration 
polities The vicissitudes of our domestic struggles at this lime are 
dramatic and compbrated enough but the mam issues are simple, 
and they are all that count in the development of British civilization. 
The Restoration had brought back the Constitution to its old state 
of unstable equilibrium between a King responsible for managing 
the nation’s business and a Parliament with no responsibility for 
gov errung and yet possessing the control of the pursestrings It was 
like the fable of the two goats crossmg the stream by one narrow 
plank and meeting m the middle One or other had to go down 
Even the loyalty of the Cavalier Parliament was not proof against 
its continuallv seeking to encroach upon the King’s prerogative 
Charles saw all this plainly enough With his cool and lucid 
mtebigente he perceived that the division, of sovereignty between 
King and Parliament could not last and he was resolved that the 
balance should turn in his own favour He had none of the proud 
ambition that made Louis XIV work nine hours a day m order to 
impose his wiU not only on France but Furope He was— and it 
does him honour— more interested in the advancement of man’s 
empire over matter than m such bloody and resounding achieve- 
ments Rut he was before everything else an egoist— he had not 
studied Hobbes for nothing— and Uu egoism took a form which is 
surprising m so full blooded and vigorous a man, who like his father 
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was in fhe habit of walking any ordinary oompanion off fits feet 
He had his own ideas of what constituted a happy hfe, and these 
he was determined to reali2e If he valued power, it was not as 
an end, but as a means to living well He would ha\e been quite 
content to let the sleeping of the Constitution he, but if the^ 
showed a tendency to hite him, whj, then, the only thing was, 
if not to poison, at least to drug them 

^Vhen the King came back he found himself confronted with an 
aristocratic and moneyed class which soon controlled, almost w ithout 
question the machinery of national and local gosemment The 
failure of the Puritan experiment hod quenched for an indefinite 
period any hope of their power passing mto the hands of the people , 
the upper class had in fact got the democracy fairly dow n, and it only 
remained to run through the victim’s pockets legally and at leisure 
But it was not likely that the descendants of the men who had 
plundered the Church and started one King on the road to the 
scaffold were going to share their power lojnllv with that King’s 
successor Charles had been brought back because it was only under 
the auspices of a king that the tyranm of the Saints could be removed , 
now that the New Hodcl was an evil dream of the past and the 
dissenters crushed and persecuted, it might be time to reconsider 
the King's position 

Such was the game that Charles once Ins interest was fairl} 
roused in it, set himself to play with a knowledge and finesse that 
would haie done credit to a “Hidor He perfect!} understood tliat 
the kc> to power was a golden one so lodg as he rciild manage to 
make both ends meet he could defy Ins Parliament But he differed 
frum Henry and Hizabeth in his cosmopolitan indifference 
ns to where that money came from — if it was nccessnr> to raise it 
frum the foreigner hv mortgaging the national policj, he hud no 
particular objection on principle He wns also well aware that 
nothing runs away with money and a Soiereipn s power so much 
0$ war. e\cn a successful war It was therefore his aim to keep 
out of foreign trouble as much as possihl* 

There was working in his favour a trend of national sentiment 
that might give him a winning a<U*antage The msstica! cult of the 
Dis me Right of Kings which had been growing c> cr since the downfall 
of the Roman Church in Fngland liad now reached an nnprcecdcntcd 
pitch of intensity Casalicr fujults had fastened dunng the time 
of defeat and j niwtion upon the person of the Sosereign and was 
tuo strong to l>e quenched ei en by disillusionment As Rutlcr put il 
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*' LojitUy is still the same, 

\Vhtther it wuv or lose the game ’* 

The Church '\as solid for the monarchy and duines ^^ed tvith each 
other m expressions of abject servility. The JIartyr King now 
attained a pouer over men's mind< that he had never exercised 
during his life A special service of humiliation was appointed for 
the day of his death, in which his sufferings were compared with 
those of Christ Himself, although, on that very doy, it was whispered 
that m some secret haunt certain stout old rebels were still wont to 
meet and— horrible to relate — eat nothing but calfs head I The 
primitive idea of the King’s being a metheme man v^as much to 
the (ore , for some reason, his touch was supposed to be particularlv 
efFicacious for the cure of scrofula, and on Charles’s first appearance 
the paiV., wn v.\t.Vv a tapvdVy disappeonwg vvQse uvsvstcd 

upon rubhmg its unsavoury remnant on the hand of his disgusted 
sovereign 

The extraordmarv strength of English Royalist sentiment has 
been obscured by the event The throne, m fact, had a cruel tun of 
bad luck, as thrones dependent on the accidents of heredity will The 
sovereigns who followed Charles 11 were either by their religion, 
their nationality, or their dullness, calculated to repulse the most 
ardent advances of loyalty, and yet even hen witted Queen Anne 
was able to excite a passion of loyalty verging on national hysteria 
^^hat might not an Ebzabeth or a Henry VIII, what might not one 
of the able Plantagenets have done with such a backing ? As we 
might expect, such feelings were particularly strong among the 
honest country squires, the “ lesser barons ”, who had neither the 
brams nor the opportunity for disillusionment with the court The 
great, sophisticated magnates, and the growing class of bourgeois 
capitalists, had little enough sense of the divimty that hedges a 
King or anything else, except a fat estate and a comfortable bank 
balance 

So the cards were dealt, and the game between monarch and 
oligarchy began Charles was too clever not to be as excellent a 
ruler as was compatible with his own interests and comfort The 
nation never advanced more rapidly m prosperity than under his 
auspices, and though he was entirely mdilferent to her honour, 

( her interests abroad were quietly end substantially provided for 
The worl^f Amencan c olonizatio n wept on rapidly and without 
hindrane^^ird'CharlerSected, at the end of hisjir^t Dutch war 
the extremely advantageous exchange of our last footing iiTthe 
gastjndia n Islands fo r the Dutch colony of New Holland, or New 
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YoiLj-thus linki ng up the Northern wi th the Soutlitm group of 
Arpenc^ colonies, and giving us a dear stretch of coast from Maine 
to South^Carolina Our ac quisition of Bg tnbay, as part of the 
Queen’s Portuguese douTy, was a notable step toijnrds our eventual 
supremacy in Ipdia Among Empire bxiiJders (Charles II, uith his 
quiet but understanding interest in coital affairs, is surely entitled 
to a place 

The business of government started on unexceptionable bnes by 
the appointment of Clarendon, a Cavalier of the best school and a 
statesman of the Tudor tradition, to what sve should now call the 
premiership After a few years the incMtable reaction succeeded 
the first delirium of loyalty If plain men had been exasperated by 
a reign of the saints, they were inclined to be scandalized at the reign 
of the sinners, especially when old ruined Cavaliers went uncom 
pensated, and the pretty ladie? of the court accounted for no moon 
siderable part of the national revenue The most unpopular act 
of all was the one ivhith does the greatest credit to Chnriev’s good 
sense . Cromwell’s expensive and dangerous acquisition of Dunkirk 
was quietly sold off to France Then Charles found himself drifting’ 
into another war of attrition with Holland, and was probably telling 
no more than the truth when he professed to find himself the only 
man m England who did not desire war This war was verv bloodN , 
obstinate and indecisive, but things were on the whole going m 
our favour in spite of a tcmblc but final visitation of the bubonic 
ptague, followed by a fire that reduced the most important part of 
London to a heap of smoking rums 

It did not require a mmutc knowledge of our history to predict 
that a war would set Parbnment even a Cavalier Parliament, 
encroaching upon the prerogative They raised all sorts of diPIcuUies 
about granting monev, and demanded to control its expenditure 
after it was granted Tins was, of course, to give the legislature 
the control of Uie executive, and Clarendon, witli his stiff Tudor 
theory of the prerogative, stoutiv opposed it As the King was 
not prepared to surrender hw whole positim he found himself 
entering upon the tlnrri ^ car of the i« ar without the necessary funds 
to cnrrv it on An earnest patriot like Charles I confronted «ith n 
sitiHitioii 60 menacing to the national safclj and prestige. «ou! I haic 
straimd the law In order to provide himself with the means of doing 
his dutv Hist rvmd lead to the scaffold nnd Charles If saw no 
reason for taking it If the nation’s representatives refuseil to find 
tlie money for the nation’s business that was thtir affair Charles 
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coollj laid up his hitherto successful fleet and negotiated for peace. 
The Dutch saw the opportunity and sailed up the Medna> to 
Chatham, burning se\eral of the notv useless warships, but causing 
little loss of life, while Charles was amusing his seraglio by a moth 
hunt The Dutch exploit had bttle more tangible effect than that 
of hurrjing up the conclusion of the treaty on the lines, very 
advantageous to ourselves, previously arranged 

Rumour txpected Charles to abdicate Ho did nothing of the 
sort, and relieved himself of on awkward situation b> the old Tudor 
trick of turning loose a scapegoat Clarendon must go and take 
the unpopularity with him Charles was bored with Clarendon’s 
virtuous solemnity and airs of the old retainer, he disliked h'm 
for much the same reason as Queen Victoria disliked Gladstone 
Gratitude was a sentiment in whose existence he had Lttle belief, 
and with Clarendon disappeared the spacious, old tune tradition 
of the Cecils The new type of politician was “ restless, unfixed in 
principles and place ”, a quick witted but unscrupulous adventurer, 
and with such men Charles preferred to deal His Parliament 
had taught him the lesson that he must cither be a master or a slave, 
and he determined to take the otfensis e His qmck grasp of essentials 
showed him that his best chance lay in Imking his fortunes witli 
those of the splendid despot who had achieved in France all, and more 
than all, that he hoped to achieve m England 

His first idea was frankly to sell his support to Louis in return 
for the financial and military backing necessary to establish his own 
power and, incidentally, to set up tlve Roman Catholic religion in 
England A secret treaty was signed to this effect, by no means 
disadvantageous to England s interests abroad, but committing 
her to the support of France m a shameful and treacherous attack 
upon Holland, in which the combined fleets were soundly repulsed 
But Charles not being an Englishman, had misjudged the national 
character and soon found out his mistake Fear and hatred of 
Poperv was still an obsession, and an attempt to suspend the 
persecuting laws against Catholics and Dissenters alike provoked 
a violent reaction and a still further addition to these laws by the 
passing of the Test act, excluding both Catholics and Dissenters 
from public employment Charles had miscalculated the situation 
and instantly gave wa> Catholicism was not practicable pohej, 
and the first crude scheme was dropped 

Charles now shifted his ground, and gave the terns of power to a 
patriotic, if not too clean handed minister, m the Earl of Danby, son 
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of a Yorkshire baronet, who pursued a policj of friendship with 
IlolJand and opposition to France But Louis knew enough about 
Charles to gi%c himself a blackmailer's ad\*antagc o\er his fellow- 
conspirator, and the publication of some secret correspondence 
bf which Danb^ had been the unwilling instrument led to an outburst 
of popular fury which sent the minister to the Tow cr, and made Charles 
take the desperate step of dissolving his old Cnmlicr Parlmment. 
The crisis of the reign had now come Tliosc members of the oligarchj 
who wanted to capture the executive and reduce the King to a 
crowned puppet, or, as the phnse now is, a constitutional monarch, 
commanded a niajoritv m each of the Parliaments that now follow etl 
in quick succession The\ were called the Coimtrj or mug 
part>, while those who still favoured the Bivme Bight and 
the old distribution of powers between a roval executive and a 
Parbamentarj legislature were called the Tones These were the 
same parlies that had nlreadj begun to take shape m the Long 
Parliament, when Charles I upset cvcrj-lhing b> his imbecile attempt 
on the Five Members 

Charles II now had to deal with n situation little less difllcult 
than that which had proved his father’s nun Not only was 
Parliament preparing to push home itv advantage to the practical 
extinction of anj sovereigntj but its own, but the countrj was now 
IhoroughU roused The London mob was still a fomudablc |>owcr, 
and London was m one of its fits of collective hvsteria Humours 
got alraiit, not unfounded on fart, of n plot to convert Fngland to 
I’operj , and the sensational Tnunlerofn sound Protestant mngivtnilc, 
a mjftterv unsohctl to this do\. fiml n long prtpnrevl trvm of anti- 
Catholic fiirv I\oplc saw Jesuits cvcT>where, and a feve enterprising 
rogues Were aide to fill Ihcir pockets l»s swearing awaj tlic lives and 
Jd>ertirs of innocent ficoplc Vrarmhile the Whigs were clainounng 
for the exclusion of the King’s brother Jaibes, now an ojirn Cnllmhc. 
from the succession No power, it seemevl. roiifd stand against so 
overwhelming a floovl of naltonni sentiment 

Ctiarlrs was roiivevl to the height of his pohtiral genius A single 
mistake .and. Ke -s^ivs.eiimes* .Itii* . he . made. ii»>, mistake I’nhkr his 
father, he knew liow, am! just how |onp, to wait He Iwnt l>efnrr the 
storm, he allowrsl the j h t fever to nen Its ewursc, ami even when the 
fury s»a» tieginning to abate, he let the innocent I^rv! Slaffnn! I»r 
thrvjwn to llic wolves to rnaVc all safe Sleanwhlle, le sueeer<!e<l 
In fixing up a secret arrangement with I^ms thsl s*i«dl j,ive him 
just tlse inotv-v ).e neetlesi t» kec|» him l«dej<cn<letit »f Parliament 
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That gaNe him a winning advantage, and he used it with consummate 
finesse He summoned a Parliament, still with a rampant IVhig 
majority, not to Westminster but to Oxford, now the spiritual as 
It had formerly been the military headquarters of Royalism The 
exasperated Whigs attended with bands of armed retainers This 
was a fatal mistake and Charles Knew it They had raised the 
spectre of civil war, of another New Model, of the King cracking his 
last joke to the man in the mask in front of Whitehall The tide of 
national sentiment was now turning against the Whigs as violently 
as it had run in their favour Charles allowed his new Parliament 
just enough rope to put the seal on their unpopularity and then, 
with the genius of a bom actor, had himself conveved to their place 
of assembly in one coach and his robes m another, and dissolved 
Parliament almost before the members had realized what was 
happening Panic overtook them, and the roads leading from Oxford 
wer? crowded with Whig magnates stampeding m every direction 
frotn, they knew not what 

Tlie Whigs had shot their bolt, and it only remained for the Kuig 
to press home his victory This he did with ability and entire 
unsLTupulousness during the remaming years of his reign A desperate 
plot to murder him gave him the opportunity of taking off the 
two ablest heads, next to Lord Shaftesbury’s, among his opponents, 
and though Shaftesbury himself escaped his clutches, he retired to • 
Holland a broken and dying man The Whigs were, for the time, 
crushed and cowed almost as completely as the Dissenters had been, 
and though Charles defied the law by not summoning a Parliament 
forthebnef remainder of his reign, he made himself fairly safe, should 
the necessity anse,by asecies of audacious measures, the result of which 
Was to pack the corporations, the electoral bodies of the towns, with 
his own nominees He had now, with the tacit acquiescence of his 
subjects, established himself in a position more nearly approaching 
to absolute power than that of any of his predecessors, and there 
seemed a prospect of Parliament becoming a mere machine for 
registering, at long intervals, the sovereign’s decisions 

But royalty is ever at the mercy of accidents Charles could 
secure his brother’s succession , he could make it safe that he should 
start With an ultra loyalist Parliament and a generous revenue for 
life, but be could not prevent that brother from playing the fool of 
the most aggressive type James II. on coming to the throne 
displayed an unexampled ingenuity in doing everything that 
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could conccU-ably be thought of to bring do«rn lus throne m ruin. 
The nation had scarcely it^eovered from its fright of n Popish plot 
w^en James so openly endeavoured to force Catholicism doun its 
throat that even the Pope declined to be a party to such madness ; 
Charles I had offended the nation by notliing more than by his 
Court of High Commission, this court svos restored vith Judge 
jeffrejs ns its president ; memories of the Commonwealth hod given 
the nation a horror of standing armies, James assembled an ill* 
disciplined and unreliable rabble in uniform to osemwe London; 
Charles 11 had mode one of Iits few mistakes in his illegal attempt 
to dispense with persecution, this mistake was the only part of his 
policy his brother thought it worth while to copy; “no llidiop, 
no King," MBS a safe and prown maxim, James prosecuted bis Bishops 
and left nothing undone to bully the Church out of her Kcr\'ility, 
It was a truly Gilbcrtion situation when tlie Vice Chancellor of 
Cambndge was turned out of ofliee for hts contumacious disloyalty 
m refusing to break the law by allowing a Master of Arts to dispense 
with an oath of allegiance to the King, and on acknowledgment of 
thnl King’s supremacy oier the Cljureh of England. 
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betra\ed him, the redcoats offered no resistance, and James bolted 
as ignominiously as advocates of the strong line are apt to do when 
pressed Corruption and foreign arms had triumphed, perhaps 
usefully but certainly not glonouslv, over obstinate meptitude, and 
one of the least glorious episodes of our history ended with a Dutch 
man as King, and an oligarch) m effectual so\ ereignty over England 
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“ Je Maimtiemdrai ” 

When the English political leaders, who might have fairly claimed 
to have the feeling of the country behind them, decided to confer the 
crown jointly on William of Orange and his wife Mary, they were 
regarding the matter from a standpoint widely different from that of 
their chosen sovereign. To them the issue at stake was largely between 
the Crown and the Parliament, that is to say, though they may not 
have put it so to themselves, between an hereditary monarch and 
a very small minority of the nation. To Wilham himself, these high 
matters of domestic politics were of no more interest than the 
bickenngs of children He had come to England for one reason and 
one alone, to advance the cause to which his life was devoted, the 
cause neither of fats natural nor yet of his adopted country, but of 
civilized Europe. Williara was in fact, and this is the whole clue 
to his career, a good European. He had attained a standpoint 
that even now would be considered, in most quarters, eccentrically 
advanced 

And yet never was hero less visibly heroic. William had about 
him little that was splendid, less stiU that was lovable. A fatherless, 
disinherited boy, he had grown up among enemies of his House in 
an atmosphere that made reserve and suspicion a part of his nature. 
We catch a glimpse of him, a correct, ungenial youth, visiting the 
court of Charles II, and wc can imagine the wicked delight that 
hzs host must have taken in getting him so drunk that he tned to 
break into the apartments of the maids of honour. Then, two years 
afterwards, in IGT2, came the onrush of Louis XZV’s magnificent 
army upon a practically defenceless Netherlands, and m that hour 
of despair and rum the Dutch turned instinctively to the scion of the 
patriot house whose motto had been ever Je mainliendrai — “ I will 
maintain." The sickly youth was now' the champion of European 
liberties; rather than yield, he said, he would die on the last dyke. 
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Bv flooding the countrj he gained a breathing space His con- 
summate diplomatic skill quicUj gathered allies, and the long duel 
commenced, that nas not c\cn to end aith his life, between this 
man of infinite pains but no genius, and the magnificent Rox Soletl 
with France at his back Into this duel England nos now drawn 
under his leadership 

Like all men who sacrifice their lives to a mission, he sacrificed 
e\erjone else to the same cause without scruple or mercy Men and 
nations alike were the pawns with which the great game was played 
He had no delight in cruelty, and 5 ct when the De Witts were mobbed 
to death and when a Highland clan was treacherously ext-^rminated 
in the \aUey of Glencoe, he found it conscnient in each instance to 
show fa\ our to the murderers He dragged England into the vortex 
of Continental warfare, but he concluded a treaty between England 
and Holland to the complete sacrifice of Dutch interests All that 
concerned him was to bnng England into line against Louis For 
this the time was ripe The more than half French sons of Charles I 
had held England in leash too long, and James, by his flight mlo 
France, and the military support which he sought and obtained 
from Louis, helped to open the nation’s eyes to the real enemy to 
her liberties 

It was not long before a terrible danger fairly roused the oountrj 
out of its habitual sense of insular security Catholic Ireland had 
burst into "revolt , Louis had throim into the island a French force, 
with James himself, to provade it mlh a nucleus William hurried 
thither wath an Anglo-Dutch army to relieve the pressure on the 
Protestant North East, and thence to strike bj the East Coast route 
at the capital In his absence the French Admiral de TourviUe 
appeared in the Channel at the head of a fleet which 
was for the moment oierwhclming Not far from the cliffs 
of Picardy lav an army under Marshal Humieres, fully equipped 
tor an invasion ot En^nd — ^^Cheve was nothing on land that 
could possibly stand up against it, and an unknown number of 
Jacobites were expected to 30m it at the first opportunity A battle 
was fought off Beachy Head between TourviUe and an Anglo Dutch 
fleet commanded by Lord Torrington This brave and skilful seaman, 
finding himself confronted with impossible odds, took the one step 
possible for the saving of the situation. He drew off his fleebsubstan 
tiallv intact and kept it “m being ’ —the expression was his own- 
on Toumllc’s flank Humieres did not dare to embark, and TourviUe 
frittered away his advantage by sading down the Channel and burning 
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Tcifinmouth The fleet in bciiiB had saved England from the horrors 
of the drogonnades, just as another fleet was one day to save our 
countryside from the fate of Belgium But the Admiral, though 
acquitted by o court martial of his brother officers was dismissed 
from the service by the King, and has been held up to obloquy ns a 
mean spirited poltroon. , 

Matters soon righted themselves On the very day of Tomngton s 
action, on Irish army, with James at its head, bolted from its position 
behind Boj-tic Water, and the stamping out of that resolt no« 
only a matter of time and treaty-breaking Next year the English 
and Dutch ncrc strong enough to defeat Toiirville and get the com- 
mand of the Channel An English force, still imperfectly trained and 
disciplined, went os cr with William to Flanders m order to Ukc part 
in the long, dreary war that was wearing down the power of France. 
William was a second rate genera!, and ill fitted to cope with so 
masterly a tactician os the Marshal de Luxembourg Two desperate 
battles he fought and lost m two successis c years, but he continued 
pegging away as doggedly os ever Louis might keep strAing right 
and left at the nng of enemies that encompassed his frontiers, bu 
however skilfully the blows might be placed, they were growing 
feebler and feebler , they had none of-the force behind them nc«ssary 
for a knock-out. At last this exhaustion enabled WiUum «ap 
the greatest success he ever attained He recaptured the 
of Namur with Marshal de Boufllers m command, a deadly blow at • 
French prestige, a feat commemorated in the song, 

Grenadiers Two years later the combatants, who had fought each 
other to a standstill, concluded a peace which left matters much 
where they were before all this slaughter began 

But the last and most excitmg act of the drama was yet to be 
played England, equally sick of Continental a standing 

army and a Dutch King was busy disarming, while realizing 

that Charles II of Spam was slowly dying, prepared t® sejze the 
splendid heritage of Imperial Spain for his great nep ew i ip an 
his House of Bourbon William, whose long, dreary stru^le had 
now almost worn out his frail body, patiently set to wor to ® 

agamst this contmgency, and so to partition the Spanish Empire 
that only outlying provinces would fall to the Bout ons e mus 
have felt that, with England determined on peace at almost any price, 
he was bluffing from a weak hand, and that Louis knew it, ev e 
less the Spamsh Empire, which wM presumed to be incapable of a 
say in its own destmies, was partitioned and partition agam in 
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anticipation Then -nhat bfe there was m poor Charles II of Spam 
flickered out, and Xxiuis, who had some excuse for his action in the fact 
that it ^\ould probably have taken a war to force any partition of 
their empire upon the proud Castilians, tore up the Treaty and with 
inettable dignity proclaimed to the assembled court of Versailles 
himself a perjurer, and his nephew King of Spain and the Indies 
But e\en William might not have aroused England from her deter 
mmation to seek peace and ensue it, come what might, had not 
louis fairly goaded her into action by seizing the Barrier Fortresses 
of the Low Countries and by recognizing James II’s son, on the death 
of his father, as King of England This was too much, and the good 
European once again had the satisfaction of bringing England into 
line with Europe’s other defenders There was only one more service 
left for Yum to perform Havmg entrusted the Flanders command 
to a general far more skilful than himself, he yielded his over wrought 
frame to an unmarked grave m Westminster Abbey, and left England, 
united under an English sovereign, to crown his life’s work with 
victory 


The Duxen Kino and His Enousn Paruaitent 

So strong is the Whig tradition that dominated English history 
during the greater part of last century, that responsible historians ore 
Still to be found who talk of the Glorious Revolution which transferred 
the SQ\ereigu^ of England from the Crown to the people What 
actually happened at YVilliam Ill’s accession was something quite 
different and much more prosaic The worldly wise and unsenti 
mental magnates who combmed to bring about the change were not 
going to repeat the mistake of their fathers of the Iiong Parliament, 
and exchange the rule of a King for that of their social mfenors 
Thej were clear m their own minds as to the issue at stake, and their 
object was to end, in them own favour, that system of double rule 
bj which the actual government of the realm had been m the hands 
of the King and the means of government in those of the well bom 
and Healthy minonty represented by ParUament Hitherto Parha 
menl had exerted its power in the manner of a father who perpetually 
keeps his son short of money, and the Kmg had tried to maintain 
his independence by gomg without or raising the money m 
other wavs ^ 
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to ha\e maintained a bland indifference to an\ idea of maintaining 
England’s ’prestige and influence — for wliat they Mere worth- m 
European politics, and to act as a lo>al, if interested second to 
Louis XIV, But James, while he was flouting, with brutal tactless 
ness, all the most cherished traditions of his subjects, had hankerings 
after being a patriot King, and a power to be reckoned with beyond 
the seas And he brought the question of divided so\ereignty to 
a head, by demanding from his Parliament the means to create an 
effective standing armj 

Naturally — if there was any question of putting up a fight, as a 
member of a Continental alliance against Louis XIV — elementary 
prudence demanded the creation of such a force The citizen militia, 
on which England relied for her defence, would have been even more 
useless against the \eterans of Louvois than the old Saxon Fyrd 
gainst the armies of the Conqueror The question was keenly 
debated m Parliament, and the weight of argument was over 
whclmingly on the side of those who asked, like a certain Sir Winston 
Churchill, whether the beefeaters constituted an army fit for our 
requitetntnls The only conclusive answer would have been one 
that it was impossible to make, to the effect that England did not 
mean to fight Louis at an> price, and that Louis was too busy on 
the Continent to want to attack England That, to a nation that 
alreadj cherished an insular contempt for the ‘ French dogs ’ , 
would hardly have been a palatable argument A man wiser than 
James would never have raised the question 

For the constitutional Issue was thereby raised in its most acute 
form It had been over the command of the miUtia that Charles I 
had finall} broken with his Parliament and the New Model had put 
the fear of standing armies into the hearts of Englishmen for more 
than a centurv A professional and distiplined army of any size 
could as easily be used to crush liberty at home as to defend it against 
the foreigner Therefore it would ^ dangerous in the extreme to 
have an army at the King’s unrestricted disposal, and if war with 
France were indeed ine>itable, it followed that the division of 
sovereignty between King and Parliament must be ended by giving 
Parliament some sort of effective control over the executive 

^\ilham’s accession was Parhanient\ oppv.rtunity, if not to end, 
at least to secure a decisive advantage m its struggle with the Crown* 
ttdUam’s acceptance of the throne was hedged about mth conditions 
which placed the Crown once and for all at the mercy of Patlia 
nicnt, and m a senes of Acts, culminating in the Act of Succession 
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towards the end of the reign, this advantage nas pushed home 
Every device bj which the Crown had maintained or could maintain 
its independence of tlie Houses was made definitely illegal, and 
the standing army, whicli might lia\e enabled the King to override 
Parhament, was ingeniously made the lever by which Parliament 
could control the King The sasage and remorseless terronsin that 
passed by the name of discipline in those days was, under the Mutim 
Act, only legal for a year at a time, and without annual renewal by, 
and therefore annual meeting of. Parliament, the force would 
spontaneously dissolve into a mob of civilians 

The logical consequence of the Parliamentary victory, which was 
nothing more nor less than the capture from the Crown of the 
executive, did not immediately show itself The reigns of VVilham 
I and Mary, of William alone, and of Anne, form a period of confused 
but inevitable transition The Prmce of Orange was too strong a 
man to accept the position of a crowned puppet, and he was too 
necessary to make it advisable for Parhament to drive him to the 
point of abdication Towards the constitutional struggle in England 
he was coldly indilTcrent, except in so far as it affected his life's 
work, that of delivering Europe from Louis XIV To this end he 
worked with whatever tools came to his hand, and without regarding 
the possible effect of his policy on the domestic status of himself and 
his successors 

He started, in the time honoured fashion of English Kings, by 
selecting his ministers not from any particular party, but according 
to what he deemed to be their fitness for their posts This did not 
turn out to be altogether a success Parhament was not to be 
depended upon from one moment to another, it was corrupt and 
thoroughly irresponsible, and had not got out of the habit of regarding 
itself as a perpetual opposition To the steadfast statesman, carrying 
on a desperate struggle for the deliverance of Europe, the mischievous 
A'agaries of the politicians, his real masters, must have been a sad 
irritation 

The man who is said to have su^^ested a way out was about the 
most thorough paced scoundrel of tliat by no means too clean 
handed age, 

“ A second Mscfatavel who soared above 
The LtUe ties of gratitude and love * 

This was Robert Spencer, second Earl of Sunderland, a man who had 
crawled to the harlots of Charies II, had changed his religion to 
curry favour with James II and subsequently betrayed him, and 
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now had insinuated himself into the good graces of Wilham HI, 
thanks to that monarch’s habitual indifference as to the cleanness 
of the tools he emploied Sunderland’s adiice was simple, almost 
obvious, but it implied nothing short of a constitutional revolution. 
It was to the effect that Wlltam should ease the chronic friction 
with his Parbament, by selecting his ministers excluswcly from 
the party which comnianded a majority. This part} hapjiencd to 
be \Ybig 

William had certainly no idea of accepting any new principle of 
government, but to his practical mmd it seemed that Sunderland’s 
expedient would sene the purpose of tiding over his immediate 
difficulties It vfas the ^Vhig party that kept him on the throne and 
supported him m his war with France, and though the Tones had, 
in their desperation, joined with their n\als m supporting his 
candidature, to the upholders of Divme Right a foreigner who reigned 
by virture of a bargain struck with Parliament could never be 
anything but an odious makeshift, more odious still after the death 
of his Stuart wife Accordingly William, making the best he could of 
his awkward situation, yielded to Sunderland’s advice, and appointed 
a definitely ^Vhlg ministry, the leading members of which were 
mcknamed “ the Junto ” Thus a Parliamentary majority com- 
manded the machinery of government, and a state of affairs was 
brought about which, if it were only to become permanent, would reduce 
the monarch to a mere puppet for registering the decisions of whatever 
party happened to have most votes for the moment 

But William did not mean the expedient to be permanent, and 
be presently reverted to his old device of a mixed ministry The 
Crown bad not yet sunk to the surrender of its prerogative of choosing 
Its servants And yet the ancient position it sought to defend was, 
m the long run, untenable If Parliament desired to govern, govern 
it could, or in default, render all government impossible Neverthe- 
less, the power of the Crown died hard, until the commg of the 
Hanoverians the sovereign continued to preside over the councils 
of his mmisters, and in the matter of foreign pobey William, in 
particular, was jealous of any mterference 

But Parliament was already sufficiently master of the govern 
ment to arm it with powers that it would never have dreamed of 
tolerating m previous reigns A standmg army was raised for the 
war as great as the New Model itself, end fit to take its place m a 
Continental stnigele An eten more stnking innovation consisted 
in the fonnation of a national debt The practice of anticipating 
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the revenue had been common for some time, and had been earned 
almost to the point of bankruptcy under the Commonwealth But 
this borrowing had been a hand to mouth expedient, and an effective 
lunit was put to it by the fact that the King, who was lucky if he 
could meet his current expenses fromjearto 5 ear, could not guarantee 
the payment of interest, because he could not pledge the authority 
of Parliament m advance, and without Parliament extra money 
was not to be had Charles II had met the diJBculty by repudiating 
his debts, but this was a device which did not lend itself to repetition, 
nor lower the rate of interest for future borrowings 

Accordingly it was a notable step forward when Parliament, 
instead of levying crushing taxation for the war, proceeded to borrow 
the extra money in the City at a comparatively low rate of interest, 
the lenders being incorporated into the Bank of England, and their 
interest secured by earmarking a tax on shipping The danger of 
the Crown being able to render itself independent of Parliament bv 
borrowing from the Bank was expressly guarded against m the act 
of incorporation The necessity of meeting the interest on the debt, 
as well as the ordinary expenses of the year did, in fact, make the 
King more dependent than ever upon Parbament for the means 
of paving his way At the some time, it greatly strengthened 
the new settlement by enlisting the whole hearted support of the 
moneyed interest on its side, for it was believed, not without reason, 
that no James would honour the debts of a WilLam A fegitunist 
Restoration meant a financial crash in the City 

Thus was inaugurated what seemed to the mfen of that time the 
Strange financial convention, by which the men of one generation 
may indulge in any extravagant adventure they choose, and pledge 
posterity for all time to foot the*bills It placed a new and formidable 
power in the hands of government, and that it should have been 
accepted at all shows how strong had become the patriotic sobdanty 
which includes in the community not only its living members, but 
those who are dead and those yet to be bom 

3 

tVino Revolution- ParverptEs 

Nothing IS easier than to summarize the results of the Revolution 
in one rapid generahzation, nothing is frought with more pen! To 
say that it substituted the power of the people for that of the Crown 
IS considerably further from th«* tnilh than to sav that it meant the 
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capture of the executive by an oligarchy But even this latter 
statement, though true m itself, 'does not comprehend quite the 
Vrhole truth 

It must be remembered that, during this period of transition, 
Parliament was less undemocratic than it subsequently became 
The Triennial Act kept it m reasonable touch with the constituencies, 
and made bribery at elections more expensive m proportion to their 
frequenej. Tuice, in the first decade of the eighteenth century, an 
appeal uas made by the Sovereign to the constituencies, and each 
time a ma]Qnt> was returned expressing a genuine wave of popular 
feehng Certainly there was never an age when politicians of all 
parties were more corrupt, hut it was a more individual and less 
organized corruption than it became m the heyday of the rotten 
boroughs 

^^Tien, therefore, we say that the Revolution established an 
■oligarchy m power, it must not be in oblivion of the fact that to 
no one of that age, so far as we can ascertain, was this perfectly 
apparent To tKeJYlugs, who stood most whole heartedly for the 
new Older of thmgs it w as a triumph of law, of justice and of liberty.- 
Uoreover, this is substantiallv the verdict of Macaulay, of Hallam 
and of Burke And j et it is a fact not to be seriously disputed, 
that during tlie century and a half that followed the Revolution, 
power became gradually concentrated in the hands of a small minority, 
who used it to depress the common people to a state of impotence 
and degradation scarcely precedented since the “ devils and wickef 
men” of King Stephen’s days 

To understand the nature of the Revolution, as it appeared to 
the best of the Whigs, we roust bold to the connecting thread of the 
Common Law that runs all through bur history Among those who 
welcomed \Villia m JH on his accession, ivas a famous old lawyer. 
Sir John Maynard, of the true breed of Sir Edward Coke, a man of 
vast erudition, an editor of medieval Jaw books, a counsel capable 
of strainmg the law mercilessly to secure a conviction, and withal, 
the father of the Bar, for he had entered the Middle Temple when 
Bacon was still Chancellor and Raleigh hardly cold in the grave 
To William’s congratulations on his having survived so many of 
his learned friends he replied 

“ I had like to have outhv ed the law itself, had not your Highness 
come over ” 

The ablest contemporary defence of the Revolution comes, almost 
certainlj, from the pen of John Somers, a lawyer who had made 
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his mark by a five minutes’ speech as Junior Counsel on beha’f of 
seven Bishops ■whom James II hsSl been mad enough to prosecute 
The unimpeachable mtegntj of Somers’s character, no less than 
his commanding intellect and his profound legal erudition, rapidlj 
brought him to the front and established his position as the chief 
of those Whig Fathers to whose authority Burke, m a famous 
pamphlet, was one day to appeal Somers takes his stand on the 
ground of Sir John Fortescue, Sir Edward Coke and the great 
Common Lawyers It was the reign of law which William’s accession 
had established “ Our representatives,” says Somers, “to secure us 
from the encroachments of this and all succeeding ages, have thought 
fit to declare and estabhsh the rights of the people so fully, and upon 
such sure foundations, th \t England is now the securest and happiest 
nation of the world, if the natives can but be sensible of their own 
happmess ” In the true spirit of Fortescue he contrasts the happiness 
of law governed England wath the misery of France, with her arbitrarj 
monarch and permanent standing army 

” Nothing.” he sajs. “could be more terrible to the English uho 
arc so much m love withliberty and property, than to sec themsel'cs 
be dragooned out of both with the help of so powerful on oily os 
Louis XIV” A cynic might addufe the experience of the 
ensuing century to pro\« that French assistance was^by no means 
necessary to enable the squires and rich men to perform this feat 


at the expense of theur neighbours 

Somers was a practical statesman and a lawyer spea ing o 
his brief for a particular purpose , what ma> be not unapth 
as the Bible of Uhiggism is contained in John Locke s Es^aym Cinl 
Government This spare, precise man. who was, like Cecil Rhodes, a 
native of the t>cst Country, though on Oxford don and somewhat 
of a recluse, had been the mlimatc friend and adviser of that 
schemer, the first Lord Sluiftesbury. and the two had between them 
drawn up an extraordinary feudal constitution for North and Sou^ 
Carolina In the d-irk days of Royalist triumph Locke had passed 
scars of exile m Holland the safe asylum for genius not tolem cd 
elsewhere Like Somers, he was a cautious man with a balancing 
mind and a distrust of enthusiasm It was onh w icn »e was wt 
adsanced m middle ngc that he felt sufTicienlh assured to publish 


hii conclusions , 

Tlic triatisr is lu col 1 onj cauUoiis »s tlio miin . H li '« noiio or 
the cltor-cul cnindeur ot IIoWki. nor the pns.ioimtc it.slsW of 
noiisscmi It IS, lil.li the Rtsolulion srlllcmcnt. n •trits of 
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coinpTornxses, and carries on, in a respectable English way, the 
nork of Hobbes m diiorcing goicmment from God and putting 
human affairs on a commonsensc basis. 

This was, indeed, the significance of 'W illiam’s Kingship 
Charles 11 and his brother had. m the opinion of lo>al Tones and 
Churchmen, been on the throne because God and heredity had put 
them there The most disingenuous supporter of \\illmm could 
hardlj urge this as his title to turn out James II lie was there 
for no other reason than that he and Mary ncrc, in the opinion of 
PatUamcnl, the next heirs to whom there was no insuperable objection 
And accordingly Locke opens his case bj a devastating attack upon 
a certain Sir Robert Fdmcr, a Torj apologist who had derived the 
Dnine Right of Kings from certain prcrogatiies assumed to have 
been conferred on Adam bj his Maker, and handed down from 
father to son c\er since Poor Sir Robert’s sole title to remembrance 
is that Locke thought it worth expending powder and shot on him 
Locke, ha\mg annihilated his opponent at greater length than 
necessary , takes up the parable of Hobbes and Hooker, of a social 
contract between men in a state of nature Locke’s natural men are 
less formidable than the murderous anarchs of Hobbes Thej are, 
in the absence of goiemment, in much the same mutual relations 
as the soiereigns of independent states , they ore under a law of 
nature which imposes a certom elementary standard of justice and 
decencj And if they come together for the purpose of adding to 
this a human or positive law , thej are not, hke Hobbes’s men, going 
to batter away their natural freedom forever and unconditionally 
Their rulers are taken on by contract for a definite purpose , should 
they be guilty of flagrant breach of that contract they can be dismissed 
Without for a moment dissolving the society, just as Parliament got 
rid of James II 

Locke has a fine conception of the duties of the legislative body 
which he describes as the supreme power in the Commonwealth, 
and on this subject the principles he lays down ate worth ouotinp 
in full ^ ^ 

"'FtrsU they ate to gosem by promulgated, established laws, 
not to be \aned in particular cases, but to have one rule for rich 
and poor, for the favourite at court, and the country man at plough 
Secondly, these laws ought to be designed for no other end 
ultimately, but for the good of the people 

“ Thirdly, they must not raise taxes on the property of the people 
without the consent of the people, given by themselves, or their 
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htm to his native land and even, perhaps, to high command. He bad 
pathetically misread the signs of the times ; no second tnumph of 
the Saints was at hand— the rich magnates were not going to repeat 
that mistake One of these magnates, head of the elder branch of 
the Seymours, a man of such boundless snobbishness that he insisted 
on speaking of the Duke of Somerset ns belonging to Aw family and 
not be to the Duke's, had his eye on Ludlow This was less owing 
to any reverence for Charles I, than to the fact that he, Seymour, 
had got hold of Ludlow’s forfeited estates, and feared complications 
with the old owner Accordingly he moved heaven and earth to 
get Ludlow apprehended and, prcsumablv, hanged, drawn and 
quartered hke the other regicides The old republican soon was 
taught the difference between the rule of the Samts and that of the 
great families, and only just managed to make his escape, possibly 
With William’s connivance, from the fate of Naboth He never 
came back, and died in his quiet retreat among the Swiss mountams, 
trying to console himseUT by the reflection that to those whose father 
is God, every country is a fatherland 

4 

Tory Nationaussi 

From a patriot’s standpoint, no less than from that of WilLam 
himself, the events of his reign must have seemed both inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory The alliance of Whigs nnd Tones, which had 
turned out James, quickly fell to pieces when that monarch’s 
ineptitude no longer held it together William soon found himself 
reduced to holding his throne as the nominee of the and monarchial 
party The Engli sh people did not love him, for he was neither'^ 
Englishman nor lovable The spectacle of De Ruyter’s fleet m the 
Medway was hardly more humihatmg than that of the blue Dutch 
guards, with their enormous moustachios, Lnmg the approaches to 
^Vhitehall At the best, his rule was a lesser evil than that of James, 
at the worst, os his many opponents did not hesitate to assert, he was 
w outlandish usurper, bent on sacnflcmg English interests to those 
of Holland, and, in short, fit for the gallows 

It IS not surprising that with the country m such a frame of 
^d. It should not be puUmg together either for William or against 
I^uis It became a regular thing for British statesmen to conduct 
treasonable correspondence with James m his refuge at Saint 
Getmam The most honest and consistent of the clergy, headed by 
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SIX of the "Seven Bishops whom James had persecuted, gave up their 
livings rather than acknowledge William as their King by Right Divine 
English and Dutch did not alwayrs hit it off between themseh es , 
Tomngton was accused, though with less than justice, of having 
put the Dutch in the forefront of the action of Beachy Head, and then 
deserted them, and at our first battle m Flanders, the Dutch Count 
Solmes, mstead of reinforcing our desperately pressed troops, merely 
remarked 

“ Damn the English 1 If they are so fond of fighting, let them 
have a bellyful 1 " 

The old party of Divine Right, finding themselves saddled with 
a Parhamentar}’ King, now committed themselves to the narrowest 
kind of nationalism This was the more surprising, as 
It was on the Tones that Charles II bad relied, towards the end of 
his reign, to support him in bis policy of subservience to France 
But novT the whole Tory party was for the rights of honest Englishmen 
against the hated Froglanders, as the Dutch were called, and for the 
liberty of the subject as against standing armies IVhen it was 
a question of nationabzing foreigners, one of the Members for Bristol 
made a slashing speech in which he adjured the Commons to kick 
the bill out of the house and the foreigners out of the kingdom 
It was in vain that the speech was burnt by the common hangman, 
lU author got the credit of being a saviour of his country and the 
biU had to be dropped An unending stream of pamphlets and 
topical poems denounced Dutch rule and a pro Dutch war, and our 
bloody and unsuccessful first Flemish campaigns served to swell 
the tide of feeling against the King and his government 

Not that there was ever any senous question of having James 
back This was made clear enough when, after the battle of Beachy 
Head, the danger to the country produced a spontaneous rally even 
of the least wdl affected elements to the side of the government 
It was then the turn of the Whig pamphleteers to point out the 
danger w e vrere running of having our homes and women at the mercy 
of Louis’s brutal troopers And when Namur fell, something like 
a national triumph greeted William on his return, poems of 
ponderous jubilation were written by Mat Prior and others, and 
Englishmen were driven to realize that, with all his faults, their 
Dutch King was a man and perhaps a hero, not unfit to have the 
leading of reilcoats to unaccustomed v ictorj l>cj ond the seas 

But when the strain of war was relaxed, a violent reaction set 
m, the Tones now had a majority, of which thej availed themselves 
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m the worst spirit of p-irtisanship But there is no doubt that 
lhe> had a case, and one not casd) to be refuted, against the foreign 
pohej that was draining England’s blood and treasure in Continental 
campaigns The old poUcN of the great Tudor Sovereigns had been 
to keep England out of ad\ enturcs on the Continent, and to presers c 
an attitude of masterly inactiMty towards the conflicts of her neigh* 
hours Towards such outrages as the seizure of German and Italian 
fortresses m time of peace, the Tones would hasc preserved the 
attitude of Galho They had no ambition to become saviours of 
Europe, and WiUiam’s aims were quite beyond their spiritual purview 
About the necessity of keeping a strong navy, they were as 
firm as the 'VMiigs, but to ha\e a standing army m time of peace 
Was to rei ert to the dark days of the New Model, and to have Dutch 
troops quartered in London was inlolerable A funous controversy 
sprung up about the necessity of standing armies, one side urging 
the liberty of the subject, the other pointing out that with 150,000 
French veterans constantly under arms the peril of invasion wos 
constant, and that with only raw levies to oppose a landmg, the 
country would be at their mercy One wnter even went so far as to 
suggest National Service as a way out of the difficulty The ablest 
contribution was that of Somers, who, granting the peril to libertj 
from standing armies m general argued m true Whig fashion for 
one m England, on the ground that the army under the Revolution 
settlement really belonged to Parharaent 

William’s foreign policy of the Partition treaties scandalized 
the Tory mind and Somers and other Whig ministers were actually 
impeached for their share in it though the House of Lords absolved 
them The Tones worked their wnll on the army, cutting it down 
to 7,000 men, though this did not include troops quartered in Ireland 
The Dutch guards were packed unceremoniously home, and William, 
dnien to distraction by this last affront, had serious thoughts of 
goin^ ■vcitb J-.hem iuiJ- Ahe JiuO- .has* ji’ivays' 

distinguished him he stuck to his thankless post, and with his 
sword arm crippled, took up the threads of bis diplomacy as best 
he might His best fnend was Louis himself, who bj his brutal 
Violence, roused such a feeling m the country as enabled William 
a dying man to end the Tory obstruction by a successful appeal 
to the constituencies 
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TllE ^VaR of Till SlAMSn SlCCEfSIOS 

The European war that now ensued «ns of a more dramatic 
and dccisisc nature than fin\ of those wlitrh, during Louis ^vlV's 
long rcigti, had preceded it Hie Hot Sclrtl made Jiis supreme hid 
for European domination under the most favourable auspices 
Before the Grand Alliance of ].iiro|>ean I'owcrs could be got together 
to oppose him, Spam and 1 ranee were firmly united, the blue coated 
armies had swamped the earefulh eonlnvcd Dutch JJamrr, overrun 
the ill fated country that is now Belgium, and poured neniss the 
Alps to possess themselves of the Lombard plain Kaj more. 
I'rench diplomacy had given Louts the eleior to \icnna m the shape 
of an alliance with Bav ana, through which an nrmv based in Strass- 
burp could strikcdown the Danube vallej at the heart of the Empire 
These magnificent advantages, which all his previous campaigns 
had be* n unable to give Louis, were counter balanced by a handicap 
less obvious. Trance was an exhausted nation, and if proof were 
required, it would be m the" fastlliat while Enghmljaas nising 
nioiifij throu gh the B ank, at casv roles of interest, Louis was luckv 
if he could get an adv ance at SO per cent France must strike hard 
and home if she was to strike at all 

At this crisis the place of that dogged but mediocre commander 
in chief, ^^ll1ll^ III, was taken b) J ohn Ch urchill, better known 
ns the great Duke of I^Inrlborougli Tins mnn was a product of the 
same restless, inteliectunT^crnicnt that had found expression in 
the Royal Society, of which liis father was n_mernber But Marl 
trough was not interested in the Ilcivcns above, like Newton, 
nor m the earth beneath, like Bojle, but m life, itself Hitherto the 
ordering of a man’s life had been an affair between him and his God, 
or at any rate his Church; it was something mystical and authon 
tative But Jlarlborougb Itad, though but implicitly, conceived of 
his own life as a thing to be ordered, and shaped on a rational plan, 
with which neither religion nor any conventional standards of conduct 
had anything to do It was a pity that Nietrsche did not make 
himself better acquainted with English history, for he might have 
found in Marlborough the nearest approacli to liis idea of the super 
man that the world has yet seen, a more linished and faultless 
specimen than either Napoleon or Caesar Borgia 

And certainly Marlborough furnishes a wonderful example 
of what a man can doTorTiimself who bends liis whole energies tt> 
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best ^va) to manage James , if, after James had rejected his advice, 
lie rcnlc oft into William’s camp, it was because the time was come 
to abandon a fool to his fate The thatge that he deliberately 
bctra> cd nntish soldiers to their doom b> communicating mforniation 
of falmash's ill fated attack on Brest to the enemy is at least not 
pfDVcn m view of the possibility that this nia> have been done 
with the connisance of ^^ilham, in order to lure off French troops 
from Handers, or, altcrnalnelj, that Marlborough took the highly 
chamclcnstic course of imparling to Janies, as a token of good will, 
information that he knew he oiready possessed 

Marlborough must be classed not so much as an immoral as a 
non moral man, or at least ns one who submitted to no %crdict 
on his actions but that of his own calm and lucid intelligence If 
he was without the merits he was at least without the drawbacks 
of cl)n^ entional virtue IIis serene disposition mode him the most 
humane and considerate of men , to cruelty he was a stranger, 
to jealousy or revenge he never eondestended If he had a weakness, 
even when judged by his oim standard of rationality, it was that 
he fell into the common mental confusion between money as a means 
and an end of life If it be true that, though one of the richest men 
in Europe, he walked about in his infirm old age rather than pay 
a few pence for a seat, our comment w ould be the ivord with 
which Marlborough himself was accustomed to dismiss unwelcome 
suggestions— “ sillj J ” 

If we have lingered at whet may seem disproportionate length 
over Marlborough’s personality, it is because it may reasonably 
be taken to constitute one of the most important phenomena of that 
age Since the Restoration the tendency had been to pull to pieces 
the old world of faith and authority and rebuild it un purely rational 
lines This was attempted by Ncwton^andJiis fellows -in science, 
Ky Locke in political philosophy, by the D eists j n^religion, but 
Cjllarlborough took a step further — one m advance even of the present 
age — in r ation ali zing individual hf e, a thing ver} different from 
surrendering to libertine or criminal instincts He gave, in his own 
person perhaps the most conspicuous example ever afforded of what 
may be done by the steady and consistent application of reason 
to life 

The storv of the war may be bneflv told Majlberough, who 
went to comm and the allied forces m the Netherland s was effectuallv 
restrained by the Dutch from delivering any smashing blow at the 
^ench and therefore, with his invariable talent for making the 
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best of a bad business, desoted himself to securing the lines of the 
Meuse and Lower Rhine for future operations Then Louis gathered 
strength for launching his great effort at the heart of the alliance, 
and a Franco Bai anan army threatened Vienna in seemingly 
irresistible force Instantly grasping the peril, Marlborough 
succeeded not onlv in outwitting the enemv, but hts own allies, 
feinting at France from Coblenlz, and then marching across to the 
Danube, where he dto\e the Bavarians from their lines at Donau 
worth This success was followed by a decisive victory o\cr the 
combined Frencli and Bavarians at Blenheim Marlborough, who 
knew all there was worth knoinng about mental discipline, passed 
a great part of the preceding night m prayer, and then, on the morrow, 
calmlj estimating the w eakness of the enemy’s position, held them 
firmly on both flanks while his cavalry smashed the centre and then, 
wheeling round, compelled the French right wing, with Marshal 
Tallard, to surrender It was an irreparable military disaster for 
Louis, it knocked Bai-ana out of the war, and was most damaging 
of all to French prestige “ Oh, gue dtra U roi ? ” wept the veterans 
as they laid down their arms, ‘ qtu dira U rot 7 ” 

Marlborough, advancing to the Rhine, would hove followed 
this up, had he been allowed his way, with an advance on Pans bv 
the direct route through Lorraine This, however, was be> ond the 
mental scope of his allies, and he again had to make the best he could 
out of the orthodox routine of eighteenth century warfare He 
was robbed of trouncing Viileroy, the most incompetent of Louis’s 
marshals, on the field of Waterloo, the Dutch civilians crying 
murder ” and “ massacre ” when the thing was proposed But 
next year the chance came again , he found Viileroy in position at 
Ramilles, and it was child’s play to him to distract that courtier’s 
attention bv a furious attack on his left, and then to transfer a large 
enough force, behind a fold in the ground, to the other wing to deal 
such a blow, followed bj such a pursuit, that the French were fairlv 
hustled out of Belgium and behind their own frontiers 

Louis had at last the sense to see that the game was up The 
war had been going as badly for him as it could , his country was 
threatened with invasion , the Austrian candidate for the Spanish 
throne had succeeded m establishing himself at Madrid The 
exhaustion of his country was terrible , starvation stalked abroad 
funds for the war were almost unobtainable Louis therefore 
endear cured to cut his losses by disowning his nephew’s candidature 
for Spam, and granting the allies everything for which they coiJd 
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reasonably ha\e hoped But the allies -were flushed -nith victorj, 
and the war and Marlborough had become the chief assets of the 
^^hIg party m England The French o\ertures were therefore 
rejected , debt was to be piled up» the resources of ciMlization wasted, 
mjriads of ignorant men condemned to death and Europe to jears 
of misery for no intelligible object whatever, as far as England was 
concerned, though a very intelligible object indeed from the stand 
point of the '\\ hig bosses 

The war dragged on its course, and in 1707 the French rallied 
Marlborough was faced bj a very different adversary from Villcrov 
Marshal Vendome, who took care never to give him an opening 
and meanwhile the most capable of all the French commander* 
Villars, crossed the Rhine and penetrated into Swabia Prince 
Eugene, the Imperial commander, who had m the previous SeptcmLcr 
cleared the French from Lombardy, v\bs repulsed m ft joint Brili«h 
naval and Imperial military attack on Toulon It also became 
evident that an Austrian candidate could not hold the Spanish 
throne against the will of the Spanish people, and the Allied cause 
m Spam collapsed as rapidly as it had risen, after a disaster 
at Almanra, caused, not as Macaulay would have it, bj the mcom 
pctence of the Earl of Galway, the French commander of the allies, 
but by the disgraceful conduct of the Portuguese contingent 

So the war dragged on Next jenr Vcnd6me, who had been 
saddled with an incompetent but roval colleague in the Duke of 
Burgundy, by a swift advance ond connivance of the inhabitnntv 
got Lack Ghent ond Bruges, but the hand of Marlborough was 
upon him By a splendid forced march, Jfarlborough managed to 
catch the two French commanders trjing to dmv\ up their armj in 
two different positions behind the Scheldt near Oudenarde, v'lth tlir 
result that might have been expected It was now MarlLorough'* 
plan to give Ibe covp dr grSce to exhausted France bj marching 
straight on Paris, llut th« would hnve involved masking the 
frontier fortresses, and pnrticufarlj the great fortress of LiJfc, and 
so terrible ft deviation from orthodox stnitegj was too much even for 
Fugene Aecordingl> Marlborough had to sit down with os good 
a grace ns he coijfd before Lille, where the hmvcold Marshal Bouniers 
surrendered for the second time in his earecr 

Tlic situation won now desperate for Louis, and the proud old 
King offered terms that amoimtesl to abject surrender Fvrrv- 
thing that the anil's wanted he would concede But nothing short 
of his utter destniction would sattvf} our allies, and the \Miigs 
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^erc at the height of their power m Iliigland To every other 
humibation that France was rcad> to undergo was added the 
monstrous demand that Louis should join with his enemies in 
attacking his own allies, the Spaniards, in order to drive his own 
nephew out of his kingdom Ihc old King gave the onl> answer 
that any honourable man could have given to these proposals and 
threw himself on the support of the people whom his ambition 
had bled white The national spirit of France, outraged beyond 
measure by the shame her enemies proposed to put upon her, rose 
nobl} to the appeal A ragged and starv ing but thorouglilv patriotic 
amij fated Marlborough under ^ illars, a commander almost, but 
not quite, worthy of his steel, and proved its quality m a desperate 
battle at Jlalplaquet in which, though Marlborough forced the French 
oil the ground, he did so at the price of terrible losses, his Dutch 
contingent being so hard hit that it was crippled for the rest of 
the war 

That was the last big battle, but perhaps the most brilliant 
display of Marlborough’s genius was yet to be seen Though he 
knew that his home front had broken behind him, -that his Duchess 
had fallen out of favour with her Queen, and that the Whigs, 
including Godolphin, who had given him the financial backing 
he needed, were fallen from power, he continued, within the limits 
prescribed for him, to show hts superiority at every point to his 
great adversary In 1711 Villars had fortified a line which he dared 
to describe as Marlborough’s ne plus ultra but the Duke, with inferior 
forces and almost incredible finesse, succeeded in turning and piercing 
these lines and putting himself within striking distance of Pans 
or the next campaign But this campaign he was not to fight 
Meanwhile, in little regarded fields, England, or Great Britain 
85 she became during the course of the war, was winning advantages 
hat were to prove more important, in the long run, than victories 
m Flanders Her sea power was undisputed, and she used it to 
establish a sure footmg m the Mediterranean by the occupation 
of the Rock of Gibraltar, almost as much of an accident as that of 
Jamaica fiftv years before To this was added the hardly less 
important though less permanent acquisition of Minorca 
'’hose importance as a naval base was one day to be put 
in the shade b> that of Malta, but which may fairly be described 
w the Malta of the eighteenth century Her Canadian conouests 
the most important of all, were more the result of the peace than 
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The Tory Interlude and the Peace of Utrecht 
It IS now time to consider what had been going on in England 
itself The monarch who succeeded \\iniam on the throne «as 
a commonplace lad> of a type only too familiar in country houses 
to day Wholly devoid of anv interest in art or literature, a pious 
Anglican and a passionate sportswoman, her affections were divided 
between a husband even more commonplace than herself and the 
woman who at any particular time possessed the key of her con 
fidence Historians are perhaps apt to make the mistake of her 
contemporaries in estimating too lightly this stout, plain woman 
For with all her insufficiency she had a will of her own and, when 
she was once determined upon any course, the obstinacy of a mule, 
or to put it more strongly, of her father 

Her importance lies m the fact of her being< to all intents and 
purposes, the last of our socereigns by Bivme Right Though her 
nephew m France, who called himself James III of England, was, 
strictly speaking the hereditary «o>ereign, Anne was an English 
woman and a Stuart, and had the advantage of that sentiment 
which, in England seldom fails to hedge a Queen She was by 
temperament and inclination as much a Torv as William had been 
a ^Mllg The miracle of the Royal T<}ueh was revived, and 
Dr Johnson, on whom it somehow failed to work, retained “a confused 
but somehow a solemn recollection of a ladj m diamonds and a long 
black hood ” At the beginning of her reign her ministry, though 
inclining to the Tory side, was of no decided party compleTion, 
and it must bo remembered that at the time parties were still verj 
fluid, and few politicians had onj scruples about shifting their 
allegiance from one to the other, least of all Marlborough who was 
the most powerful personage in England, espeeiallj in view of the 
fact that his wife had, or believed she had, Anne completely under 
her thumb 

Marlborough’s great interest was In the war, and the tMiigs 
were the war party He therefore, and his friend Godolphm, who 
managed the national finances with unostentatious ability, found 
it convenient to incline gradually to the ^^hlg side, popular senti 
ment was flowing m this direction and Anne at last found herself 
confronted with the same disagreeable necessity that had faced 
^^llIlam that of appointing a party ministry The ^\'h!gs, vvith 
bullying discourtes), spareil no pains to make the Queen of England 
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realize that she >\as no longer her owti mistress When her stupid 
but tenderlj beloved consort was actually dying, she was forced to 
niaVe concessions to save him from being attacked in Parliament, 
and hardly was he in his grav e than the Houses tormented her vv ith 
an almost brutal petition that she sliould marry again The decisiv e 
moment was when in 1708 JIarlborough and Godolphin forced their 
Tory colleague Harley out of the ministry, sorely against the Queen’s 
vsvll, by a simultaneous threat of resignation Another Whig junto 
was now forced on the Queen, including, to her no small disgust, 
the infidel rake lYharton The new ministers soon made it clear 
that the power and patronage that were supposed to belong to the 
Sovereign were now the prerogative of her servants. Anne said 
little, but she bided her time, and waited for the tide to turn in her 
fav our 

She had not long to wait The country was beginning to feel 
the strain of the war, which it was evndent that the Whigs were 
prolonging beyond all reason After the murderous affair of Mai* 
plaquet feeling began steadily to arise against the Dutch and Germans 
who, it was alleged, were using us as a catspaw, against the ministers 
who connived at their doing so, and even against Marlborough 
himself, whose Duchess at last began to find that she had come 
to the end of her mistresses patience No nation was, and perhaps 
IS more susceptible than the English to that emotional bias which 
IS comprehended in the word Tory It was quite on the cards that 
an ingrained Royalism might have nulhfied the effects even of the 
Revolution, had not the throne been so consistently unfortunate 
in its occupants As it was, even so stupid n woman as Anne was 
able to score a dazzling nctorv over the Whig constitutional oligarchs 
Hardly less strong than the affection for royalty was that for the 
Church, which seemed to be threatened by the tolerant and secular 
pohey dear to the ^Vhigs and to the broad minded men of the world 
whomWilhamhad chosen for bishops Low Church is no Church” 
was a saving of the time It is not surprising, therefore, that a spark 
Was put to a long prepared tram by the IVhig impeachment of a 
reverend self adv ertiser called Doctor Sacheverell, who had let 
himself go, in a sermon at Saint Paul’s, about the duty of non 
resistance and the awful dangers of toleration Perhaps the war 
had put the country’s nerv es on edge, but the delighted Doctor found 
himself the centre of an agitation as violent and unreasomng as that 
previously excited by the Popish Plot, and his three years’ suspension 
from preaching, which was aU the penalty the \Vl»gs dared mflict 
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was not to be compared with the glory of so magnificent an appearance 
m the limelight The Qu^en^ correctly gauging the national feeling, 
dissolved Parliament, and the ^Vhigs were “snowed under” So 
the woman whom everybody thought a fool got her way and her 
lories after all *- 

During the four years of Torv ascendancy which closed the 
reign, the dominating influence was that of Henry St John, who 
soon became Viscount Bobngbrokc — much to his disgust, for he had 
expected to be made an Earl In his rationalist and non moral 
outlook on life, this brilliant but futile pobtician was not altogether 
dissimilar from Marlborough But he was cast in 4 smaller mould , 
he was a sla\e to his appetites in a way that Marlborough never 
was, he lacked patience and serenity of judgment and, if not actually 
a coward was apt to lose hts nerve in a crisis 

Bolmgbroke has himself given a delightfully candid account 
of the mood m which the Tories accepted office “ I am afraid,” 
he says, ‘ that we came to court m the same disposition as all parties 
have done , that the principal spnng of our actions was to have the 
government of the State in our hands, that our principal views were 
the conservation of this power, great employments to ourselves, 
and great opportunities of rewarding those who had helped to raise 
us, and of hurting those who had stood in opposition to us It is 
however true, that witli these considerations of private and party 
interest, there were others intermingled which had for their 
object the pubbe good of the nation, at least what we took to 
be such ’ 

To this tameless anticipation of Tammany, had the old Cavalier 
party of prerogative, Divine Right, and the Church of England now 
sunk But if a knave, Bolmgbroke had all lus wits about him, and 
he succeeded in promoting the country’s interests if not exactly 
her honour For the Tories bad come in as the peace party, and their 
oliject was to get England out of the war at the greatest advantage 
to herself and at anv cost to her allies It was the golden age of the 
political jiamphlet, and the Tones had the servites of that most 
redoubtable of all special pleaders. Dean Swift He and his fnend 
Arbuthnot were both concerned m the creation of a ebameter which 
has gone down to posterity as the national representative, John Bull 
He IS a cloth merchant, who gets engaged m a lawsuit about the 
estate of Lord Strutt, or the King of Spain, which is claimed by Z<eww 
Baboon, a delicate rendering of Louis Bourbon Tlie way m which 
John and Lewis, with self righteous assurance, partition the estate 
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before the o^\ner is deitl and John's naive indignation at Ins lord- 
ship’s resentment of tnis procedure, are dchciousU' tbid 

But, so the title runs, ‘‘ the lavr is a bottomless pit," and Jolin, 
who IS both greedy and credulous, oUovrs himself to be dragged bj 
’neighbours sharper than himself into an interminable lawsuit, which 
IS deliberately prolonged bv a villainous lawyer called Hocus, m 
other words, Marlborough So public opinion was prepared for the 
abandonment of both Marlborough and the allies, with whom, by 
the way, we were pledged to co operate Bohngbrohe went about 
this work in the spirit more of a can! sharper than a statesmen 
Negotiations were opened with I ouis behind the back ol the allies, 
Marlborough was dismissed from all his appointments and assailed 
With cries of ‘‘ stop thief ! " m the streets, and finally, after the 
Duke of Ormonde, the new commander in chief, had done all he 
could to thwart the efforts of the honest Eugene, the British con 


tingent was withdrawn altogether, to the unspeakable shame of 
their officers The effect was soon seen Villars instead of standm » 
m the last ditch with his hack to Pans, bounded forward, and the 
tide of war again flowed against the allies 

But the peace Bolingbrokc arranged was, if we leave out of account 


Its morality, a thoroughly smart piece of work Philip was left on 
the throne of Spam, but this was better than the alternative of 
having a Hapsburg, the allied candidate who was now Emperor 
into the bargain England secured for herself the disgraceful 
privilege of the Asiento, or the monopoly of supplying Spanish 
America with negroes The Stuart Pretender was banished from 
Prance, and the fortifications of Dunkirk then as much a thorn m 
England’s side as Zeebrugge during the Great War, were destroyed 
A commercial treaty was concluded with France that the rorics 
could not get ratified by Parliament, partly because it was in direct 
conflict with our previous engagements with Portugal England 
kept her two naval bases m the Mcditcirancan and the whole of 
the previously divided island of St Kitts m the West Indies 'Even 
more important were her acquisitions m North America 

Here France had been for some time engaged in a colonial enter- 
prise which if successful would have given her the Empire of North 
America and left the English colonies a mere strip between the 
Eastern coast and the Alleghanies Her colon> of Canada that 
sprang up along the Sr Lawrence River, formed a striking contrast 
to the Engl sh group Its numbers were always insignmcant" v 
comparison being reckoned m tens uf thousands when the English 
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had topped the second million, and whereas our colomes were a 
natural growth or overflow, the French were an artificial product 
kept ahve by the strenuous efforts of the Home government 
Autocracy and feudalism were the principles of Canadian rule, to 
which the inhabitants, not having the English law m their blood, 
took kindlj 

But the colony had all the advantages of unity and centralization, 
and thanks to intelhgent direction and patriotic energy, seriously 
threatened to cut off the British from the hinterland of what is 
now the United States A glance at a map will show that the States 
axe divided into an Eastern and a Western stnp, bounded by the 
Alleghanies and the Rocky klountains, and that between these 
lies the vast basm of the Mississippi with its tributaries In 1C82 
a French explorer, the Sieur de Bassalle, penetrated from the great 
lake® down to the mouth of the Mississippi and established^ claim 
on the part of France to the valley he had explored In 1607 the 
French planted a colony at the mouth of the Mississippi winch they 
named, after their King, louisiana 

It IS obvious that if the French could have permanently linked 
up this with their Northern possessions, and so gradually have 
spread out over the Mississippi basin, they would have effectually 
pinned the British to the coast, and made themselves masters of 
the great bulk of the North American Continent But neither in 
men nor in wealth were their resources equal to such an under 
taking Louis, when he embarked on his series of wars for the 
supremacy of Europe and strained the resources of his country to 
breaking pomt, had crippled any chance of French expansion o^ erseas 
Nevertheless, considering their small numbers and lack of sea power, 
tlie French did surprisingly well The greatest of all their colonial 
administrators the Count de Fronlenac, not only managed to strike 
terror into the formidable Iroquois Indian confederacy, hut also, 
during the war that followed t^jlliam Ill’s accession to corrv on 
a vigorous struggle against our colonists, and to drive an English 
expedition from the walls of Quebec 

Frontenae died, and the ^\ar of the Spanish Succession proved 
disastrous to the French colony, though another English attempt 
to take Quebec was repulsed But the peace gave the Inglish 
Newfoundland and the Hudson Boy Territory, besides extending 
the English coast line Northward by the acquisition of Nova Scotia, 
and confining French Canada to the region of the St Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes But though scotched, the French mcnact of 
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encirclement was bv no means Lilled, and the threat of linking up 
Canada Louisiana had the effect of making our colonies more 
closelj dependent than they would othenvjse ha\e been upon the 
British connection 

The v,ar was onlv gTaduall> extinguished between the various 
exhausted combatants in a series of treaties at Utrecht, Rostatt and 
Baden Louis had come out of it, thanks to the- British defection, 
better than he had had any right to expect,, but England had done 
well enough for herself The best that can be said for her is that in 
an age of political swindling, she had swindled best The Tones, 
who had forced the treaty through a Whig House of Lords by 
creatmg peers of their own complexion, obtained popularity and a 
fresh lease of power They had at least stopped the reckless waste 
of England’s resources and the profitless death of her soldiers 

Their record at home was what might have been expected from 
men whose own interests were their first consideration Bolmgbroke 
though a Deist himself, was readj enough to join m persecuting 
Dissenters and the character of the Commons was rendered more 
oligarchic still by the imposition of a stiff landed property qualifies 
t\on e\ en on borough members It is probable that had the Queen 
been spared much longer, she would have found that she had but 
have exchanged one set of tyrants for another 

As was onlj to be expected, the two Tor> leaders, Harley, now 
Earl of Oxford and Bolmgbroke, were soon trying to get nd of one 
another Both ivere at one m acceptmg the spoils system to its 
fullest extent , as Bolmgbroke put it, the object was to fill the 
employments of the kingdom, doivn to the meanest, with Tones ” 
Bolmgbroke was set on all or nothing Oxford had drawn up a 
d*aft scheme which still exists, for packing Church and army with 
his supporters but he was more cautious and slow witted than his 
colleague, in spite of the latter s frantic efforts to whip up his energies 
It IS now more than probable that Bobngbroke was playing to upset, 
the Act of Succession on the Queen’s death, and bring m the Pretender 
James Stuart He was keen witted enough to see that under a 
German speaking King Toryism would become an absurdity, and 
he knew what mercy he had to expect from the ^Vhigs 

^Yhatevet his schemes may have been, and to such an opportunist 
It IS probable that. more than one alternative may ha\e presented 
lUelf, they were nipped in the bud Bolmgbroke did at last succeed 
m getting nd of Oxford but only after a violent scene at the council 
board that sent the poor Queen’s gout to her head Before the w eek 
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was oscr, and Iwforc Holin^jliroke Imd Iind time to consolidate his 
position, she was dead One or two Imld spirits srcrc for proclnimlnp 
James 111 there and then, but Holingbroke’B nerse was not equal 
to so great a risk, and he stoosl passive “ What n svorM is this,” 
he srrote, ” and how dors fortune banter us • *’ Flector George had 
depositcil a list of N\hig inmisten* in a srolcd pneJeet, and tliese 
proceeded to put forth all the resources of onicml and iinofTicial 
comiption to secure a ,^Mllg mnjontj Torjism rollapsed, as its 
niort far sighted adherents had foreseen like n prirkc<! bubble 

Tlie politics of Anne’s reign form a sordid prelude to a sordid 
epoch To talk seriouslj of either Tors or t\ lug principles gets more 
and more difTioult ns time goes on Ilolmgbrokc was about right 
when he wud, m effect, that prisntc and party interest came first, 
but that some considerations of patriotism or principle might exercise 
a minor inlluenee on tlic politicians The tMiigs srnntonly pro 
longing a murdcroas war and the Tones persecuting ssithout even 
the excuse of honest bigotry ore not parties hut factions m the 
worst sense 

The whole otniosplicrc of polities was low and ha.se Statesmen 
like Ilaricy and Godolphm, journalists like Defoe, changed their 
principles with their interests Tlic pamphlet htcmtiire of the 
time IS eertainU brilliant, but of a singularh unsatisfying nature 
Controversialists like Swift were not, esen ostensibly, trying to 
find llie truth but to bludgeon escrybods on the other side and 
everything they did The sordid game was played with merciless 
rigour ^^c know how Swift, a priest of God could drag poor, dis 
traught Mrs l^Ioshnm from her son’s deathlicd to her task of currv ing 
fas our with the Queen The tnumph of a party meant the prosenp 
tion of its enemies An inconvenient satire could bring n journalist 
to the pillory, and the Tower svas o recognized lotlging for defeated 
statesmen Even Marlborough had to take refuge on the Continent 
after his victories, and Bolingbrokc probabh just sased his head 
by a timely flight from Whig 

r 

^ The Skiv Game of Cowmebcc 

The conditions of life, among civilized peoples, and nowhere 
more than in England, were being transformed m a way that was 
httle comprehended at the time, and even to this day has failed to 
attract the amount of attention it has deserved It is not surprising 
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therefore, that e\cn the shrewdest contemporary minds failed to 
adapt themselves perfectly to the changed environment 

The root of the matter w as that civilized man, to on ever increasing 
extent, was producing more than he had immediate use for Not 
more than was needed, for the advantages of civilization were shared 
out among a small minority, but more than was immediately con- 
sumed by those fortunate enough to get hold of it There was, m 
-fact, something to put bv, usuallv m the convenient form of monej. 
The natural instinct of impcrfcctl) civ ihzed men was to follow the 
example of the unprofitable servant, and wrap it up in a napkin 
or rather, hoard it in a strong box, as veas the common practice of 
most families even m Restoration times A better way than this 
had been discovered ev en in the Judaea of a D 30, and as wealth 
accumulated and internal secuntj increased, so the opportunities 
increased of lav ing out the five talents m order to make more talents 
In the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries the uses of a 
homogeneous medium of exchange were still imperfectly understood, 
and it is not surprising that money and credit should have been 
treated as i? they were not ordinary human makeshifts, but talismans 
or djmns of unlimited potency 

Money was regarded with a superstitious reverence as if it were 
a thing apart, the onlj kind of wealth worth having and as if the 
whole object of governments and nations were to have as much of 
this particular commodity as possible Spam had tried the theory 
m its crudest and stupidest form, and had made strenuous efforts to 
keep her stores of gold and silver from the Indies within the limits 
of her own frontiers, efforts that v>ere so far successful as to inflate 
prices to the point of killing Spanish commerce and manufacture, 
and eventuallj turning the nation But the modified form m which 
the theoTv was adapted m England was more plausible For there 
are undoubtedly occasions when a sufRciencv of the circulating 
medium is of <\uite special importance If not the be all and end all 
of commerce and industry, at times of transition from a barter to a 
money and from a money to a credit economy, it maj have an 
importance of its own as a stimulant, though too much of it may 
act as a dangerous stimulant, to busiaes:, enterprise 

The theory or, to put it more fairl> , the tendency of thought 
most in favour, was that which regarded the business dealings 
between an> two countries ns an attempt to shift money from 
one side to the other Thus if in our dealmgs with any country we 
exported goods to the value of a miUion pounds and imported others 
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to the value of t\^o millions, we should have sent a million pounds 
out of the Kingdom, and be a million down on the balance One 
commodity, which happened to be the medium of exchange, was 
singled out as if it, and it alone, counted in the sum of transactions, 
though it would, in fact, have been quite as reasonable, at normal 
times, to have estimated the results of trade by a balance of linen 
or brandy To ^\hat results this fallacy could lead was amusingly 
demonstrated by diume, miting in the middle of the eighteenth 
century ^ 

‘^The witings of Jlr Gee struck the nation with a universal 
panic, when they saw it plainly demonstrated, by a detail of 
particulars, that the balance was against them for so considerable 
a sum, as must leave them without a single shilling m five or six 
years ” 

And vet, as Hume pomts out, though twenty years, with an 
expensive foreign war, have elapsed, England has somehow contrived 
to get on very well m defiance of Mr Gee and hjs statistics 

We have called this a tendency of thought rather than a theory 
or dogma, because seventeenth century writers on economics were, 
as a rule, practical men of affairs and not doctrinaires, and the rigidity 
of their theories was softened in var> mg degress by their practical 
commonsense But the peculiar fallacy of thought that underlay the 
^dea of the balance of trade was blended with another, which was 
that of the Erencdi minister Colbert and his system Trade between 
nations was not regarded as an exchange of benefits but as a duel, 
the winner being whichever combatant ended up with a surplus of 
gold and silver It was the business of government to divert trade 
from those channels which yielded an unfavourable balance and to 
guide it towards countries that sent us most money and least goods 
As it was expressed by .^hn Mun a merehant who had, during the 
reigns of the first two gtua^, made his fortune m the Near and Far 
Eastern trade, 

“ The ordmary means to increase our wealth and treasure is by 
foreign trade, wherein-we must ever observe this rule to sell more 
to strangers j early than we consume of theirs in value” 

The trade most denounced 6y hehevcis la Che Ba!ance irss that 
wath France, which was supposed to result in a dead loss of manv 
hundred thousand pounds annually Samuel Fortrev, who appears 
to have been both a merchant and a courtier, and a pamphlet from 
whose pen, in 1669, made a conaderable stir, asserted that even 
year we were suffering a dead loss of no less than one million six 
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hundred pounds n jear m our trade with France, and cited as his 
authoritj a secret and sinister report supposed to be in the possession 
of Louis Elesen jears later a number of City men who had sub- 
mitted an exact profit and loss account to the Lords Commissioners 
of a commercial treaty v ith France, worked out the ads ersc bahnee 
at something a little short of a inilUon. This outcry against France 
was not untinged by political niotis cs, the Whig party being that 
of hostility to France. It is not surprising, therefore, that sslicn 
anti French feeling svas at its highest, in 1678, the Commons should 
ha\e passed a measure prohibiting altogether a number of the chief 
imports from France, a measure that remained in force till the reign 
of Jame s II * 

It ivas, then, especially the Whigs who were committed to the 
idea of the Balance of Trade, to commercial war with France, and 
"that policy of protection which is somewhat vaguely known as the 
Jlercantile System There was much m this system that is at least 
defensible It aimed, as indeed the Tudor policy had aimed too, 
at the sedulous nursing of British industry The interests of con* 
sumers nere sacrificed in one branch ol industry after another, to 
foster production It had taken centuries to build up a native 
cloth manufacture, and to end the dependence of England on the 
L ou Co untries for finishing the product, but at last it was done, 
eien if the Long Parliament had to challenge Holland by prohibiting 
the export of raw cloth From the nascent cotton trade, for a long 
time confined to fustian made half of cotton and half of linen Indian 
competition was carefully excluded In general the principle was 
not only to regulate the tariff so as to produce a favourable balance 
of trade with each country, but also so as to give the maximum of 
employment to British bands Nor w ere the requirements of national 
security, in a strong population and a sufficiency of war material, 
cier lost sight of 

flbw Ar xAis poAcy was' succewdii’ wuV prodadiV" aiVays 6e a 
subject of contention among experts The fact remains that, whether 
on account of it or in spite of it, British commerce did flourish 
exceedingly while the Mercantile System lasted, and production 
advanced with sure and rapid strides But the danger it most 
involved was in the sordid and selfish spirit that accompanied it 
The narrow Xiew of trade whidi conceives of one nation’s gam as 
another’s loss, the perpetual struggle to weigh down the balance 
on one’s own side, was fatal to any generous and ideabstic view of 
international policy Nations were like cardsharpers in a 'Western 
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saloon, all trying sedulously to cheat, and with hands never far from 
their hip pockets This was bad enough where other nations were 
concerned, but it i\as ruinous when applied to our own fellow subjects 
and dependents England’s treatment of Ireland was that of a tough 
who insists on playing mth an unarmed man whom he knows to be 
at his mercy, and so grasping was her spint that she did not hesitate 
to turn a penny by squeezing Protestant Ulster In Bengal the 
tyrann y of her n ierchant governors created a record even m that 
lanS^ of many oppressions And in America, where the sole hope 
for British rule was in the loyalty of our colomsts, we tried to deal 
with them on husmess principles, and it went hard, but they bettered 
the instruction * 

In justice to the IVhigs, and to the protectionist system whu,h 
they made pecuharly their own, it must be admitted that they had 
no monopoly of materialism The Tones were generally opposed 
to the struggle with France, and produced a senes of writers — 
notably Nicholas Batbon, son of “Praise God Barebones ’ — who 
qualified in varying degrees the Balance of Trade fallacy, relying 
on the example of Free Trade Holland, and adumbrating the truth 
that imports are paid for by exports And yet of nil the clever 
pieces of sharp practice that sulbed our policy during the eighteenth 
century, England’s part, under Tory auspices, m the Peace of 
Utrecht, is perhaps the most conspicuous 


8 

A Credit Economy 

The latter part of the seventeenth century saw the development 
of a business organization characteristicallv modern The surplus 
wealth of the country, which was now rapidly increasing, began to 
seek opportunities for employment The hidden and unfruitful 
hoards that prudent men were wont to accumulate against a rauiy 
day began to go out of fashion — it was more profitable to miest 
The Dutch, with their Bills of Exchange and their highly developed 
banking system, had shown the possibilities of a credit economj , 
and the mere fact that there was wealth to dispose of created a 
demand for its fnntful employment 

But in order that people maj be induced to part with their 
treasured hoards credit is necessary Credit, as the name implies 
IS nothing more nor less than foith, and faith on the stock exchange 
QO less than before the altar, is the substance of things hoped for, 
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the cMdence of things not seen The motlem miser finds ns much 
pleasure m gloating o^er his passbook ns his spiritual ancestor 
m counting the coins in his strong box, and in fact considers his 
mone\ much safer m the bank, though well aware that only a small 
part of the roonc> which the bank holds for its clients has an> concrete 
being except in tlie imagination of the faithful But at the time 
of which we arc speaking, credit was far from reposing on the firm 
foundation it docs to da> Macaulaj cites the instance of Sir Dudle\ 
hiorth, a gentleman of the old school who believed in keeping his 
monc> in his own hoi-sc, a belief in which he was confirmed hj 
his having once entrusted some of it to a Lombard Street man who 
broke Charles II repudiate<l his debts to the goldsmiths, and cv cri the 
securitj of the National Debt was threatened b} the prospect of a 
Stuart Restoration The Tory party was so gravclj suspect in the 
City that, at the time of the Tory reaction in Anne’s reign, the 
Governor and directors of the Bank begged, though vainlj, of the 
Queen not to dismiss her UTiig ministers And, at best, the House 
of Commons was notoriously corrupt, and frauds on the exebequer 
were more than suspected ^ 

Nevertheless credit was steadily increasing, even to the point of 
credulity, and the foundation of the Bank had a wonderful effect 
in heartening timid owners of monev to take the plunge of investment 
Along with the growth 'of foith went the perfecting of the orgamia 
tion by which faith might be made effective In this work the Jew, 
bj Virtue of his inborn aptitude, plays a part whose importance can 
hardly be overrated Cromwell’s re admission of the Jews into 
England, as the result of Manasseh Ben Ephraim’s mission, was 
tacitly connived at bv the government of Charles II The Jew was, 
in fact, wanted so urgently that neither laws nor regulations could 
keep him out Si r Jos iah Child, governor of the East India Company 
and a distinguished economist, urged that they might be naturabzed 
and despite all laws to the contra^, they succeeded an 
represented on ’Change Lucien Wolf» says that at this period they 
controlled more of the foreign and colonial trade than all the other 
alien merchants in Ixmdon put together, and Addison writes of them 
as “the instruments with which the most diverse nations converse 
with one another and by which mankind are knit in a general 
correspondence *’ 

The figure of the great Jew financier, on whom governments 
depend to solve their monetary difficulties, now comes into prominence 
‘ Quoted in the Encyebpaaha Dntanmea, article Jom 
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possible for a tradition of honour to grow up wthin it such as 
persadcs the modern bar or stock exchange Alreadj some of the 
artifices, not necessarily dishonourable, of modem speculations ^vere 
becoming familiar Dr Scott' tells us how bear operations and 
options had alreadj become common, and how Sir Josiah Child and 
his sonFrancis had a regular express service from the South of Ireland 
to gue them first warning of news from India The Jew 'Medina, 
as We saw, went one better when he bribed the Commander in Chief 
at the front to act as his newsagent, and liis compatriot, Sir Manasseh 
Lopez, succeeded in netting a prodigious haul out of a false report 
of the Queen’s death Nor were the Gentiles much behind m com 
niercial “ slimness ”, for when the Old East India Company was 
fighting for its life against the New, it deliberately engineered a run 
on the Bank os a move in the game 

All this time the stnicturc of British business was being built 
up at a prodigious rate This will be evident if we study Dr Scott’s • 
figures of the capital in>ested m joint stock companies About the 
time of Ebzabeth’s accession this was somewhere m the neighbour 
hood of ten thousand pounds By 1695 the figure had nsen to fi\ c 
millions— in a dozen of jears the five millions had become ten, 
ten years later still it had risen to twenty, and only three years 
later, at the height of the South Sea Bourn the nominal capital 
invested m these concerns stood at the prodigious total of fifty 
millions, not much less than a seventh of the total estimated wealth 
of the country 

It must not be imagined that the progress was even On the 
contrary, it involved a series of more or less violent fluctuations — 
booms and depressions following on one another’s heels The dram 
On the national resources caused by 'William III s struggle mth 
k-ouis XTV showed itself m a debt of seventeen and a half millions, 
adverse exchanges, the susjension of cash payments by the Bank 
and the necessity for a thorough recoinage Towards the end. of tba 
Spanish Succession War there was another heavy slump which 
was only ended by the prospect of peace and the Tory scheme for 
paying off the debt 

Nevertheless the figures we have cited tell their own tale of 
mpidly increasing commercial activity There is good reason to 
believe that towards the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centunes both England and France had temporarily 

J Joinl Sloci; Companta vol 1 p 358 
Op cil Vol 1 passim 
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succeeded m realizing the ideal at nhtcli they so sedulously aimed, 
and vere importing more of the precious metals than thej paid out 
This theorj was first put fon^ard by Herr ^\c^nhcr Sombart,^ and 
it certainlj seems borne out by Dr Scott’s figures, so far as England 
is concerned The three sources of this monetary stream, according 
to Herr Sombart, were the immigration of rich Huguenots, many of 
whom brought their fortunes with them, the influ't of Dutch and 
Portuguese Jews, and the “fa\ourable” balance of the export trade 
This last item Herr Sombart nttnbutc> to the Dutch trade, the 
Spanish trade after our differential advantages under the treaty of 
Utrecht (which were perhaps not so considerable os might Iiave been 
expected), and the famous Methuen Treaty concluded w ith Portugal 
m 1703, which acted as u pipe by which the com of Brazil, at the 
rate — so it was computed— of fifty thousand pounds weekly, was 
passed to England 

Now the result of anj large increase of money is to create a 
demand Tor its profitable employment, and licnte to provide a 
golden opportunity for the speculator and company promoter 
And it IS certain, whether or not we go the whole with Herr 
Sombart in his explanation, that tins period witnesse^l a fever of 
speculative activity without example or precedent, culminating in 
France in the Mississippi Bank ramp, and in England m the boom 
and erasli of 1720 

The history of this extraordinary outburst of human folly is 
^complicated in the extreme, but it was the product of one simple 
fallacy on the subject of credit The discover} of how to conduct 
vast transactions, with no more formaht} than the transfer of a 
little written or printed paper, made men rush to the conclusion 
that the} had discovered a new talisman But whatever ma} be 
true of religion there is nothing more certain in business trans 
actions than this that fnitli or credit, without works is dead 
Wealth cannot be called into being by a stroke of the pen, ond credit 
that IS not based on solid foundations of wealth and industry i® a 
bluff, which IS bound sooner or later to be called 

It IS the neglect of this truth that accounts for the collapse of 
Law s vast schemes in France and of the contemporar} South Sea 
Bubble in 1* ngland John Iaw was a clever Scottish adv enturer, 
but a born plunger and megalomaniac, who succeeded in getting 
control of French finance shortly after the death of Louis XIV 
He had dazzling schemes for relieving France of the crushing debt 
* The Quinieesenee of Ci^ilaleem p 312 ct seq 
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bequeathed herbs “ /e Jfoi SofaVt’* v,uts Unfurtunatcl> IIjc scilt 
fuimdalion of this splendid superstructure was the profit to be 
dcnsctl bs trading sutli the neu colony of Louisiana, sshich hnppcncil 
to > icld no cli\ tdends w orth s{»eaking of Tlie greatness of tlie cmsli 
"as proportioned to the blindness of French faith in Lass’s promises 
In England the same ignorance and crcdulils led to sers similar 
results Mhen the Tones came in, after the Saehevcrcll affair, 
thes found themsclses saddled with a large and unpopular ^^hlg 
debt, mostls m the form of annuities Ihis, despite the fears of the 
City, thes did not dare repudiate, but the sballoss intelligence of 
Oxford ssas struck bs the possibility of paying it off by a smart piece 
of finesse In common ss-ith many of his country men, he sasv visions 
of unlimited sscalth to be derived from the trade svith Spanish 
America, and accordingly turned to llic South Sea Company, svhich 
"as formed for trading svith all lands King betsscen the Orinoco 
and Tierra del Fuego The bargain he struck svas to the effect that 
the company, in return for certain privileges, should take over part 
of the debt, for svhich the government ssould pay them n rate of 
interest losscr than that sshich they would themselves have to pay 
to the annuitants, and decreasing after a term of years It svas the 
company's hope to get llie creditors to exchange their annuities 
for the company’s stock, svhich was deliberately inflated to an 
enormous premium, so that a hundred pound share ssould extinguish 
an annuity capitalized, say, at three hundred In this they svere,-* 
at first, coaspicuously successful 

TS.O with Onren Anne Suit thr> cr.hr.i*.n 
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disgorge b\ an act of retrospecli\e legislation, and their plunder 
was restored, as far as possible, to their victims 

So ended the first and greatest of commercial panics, and the 
ss’stem of credit, though still imperfectlj understood, sias ne\er 
again, not e%cn during the railway mania of 1847, made subject 
to such crude abuse For good or ill, a credit economy hod come 
to stay. 


0 

The UvioH of Great Britaiv 
The period of transition between the Revolution and the 
Hanoverian succession nos marked b> events in Scotland and 
Ireland of a strangely contrasted nature It would perhaps be an 
exaggerated but ccrtamlj a plausible statement that the best and 
worst events in our history were respective!) tlie free Union with 
Scotland and the treacherous enslavement of Ireland effected by 
the Penal Code The one brought a union of hearts so complete 
that it IS difficult for an)one nowadays to imagine the possibility 
of separation, the other left a legacj of hatred and revenge that 
casts a shadow over the hopes not onl> of the British Commonwealth, 
but, to some extent, of civilization itself 

And jet, to all appearance, there was no reason why events 
should have taken such a diUcrenl course in our two sister 
nationalities When William HI landed at Torbay, it would have 
been difficult to decide whether the sentiment of national 
independence burned more fiercely in Irish or in Scottish breasts 
The Irishman certainly had the heavier tale of wrongs to recount, 
but the Scot was bj no means without his oim score against English 
aggression, and he had what the Inshman had not, the proud 
consciousness of having mamtained his independence of England 
at the sword s point The sentiment of ** Scots wha hae ’’ was bv 
no means the invention of Bums but was as old, and older than, 
that minstrel of Bruce and liberty, John Barbour There is little 
doubt that with wisdom and Christianity, England could have 
forged a chain between herself and Ireland, as strong as that which 
now binds her to Scotland But in her dealings with Ireland she 
has been neither wise nor Christian 

MTiy should there have been this contrast between England s 
Scottish and Irish policies T Partly the cause may be sought m 
differences of temperament and natural sympathy, partly m the fact 
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that whereas England was fain to bargain svith Scotland, she had 
Ireland at her mercy. 

The Lowland Scot had enough English or Northumbrian blood 
in his veins to give him a certain bond of understandmg wth his 
Southern neighbours He was, almost of temperamental necessity, 
a Protestant, though a Protestant of a more logical and thorough 
type than the comparatively easy going Anglican He was energetic, 
efficient, commercial But the Irish Celt has ever been a strange 
and incomprehensible being to the Englishman His incontinence 
of imagination, his unrehabihty, the dream world in whicli he loves 
to take refuge, are things calculated to arouse suspicion and antipathy 
in the Engbsh mind And, worst of all from the point of view of 
the seventeenth century Englishman, he ivas a Papist, perpetually 
on the qui utve, so it was supposed, to subject freeborn Englishmen 
to the yoke of any tyrant who might arise at Whitehall, and of the 
Triple Tyrant who was perpetually plotting death and torture from 
his fastness among the Seven Hills As the most popular of all 
political songs made the Irishmen say 
“ Now de heretics eft go down, 

LUbbullerot BuUenalal 
By Chruh and Saint PatncL de land's our own I 
hero, Jero. etc ’ 

Perhaps the most unfortunate circumstance of all m our relations 
with Ireland was that there had never been anything remotely 
corresponding to an Irish Bannockburn ?Ias$acres there had been 
and troublesome guerilla warfare, but no prominent instance in 
which an English army had taken a fair and square beating from 
Irishmen The most deadly of all hatreds is one that is tinged with 
contempt, and such a hatred the English cherished for the “ 'vihl 
Irish *' who were perpctuallv defeated and yet remained obstmnfclv 
unconquercd in spirit It was different with the Scots, to whom 
the English Parliament had Teccntl> offered humiliating concessions 
in the hour of need, whose msasion of England had brought down 
the personal government of Charles I, and whose intervention had 
turned the scale in the first Civil War And the Scots, it must be 
remembered, had intervened on what was, at least formally, the 
constitutional side, whereas an Irish army, whether rnistd by 
Stratford for Charles I, or Tyteonnel for James II, was the last 
resort of encroaching Royalty 

Tlie English Revolution of 1 G 89 had placed Scotland in a position 
of formidable independence The Rcstomtion had seen the F piscopnl 
Church and Liturgy set up, and the terrible Presbyterian Kirk was 
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reduced, for the time, to tl>e position of n proscnbcl nml persecuted 
sect, like the sarious liodifs of rnglisli dissenters Hut the Church 
was too eloseli identified "dh Uisine Hnjlit to he n safe support 
for n Parhamentars King, and Uilliam III had not long been on the 
throne hefore the Kirk mu'! restorcl to its old predominance ns the 
established Church of Scdtbind 

There follmicd a period during which it might hose seemed 
kh,a.k>AaeSc*,a,>.sakass.a.k«i<sK'o''<l heading, lor mCMtable separa- 

tion The Scottish Parliament had neser hefore heen so strong 
nor so assertisc of its rights, and an intense and hitter nationalism 

was rising throughout the Howlands Such Cm alier lo> alts ns had 

centred round the House of Slunrt was now all for the King oi cr the 
seas, and the lojaltj of the Scottish kVlilgs for a Dutch soscrelgn 
^^as hut tepid Perhaps most ongmal Scottish thinker of this 
lime Tvas a little dned up laird, ot unsullied lioncstj and atrocious 
temper, called Fletcher of Saltoun This man had been of the most 
uncompromising Whiggism, lie had come o\cr to fight for the Duko. 
of Monmouth against Jiimcs 11, and hod had to retire from the 
expedition oivmg to his h^te in pistolling a brother orficer with whom 
he had had a ditfercnce 0^ opinion o\er the use of a charger AVhen 
he came back to Scotlan<l under the auspices of William III, it uas 
not to support him or anv other monarch, but to work for an 
independent Scottish republic, and he used the whole of his powr -fu! 
influence to iieakcn the English connection ^ 

But what II as the determining motive of almost all politics v 
of this time was not rcjigiun nor national sentiment, but the sheer 
covetousness ol tlus world’s goods That motiv e had begun to olfect 
Scotland as well as Eugli^nd, not altogether to her disadvantage, 
for it diverted her thoughts, to some extent at least from the burning 
of witches in this world and souls in the next The commercial 


situation provided the powerful grievance of all against England 

'wsss, idi, -te separa"ie nation, ivtiicn ’happened to 
have the same King aS her neighbour and this situation England 
had no hesitation m exploiting to the full Scotland was as vet 
a poor and backward cuhntiy, her towns were small and her manu 
factures undeveloped, so that it nas in the power of EnMand to 
freeie her out by n policy of ruthless protection By the Navigation 
Act Scotland iias cut off from the lucrative colonial trade, and by 
the customs barrier from profitable intercourse with England ^ 
Ibe close of the century was marlted by a commercial disaster 
which demonstrated ohce and for all how deadly to Scottish trade 
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was the jealousv of EDglishmen, and what a handicap it was to the 
Scots to be ruled by one who was to all intents and purposes King 
of s hostile nation TTie Bubble spirit which looked for immense 
returns from trade in distant seas, came to Scotland before it sw cpt 
over France and England A great Scottish company was to be 
formed, at first with the object of trading with the Indies, and the 
scanty capital of the Northern Kingdom was poured into a scheme 
so agreeable to national pride and private cupiditj But the Scottish 
adventurers found themselves headed off e^e^>■whe^e b\ Enghsh 
jealousy, and the influence of their own soiereign When William 
had made it clear to the authorities at Hamburg, which the company 
had hoped to make its headquarters, that he not onl j discountenanced 
but was activelj hostile to the scheme, it became e\ ident that the 
Indies were barred to Scotland 

Then, m an evil hour, the projector. ilhnm Paterson, conceii cd 
the idea of planting a Scottish colony on the Isthmus of Darien 
which he took to be the nodal point of the world’s commerce 
Scotland went mad o%er the project, the national canniness was 
thrown to the winds, the country was stripped bare in order to plant 
three successive expeditions on a pestilential swamp within the 
Spanish sphere of influence Eicrj-thmg went wTong, English 
colonial goiemors displaced a brutal indifference to the wants and 
sufferings of these Scots, and at last the Spaniards, in o^emhclmlng 
force, came and finished off what the fcier had left Few indccil 
of the adventurers returned home, Scotland had been bled white 
for no advantage whatever 

It was this Darien fiasco that brought matters to a head between 
England and Scotland Tlie Union of Crowns was evidently an 
impossible arrangement from the Scottish point of view, so long 
as it merel) siK*cceded in saddling Scotland with a monarch activclv 
hostile to her interests Tlie accession of Anne, though she was 
pcrsonallj more agreeable to Scottish sentiment than her predecessor, 
did not ease the situation The Scollivh Parlianicnt soon made it 
clear that on her death thej had no intention of holding themselves 
bound to the llanovenan Succession, and fxtorted the rojnl assent 
to an act winch gave them the choice of nnv sovereign wiio would 
preserve Scotland’s independence of Fngland It onl) necdetl the 
death of o bv no means health) vsoman to undo the work of the jiavt 
centuT), and, in all probabilitv, to revive the old Franco Scottish 
alliance, which would eertamlv have had the effect of keeping 1 nglvml 
too busy at home to allow of her overseas rri>ansion ^^eanwhlle, 
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Scottish nationalism, inflamed not only by the memory of Danen 
but b> that of the massacre of Clan Macian at Glencoe, a tspical 
incident of Highland \sarfare but one m which the English govern 
mentMns implicated, had nsen to a pitch of unprecedented bitterness 
An English merchant captain and two of his company w ere executed 
on a trumped up charge of piracy for no better reason than that 
ihej iicre Englishmen The prospects of Union might well have 
seemed hopeless 

But m this seemingly desperate situation statesmanship and 
good will triumphed as they have seldom triumphed in history 
In spite of misunderstanding and legitimate grievances on both 
sides of the Border, the more sensible and far sighted members of 
both nations sow to what a disaster they were drifting, and determined 
that if by an> reasonable arrangement it could be avoided, that 
arrangement should he made After all, the Protestant interest 
bound them together, if only the Scottish inind could be relieved 
from the fear of prelacy and an Anglicized Church, and Scotland 
vrould haa e much to gam if the doors of English and colonial trade 
were opened to her Besides, Marlborough’s victories were a glory 
m which Scottish sentiment would be proud to share, and did not 
raise the prestige of a French aUiance m popular imagination 

The sms of the English Whigs, and they are many, may well 
be condoned m view of the wisdom and tact which they displayed 
m handling this supremely important question Without any 
pretence of haggling, they aimed consistently and with clear purpose 
at amving at a large and generous settlement bv which the two 
nations could be bound not only formally, but in heart and spirit 
Two strong teams of commissioners were appointed, consisting of 
the most distinguished men of each nation favourable to a settle 
ment and they accompUshed their work in astonishingly short tune 
and almost without friction 

The effect of what they did was tn annihilAtrL tJui. Bnjyiiui «n. 
temporal matters but to establish it, as long as Churches should 
endure m things spiritual They mode the revolutionary discovery 
that men could get on verj well together, and yet differ in their 
methods of worshipping God 'When the traveller took the road 
northward from Berwick on Tweed he passed from under the 
auspices of a parson to those of a minister, and found the chance 
at least on sue da> s of the w eek, quite tolerable Church and Kirk 
were m fact, to gang their am gaits and waUop their owm ni. gers 
for the future 
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But jt might have seemed an impossible task, in the inflamed 
state of Scottish feeling, to induce an ancient Parliament to transform 
itseF into an insignificant group of political hangers on at West* 
minster But Par]iamentar> institutions Imd never struck anv deep 
roots into Scottish soil, nor had Parliament played the conspicuous 
role in Scotland that it had in England It ivas only after the 
accession of ^Villiam III that it became a serious debating assemblj, 
and ceased to delegate its poners to a committee Even then, it 
could not rnal the influence of that democratic and intensely 
national body, the General Assembly of the Kirk 

The root of its failure is, we believe, to be found in the fact that 
English law, which is the life of English Parliamentary institutions, 
had failed to hold its own in Scotland The Parliamentarj instinct 
was not there, and the plant of constitutional development withered 
as It had done everywhere else under the blighting influence of 
Roman law The Scottish mmd was too logical to adapt itself to 
the tenacious cult of established right and precedent, and Messrs 
Bicey and Rait ^ have shrewdi) pointed out that patnotn. Scots, 
such as Hume, Sir Walter Scott and Carlyle, have seldom displayed 
either sympathy with or comprehension of Parhamentary institii 
tions Scots have delighted to dwell on the romantii, loyalty of 
chieftains to a sovereign or the dour faith tliat redeemed the narrow- 
ness of Presbyterism but few of them, unless, like Macaulay, they 
have been more or less Anglicized, could understand the veneration 
that Englishmen entertain lor the name of Hampden 

It may truly be said that nothing in the life of the Scottish 
Parliament became it like the leaMiig it Opposition to the trentv, 
as concluded by the Commissioners, was intense, and it was even 
stronger outside the walls The balam-o in Parliament was held 
by a middle group nicknamed the ” squadrons volante ”, and these 
threwf in their decisive weight on the treaty side There were, of 
course, the usual riots by wrhich dispnmtled nationalism is wont to 
relieve its feelings but the treaty was passed, never to he rescinded 
Its full advantages were not immediately apparent, a number of 
Scottish merchants, taking the advantage of the transition to cirvum 
vent the English customs managed to flood the market with cheap 
goods, and, what was more senous, the Scottish textile indusfn 
suffered grasely from the full blast of English competition It 
was only after the generation that hnd made the treaty had passed 
away, that its positive advantages began to be reaped, and Scothmd 
> on Union 
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wts started on )»cr career of industrial prosperity . Perhaps it vvas 
not the least of the bcncrils she densed that, by the appeal from 
the Scottish Court of Session to the English House of Lords, the 
influence of the English Common Law uos again brouglil to bear 
on Scottish Jurisprudence* 


10 

TiiF Esslasemlst of Ireland 
It might seem incredible that the nation that so triumphantly 
soiled thL problem of its relations with Scotland should base failed 
so shameriiili and completely in its dealings nith Ireland All that 
matters m that nrctched story is briefly told Tlie Restoration 
had not, on the nhole, been a bad time for Ireland Expediency 
had impelled the triumphant Cas alters to a settlement which left 
the Roundhead adventurers in possession of most of their ill gotten 
lands, and a policy of ruthless greed was inaugurated in the steps 
which England took to kill by legislation the nil important Irish 
cattle Inde But Ireland had her woollen industry to fall back 
upon, and under the rule of Ormonde, one of the noblest Cavaliers 
of the old school, her religion, if not formalK tolerated, was, except 
during the hy stena of the Popish plot, genemUy winked at 

It was, however, the Catholic James who ensured the nun of 
Ireland This time the Popish plot was a real one, and England 
knew it The man whom James selected to carry out his policy 
and eventually made Lord Lieutenant under the title of Earl of 
Tyrtonncl was a reckless Insh adventurer, whose brother, the 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, had died m jail during the scare 
of the plot Tyteonnel went about bis work of preparing the triumph 
of Rome w ith the thoroughness but not the discretion of a Strafford 
'Tift'ifgttrfiA'^rte'whhTnsmnanvvhowas tonppearin arms to subvert 
English liberty and religion now became a veritable bogey, and with 
the deposition of James, all shadow of pretence wns thrown off 
The first thing that Louis XIV, whose persecution of Huguenots 
was sUll fresh in the English mmd, did, was to send James, with 
French aid, to establish himself m Ireland with a view to making 
this e\ entually a secure Catholic base for the reconqiiest of England 
Two things now happened ocactly calculated to inflame English 
indignation against Ireland A Parliament met m Dublin, composed 
almost wholly of Catholics which, although it showed itself capable 
of both sense and tolerance, was earned away b\ an unhappy though 
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easilj iinderstandnhlc spirit of revenge The whole settlement of 
land, to which, in the course of a generation, the country hat] shaken 
itself down, was reversed by a stroke of the pen, and an iniquitous 
and indiscriminate Act of Attainder was passed in which the lists 
of those ordered to return at once or suffer penalty of treason was 
not even promulgated James grumbled that this had been rammed 
down his throat, and had enough honour left in him to reject a 
modest proposal of Louis’s representative, the Comte D’Avaux, 
for the massacre of all Protestants in Ireland 

The second stimulant of English feeling was the siege of the 
Protestant garrison of Londonderry which although the government 
was m no hurrv to relieve it, focussed the attention of the English 
people by its sheer length and heroism, and in Ulster, ever since, 
has formed the basis ot a veritable romance of Protestantism Men 
who had no bowels for the wrongs and sufferings endured by Papists 
were profoundly moved when they heard how men of their own 
religion had kept on hoping against hope for relief to arrive, how 
the brutal enemv commander had driven poor Protestant countryfolk 
to starve under the walls in order to extort surrender, how the 
reliev ing ships had at last appeared, and how s cry of anguish had 
gone up from the garrison when one of them had grounded And 
then followed a landing and an easj victory by ^Villiam in person 
over a Irish army that sought, on the Boyne, to bar his southward 
march to Dublin, and a final battle of Aughrim, where the Irish, 
with victory m their grasp, fled in panic on the death of their French 
commander English sentiment towards Ireland vs as boss ever 
unjustly tinged with that cold ruthlessness tliat is born of contempt 
After Aughrim the last hope of Ireland lay in the army which 
had taken refuge behind the waUs of Limerick, a town which had 
already been distinguished bv the bloody repulse of the Dutch King 
himself from before its walls This time it was besieged by one of 
Vt illiam’s compatriots called Gtnkell, and the situation was a critical 
one as, though the garrison did not know it, a strong French oxpedi 
tion was on its way to retrieve the situation Gmkell wisely judged 
it best to end the war m Ireland by conceding terms to the Irish 
people as a vrhole, m return for the surrender of their armj The 
effect of this Treaty, about which there has been a good deal of not 
very creditable quibbling is abundantly plain to anv man of honour 
or impartiality , and it was that the Catholics should be restored to 
the position and rights they had held in the reign of Charles II 
But feeling had been embittered bevond the point at which honour 
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counts m the ntfairs of nations, and to the escrlastmg shame of the 
English Parliament and nation, it was decided to regard the lYcnly 
of Limerick as a scrap of paper, and the Irish as a conquered people 
to be stamped iplo the dust, plundered and persecuted, with a 
scientific thoroughness more worthy of the Old Testament Jews 
than of a Chmtikn people 

The sickening story of the senes of Acts known as the Penal 
Laws has been told so often that there is no need to do more than 
bnefiy allude to its more salient features The Catholics were 
harassed and persecuted in e\ery possible way. The law was turned 
into an instrument of minute injustice , m almost every transaction 
of life the Catholic found the scales weighed against him ; he was 
not allowed to educate his children in his own religion ; bv pretending 
to be a Protestant an iindutiful son could moke Iiim a tenant 
for life { if he died his children were tom away from their Catholic 
relations and handed over to a Protestant guardian j should he own 
a horse any Protestant who liked could ride off on it by simply giv mg 
five pounds vn exchange All eccltstasUcfll dignvtanes and regular 
pnesta of the Catholic religion were liable to transportation The 
Catholic was, m fact, something worse than an outlaw, he was, if 
we may com the expression, an anti law When we hear of tlie 
proverb that the laws of Ireland arc made to be broken, we must 
remember how long the Irish people were governed by a law which 
would truly merit the censure, applied by the English to the old 
Brehon law “ A damnable law that is no law, hateful to God and 
man ” 

Such was the covetousness of English policy that, in its lust to 
smash every Insh industry except those directly serviceable to 
Britain, it had not even the consistency to keep its hands out of 
Protestant pockets By suffocating one industry after another 
and by cutting off Irish trade from the colonies and from the East, 
Britain was pressing no less hard on her own Protestant garrison 
than on the Catholics To crown all this stupidity, the religion 
of this garrison was frowmed upon little less than that of the Catholics 
themselves Even the Toleration Act of IC89, by which the Lnglisli 
Dissenters had obtained relief from the worst provisions of the 
Clarendon Code, was not extended to Ireland As a consequence 
of these religious and material handicaps, sturdy non conformists, 
m their thousands, emigrated abroad, and their descendants helped 
to stiffen that army of Washmgton which was to humble Encland’s 
pride in the dust 
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Ireland now entered upon a long period of ihisery Ihe Catholic 
pcasantr>,i deprived of all incentive to profitable industry, sank 
into idleness and squalor, content for the most part to Keep them- 
selves alive on any terms whatever The Catholic landowners, 
a dwindling minority with no secunty of tenure, tried to make quick 
profits on their land by turning it to pasture, and thus the hands that 
might have found employment in tillage were left idle Recurrent 
famines swept over the island, one of them at least comparable to 
the Black Famine of 1819 Smuggling, now an honourable attempt 
to evade iniquitous laws, was practised on a vast scale, secret 
societies, murderous and cruel, were the natural products of such 
a soil Gradually and unperceivcd, the last vestiges of the old Celtic 
culture flickered out , even the language began to fall into disuse 

And yet the lush clung with n passive and unconscious heroism 
to their nationality, to their verv soul Perhaps the conquerors 
were not really anxious for conversions — a helot is for many purposes 
easier to deal with than a free man— but wliether this was so or not, 
the Irish continued to support their priests, and m illegal hedge 
schools the old Irish love for learning found such satisfaction as 
it could Emigration was not so common among them as among 
the Protestants except for one purpose, always dear to an Irishman, 
that of fighting Gentlemen and peasants, they went abroad to 
France and, indeed, anywhere that military employment could 
be obtained The population of Ireland at the time of the Revolution 
was something less than a million, and it is computed that, in the 
next sixty years, not far short of half this number took serv ice under 
the JieuT de Jys It was these men who, with cries of revenge for 
the treachery of Limerick, charged home on the devoted English 
column at Fontenoy, few of whose members it may safely be asserted, 
had ever heard of the treaty or its violation But such is ev er the 
logic of revenge, even of just revenge 

11 

TffE PaSSIWO op SfvSTERV 

"When John Locke was acting as the first Lord Shaftesbury’s 
philosophic mentor, a little party of friends assembled in the chambers 
allotted him by his patron at Exeter House They had been 
discussing some subject without getting very much further, when 
Locke startled the company by the profound suggestion that before 
going on with this or any other discussion it would be as well to 
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laVe stocV of their onvti understandmijs, in order to fmd out v liat 
the human mmd i\as qtiahried to deal with, and how far its processes 
were vahd as a cnlcnon of truth Tins resulted m Locke’s jolting 
down some rough notes on the subject, out of which, taking his 
time and with characteristic taiition, he built up, in tlie course of 
some twentv jears, his most considerable philosophic treatise, the 
Es^atf on the Human l/nderjfondinij ^ 

That this should ha\e been done at all was more important 
than Locke’s wa> of doing il The \Vlug philosopher was, in fatt, 
carrjing on to another stage the mental process begun at the 
ncnaissance The man centred umserse of the 'Middle Ages was 
stiU farther undermined, now that the godlike apprehension whicli 
had hitherto been taken more or less as a matter of course was 
•itself called in question The possibility that man might be looking 
at the world through distorted glasses, or that his readj reckoner 
of logic might not eicn bo applicable for the most important uses, 
was fraught with res ohitionars possibilities Not that Locke 
himself aspired to turn the Universe on> more than the State inside 
out In philosophy as well as in politics he was a tjpical UTug, 
respectable, compromising, noncommittal He had an aserston 
that was perhaps constitutional from pushing any tram of thought 
to Its logical conclusion, and thus he was continually blinding his 
eyes to consequences that bolder spirits were quick enough to see, 
and accept 

\o useful purpose would be served, nowadays, by following 
Locke m his distinctions between pnmarj and secondary qualities 
of objects, or between sensation and rcneclion, which is not sense 
but “very like it”, as the causes of ideas These flimsy barriers 
have long ago been swept away , they were beginning to disappear 
even during the philosopher’s lifetime The impetus that Locke 
had gi\ cn to Ihoutjbk was^ scwRcly a-tfeeted. Ivaaka’s owm. eV/asta to 
check it And he occupies a position whose importante can hardly 
be overestimated, representing as he does the culmination of one 
moaement and the beginning of another For he gathers up into 
his philosophy the spirit which had found expression in the Royal 
Society during the last half of the seventeenth century, and he may 
truly be described as the father of that French ‘‘ Euhghtenment " 
which was to transform the eighteenth For the French mind has 
nothing of the M hig in it, and its clear cut logic made short work 
of Locke’s respectabilities. To Conddlflt, the psychologist, there 
was no nonsense about somethmg **acry like ” sense as a secondary 
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cause of ideas ; knowledge was sense and nothing else, and the 
human mind a machine for registering sense impressions As one 
of the idealogues of Napoleon’s day put it, “ To think is to feci ” 

^^lth the passing of Locke and Newton the leadership of the 
world's thouglit, as far as any definite meaning can be attached 
to so vague an expression, passes to French minds The almost 
sacred enthusnsm which fired the little group asscmhled m Gresham 
College burns dim indeed during the cold times of tValpoIe and the 
German Kings It is, however, a matter of indifference that where 
one plants another should water, provided that flower and fruit 
appear in due season, for the glory and hcnison not of this man or 
nation, but of all mankind 

It was not only in France that men were quick to convert Locke’s 
^\hig philosoph} into the most drastic of Iladieahsm However* 
bold he might be m his suggestions, Locke had never wavered in 
a species of cold devoutness peculiarly liis own He was careful 
to reason himself into the certainty of what he called a God, but which 
the plain man would be rather inelmed to characterize as the Supreme 
Conclusion of the mathematics For all his tolerance he would have 
persecuted anyone who, not believing in this God, refused to be so 
great a liar as to say he did He was also read} to swallow revcla 
tion and the Church, and, like Newdon, he could drive an edifying 
pen along scriptural paths 

But there was a young literary freelance eafled Tolaird, who, 
being an Irishman, had less relish for the respectabilities of the 
mind, and proceeded to deduce consequences from Locke’s specula 
tions which proved exceedingly shocking to Locke, who hastened 
to repudiate any connection with so inconvenient a disciple Locke 
had, however, himself written a treatise with the significant title 
The Reasonableness of C/ir»j/»antli/, and Toland was only following 
with somewhat greater freedom the same line of argument when he 
produced a small volume with the following long title 

" Christianity not mysterious, or a treatise showing that there is 
nothmg m the Gospel contrary to reason or above it and that no 
Christian doctrine can be propwly called a mystery " 

The conclusion from which the tVhig philosopher had tactfully 
receded was thus proclaimed bvr the Irish freelance in all its naked 
impietv To the Caesar of reason to whicli Locke had appealed 
Christianity must go It was, m fiict, a theory of nature and condiict 
like any other tVieory, and might be rigbt or wrong — Toland had at 
least enough prudence to allow it to be right To him God was a 
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spirit and to be %\orshipped m spint, and not ^Mth mysteries and 
pnestly cercmomal, about the pagan origin of ^^hlch he shrewdU 
anticipated the conclusions of modem criticism, though mthout 
the modem critic’s n ealth of et idence 

The ecclesiastical doaecotcs ncre fatrlj fluttered by this daring 
assault, and official Christjanil\ could find no belter way of 
repudiating the jurisdiction of reason than by persecuting the man 
nho appealed to it His book was consigned to the flames bj the 
\erdict of a jurv, who modestlv confessed that thes could not under 
stand a wprd of it, and therefore prudently concluded that it must 
be something extremely dangerous Pulpits were furiously 
belaboured by their outraged occupants, until it became inadvasable 
for respectable folk to be seen conversing with Poland in the streets 
He was obliged to flee from his natiie Ireland, a triumph for the 
Church militant on which pious Doctor South comments to the 
Archbishop of Dublin in the follomng terms 

“Your Parliament presently sent him packing, and without the 
help of a fagot, soon made the Kingdom too hot for him ” 

This incorrigible Irishman, whose affection for orthodoxy 
stTangel> faded to be increased by such methods of persuasion, 
actually throve on the advertisement that such attentions procured 
for his subsequent publications 

Poland IS the first and perhaps the most incisiv e of a group of 
thinkers whose activities extend over about half a centurj , and are 
known bj the name of Deists Their views were not wholly original 
even in England, for thej had been anticipated to some extent bv 
that very gallant Jacobean gentleman Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
nor were they by any means a united band like the Tractanans 
of the nineteenth centurv Their general tendency was to substitute 
a natural for a revealed religion, to cuf away from Chnstianitv one 
after the other all its supernatural props, and to leave only a vague 
entity called God, which somehow or other contrived to weigh down 
the scales on the side of righteousness “ Clmstiamty as old as 
the Creation ” the title of a work by Tindal which came to be known 
as the Bible of Deism is perhaps the best concise summary of its 
principles 

The attack on orthodoxy was made from all sorts of angles 
Anthony Collins set himself to demolish the argument founded on 
the miraculous fuffilment of prophecy, WiUiam l\ollaston poured 
irreverent ridicule on the alleged Gospel miracles Thomas Morgan 
showed a \oltairean disposition to question the morality of the Old 
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Testament ; Peter Annet turned the searchlight of criticism on to the 
Resurrection itself And yet Deism must, on the whole, be acknow 
ledged to have faded Towards the middle of the eighteenth centuiy 
it had become a spent force, and as its protagonists died off thev left 
no one to carry on their work In 1790 Burke could write of them, 
m the spirit of an advocate, but not altogether without justice 

“ They repose in lasting oblivion Who, bom within the last 
forty years, has read one word of Colhns, and Toland, and Tindal, 
and Chubb, and Morgan, and that whole race who called themselves 
Freethinkers ? Who now reads Bohrgbroke “> \\ ho ev cr read 
him through ? Ask the booksellers of London what is become of 
all these lights of the work! ” 

The true explanation of this failure would, however, have scarcely 
been palatable to that great opponent of all revolution, political or 
rebgious Fortheweaknessoftbe Deists consisted less in their having 
gone too far, than in thctr having not gone far enough for their own 
purpose For, one and all they were anxious to make believe that 
they were running with the hare of orthodoxy at the same time 
that they were hunting with the hounds of freethoiight For this 
it IS hard to blame them The law was still terribly severe upon 
freethought, and in 269$ was reinforced bj a statute specially directed 
at the new subversive doctrines, and imposing a penalty of three 
years’ imprisonment on a second offence Ihus a direct premium 
was put not upon belief, but dishonesty, and the Deists were reduced 
to proving that in spite of appearances they were really the most 
respectable Christians of all. and that their cTiticism proceeded out 
of a pure love of Christianity There is no doubt that some of them, 
at least, were sincere in their professions, if only from a subconscious 
bias in favour of the things most appertaining to tbeir temporal 
peace * 

The work of our Deists was, to o large extent, unnccessorj, since 
the French thinkers of the Felatrctisemm /were destined to do it so 
much more thoroughly c could produce no sucli drastic 
rationalists as Diderot and bis group of cncvclopaedists, no such 
ruthless cntrcivm ns that of Voltaire, no psychology so vncom 
promisingly materialist as that of Relvctms nnh CondiTiac 

12 

Augustan Complacevcv 

The age of Queen Anne was, on the wJioIe, one of boundless 
self-complftccncj The Fnglish navy ruled the seas unclmllcngcd, 
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the arm> ^\as a partaker m \ictoncs the like of ^hich |iad ne\er 
been heard of since Agmcourt, monej vas accumulating in almost 
unhea\th\ profusion And it seemed as if a neis age of light and 
reason had already daiincd to which every other age was, by com* 
panson, barbarous Literature was honoured as never before , 
statesmen did not disdain to solicit the friendship of authors, and 
a literar> dictator, like Addison, might aspire to the hand of a 
Countess The coHcc house had become a place where ideas were 
freely exchanged and where intellectual cliques might foregather 
A new type of periodical, represented by the Taller and Spectator, 
dillused an atmosphere of enlightened civility, and the art of 
journalism, fraught with such vast and dangerous potentialities, 
found its first and most bnllianl exponent m Daniel Defoe, whose 
nimble pen was at the service of any cause that it paid him to 
write up 

There is an unmistakable tendency among the men of this time 
to look upon themselves, their country, and their age, and pronountc 
all three very good This is the senous message that lies beneath 
the delightful insouciance of Pope’s Jiape of the Lock, his smile is 
one of conscious supenonty, and the humour lies m the mcongrmtv 
of modem polite activities being described m terms suitable to a 
ruder and less polished state of civilization Even Homer, before 
he can be made acceptable to this societv, must have his native 
roughness smoothed awav and be forced to appear m a garb of 
neatly rhymed and scanned iambics, for all the world as if he were 
a Red Indian chief frilled and bewjgged for a roval Icv^e 

\Ve can perhaps best realize what manner of gentlemen and 
ladies flourished at the beginning of the polite c-entury from a study 
of their tombs They are veritable monuments of self importance, 
often dwarfing everything else in the church There they stand, 
With perhaps an um or a skull between them, on the one side a 
portentous big wig, on the other his lady, both on their eternal 
dignity, and without the least attempt to look Christian or even 
amiable They lived respected, as you are very likely informed, 
and provided you keep up that respect for their effigies, you are 
welcome to speculate that there must have been very disagreeable 
old gentlemen on the earth m those days “And whv, pray,” 
thev seem to replv, “should we condescend to be anything else for 
your benefit*” 

The leiy church is racpcclcd to occommoilate itself to the 

• Family ” What once have been the chapels of saints are irow 
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rcsencd for the squire and his part} In West Peckham Church, 
in the Maidstone district, vou vrill see how the North East chapel 
has been traiisformcd for the benefit of the great house hard by, 
shut oft nith dclicatel} carved ssoodnork, and presided with curtains 
that could be drawn during the sermon, and under coser of which 
the squire could comiwse himself to sleep, by his oivn fire or, alter 
mtnclv, make an unpereeived escape by a thoughtfully pro\ided 
private door 

Perhaps the philospher who most pcrfectlv expresses the feeling 
of polite London Society in this so called Augustan age is the third 
Earl of Shaftesburj, a grandson of Charles IPs most formidable 
adversary, the founder of the title Even hod his talents inclined 
that way, the grandson would have found no scope for the close 
designs and desperate expedients by which the grandfather had 
earned the name ot Aehitophcl The cause of the oligarchy against 
the Crown had triumphed, the nch magnates, of whom the third 
Shaftesbury was one, had entered into the possession of the kingdom, 
and like Leo X with the Papacy, they had onl} to enjoy it 

Accordingly we find in Shaftesbury the urbane self assurance of 
a class whuse privilege it is to give the law not only m the State but in 
the realms of intellect Not unnaturally he anticipates the conviction 
of Doctor Fangloss that all is for the b«t in this best of all possible 
worlds— from the point of view of himself and his fellow magnates 
There was somethmg to be said for this The culture that he expounds 
in a senes of lucid and never teflious essays is that of the great 
gentleman, and it must be admitted that he, at least, gives no 
encouragement to British insulantv, reminding his countrymen 
that they have still a long way to travel before they have shed their 
native rudeness But Shaftesbury has no doubts whatever that to 
him and to other people of equally refined taste the line between 
rudeness and culture is fixed and known 

“ One who aspires to the character of a man of breedmg and 
politeness is careful to form his judgments of arts and sciences upon 
right models of perfection If he travels to Rome, he inquires which 
are the truest pieces of architecture, the best remains of statues, 
the best paintings of a Raphael or a Caraccio However antiquated, 
rough or dismal they ma> appear to bun at first sight he resolves 
to view them over and over, till he has brought himself to relish them, 
and finds their hidden graces and perfections *’ Caraccio ’ 

The cultured man will however, resolutely deny hunself the 
enjoyment of anything that hails Cntm India or Japan, or is executed 
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m the French or the Flemish stjle And if anyone is weak cnoug}j 
to find pleasure m a nankeen vase or to prefer a Rubens to n Caraccio, 
he must reflect on the dangers of forfeiting fores er his good relish 
“The art itself,” remarks his lordship sapientlj, “is severe, 
the rules ngid ” 

Shaftesbury only illustrates the disposition that is common to 
most English ssTiters of his time, to regard their culture as something 
final and almost static The world, or at least the only part of it 
that counted, had ceased to be barbarous, and its scorn of the past 
was only tempered by the still powerful influence of Spenser, of 
Shakespeare, of Milton, and even of Chaucer, about whom Dryden 
had written disceminglv, and who appeared m editions of 1687 and 
1721 But these mitigations did not alter the tendency of Augustan 
England to regard its polish as the final achie\ ement of civilization 
The figure of Addison dispensing laws to his little senate and politely 
attentive to his own applause is symbolic of his age 

This intellectual and aesthetic pnde constituted a danger to 
religion more deadly by far than the most searching criticisms of 
the Deists Shaftesbury himself has too much good taste to denounce 
beliefs that he has too much good sense to take very seriously 
He calmly suggests that the Jews would have been better advised had 
they substituted a little good natured raillery for the clumss 
expedient of crucifixion Any form of too violent emotion of 
enthusiasm — to use a favourite expression of that time — was scouted 
as a mark of ill breeding The wits who assembled m the coffee 
houses knew better than to gi\c themsches away by exposing 
their emotions, as the Elizabethans bad done It is not surprising 
that the finer emotions soon began to pensh by atrophy A deadly 
blight descended upon poetrv , the senous drama expired m the 
sonorous ranting of Addison’s Cato O liberty * O virtue ! 
0 my country I ’ ), and irrehgion became the fashionable talk of men 
who were too polite to care very much whether thev were saved or 
damned 

How thin was the seneer of this culture it is hardly necessary 
to remark Charming as it was m many of its manifestations, it 
was confined almost exclusn ely to London , in the country districts 
there were squires who could only read with difficulty and whose 
language was a hardly mtcOigible dialect itches had not yet 
ceased to plj theur unholy activities, strange and even pre Christian 
customs lingered on m remote districts the dcMl had not ceased 
actu ely to haunt Dartmoor, and in the Isle of Man they still hunted 
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the KTcn for Robin the Robbin and Jack of the Tan on Cnnstmas 
Eve pAcn in London the streets were unsafe at night by reason 
<f gangs of fashionable joung gentlemen, who made it their sport 
to torture and gouge out the eyes of innocent passers by, to roll 
women down bills in tubs, and to practice even more unpardonable 
outrages nt their expense Dean Swjft has Jilted the veil from the 
grossness of habits and conversation even of polite people in thw 
age of self conscious politeness 

Dean Swift, at any rate, was under no illusions about his age 
lie looked out upon it, w ith his clear and merciless > ision, and found 
it about as bad os it could be He was a man singularly deficient 
in constructu'e abilitv, and in the days of Jus greatest influence he 
did no more than abet the w orst schemes of the sordid faction to which 
he had attached lunisclf Uiit as a destructive critic he was deadly, 
and had a message for his age that might have turned the course 
of history had it only been understood 

His masterpiece, GttlUifr't Travels, ts an mdielment, not only 
of his countrymen, but of the human race itself He was appalled 
by the stupidit) with which the powers and energies of mankind 
were turned into perverse or suicidal channels The moral of the 
book IS that of Goethe’s Mephistopheles, 

" Life somewhat better might content him 

Cut for the heavenly light (bat thou host lent him. 

ITe calls it reason thence hb power s increased 
To be tar beastlier tlwn any beast ’ 

“The bulk of your natives,” remarks tbc King of Brobdmgnag to 
Gulliver ' appear to me to be the most pcnucious race of little 
odious vermin that Nature ever suffered to crawl upon the face of 
the earth ” 

It would have been welt if, with the enormous increase of human 
power that was to come m the eighteenth century, men had been able 
to ask whether, with their habits of mind and notions of civilization, 
they were fit to receive it Dean Swift would have onswered, 
emphatically, that they were only providing themselves with the 
means of drifting to the devil at an accelerated pace , there must 
be a mental and spiritual as well as an Industrial Revolution if 
mankmd was to survive But by the time that the need became 
urgent, Dean Swift was dead, and GulUver had passed, with Robinson 
Crusoe, into the category of amusing and instructive literature for 
the young Mankmd favoured the view of Shaftesbury, that civiliza 
tion was on the whole an excellent thing and God a genial power or 
potentate who could be trusted to make things come out right w ithout 
undue fuss on the part of His creatures 



CHAPTER III 
the PnOSE ACE 
1 

The Eclipse or Royalty 

We now pass from a period of transition and conflicting ideals 
to one of comparative stagnation, or at least of the calm which 
characterizes some broad and level reach of a river, which flows 
with a sure but hardly perceptible motion The struggle with France 
was settled for a generation, that between Divine Right and oligarchy 
had ended with the complete triumph of the latter, and this not so 
much on the merits of the cose, as owing to w hat we can only describe 
as an ovenvhelmmg run of bad luck against monarchy The people 
themselves, if we may draw any conclusions from the difference 
between the London mobs of Sachcverell s and Strafford’s times, had 
ceptainlv not weakened in their partiality for their Sovereigns, 
but no throne can prosper, unless its occupants conform to a certain 
standard of acceptability 

Since the Restoration England had been governed by what was 
practically a Frenchman, then by a Roman Catholic, next bv a 
Dutchman, and after him by an uninspiring resp'*ctable housewife 
Dut the nadir of monarchy was reached by the accession ot a German, 
whose one merit was to have been a fairly capable corrmander, 
but who was a boor, a snob, and almost certainly a murderer, who 
cared nothing for the interests of Ins new Kingdom, to which he 
greatly preferred his Electorate, and who had to talk to his ministers 
m dog "Latin because he could not understand English 

With the accession of such a monarch as George I it was clear that 
all was over with monarchy, as monarchy had heen understood by 
the Tudors and Stuarts But so strongly had the tide been flowing 
against the Crown that it is at least doubtful whether one of Anne’s 
sons, supposing him to have survived and ‘o have been a King of 
ordinary parts, could have retrieved the situation The work of the 
Revolution was inevitably to transfer the executive from the control 
of the Crown to that of a party, though neither William nor Anne 
had been content to recognize this as constitutional practice Anne’s 
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the wren for Hobm the Bobbin and Jack of the Tan on Cnns 
Eve Even in London the streets were unsafe at night bi 
ff gangs of fashionable young gentJemen, who made it tht 
to torture and gouge out the eyes of innocent passers b>, 
iiomen down hills jn tubs, and to practice even more unpardo 
outrages at their expense Dean Swift has lilted the veil frorr 
grossness of habits and conversation even of polite peojile in t 
age of self conscious politeness 

Dean Swift, at any rate, was under no illusions about his age 
He looked out upon it, with his clear and merciless vision, and found 
it about as bad as it could be He was a man singularly deficient 
in constructive ability, and in the days of his greatest influence he 
did no more than abet the worst schemes of the sordid faction to which 
he had attached himself But as a destructive critic he was deadly, 
and had a message for his age that might have turned the course 
of history had it only been understood 

His masterpiece, Gitlhver's Travels, is an indictment, not only 
of his countrymen, but of the human race itself He was appalled 
by the stupidity with which the powers and energies of mankind 
were turned into perverse or suicidal channels The moral of the 
book 18 that of Goethe’s Mephistopheles, 

Lite somewhat better migbt content him 
But for the heavenly light that thou hast lent him 
He calls it reason theoce hb power i increased 
To be tar beastlier than any beast 

“ The bulk of your natives,’ remarks tfae King of Brobdmgnag to 
Gulliver ‘ appear to me to be the most pernicious race of little 
odious vermin that Nature ever suffered to crawl upon the face of 
the earth ” 

It would have been well if with the enormous increase of human 
power that was to come in the eighteenth century, men had been able 
to ask whether with their habits of mind and notions of civilization, 
they were fit to receive it Dean Swift would have answered, 
emphatically, that they were only providing themselves with the 
means of drifting to the devil at an accelerated pace , there must 
be a mental and spiritual as well as an Industrial Revolution if 
mankind was to survive But by the time that the need became 
uigcnt, Dean Swift was dead and Gulbver had passed, with Robinson 
Crusoe, into the category of amusmg and instructive literature for 
the young ^lankind favoured the view of Shaftesbury, that civiliza 
tion was on the whole an excellent thing, and God a genial power or 
potentate who could be trusted to make things come out right w ithout 
undue fuss on the part of His creatures 
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of power as the complaisance or disunion of its ministers might afford^ 
For the first time, perhaps, in our history, the demise of a soscrsign 
IS an affair of such minor importance ns hardly to rufile the political 
surface A dapper and strutting German has stepped into the 
shoes of a boorish and surly one- that is all What roj ally had been 
and what it had become, is best reali2ed from two pictures reproduced 
in Professor Pollard’s hioluUon of ParUament, each of a speech from 
the throne to the assembled Houses In one Queen Elizabeth sits 
alone on a raised dais within \vhosi» sacred area not a Leicester nor 
a Burleigh dares to intrude , m the other little George II sits on 
the same dais, but this time xjuite a number of figures are crowding 
round the throne m the most familiar and matter of course way. 
So much for Di\me Right I 

It must not be imagined that this degradation of the Crown from 
its old dignity and prerogative wa? accepted as final by those who 
clung on to the Tory tradition But the allegiance of the Tones 
"as duided just where the sentiment of Dnine Right was strongest, 

»t centred not round a Hano^erlan usurper, but round a legitimate 
so\ereign of the Stuart line Oxford, m particular, was a hotbed 
of Jacobite sentiment, eupeptic Fellows passed their port glasses 
o^c^ the water bottle when the King’s health was proposed, and as 
Green informs us m his delightful Oxford Studies, “ the ‘ freshman ’ 
"ho arrived at Oxford with a heart full of lo>ol traditions saw 
the few ^\higs outlawed, discountenanced, and jeered at, scouted 
by liie society of their college, disqualified for preferment, \isitcd 
"ilh the utmost se\crity on the most trilling breach of discipline ” 
All over the country there were squiies who professed loyalty to 
James III, and in lancashire. where they were partici larly strone 
some of them, both during the “ fifteen " and the “ forty fivA ” 
"ere ready to gne their h\es for the cause, but as a general riile’ 
their professions were not to be taken much more seriously than 
bquire Western’s desire to «ec “ twenty thousand honest Frenrb 
^en ' landed on our shores 


A more practical ime a as taken by Bolingbroke, who had bolted 
to trance to escape the sengeanee of the WTiigs. had mined H, 
Pretender and got snubbed and dismissed for his pains and at last 
been permitted to return home through the tolerance of his opponents 
He now saw clearly enough thnt the Tones, m suppoS^ng the 
I retender, were putting the.r mono, on the wrong horse . d 
aeeordmglj he sought to place a new and reconstrufted T ’ 

-t the sersiee of any member of the House of Hanover with ren.™ 
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'^very triumph m getting rid of her Whigs had but substituted the 
rule of one faction for that of Ihb other. 

Even before her death the reins of pouer had been silently 
withdrawn from her Imnds She had never ceased to preside at 
the meetings of that inner council of ministers irJnch had de> eloped 
^vithm the old Privy Council, and over this even George I, with his 
dog Latin, continued to preside But uherc ministers are all of one 
way of thinking, or have interests in common of which the Sovereign 
does not partake, no power on earth can prevent those of them who 
dominate their party councils from meeting together m secret, 
and reducing the deliberations held in the Sovereign’s presence to 
a pre determined formality Given a party ministry, government 
by a party committee, or, as we now call it, a cabinet, follows as 
inevitably as night follows day 

George I had come in practically as a Whig nominee, and so long 
as the only alternative was, as most Englishmen would have put it, 
a Frenchified Papist, it was inevitable that the \Vhig pirtj should 
hold the reins of power For King and people alike there was no 
practicable alternative to the rule of the Whig bosses, so long as 
these could hang together But even so, we must beware, as always 
ui dealing with English institutions, of too sweeping geneialization 
Ihe Crown, though it had lost the key of the position in the control 
of Its ministers, still retained a good deal of power and prestige 
For when a party has obtained so sweeping a victory that its power 
IS not seriously threatened from without, it is seldom that its members 
contrive to hang together very closely, and this may give the Crown 
an opportunity to throw m its weight in fav our of this or that minister 
with decisive effect The first spht m the party brought into power 
that section of the Whigs which was headed by the two Lords, 
Sunderland and Stanhope, who followed the King to Hanover and 
humoured him in his Electoral policy And ev en the great Sir Robert 
Walpole had reason to tremble at the advent of a new and probably 
unfriendly sovereign in George II, and was fain to avail himself 
of the friendly support of Queen Caroline Not only the King, but 
even the King’s mistress, could exercise such influence as to make 
her favour a lucrative source of income 

Except for the coming into operation of the Act of Settlement, 
with its provisions reinforcing those of tlie Rill of Rights, the Crown 
retained its pow er formally unimpaired In reality the W hig cause, 
that of an oligarchy though not altogether of a class, had triumphed 
so completely .that the Crown had sunk to such unconsidcred trifles 
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of power a-, the complaitancc or disunion of its ministers might afford 
For the first time, perhaps, in our historj . the demise of n sol ereign 
IS an athir of such minor importance ns hnrdlj to rultle the political 
surface A dapper and strutting German has stepped into the 
shoes of a boorish and surly oner- that is all What roj alty had been, 
and « hat it had become, is best realized from tivo pictures reproduced’ 
m Professor Pollard’s biclulion of Parliamcnl, each of a speech from 
the throne to the assembled Houses In one Queen Elizabeth sits 
alone on a raised dais within whose sacred area not a Leicester nor 
a Burleigh dares to intrude , in the other little George 11 sits on 
the same dais, hut this time quite a number of ligures are crowding 
round the throne in the most familiar and matter of course wav 
So much for Die me Right * 

It must not he imagined that this degradation of the Crown from 
Its old dignity and prerogative was accepted as hnal by those who 
clung on to the Tory tradition But the allegiance of the Tories 
was divided just where the sentiment of Divine Right was strongest 
It centred not round a Hanoverian usurper, but round a legitimate 
sovereign of the Stuart line Oxford, m parlieuhr, was a hotbed 
or Jacobite sentiment eupeptic Fellows passed their port glasses 
over the water bottle when the King’s health was propoL fnd as 
Green informs us in his delightful Oxford Slodier. ’ the ■ freshman ’ 
who arriv ed at Oxford vvitli a heart full of loyal traditions saw 
the few Whigs outlawed discountenanced and jeered at, scouted 
wdh tV“T‘^°'' f'-c preferment, visited 

A oler t “f ■'■^'■Phne ” 

James m T 7 T ""'i '“Fclty to 

James, III, and in I ancashire where they were partici larlv 

^ome of them both during the fifteen * andC " fo f 

were ready to give their lives foe the cause, hut as a geneml r^Je' 
Somre'’Tv "a'"’ "■ ’“'riouslv Smi 

Pretender and got snubbed and dismissed for llis p’ams aoT'i l‘''' 

been jicrmittcd to return home throogh the tolerance of hw 

He now saw clearlj enough that the Tone? ,n PPonents 

Pretender, were putting ,Lr money o^The vrorr'"" 
a^rdmglj he sought to place a new and reeomta, , T’ 
at the service of any member of the House rfrnoTertuhTnT: 
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enough to sec its advantages Th«^ sermon was })reached, for want 
of a better disciple, to the emptiest and stupidest of them all, that 
Prince Frederick, of whom a lucky tennis ball relieved the country. 

llolmgbroke's idea was that the King should frankly accept the 
constitutional limitations imposed by the Revolution, and seek to 
establish Ins power on a buis of popular support He saw m what 
the weakness of party government consisted The ministry were 
the representatives of one faction, whereas the King, bj virtue 
of his office, stood for the natron Let the King, says Bolingbroke — 
who, by the way, had been a most unscrupulous party boss m the 
days of his power — let the King take full advantage of this position 
Let him come forward as a patriot, let him resume his constitutional 
prerogative of choosmg his ministers, and choose them solely for 
their fitness, without any regard for the calculations of party wire* 
pullers Against such a King no party wiU be able to stand up, 
the business of government wiU be efficiently performed, prosperity 
and contentment will smile on the land, and the throne, secure m 
the support of the people, wtU be established more firmly than ever 
Bolingbroke was n bad man, but a very clear sighted one, and 
his idea of a patriot King was one that had every chance of success, 
given a sovereign capable of carry mg it out For he aimed at bringing 
the practice of the constitution into line with its theory, of making 
it wliat such competent observers os Montesquieu and the founders 
of the United States constitution imagined it to be already The 
King, under Bolingbroke's scheme, would have wielded much the 
same powers as an American President nowadays But the patriot 
King, when he came turned out to be a mere George III, who made 
at least enough of a success of the stiicme to show its practicability, 
and incidentally managed to bnng himself and his Kingdom to the 
brink of rum ' 


2 

Oligarchy in the Saddle 

Under the first two Georges the country was not governed by 
the King but by the ^Vhigs, and during the twenty years that 
followed the pricking of the South Sea Bubble its real ruler was that 
massive and good humoured Norfolk squire, Sir Robert ^Valpole 
Never was man more representahve of his time Though he had 
no gleam of sentiment or poetry in his nature, though his moral 
standard was no more deUcate than his conversation there was yet 
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ulargtntss andsincentj about thetnan that staropsliiniauthenttcftUj 
as a hem— a prose hero He was greedy of power, so greedy that 
he would suffer no colleague of conspicuous ability alongside of him 
in the ministry , he was unscrupulous in retaining power, he was by 
no means above feathenng his own nest, and yet under his auspices 
the nation uas about as wisely and prosperous!} goiemed as the 
conditions of the time would allow 

Walpole was thoroughly imbued with the materialism of an age 
that measured a nation’s welfare by the prospenty of its commerce 
But this was at any rale an advance on the ideals of military glory 
and religious uniformity that had deluged Europe m blood to so 
little purpose Walpole had no high flown enthusiasm on the 
subject of national honour, and he was never more scathing than 
when he was denouncing the cant of patriotism m others It did 
not greatly perturb him, even, when the Spaniards started shelling 
Gibraltar, he was not going to be hustled into an unprofitable war 
by such a trifle, though when the Ostend company of our dear 
ex ally, the Emperor, threatened to become a serious competitor to 
our trade, he did certainly contemplete war as a last resort By 
the sacred ideal of the European Balance of Power he was stolidly 
unmoved A great war, that of the Polish Succession, m which the 
French got Lorraine and a Bourbon Naples, obviously called for 
our inten ention But \\ alpole contented himself with the reflection 
that this war had been the death of fifty thousand men, but not of 
one Englishman The various people whose interest it was to unseat 
him might, and did rave themselves hoarse about the minister s lack 
of patriotism, and his bartering away the fruits of the great Duke’s 
victories 

Walpole was not the man to be fnghtened or bullied into departing 
from what seemed to him to be the dictates of commonsense At 
the same time he was by no means disposed to make himself a martyr 
to what he conceived to be the ideally best policy When he would 
have reformed our fiscal system by introducmg free storage of goods 
m bonded warehouses at the ports, he gave way to the unscrupulous 
agitation that his enemies raised agmnst it “ This dance will no 
further go,’ v?as his comment He was even ready, when the time 
came, to be pushed into a war with Spam, of which he thoroughly 
disapproved, rather than resign office If Parliament and the 
country chose to insist upon a bad poUcy, that was their own business 
and he must make the best of a bad situation A good steward 
IS not bound to resign because his master issues foolish orders 
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The cornerstone of 'Walpole’s system was has devotion to the 
Protestant succession This he was determined to maintain, 
whatever else happened, and it was not without reason that George II 
burst into tears on parting from him It is not often that we can 
think of pathos m connection with Walpole, but there is surely no 
more touching incident than that of tlie fallen statesman, dying 
of an agonizing malady, and yet being driven up to London, when 
every bump of the wheel was torture, to advise his sovereign in 
the hour of crisis and rebellion Walpole thoroughly realized that 
it was m the best interests of his cause to keep the country out of 
adventures and to allow her to increase steadily m material prosperity 
•—the first two Georges could never be a source of inspiration, but 
their continuance on the throne might easily become indispensable 
This was exactly what proved to be the verdict of public opinion 
when the Stuarts made their last desperate bid for the throne in 
1745 The LOimtry had no alfectioD for its German Kmg but it had 
no wish whatever to get rid of him 

Walpole, by what be did and what he reframed from doing, 
guided Bntam through a period of peace and solid prosperity He 
simplified the tariff, winked at colonial evasions of our fiscal restnc 
tions and, Wing though he was, gratified the Tory squires by reducing 
the Land Tax He had no taste for abstract principles , the 
Bissenters, for instance, who vvere one of the supports of the Whigs, 
had to be satisfied with their position of civil utlenonty because 
Walpole did not believe m making trouble unnecessanl} , but they 
were, in practice, left alone He had no idea of going to the root of 
constitutional and social problems , of the causes that were already 
operating to drive the peasant off the land and squeeze out the 
yeomanry it is probable that he neither knew nor cared, still less 
did he anticipate the enormous change in human conditions that was 
to be brought about by the increase of mechamcal power The 
contest With France for dominion overseas, which was only in 
abeyance never troubled his head , it was enough for him to keep 
up friendly relations through lus entente with a kindred spirit, 
Cardinal Ileury He was content, like the typical member of the 
stock exchange, to carry on till next settling day, without taking 
too much thought for the morrow 

His power did not long survive the peace he had kept The 
jealousy which led him to get ndofanv colleague at all likely to prove 
a rival, had driven the ablest pohticians into an opposition made up 
of Jacobite Tones and ^Vhigs of all shades united by nothing but 
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their hatred of “ llohin " Hie Queen’s deatli had robbed him of 
his most ^aluablc ally, and the Spanish svnr, into -which he had been 
forced against his judgment and s\hich he imaged vfithout licart, 
rendered his position plamK impossible These \scrc the straws on 
the surface, -whose drift told of the spintual tide that had begun to 
(low against him and that which he stood for For discre<hlahle 
and humiliating ns was the whole agitation for o merecnarj war 
against a weak opponent, wc may detect in it the first stirrings of 
that great reaction, which, m its later manifestations, we know ns 
Romantic, against a commonsense and prosaic wa> of life 

Englishmen were vagucl> conscious of needing something more 
inspiring, more charged with colour and emotion, than the earth 
bound practicahtj for which nlpoAe stood As yet their stns mgs 
after the new ideal were lacking m depth and delicacy, the eighteenth 
century trying to put off its drab garments of practicality and clothe 
itself With passion was at first ns clumsy os a bear trying to dance 
An immense amount of wmdy bombast was expended on the subject 
of patriotism, and with the prudence tliat nearly always tempers 
such fen our, great care was taken to find a com cnicnllj w eak cnemj , 
With enough riches to give patriotism some chance of paying its w ay 
The plain fact of Uic matter was that the trade with Spanish America 
had never quite come up to cxpeclnlions, and our worthy smugglers 
and slave traders had a way of falling foul of the Spanish revenue 
ofBcers The outrage, that in such cases turns every non combatant's 
heart to steel was duly forthcoming A certain Captain Jenkins, 
of somewhat doubtful antecedents, laid on the table of the House 
of Commons an ear which he alleged to be his own (according to some 
accounts this was safely nestling beneath his hair), and which he 
said had been cut ofl by some villainous Spaniard, though, according 
to another account, an English ptllorv had been the stage on which 
the tragedy had been enacted 

“ I commended ray soul to my God and my cause to my country,” 
said Captain Jenkins, and a roar went up for loot and vengeance 
that not even UValpolc could disregard 

But when \\ alpole had been driven from office — and he contrived 
contrary to all expectation to fall on his feet — matters were certainly 
not improved by the advent of the patriots to poyver The \\ higs, 
of course, continued to rule the roost, but the party yvas in a state of 
decomposition and during the fifteen years following the fall of 
Walpole our political history is a record of personal intrigues between 
diHerent magnates whose pcmciples were usually comprehended 
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m a desire for pi/wcr and for the loaves and fishes of office Never 
was there a time more completely lacking in ideals, seldom one in 
which the country was governed with such woeful insufficiency 

Of the making of books about these men and their doings there 
IS no end, but their historical importance consists mainly m w'hat 
they failed to understand ond to do ^^^llle they were playing nt 
being statesmen, the country was drifting It is perhaps too early to 
speak of a prime minister m the modern sense, but of the four 
successive politicians who came to the head of affairs the first was the 
‘ Old dull Important lord. 

Who Dt the longed for money board 
Sits first but does not lead 

and was called the Earl of INiImington, but of whom not much else 
IS worth remembering, the second was that laughing dilettante, 
who became Earl of Granville and whose Hanoverian leanings and 
itch for Continental adventure ought to have landed our King and 
army in a pro French Sedan on the Neckar , the third was Henry 
Pelham, a fairly competent bureaucrat of Walpole s school, and a 
stolid materialist , and lastly Pelham’s brother, the Duke of New 
castle, whom no amount of historical whitewashing vrill depose 
from his pre-eminence « the most doddering and undignified 
nincompoop to whom the government of a great nation has ever been 
committed 

Newcastle’s correspondence remains at the British Museum to 
damn him, with its ever forthcommg fulsomeness its muddle headed 
failure to grasp the simplest point and that peculiar ignobility for 
which there is no perfectly happy English word, but which is exactly 
hit off by Dante’s ‘ iasso ’ If, however, Newcastle was amazed 
to discover that Cap Breton was an island, and was incapable even 
of understandmg the advice for which he fawned on the Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, there was one branch of political art of which 
he was a past master He was a matchless wirepuller , the lower 
and more dirty the task in hand, the more did his ability rise to meet it 
Walpole was supposed — falsely — to have said that every man had 
his price, but this was so much the cornerstone of Newcastle’s faith 
in human nature that he kept a tariff of lus fellow politicians with 
the price of every man’s soul neatly docketed for use And yet it is 
the one good thing we know about Newcastle that, Jby some strange 
paradox, be had not his own price It was for his party and not 
his pocket that he prostituted honour and dignity So far was he 
from makmg pohtics pay that he ended his career a comparatively 
poor Duke 
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Go%emment bj oligarchy was now at its height. Parliament 
was a close corporation of rich men, many of them, if they were 
Commoners, the nominees of men still richer than thcnisehes. The 
King was reduced to a cipher and the Pelhams brought him to heel 
when he showed some signs of mdcpcndcncc in his choice of ministers, 
by threatening to resign in the hour of crisis, when the Highland 
clans and Pnnee Charlie were threatening London Corruption 
and her twin sister incompetence reigned supreme. The Glorious 
Hevolution was fully consummated, the whole cnecti\e power of 
the State was m the hands of Parliament, and the result was . . . 
Newcastle 1 


3 

As Ace of ARnnex 

Such an arbitrary division of time os that comprehended by this 
or that century might seem to be wholly valueless for histoncal 
purposes And yet popular phraseology, in speaking of the eighteenth 
century, is referring to a phase of human development of unusual 
distinctness and importance Naturally when we talk m this sense, 
we are not referring to any exact period of time, and if it were 
necessary to dehne it, we should take the eighteenth century ns 
covering the years between the death of I^ouis XIV (or m England 
of Queen Anne) and the outbreak of the French Ecvolution It vs to 
this penod that Carlyle is referring when he talks of the *' swindler 
century ” It is, in Europe, an epoch of much stability in domestic 
politics, of a vast superficial complacency, and of revolutionary 
activity beneath the surface To regard it from another point of 
view. It falls between the age of the Grand Monarch and the triumph 
of the Homantic movement 

Of the outward and visible eighteenth century the true spiritual 
father was Louis XIV Civilized Europe, from Lisbon to St Peters 
burg, was trying to realize the ideal of culture and well being that 
had had its birth at Versailles, and this in despite of the fact that the 
Versailles of Louis XIV had ceased to exist, and what had come 
into the place of its large and ceremonial magnificence was a court 
and a nobility in a state of luxurious decay, divorced from every 
kind of reality and postunng gracefully down the thickly carpeted 
path at whose end was the guillotine But from the upper class 
of Europe, now at the zeiuih of its power and security, all these things 
were hidden t\ hat Rome was to the medieval Christian, Versailles 
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was to the ladies and gentlemen of the eighteenth centurj , a spiritual 
centre, so far as the word “ ^intual ” can be used at all of that 
godless time 

Such a thing as religious sentiment, of any intensity, would lia\e 
been highly improper in such a mtlteu Here in England it was 
probably a sense of humour that prevented us from following the 
German precedent of representing Christ in a wig, but it was con 
sidered the height of praise"to record on a lady’s tomb that she was 
“ pious without enthusiasm ” Even that was more than could ha^e 
been said for many of the comfortable Whig bishops who flourished 
under the aegis of Walpole 

Despite the fact that Christianity — soi dtsant — ^^vas c^erJ^vhe^e 
the of&cial rehgion, the eighteenth century spirit represented a 
veritable triumph of Antichrist In intellectual and polite circles, 
Christianity was less a belief than a convenience, an excellent 
expedient for keeping the lower class as well as their betters m their 
proper places The Deist CoUms admitted that he sent his servants 
to Church m order that he himself might be neither robbed nor 
murdered, and Gibbon was only slightly accentuating the opinion 
of his time when he laid it down that all religions were equally true 
in the eyes of the people, equally false in the eyes of the philosopher, 
and equally useful m the eyes .of the magistrate Chnstianit> 
at its best was a creed of human brotherhood and of equality in 
the sight of God, and we ha\e seen with what a very real democracy 
it informed the feudalism of the Middle Ages The eighteenth 
century ideal was, more or less unconscious!}, a reversion to 
paganism In France, where it achieved its purest expression, a 
gulf was fixed beti\een the aristocrat and the canaxlfe, and c\en the 
bottrgeoxsie, as profound, spintuall}, as that between the Greek citizen 
and the barbarian slas e 

Tlic pruilegcd minontv, which was all that counted in its o«n 
estimation, was aiming at the goal to which Aristotle had pointed, 
in so far as it existed m order to lise well, though its conception of 
life’s passibihties was anything but Grecian Nature was, to 
the Greek, n thing to be dcvelojinl ond perfected , his ^fr} gods 
were traaseendentl} human men, nakeil and unashametl Hut to 
the exquisites of the eighteenth century , nature was the arch encm\ 

I ife ssos to be fashioned in accordance ssitJi an enlightenetl uill, and 
the more consciousl} artificial it could be made, the more perfect 
it would become Tlius the eighteenth century had conceives! of n 
conquest of life, a noble and necessary ideal in itself, but one whieh 
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It rendered impossible bj Ibe narrowness of its application and its 
perverse breach of continuity with nature 

When Loins MV, after glancing at some pictures of Teniers, 
exclaimed " Enfereewoi *’ it was no blind Philistinism 

that impelled him The spectacle of common people engaged in 
their common a\ ocations rcallj disgusted him as much as certain 
passages of Rabelais would disgust a modest woman of our own day. 
And Louis XIV w as closer to reality than the men who came after 
him His Versailles has a real if pompous dignity The furniture 
of Boulle, though o^ erloadcd often with decoration, does not cease 
altogether to be furniture, like those Louis Quinre chairs whose 
distinguishing characteristic is "little ease", and those vanous 
articles of domestic uselessness whose motto might well be “ Noh me 
tangere"* The delicious ftiNolilv of Loncret’s tnRers m silk or 
Boucher’s alabaster goddesses, the apple green and DubatT} rose 
>anities in SeiTes porcelain, the light jest with which even death is 
robbed of its sting and defeat of its disgrace— all these things testify 
to a life divorced and cut off from reality 

And there was cruelty m this trifling— the almost innocent 
msensibiht) to which the sufferings of those without the pale are as 
unreal as, and much less interesting than, things acted on the stage 
France might starve without affecting one detail of the polite nothing 
ness that was all m all to Versailles One day a poor madman tried 
to stab Louis XV, and an afternoon’s amusement was provided 
for the court by a programme of tortures, carefully arranged to 
correspond with those of RavaiUac, who had, long ago, murdered 
Henn It' This afforded the ladies a touching opportunity of dis 
playing the ne>v Humanity that was coming into fashion with the 
'vntmgs of Jean Jacques Rousseau Four horses were at last 
attached to the prisoner — he proved tough, the whip had to be used 
and the ladies exclaimed, " Oh, les pauxres cknaux > Les vauvrat 
cheiaux'" 


We are aware that this is but the outward and most conspicuous 
aspect of the eighteenth century, and that the French noblesse 
ispla\ed a thoroughness of artificiality that no less lomcal uoner 
c ss could rival But all o%er Europe, except nhere the Turk still 
Crescent ogamst the Cross, it was the hey 
he privileged few, distinguished from the manj o^er whom 


In w fuTmture has been dwe 

in his U mks oj Man This author so far os I am awa 
the sipmDcant contrast smb English furniture 


on by March Phillipps 
nowhere pointed out 
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they held sway by a sedulously uculcated convention of polite 
living Outside the pale ignorance and brutality were rampant 
There are, of course, gaps m this exclusiveness, even in France 
The eighteenth century was the golden age of the adventurer the 
man with no principle save that of making a career bv his brains 
Such was Casanoi a, son of a Venetian actor, by turns gambler, abhe, 
scribbler, rake, and spy , such were those two arch magicians, the 
obscure Italian and the Portuguese Jew who created themselves 
Counts Cagliostro and Saint Germain , such, in England, was Beau 
Nash, the uncrowned King of Bath, to whose behests the greatest m 
the land were fam to bow And the eighteenth century, with that 
honour for individual talent which was one of its redeeming features, 
could find scope for the more enduring gifts of a Voltaire, a Diderot, 
a Johnson, a Reynolds Its well bred fastidiousness was at least 
more favourable to true genius than the indiscrimination of a 
twentieth century mob, debauched by cinema and journalese 

Thus it came about that the eighteenth century fostered the 
seeds of its on n ruin Voltaire, the acid of whose criticism prepared 
the whole structure of an artificial society for collapse, Rousseau 
whose disciple in action was to be Robespierre, all the humanists 
of the new enlightenment, were alternately persecuted and feted, 
despots competed for their friendship, to them the noblest threw 
open their doors When the crash came, when the Bastille had fallen, 
the pink of the noblesse furnished some of the most liberal advocates 
of reform Such men may not have knovm what they did, they may 
have played with ideas as children with new toss, but at least it 
cannot be charged against them or their age that thev were insensitn e 
to ideas 


The Spirit of the Laws 

It IS a comparatively easy task to appreciate the leading part 
played by France m the creation, and esentual oserthrow, of that 
narrow and anstocratic social si stem by which the eighteenth century 
IS most clearly distinguished To describe the English attitude is 
a task of more difficulty, and to comprehend it in any clear cut 
generalization an impossibility There is one sense m which Eng 
land may be said to have succumbed, like the rest of Furopc, to the 
spirit of the age The polish of fashionable London and Bath mav 
have been of somewhat inferior quality, but was not essentially 
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different from that of Versailles Throughout tfic century the 
oUgarcUyt which the “Glorious Resolution” had put into power, 
was tightening its grip on the nation , Parliament was becoming 
less and less representative and more and more autocratic. It would 
be possible for a one sided cntic to consider the whole century os 
one of steady decline from the comparatively generous ideals of 
LoeVe and Somers to those of the Eldoman Tones, from the rude 
prospenty of roast beef and plum puddmg to the sordid misery of 
the new factoncs and despoiled countryside 

But there is another and perhaps more vital sense in which we 
may consider England’s part m the eighteenth century to have been 
one of unacknowledged but steady resistance to the prevailing 
spirit, and the struggle with France to have been one not only of 
fleets and armies, but of ideas For something England possessed 
that France had never had, and never desired to have, that which 
from Plantagenet times supplies the distinctively English element 
of our history, and runs through it like a guiding thread This, 
which had kept the rule of the Tudors in legal bounds and had prov ed 
too strong for Stuart Divine Right, now prevented what Disraeli 
knew as the Venetian Oligarchy from achieving a final triumph, 
and England from going the w ay of Venice For even the eighteenth 
century was not strong enough to extinguish the tough spirit of the 
Common Law which is the bfe of the Constitution, that obstinate 
cbnging not to abstract justice, but to concrete rights and liberties 
as by law established 

The Whig Revolution may be regarded with equal truth in the 
light of a triumph for oligarchy and that of a triumph for law No 
one Will be tempted, at this distance of tune, to regard English law 
in the eighteenth century as a conspicuously rational or humane 
system Indeed, there is sometimes a temptation to regard it as an 
engine di ordvai tj'ranny PaAiament, which had now got the 
Vihole government of the country under its control, sought to bring 
the law into harmony with its interests by constant legislation 
Wiere there was but the most rudimentary government staff, much 
had to be done by statute that would now be a matter of admuustra 
tive routine, and eighteenth century statutes were both complex 
and verbose Too often they were savagely biassed tn favour of the 
class that enacted them 

Thus was built up a Draconic cnminal code, directed especiallv 
to the protection of property, and denouncing the penalty of death 
where nowadays a short term of imprisonment would meet the 
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severest requirements of justice Batches of victims, men and w omen 
regularly provided public enteiteinmenl by their last agonies, and 
even as late as 1816, uhen Romilly was moving the third reading 
of his bill to abolish the death penalty for shoplifting bejond the 
value of five shillings, one poor little fellow of nine ■« as under sentence 
of death for this very offence On the other hand, the law evinced 
a toleration that might be thought sympathetic towards crimes of 
brutabty and violence The blackest injustice passed unrebuked 
and almost unnoticed Innocent men, acquitted at their trial, might 
be consigned to a living death because they could not pay the fees 
demanded by the ruffians who hod charge of the prisons Debtors 
for comparatively small sums were herded sometimes with common 
criminals till death or even starvation put an end to their miseries 
And the justices of the peace, who exercised an almost despotic 
sway in their counties, were frequently petty tyrants, ignorant 
of any law whatever, and chiefly concerned with keeping the poor 
in a state of due submissiveness to their betters 

In view of these facts, it may seem paradoxical to speak of the 
Common Law as being in any sense a buluork of English liberties 
And yet there is good reason for affirming that now, as tn Tudor 
times, it was thelaw that alone stood between England and despotism 
nay more, that the spirit by which it was informed was that which 
enabled England to expand beyond her petty limits into a 
Commonwealth of Nations the like of which the world had never 
yet seen 

It is no insignificant fact that during this century England began 
to get the reputation, even amongst other peoples, of a home fo 
ordered bberty It is remarkable to what an extent the French 
humanists, who prepared the Haj for the Itevolution were influenced 
by English ideos Against this tendency not even the animosity 
engendered by a great national struggle could prevail and it was 
remarkable that when, in the middle of the century, France was 
suffering an unexampled senes of defeats intellectual circles in 
Pans were pervaded by a veritable An^omania 

A young Frenchman, of humble birth and with the hyper 
sensitive rebelliousness of spirit that is sometimes engendered in 
delicate children who grow up m mutual antipathy with their fathers 
landed on our shores in the year 1T26 The name by which he was 
to be known to postenty was Voltaire, end he came smarting under 
a sense of humiliating injustice lie had snubbed a young noblemuii 
who had insulted him, for which he bad been caned by that nobleman’s 
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servants, and when he had had the impcrtmcnce to demand the Satis 
faction due to a gentleman, hchad been clapped into the Pastille, with 
out an> pedantic nonsense about llahttu Corpus >Mien he had cooled 
his heels for sux months, he vras gcncrousl) released, and told to 
clear out of Pans Voltaire was too much of a Frenchman and too 
much imbued with the Latm tradition of administrative despotism, 
ever to s>mpathitc with the stubborn individualism of PngUsh lavr 
and constitutional pntxciplcs, but he could verj kecnl) enjoy their 
effects, and appreciate the unwonted atmosphere of free speech 
and discussion in which he found himself 

Contrasting England with Rome, he observes that the fruit of 
civil war was slaverj in the latter but hbcrt> m the former “The 
English nation,” he says, “is the only one m the world that has 
managed to control the power of its Kings by resisting them, and 
which bv repeated efforts has at last established that wise govern 
ment where the prince, all powerful for good, has his hands tied for 
evil, where the lords are great without insolence and without 
vassals , and where the people shares without confusion in the 
government" He adds jet higher praise, especially remarkable 
for that hard age, when he describes the English people os being not 
only jealous of their own liberties, but of those of others 

Voltaire is particular!) struck by the just and equitable system 
of taxation m which everybody contributes according to his means, 
by the will of his elected representatives, and from which nobody 
IS exempt The peasant,” says Voltaire, who had seen a very 
different state of things in France, has not his feet destroyed by 
wooden shoes he eats while bread, he is well clothed, he has no fear 
of increasing the number of his stock nor of cov enng his roof with 
tiles because his taxes w ould be raised next j car ” 

This is high praise, and perhaps too rosy a picture, but Voltaire 
IS one who is entitled to be listened to with respect, and his eulogy 
of English institutions is even surpassed by that of the witty and 
learned Montesquieu who saw m out system of laws and government 
the ideal pattern for a free state, though he is careful to qualify this 
opinion b) stipulating that it is to the theory and not necessarily 
the practical working that he refers Montesquieu especially praises 
the separation of powers by which the executive, legislative, and 
judiciary bodies are kept independent, and a permanent check on 
each other Any dabbler m Constitutional history is of course able 
to demonstrate that no such separation ever has existed or could 
exist in practice But there is enough truth m Montesquieu’s estimate 
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to give it value The separation between executive and legislature 
had been a fact of the Constitution for Iao centuries until the Revolu 
tion, and the independerice of the judiciary, if not so complete as 
Montesquieu thought it, was real enougli to provide a strong bulwark 
for the liberty of the subject 

The clause in the Bill of Rights, by which judges were made 
practically irremovable, enormously strengthened the hands of the 
law not only against Kings, but against ministries It enabled 
Chief Justice Pratt ^ to defeat such an act of administrative tyranny 
as the issue of general warrants And it also contributed to the 
formidable power exercised by judges of so interpreting the endless 
new statutes as to weave them harmoniously into the general fabric 
of the Common Law 

An even more valuable privilege, and one especially valued by 
Englishmen, was the independence- of juries BushelFs case had 
settled once and for all the right of juries to return any verdict they 
chose, and though so great a legal authority as Lord Mansfield was 
inclined to restrict their privileges in the matter of libel, giving the 
jury the right only to decide on the fact of publication and not on 
the alleged libellous nature of what was written, pubho opinion 
was dead against him and his decision was eventually reversed b> 
statute The hanging power of judges was likewise curtailed bv 
Junes persistently declanng the value of goods stolen, irrespective 
of the facts, as less than the fatal five shillings Blackstone was 
only voicing the feeling of all Englishmen when he referred to the 
right of tnal by jury as ** the most tronscendant privilege that any 
subject can enjoy or wish for *’ 

The third pillar of liberty, as by law established was the subject’s 
freedom from arbitrary impnsonmcnt os secured by the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, a process that had been defined and strengthened 
during the brief IVhig triumph m the reign of Charles If How 
jealously this safeguard was chenshed is shown by the debates in 
Parliament in 1758 on a Bill to extend the application of the writ 
to men impressed for the services, which was indeed thrown out on 
the advice of Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke, but on the plea that the 
IbD jjs jt stood ryjis rsihor oaiculatod io curtajJ than to advance 
the liberties of the subject 

It IS evident that, with all its defects the law was a very present 
bulwark of English liberties and was a constant preventive of 
oligarchy from dcgcncmling into sheer arbitrary despotism The great 
> Aftrrwkrd* tx>rd Camden 
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gi\d of Ia^vye^s possessed something of the power and independence 
that had belonged to the Church m the Middle Ages, and. like that 
Church, provided the easiest ladder b> which a comparatively poor 
man, a Mansheld, an Eldon, a Thurlow, could rise to the highest 
dignitv The lavs might be hone> combed with abuses and clogged 
with delas, but it was at least the master of its own soul, and had a 
life and independence of its own It was so little of a respecter of 
persons, that when Lord Ferrers brutally munlcred his steward, 
his own peers, in spite of a very plausible defence on grounds of 
insaniti, sent him to the gallows, and all his noble blood could not 
save him from the indignity of being dissected like any common 
footpad 

It IS one of the paradoxes of this time that, despite every 
appearance to the contrary, there is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of the great majority of Englishmen m their belief that they lived 
m a free country and under a constitution well nigh perfect Even 
fastidious aristocrats like Horace Walpole talk quite seriously about 
^^hlg principles of freedom, though posterity is rather tempted to 
talk of the ^^hlg practice of corrupt oligarchy The corruption and 
the oligarchy were all too genuine, but the freedom was genuine 
abo, after its kind, and its citadel was the law 

Even at the height of the eighteenth centur> oligarchy, it 
produced some striking decisions in the English Lawcourts It was 
Lord Norlhington who, reversing a previous decision by Lord Hard 
wicke, laid it doWn that es soow as a maw sets foot ow EwgUsK ground 
he IS free, and Lord JIan«fleld who declared the slate of slav cry to be 
so odious that nothing can support it but positive law An even 
more remarkable decision of the same great lawyer was m the case 
uf a Minorcan patriot who had sued General Mostyn, the English 
governor of the island, for damages, Noll Bluff as the genera! was 
called^ havini» taken u^no. bunsclX tn. and banj-vb. ♦i/t 

man on the ground that patriotism, though admirable in an English 
man, would injure our commercial interests if it were encouraged 
in Minorcans iKsrd Mansfield vindicated the principles of British 
justice, by ruling that an action for damages lay against this red 
coated apostle of Empire 

The commons might be enclosed the people degraded to pauperism 
and driven into factories worse than jails, but trial by jury and 
Habeas Corpus remained, or were only suspended as an avowedly 
temporary expedient, and in the darkest times of reaction the con 
slitutiunal spirit of ordered liberty smouldered unquenched with 
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hope for t!>c future And this strangely inconsistent spirit of liberty 
had an mfiuencc far bejond the land of its birth It was the soul of 
the United States Constitution, it tempered and ennobled our rule 
in India, it gave its distmctue character to the British Common 
wealth of Nations 
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The oligarch! of the eighteenth century was thus unable to 
conquer, however far it might drive below the surface, that winch 
was most essential in the English spirit and Constitution In spite 
of corruption, m spite of plunder, in spite of the steady depression 
of the poor man’s status and prospent>, there is a fundamental 
difference between the elegant absentee landlords who courted 
the smiles of Pompadour and made it a point of honour to be past 
masters of court ceremonial, and the Uhig ® 

their sustenance in political intrigue and talked of the Bill of Ilignts 

and Magna Charta , * . ui- 

It IS the comrorativclj small class, which constlluted fashioMble 
society in London and at Path, which is roost in the hroehght at this 
time, and which reaped the richest tniiU ot the Revolution It is 
they who set up a standard of colture modelled to a Urge extent 
on that ot Versadles, who delighted in surroundings as elegant as 
their manners, whose patronage fostered the second grea se oo 
ot English portrait p-unting, and who bu.lt tor themsehes mansions 
ot classical stateliness it not ot olassioal chastity of proportion 
Outside this class stretched the wide vista of the squirearc y, m 
who onlj came to town on occasional legal business and 
to a large extent unaffected by urbane standards, and of the nen 
middle class who had scarcely, before the coming of the E 
‘ nabobs”, showed anv notable disposition to break 
barriers of wealth and breeding , 

If we want to reahze what manner of folk were thos 
the standard of taste and governed eighteenth centi^ g . 
we should do weU to visit the town m Which their ideal 
recorded for all time m fair, white stone ' ® ° 'x 

Bath which was so many eenlur.es before, the fashionable centre 
ot Roman Britain, and was only m the set enteenlh century beginning 
to regain its old fame as a watermg place, a la^e vi ge 
streets and villainous accommodation It was Queen ne 
patronage made Bath the centre ot fashion it was to remain ^ 
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throughout the eighteenth century, and the slopes that crowned 
the Aron were clothed with a new city fashioned by two architects 
of genius, the elder and J ounger \\ ood, and fostered by the generous 
enterprise of Ralph Allen, one of the best type of eighteenth century 
gentlemen, a man of business and a philanthropist, gifted in both 
capacities mth something of the old Greek sirtue of magnificence 
tllea's beautifully placed mansion of Prior Park, the masterpiece of 
the elder ttood, with its conscious yet refined dignity of aspect, 
forms a fitting crown to the pndc, pomp and circumstance that 
IS Bath 

To walk about these streets and crescents and to surrender one’s 
own spirit to their stiU lining message, is to realize better than any 
hislorj can teach, what the governing class aimed at, what it stood 
for, in the eighteenth century, and what it was that gave it an enduring 
quality that the French noblesse so conspicuously lacked It is 
not an aspiring architecture, like Gothic, nor luxurious, like that of 
Venice m the decline, nor merely fmolous, like the Rue de Ravoli 
There vs in it something of aristocratic reserve and perhaps 
hea\ mess of imagmation, that repels sympathy The satisfaction 
it inspires is derived first and chiefly from its complete self sufiiciency, 
a confidence m its own strength and rightness that is too sure to be 
assertive These lines and curves of buildings stand as firm on their 
foundations as the hiU itself, with something, perhaps, of the old 
Roman grauUu Jlen who could build thus may hove had little 
poctrv m their composition, and have been strangers to introspection, 
but thev possessed a massive concentration of purpose that make 
the old baths of Aquae Suits, recently discov ered and to some extent 
restored, no inharmonious addition to the pleasure city of a later 
imperial race 

It IS this impression that we everywhere derive from eighteenth 
century architecture before it loses its distinctive character under 
the softenmg influence of the Romantic movement Everywhere 
we behold the same deliberate seriousness of purpose, the same feebng 
for the essentials of construction It is not only to the mansions 
of the great that we ha>e to go for proof of this There is, signifl 
crantl> enough, practically no cottage architecture of the eighteenth 
centur\ — the time was past when poor men could be provided with 
habitations possessing a soul of their own But often, in some remote 
country parish, next to a Gothic church rich with the mingled 
aspirations of centuries, rises a four square, red bnck parsonage 
the very embodiment of comforUble. unpretentious wotldbness’ 
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Or walk wjth open cj os through some part of London, saj Blooms 
bury or \\cstminster, A>hcrc it is still possible to study eighteenth 
century street architceturc, and mark the same strength and the same 
almost stolid complacency 

The tradition of 1 Vren lingered on, but l^rcn’s delicacy of handling 
was no longer there Indeed tlie almost religious cult of science 
for its own sake, the delight in the attainment of the maximum of 
result With the minimum of effort, which had fired the energies of 
the Royal Society, « as d j mg down The taste of the early Georgians 
was for massiveness, they delighted in bold, and even pompous 
effects The man who carried this principle almost to the point 
of extravagance was Vanburgh, the designer of the Duke of Jlarl 
borough’s Blenheim House, and for v»hom Pope composed the epitaph 

‘ Lie heavy oa him earth for he 
Laid many a heavy 1 <m( 1 on thee I ’ 

Indeed it was the besotting sin of architecture, during the first half 
of the century, to run not only to weight but to pfetcntiousness, 
and'this was aggravated by the too common tendency of noble 
amateurs to dictate to their servants the architects just what they 
should or should not do As a result we get such petrified freaks 
as Mereworth Castle, in Kent, put up by Colin Campbell on the model 
of an Italian palazzo, admuably designed to shield the inmates from 
whatever rays of the winter sun might happen now and then to shine, 
and to keep the house cool and dark from the first September mists 
to the last spring frosts That poor Campbell, when he had a free 
hand, could build well and trulv, may be teen from the admirable 
parish church that he put up in the neighbouring village But then 
the dignity of the Almighty was not a thing to be so strenuously 
insisted upon as that of the local lord 

James Gibbs a Scotsman who studied uilta1>, is the true successor 
of Wren, and indisputably the best of a group of fine architects 
His masterpiece of ecclesiastical architecture, St Martin’s in the 
hields, IS a bold and aristocratic piece of work that looks scornfully 
on the mean little dome of the National Gallery beneath Its 
massiveness is perhaps apt to lie a httle heavy on the spint and it is 
as innocent of religion as the pvramtd which Bren’s pupd, Hanks 
moor made instead of a steeple for St George’s Bloomsbury, and 
crowned with the effigy of the far from saintly George I of England 
and Hanover But to see the best of Gibbs’s nork it is necessary 
to go to one or other of the old Universities The Radclifte Library 
at Oxford and, m a less ambitious style, the Fellows’ Buddings m 
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King’s College» Cambndge, show Ihe eighteenth centur) spirit at 
its best, at once sincere and dccomtise 

It IS in English furniture that l!ie contrast between tlie English 
and French ideals is most plainly apparent The Fnghsh upper 
<> lns < losed to surround themselves with beautiful things, but thev 
wished at the same time for something useful, for a visible adjustment 
of means to ends It is only necessary to compare Chippendale 
furniture with what was being tumcil out at the same time for the 
Court of France There is certainly a delicacy m Chippendale’s 
work that was lacking m the somewhat ponderous Rutcli style that 
came m with the Revolution , he lived long enough to exjieriment m 
sham Gothic , he tried hu hand at every sort of style, but even at his 
most ornate he never ceased to be, first and foremost, an honest 
workman at hitf trade of cabinet maker — his furniture was for use 
first and for show afterwards 

About the men who ruled England at this time and set the 
standard of taste there is at least something of this spirit Lord 
Chesterfield, who is sometimes taken to be the typical flaneur of 
society, and who introduced into our language the words c/igurtte, 
/rwfur, and pcrsxjlage insisted on his son making himself acquainted 
will) the politics of everv country he passed through, and was himself 
a keen politician and an admirable Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Horace ^^alpolc, that bom Infier and dilettante, nevertheless 
followed every move of the political game, as the nine volumes of 
his memoirs are enough to show As for Newcastle, he would have 
been a fool in whatever country he had happened to be born but 
we may reasonably conjecture that a French Newcastle would have 
been an altogether different kind of fool, one whose fortune and 
petty ingenuity would have been devoted to ends infinitely more 
trivial than that of advancing and maintaining the Hhig cause 
Corruption, lock of sympathy, brutal mscnsitiveness to ideals were 
rife enough among the Fnglish magnates of the eighteenth centuev 
to bring England to the bnnk of ruin, but even at their worst, these 
men were not vv holly out of touch with reality nor incapable of solid 
work for their country 

So remote are we from the point of view of these men and their 
age that we are sometimes apt to overlook a good deal pf solid but 
uninspiring virtue We see the brutality everywhere rampant, 
wt note the general coldness of sentiment and religion, and are apt 
to forget that the period foUowuig the Revolution may be said to 
have witnessed the rebirth of otganited philanthropy m England 
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It was for the most part a patronizing and Jukewarm attempt of a 
class consciously superior to improve the conditions of a lower kind 
of human animal with which it onned little in common Some of 
it took a form too oflicioiisly tyrannical to be dignified with the 
name of grandmotherly Numbers of worthy persons were ready to 
placate the Almighty by persecuting any unfortunate barber or 
publican caught violating the taboo that He was supposed to have 
placed on the first day of the week, or by whipping the Magdalenes 
with whom He had been pleased to associate on earth, until, in the 
genial formula of the lime, “ their backs were bloody " These most 
Christian censors were largely drawn from the commercial and even 
the shopkeeper class 

And yet we should be displacing hardly less intolerance were we 
to dismiss the whole of this smgularly prosaic philanthropy as a 
mere sham In the solid and deliberate fashion of the time much 
was accomplished The chantv schools, for which collections were 
levied at various praying societies that sprang up, gave a smattering 
of education— one designed to give the pupils just enough knowledge 
to make them useful to their future employers— but they were a 
iBo>e in the right direction The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, a genuine effort to cope snth the prevailing irreligion, 
nas incorporated in 1701 Subscriptions were constantly being 
raised to^alleviate every known form of human misery, and “ every 
hand IS open to contribute something ’’ Between rival hospitals 
competition for funds was often acrimonious • 

The noblest monument of eighteenth century chanty is the 
Foundlings' Hospital, which was conceived in the great heart of 
Captain Coram the bluff, kindly sailor nho could so wiselj provide 
for the needs of others and yet was so careless of his own affairs as 
at last to be reduced himself to subsisting on charity For this 
Hogarth another kmdlv soul, whose very pencil became a rod to 
chastise cruelty, painted some of his best pictures, while Handel 
conducted concerts and contributed an organ There were not a 
few gentlemen of like spirit with Captain Coram Edward Colston 
whose name is to this day honoured in his native city of Bristol died 
full of years arid good fmrks, m 2731, s h/gh Churchruan and a Tory 
of the narrpwest school a little touchy, perhaps about his dignity, 
but a friend of man on the most munificent scale Perhaps the 
most moving work of contemporary sculpture is his recumbent 
effigy by Ryshrack in All Samts’ Chui^ the strong features suffused 
' Dr Johnson «n The Idltr no iv 
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with a light ot beautiful pil\ We have only to mention the names 
of James Oglethorpe, •who founded Georgia to provide a refuge 
for poor imprisoned debtors, of Ralph Allen, the ** man of Bath ”, 
who was as lordly m giMng as m building, of John Kyrle, 
the ” ilan of Ross ” m Herefordshire, whose philanthropy Pope has 
immortalized, of philosophic Bishop Berkele>, with his plan for 
making Bermuda a centre of religion and learning, ^nd of Doctor 
Johnson himself, the representatne Enghshman of the century, 
whose chanty to the most unprepossessmg objects was not the least 
heroic trait of an heroic nature There is no commoner sight in an 
English parish church than a board recording the vanous legacies 
to chantable objects bequeathed by men and women of this most 
prosaic time m our history 

Take it for all m all, the first half of the eighteenth centurv 
uitnessed a certain slight hut perceptible refinement of manners, 
at any rate in the upper class Two judgments from such keen 
observers as Goldsmith and Johnson show that they neither of them 
had any doubt on this point. Goldsmith, m his life of Beau Nash, 
casually remarks eoncersung that adventurer^s feat of nding naked 
tlirough a village on a cow, that this, which was then thought a 
harmless frolic, would now be looked upon with detestation, while 
Johnson, relating, though with uicredulitv, the story of a revolting 
joke practised by some voung rakes on the corpse of Dryden, remark’^, 
in his most authoritative style 

“ Supposing this story true, we may remark that the gradual 
change of manners, though imperceptible in the process, appears 
great when different times, and th<»e not very distant, are compared 
If at this tune, a young drunken lord should interrupt the pompous 
tegnlanly of a magnificent funeral, what would be the event, hut. 
that he should be jostled out of the way and compelled to be quiet ? 
If he should thrust himself into a house, he would be sent roughly 
away , and, what is yet mote to the honour of the present time, 
I beheve that those, who had subsenhed to the funeral of a man like 
Dryden, would not, for so small an accident, have withdrawn their 
contributions ” 
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Refinement and e\cn civilization, below this upper crust of 
genUUty, were sadiv to seek AU accounts concur m depicting this 
as a time of considerable material prosperity and almost unqualified 
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spiritual degradation among the poorer class of the community 
We hear abundant talk about roost beef and plum pudding, about 
the free bom Englishman, particularly as contrasted with the half 
stan ed, frog eating, “ i rench ilog ” 

Whatever else the lower class Englishman ma> have been, he 
was, at any rate in the towns, endowed with an almost aggressive 
independence Even the servant wenches seem, if we may trust 
Swift and Defoe, to have displayed a spirit calculated to homfv a 
mistress of to daj, and the levy of tips, or “vails”, as the\ were called, 
was a fdrm of blackmail that was the terror of poor visitors to great 
houses It IS from Fielding, himself a magistrate, that we derive 
the most vivid information concerning the ways of the mob which 
he styles, not without reason, the fourth estate of the realm 

From this acute, though certainly not sympathetic cntic, we 
derive on impression of popular manners which is borne out by 
abundant contemporary testimony, and not least by the pictorial 
satire of Hogarth The average man of the people seems to have 
been a coarse and aggressive rough, with a strong sense of his own 
independence and rights as an Englishman 

" It is very usual,” says Fielding, “svhen a carter or drayman 
IS CIS illy desired to make a little room, by moving out of the middle 
of the road, either to the right or the left, to hear the following 

answer ‘ D your ejes I who are you ? Is not the road, and 

be d d to you as free to me as to you ’ ‘ ” 

St James’s Park, on a Sundav evening was, for some reason, 
considered by the people to be their exclusive pleasance, and woe 
betide the unfortunate lady of fashion who presumed so far to trans 
gress mob law as to promenade therein t The bargees and watermen 
on the Thames were a peculiarly aggressive fraternity, a smartly 
dressed person being liable to a deluge of Billingsgate and even to be 
deliberately run down It was a baigee who called forth from 
Johnson his immortal retort 

'\our mother, under pretence of keeping a bawdy house, js 
a receiver of stolen goods ’’ 

Another engaging habit of the mob consisted in insulting funerals, 
that of George III s mother b"ing haded with delighted hurzas, 
and the room in ivhjch Lord Baltimore had Iain m state being sacked 
the moment the body was removed 

One of the most potent factors in the degradation of the common 
people was the steady deterioration m the quality of their drink 
In the sixteenth century everybody, from the Queen to the peasant. 
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had drunk good, full bodied ale, not onlj a dnnk but a food, a builder 
of strong botUes and healthy mimU The seventeenth centurj liad 
seen this largcl) replaced bv beer, a less sustaining and gloomier 
beverage, whose effect was l<*ss lo exalt than to dull the five wits 
of the drinker But it nos only in the reign of George 1 that gin 
licgan to be distilled in sufRcienl quantities to he a common bev crage, 
and the effects vs ere disastrous The concoction acted as sheer 
poison both lo the bodv and the mind, and led lo n fearful increase 
of crime and misers In vain Parliament cndcav oured to check the 
mischief In 173G an act was passcil, m the teeth of Walpole’s 
opposition, to strangle the distilling trade bj prohibitive duties, 
but the people did not choose lo obey it. ond when they had 
IhoTougblv made up their minds on a subject, it was Bcnerally 
useless to legislate The act was evaded, and by the middle of the 
centur> the figures of jearlj consumption had reached the appalling 
total of eleven nullion gallons 

Nothing is more remarkable m fact, than the general atmosphere 
of lawlessness in v\ htch free Bntons of this time rev died Such a thing 
as an elfeclive police force had not come into existence, nor does it 
seem to have occurred even to the ruling oligarchs to create one 
In on old print of Billingsgate ue see a picture of a highwayman 
riding through the market waiing in triumph a stolen jewel box 
Indeed these worthies not infrequently might be seen riding about 
with thciT followers m the light of ojvcn day The elaborate duties 
that were imposed under the Mercantile bvstem were, to a large 
extent evaded bv organizcil smuggling a trade which has acquired 
a certain posthumous halo of romance, but was renllj m the hands 
of rufilans who would stick at nothing m its pursuit The fate of 
any unfortunate revenue ofBccr or informer was frequently 
too horrible to contemplate In one celebrated case two of these 
were entrapped at an inn, and were tortured to death — one of them 
after a confinement of some days — with a thoroughness worthy of 
Red Indians 

The brutality of the populace was, in fact, unrelieved by the 
least spark of human feeling No amusement was so popular as 
that of watching an execution, and its piquancy was increased 
when the chaplain’s last ministrations on the scaffold were accelerated 
by a shower of stones and mud Before the Foundlings’ Hospital 
was instituted, the spectacle of babies exposed to die m the streets 
was quite common, and only appeared extraordinary to so sensitive 
an observer as Captain Comm To dumb animals the bruUlity 
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of man was something that even now we prcfct- not to think about, 
and we confess that our pleasure m turning over the leaves of a 
Hogarth is considerably marred by the fear of accidentally lighting 
on one horrible incident in the bfe of Tom l^ero Even Horace 
Walpole was revolted at a general massacre m 1760, under a panic 
fear of rabies, of the London dogs 

“ One drives over nothing but poor dead dogs I The dear, good 
natured, honest, sensible creatures I Christ ! how can anybody 
hurt them ? Nobody but those Cherokees the Enghsh, who desire 
no better than to be halooM to blood One day. Admiral Byng, the 
next, Lord George Sackville, and to day, the poor dogs I " 

Fieldmg was not exaggerating when he spoke of the mob as the 
fourth estate The London mob, which had, for centuries acted in 
an irregular way as the representative of English democracy, and 
had more than once succeeded m imposing its will on the constituted 
authorities, was stiU as formidable as ever It was they who rallied 
to the support of Sacheverell, and fairly terrified the >Vhigs who 
wished to make an example of that singularly insignificant windbag , 
It was they who called halt to Walpole at the height of hts power, 
and even went so far as to molest him personally , jt was they who 
roared for the blood of Admiral Byng 

Disgruntled politicians appreciated the power of the fourth estate 
quite enough to see the advantage of stimng it up m their own 
interests At the time of the Gin Act some Jacobite gentleman 
had the brilliant notion of distributing enough of the beverage to 
move the- populace of London to nse against a dry and usurping 
government 

No one can fail to note the contrast between the power exercised 
by the mob dunng the reigns of the first two Georges, and its com 
parative impotence by the close of that of the third when in despite 
of misery and desperate resentment from end to end of the country, 
Castlereagh, Liverpool and their colleagues were easily able to 
suppress every attempt at a rising The key to this problem is to 
be found in a sentence of Fielding s, which is remarkable for the 
clearness of ^ts insight 

* There pre two sorts of persons of whom this fourth estate do 
yet stand in some awe, and whom consequently, they have in great 
abhorrence these are a justice of peace and a soldier ” 

It IS, in fact, the red coat of the British regular soldier that has 
been the danger signal for King Mob And that coat had come under 
an enduring suspicion smee it had clothed the backs of the devout 
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gospellers who, under CromwclPs major generals, had held the country 
undtr martial tyranny The constant dcnunaatlons of standing 
armies, and exhortations to tely on the almost useless miltlta, sound 
strange enough in the mouths of the doughtiest patriots, and even of 
the elder I*ilt at the beginning of his earctr The poor regular, who 
had fought so gloriously under Marlborough and was to prove his 
worth at Fontenoy and Mmden, was not m the most happy position 
Treated like a slave, subjected to a ferocious and merciless discipbne 
(though mild as judged by Russian or Prussian standards), he was 
the object of a good deal of obloquy among his fellow citizens And 
such was the uniicrsal distrust of military tyranny that, m spite of 
the Riot Act, It was not till the reign of the third George that wc ha\ e 
an instance of the troops firing on the people 

So that, for the greater part of the century, the Fourth Estate, 
as represented by the London mob, formed a powerful, though 
unrecognised check on the power of the oligarchy, ns represented by 
PacUament It cannot, however, be said that the use the people 
chose to make of this power showed them to have been m any way 
capable of go\ernmg themselves or the nation There had been 
a time when they had been capable of enforcing a reasoned policy, 
as when they frightened Charles I into signing the death warrant 
of Strafford, and gave their steady support to the Long Parliament 
until, in their Trained Bands, they turned out to the relief of 
Gloucester But dunng the eighteenth century, their action— apart 
from that of the Lincoln mob who in 1727, successfully noted against 
the removal of the spires from IhetVcstem lowers of their Cathedral'— 
was generally merely blind and brutal Bigotry was one of their 
strongest passions and the obsession of the Popish Plot had created 
an evil precedent It was a sad fall from Pym and the Bible to 
Divine Right and SacheveteU, and thence to No Popery and Lord 
George Gordon In 1755 there swept over the country an epidemic 
of the strange mental disease known os Anti Semitism the immediate 
cause of the outbreak being a modest Bill to permit the naturalization 
of Jews Not in London only, but all over the country, people went 
mad with excitement and looking after dire things to come, and the 
Jews were in some strange way connected m the popular mind with 
the wooden shoes worn by the French peasants “ Do I not hale them 
0 Lord that hate Thee 7 ’ wrote one devout Christian, while others 


‘ In 1808 the restorers did succeed In perpetrating this vandabsm anoarentlv 

:h unbroken beads ^ 
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demonstrated their de% otion to their Master b) ostentatious pork 
banquets 

Walpole uas a jiarticular bele noire of the mob The opposition 
to his Excise scheme, though nominally a demand for a free breakfast 
table, was much more of a pro smuggling agitation, and four years 
later Demos was almost as powerfully exercised at the prospect of 
losing his gin The agitation for a war ivith Spam, which set all the 
London bells ringing, was the jingoism inspired by the prospect 
of loot and a weak enemy 

It ivas at the beginning of George Ill's reign that mob nolence 
rose to a climax Lecky has collected several instances of the kind 
of thing that was becoming normal among the brutalized and gin 
sodden populace of London Thetheatresat Covent Carden and Drur\ 
Lane were wrecked because of an attempt to raise the price of seats, 
the coalhca\ers, who were on strike, besieged a certain Captain 
Green in his house for nine hours, eighteen of them being killed, 
and though the Captain got away when he had exhausted his ammuni- 
tion, his sister was shortly afterwards dragged out of her house and 
murdered , the SpitalHelds weavers also on strike, who had had two 
of their number hanged for destroying the looms of blacklegs, amused 
themselves for about two hours by stoning the informer to death , 
men exposed in the pillory were on more than one occasion killed 
b) the ill usage to which they were exposed, while, m compensation, 
an attempt made to rescue a man sentenced for the agreeable enme 
of rape at least succeeded in delaying his execution till eight in the 
evening And jet even as late as 17C5, when the vreavers, funous 
with the Upper House for rejecting a measure for the protection of 
silk, tried to terrorize the Peers, and even to storm the mansion 
of the great Duke of Dedford, the redcoats, though called out, did 
not venture to fire 

Matters came to a climax in 17C8, the first tunc, curiously enough, 
for many j cars that the mob, by nnj stretch of imagination may be 
said to hav e tiad some right upon its side This was ov er the attempt 
of George Ill's ministers to persecute John Milkcs, a wittj and 
fascinating scountlrcl who, somewhat incongruously, was miule to 
figure as a democratic hero It was perhaps a sound instinct that made 
the mob ov erlook tlie clianicter of the man, and sec onlj a course of 
shameless tjTanny, an attempt to strain the law to crusli one vrhose 
real offence was that of liavtng maile himself obnoxious to the 
statesmen m power 

The Fourth Estate had cverv reason to resent the encroachments 
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of the other three, nnd the nttempt tq make Parliament what it was 
fast becoming, an assembly dominated by a handful of magnates, 
sitting in secret and so aserse from the influence of public opinion 
that it refused c\cn to alloss \ts debates to be published Wilkes 
had published in his paper, Thf Horih Union, a cnticism of the King s 
Speech, or rather, the official manifesto of his ministers which the 
King had to read Thereafter escr> means, fair or foul, wercemplojed 
b> the gosemment to smash Wilkes 

A crack shot named Martin was put up to kill him in a duel, und 
all but succeeded Milkes fled to the Continent, was outlawed, but 
came hack after five jears as game as c\cr, to stand first for the 
Cilv of liondon, for which he was rejected, and then for the countj 
of Middlesex, for which he was repeatedly elected, and rcpcatedlv 
thrown out of Parliament m defiance of the electors’ will X,ord 
Sandw ich, the arch lecher of Iiis day, compared w ith svhom W ilkcs 
was a Oalihad, now had the impudence to rake up some smutty 
production of his old bottle mate’s pn\ ate press m order to get 
him laid by the heels for obscene and impious libel 

The judges throughout this crisis acted with on independence 
characteristic of the English Bar Pratt, who decided on the illegality 
of General W accanU issued by ministers ond Mansfield, who res ersed 
\\ ilkes’s outlaw ry on a technical point, but sentenced him to twenty 
two months’ imprisonment and a fine for seditious libel and blasphemy, 
appear to have acted neither m the interests of ministers nor in fear 
of the mob, but with on honest desire to interpret the law as they 
understood it Indeed Mansfield a naturally timid man, when the 
mob surrounded his court shouting for Wilkes and iibertv, broke 
off in the midst of his decision to make one of the noblest declarations 
of judicial independence of which we have any record 

“ None of us had anything to do with the present prosecu 
tion It IS not in our power to stop it, it was not m our power to 
bring it-on We cannot pardon We arc to say what we take the 
law to be If we do not speak our real opinion, we prevaricate with 
our own conscience " 

But the mob’s point of view was different At the best of times 

respect for the letter of the law wos not their strong point they 

only saw the fact of tyranny For two days London was on the verge 
of revolution Houses of vanous unpopular magnates were attacked, 
members of Parliament mobbed the windows of the Mansion House 
smashed But the government had its back against the wall and was 
at long last, determined to use the redcoats against the people* 
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The Riot Act was read, and a \\hiH of musket shot settled the accounts 
of some half dozen noters and wounded more A young man, 
beheved to be innocent, was killed by a Scottish soldier who had 
pursued into a house some one else who had been pelting him with 
brickbats The decisive step had been taken, and for awhile the 
result was m doubt The indignation of the populace was at boiling 
pitch, the very loyalty of the troops was doubtful , Mansfield was 
talkmg of a revolution within ten days unless something firm were 
done But the government and mihtaiy had decided once and for 
all to stand no more nonsense from mobs The Scottish soldier, 
when acquitted of murder by a jury, was presented by his colonel 
with thirty guineas on behalf of the government, and a general order 
was issued by the Secretary of War thanking the soldiers, and 
promising them protection on any future occasion of a similar kind ‘ 
The spell was now broken which had withheld the government 
from employing powder and ball against rioters, and the power of 
the Fourth Estate, as represented by the London mob, was fatally 
impaired It was, however, necessary by one terrible example to 
prove how completely the tables had been turned since the days of 
Walpole’s Excise Bill This tune it was not liberty that the mob 
came out to uphold but the most degraded intolerance An act 
had been passed to relieve the Catholics from some of the petty 
persecutions from which they had suffered so long This was 
enough to uncham the blackest denis of Protestant fanaticism, 
and in 1780 a not took place more tcmble than any that London 
had witnessed forcentunes To such heights did the piety of the mob 
nse that tJiey burnt down Newgate and let loose all the criminals, 
and amid other acts of violence they burnt the furniture pictures, 
library and priceless manuscripts of Lord Mansfield, who was knoivn 
to have done justice on behalf of a Catholic some time pre> lously 
After some days of terror, the authonties took decisive action , a 
sufTicient force of troops am%ed on the scene and shot down the 
noters nght and left There were at least 450 killed and wounded, 
and the power of the mob was broken only to revive on the eve of 
the first Reform Bill 
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Rule Bettankia 1 

^^^lateve^ defects our own more sensitive intelligences ma> 
discover in the eighteenth century, it was a time when the majonty 
* See Lecky, £nglan4 Jn Tht EnSIerrtllt Century vol Ir, pp 810*823 
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of Englishmen were profoundly satisfied with themselves and their 
country Ncn cr had there been so much talk and cant of patriotism, 
and its shameless abuse led Doctor Johnson, himself the most sturd} 
of patriots, to describe patriotism as the last resort of a scoundrel 
The Duke of Marlborough’s victones had confirmed John Bull’s 
belief m his own supenonty to foreigners in general and to Frenchmen 
m particular It was, indeed, no uncommon experience for a 
Frenchman to be insulted m the streets on account of his nationality, 
and then challenged to fight if he showed the least resentment 
The rude prosperity of the English lower classes was contrasted with 
the poverty and frog eating that were supposed to prevail the other 
side of the Channel Even Hogarth, who was well enough acquainted 
with the seamy side of English life, contrasts the burly and well fed 
appearance o! the English soldiers with that of the half starved 
scarecrows who dare to think of invading our shores 

The state system of Europe during the eighteenth century was 
scarcely calculated to inspire any ver> exalted ideal of patriotism 
Most of the Continental states were centralized despotisms whose 
sovereigns used them as pieces m a game of chicanery To remove 
a neighbour’s landmark, or to score an ad^antage over him by any 
means, fair or foul, was the object of the tortuous diplomacy, of the 
ever shifting alliances, that figure so largely m the history of this 
time Seldom had European politics been less the expression of any 
general or constant national aspirations , the horrors of war would 
be let loose to provide comfortable pnncipahties for the relations 
of a strong minded queen or to avenge a too ungallant innuendo 
about a harlot IVhen the stat^ were not openly at war, they were 
engaged m a commercial struggle which was regarded by all concerned 
as an international beggar my neighbour 

It is not surpnsmg, under these circumstances, that the swelling 
and boisterous patriotism of early Georgian times has bequeathed 
httJe of literary value This was certainly not due to any lack of 
goodwill on the part of authors They waxed lyrical on the shghtest 
provocation, thev were never tired of asserting the monopoly of 
Bntannia m the rule of the waves they could dissolve m raptures 
about triumphs that nowadays arc considered more fit for blue books 
than anthologies Young the somewhat depressing author of Ntght 
Thoughts, was probfic of economic ecstasies, and the return of George n 
to England in 1729 mov ed him to a long poem entitled The Merchant 
‘insisting of a Prelude, five Straujs a Moral, & Close, and a Chorus’ 
all in honour of trade and the House of Hanover He becomes 
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unanimous way in ^^ilich its mote sensitive spirits, born out of <luc 
time, react against it. If to the average man all was for the best in 
the best of all possible Englands, to a minority — say — of one in a 
mjriad the age was everything that Mas bad. And as this minority 
comprised the most sensitive and eloquent spirits of the time, it 
became vocal in a continuous stream of Jeremiad and lamentation 
over the degeneracy of the times. Sometimes this attitude is implied 
rather than expressed by ^ thick and dogged gloom such as luxuriates 
in the atmosphere of Young's Night Thoughts and Blair's Graie. 
Sometimes it expresses itself in the form of satire and denunciation, 
of which Pope set the example in his Moral Essays. So long as 
Walpole remained in power, it was the fashion to load all the sins of 
the time on to his ample shoulders, but things seemed to be improved 
Nery little by his fall. 

It is, of course, by no means inconsistent mth the most fiery 
Jingoism to abuse and blackguard the whole mass of one’s country- 
men by May of demonstrating one's allection for one's country. 
The cry of degenerate England uas raised by none more lustily than 
the patriotsM ho were trying to push England o\ cr the brink of a foolish 
Mar with Spam on behalf of Captain Jenkins and the smugglers. 
Poets who laid about them furiously at the expense of bpain could 
not refrain from landing one or tMcrbloMs of the tomahawk on the 
tough pate of John Bull, for the good of his soul 

Apart from this merely conventional stuff, there is sufficient 
CN idence that in the opinion of those most competent to judge, all 
was. not well with England. The philosophers Hartley and Berkeley 
are both agreed as to the lowering of ethical standards and the decay 
of \irtue constituting the gravest of all possible dangers To Fielding, 
the successes of the Highlanders m the “ forty-five *’ seemed like a 
direct judgment upon English wickedness. And it js evident that 
Hogarth had eyes almost exclusively for the vice and brutality he 
saw' around him, the feeling that we get from his pictures being 
usually one of profound relief that we were born into a'tiy age and 
country rather than eighteenth century England. 

All these discontents with the times find concentrated utterance 
in the “inestimable Estimate”, as Cowper sarcastically called it 
of a literary clergyman named John Brown. This Estimate, which 
created something of a sensation on its appearance, has since been 
dismissed with an unjustly summary contempt because Brown wrote 
it m the opening year of the Seven Years’ IVar, m which Britain 
was to gam such splendid success. The book is, however, despite 
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one or two eccentricities, on the whole on interesting and not 
unbalanced criticism which touches on genuine faults, and is so far 
from unrelieved denunciation as to make generous allowance for our 
still remaining virtues, the most important being that self same love 
of liberty, to foster which, Srown, like Bolingbrokc, would have the 
patriot devote all his dearest energies “ In the reign of James 11, ’’ 
he says, with a fine grasp of essentials, “ Great Britain was free, 
though a despotic prince was on the thitine At the time when 
Caesar fell, Rome was still enslaved, though the tyrant was no more ” 
What troubled Brown about the condition of England was no more 
than had attracted the attention of more famous and considerable 
men before him — the irrcligion and materialism that were every- 
where rampant, the artificial effeminacy of upper class manners 
that we had picked up from Versailles, and the selfishness and 
corruption that were sapping the vital energy of the nation These 
were real dangers, and the triumph over France, which was even 
more affected fay them, did not end them, nor prevent them from 
bringing England to dire disaster some fifteen years later 


6 

CnATHAM ANO VICTORY 

The long end prosperous peace which (leaving out of account 
one or two minor contentions) England had enjoyed under the 
House of Hanover, had produced the usual effect of such mercies 
on an unblooded generation in the shape of a vague desire for excite 
ment and carnage, preferably at the expense of an opulent and weak 
neighbour Such an ideal opponent the patriots had discovered 
in Spam, a pompous old dotard — so it seemed — among nations, who 
had only to be knocked down with all possible heroism in order that 
we might run licensed hands through his pockets This hopeful plan 
was frustrated less through any recover^ prowess of Spain than 
through our own muddling corruption, and unpreparedness The 
war did indeed start with the capture of a Central American trading 
centre by a political Admiral, a feat which is stiU commemorated 
in Portobello and Admiral. Vernon inns but an attempt to repeat 
the performance at Carthagena ended in half the expedition dying 
of fever, and the incompetence of the ** brave and happy Vernon ” 
being demonstrated to the world The war dragged on for some years 
after this but the heart had gone out of it and nothing of much 
interest occurred beyond Admiral Anson’s voyage round the world 
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A mote formidable opponent than Spain had to be reckoned witli, 
and it must ha\e been obvious that, nith English and Trench 
ambitions clashing all o\er the norld, these powers, m an age when 
great issues were decided not by reason but by force, would sooner or 
later come to fighting it out Both in the East and the West, France 
was making a powerful bid for Empire The Peace of Utrecht, 
m spite of England’s temlonal gains, had left matters undecided 
in North America, and, ever since, the French had been making 
headway Hopelessly outnumbered ns lhe> were, they had yet 
the advantage over our disunited and often disloyal colonists, m 
intelligent direction and the discipline, almost, of a military garrison 
The French colonies had, in feet, the pick of the gentry, men who 
preferred to get away from the enervating ntinospbere of the court, 
and strike out a Ime for themselves and France m a world of reality 
The same thing happened m India, where the showy and pushing 
bourgeois governor, Dupleix, re discovered a secret which had long 
ago flashed on the mind of his compatriot Bernier, who had practised 
medicine at the Mogul court, namely, that the mastery of India might 
go to him who first introduced Indian troops to European discipline 
V hile England was making vain attempts to plunder the decrepit 
Spanish Empire, a confused, shifting, and unprincipled war had 
broken out among the Continental sovereigns owing to the fact that 
France and Prussia, both of which had solemnly guaranteed the 
intact succession of the Austrian domams to the girl queen, Maria 
Theresa, lost no time m taking advantage of her youth and sex to 
scramble for their plunder Into this war England eventually drifted, 
and found herself once again face to face with her old adversary, 
France But such mighty protagonists as Le Zloi SoUtl, Villats, 
Marlborough and Eugene were no longer to be found, and indeed the 
one combatant who knew just what he wanted and was desperately 
xn earnest, was the sinister Frederick the Great of Prussia, who, now 
on one side, now on the other,, fought and. qlotterL for evRE^ mab. nf, 
land that by fair means or foul he could add to his dominions 

This War of the Austrian Succession, as far as England and 
France were concerned, amounted to little better than marking time 
ankle deep m blood Neither at home nor m distant seas was either 
combatant capable of striking a decisive blow From the very first. 
It ought to have been apparent that England had a wmning advantage’ 
could she but dev ote her whole energies to using it France neither 
could nor would devote her mam attention to expansion overseas 
She faced on two fronts at once, and while her right hand wielded 
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the sword agamst her Continental foes, she had only her left free to‘ 
grasp the trident On the other hand, m spite of all the safeguards 
devised against such a contingency, our German King’s Electorate 
of Hanover was like a millstone round our necks, and laid upon us 
a moral obligation to divert resources to its defence 

This necessity of defending Hanover came within an ace of 
involving us in disaster Lord Carteret, subsequently Lord Granville, 
who held the reins of power for a brief period, was a brilliant amateur 
diplomatist who won the King’s heart by being an out and out 
pro Hanoverian As a result of his schemes, a mixed Anglo Dutch 
German army, commanded by Lord Stair, and accompanied by 
George II and Carteret, attempted to bring off a strategical coup by 
dividing a French army m Bavaria from one marching to its support 
As a result, the whole fofce was pinned and surrounded in the \ alley 
of the Neekar, and if the French Generals had understood their 
business, vould have been destroyed As it was, the allies 
succeeded in hghting their way out and getting clear away, 
abandoning their wounded, m what was known as the victory 
of Dettingen 

The WOT then settled dowm on orthodox lines in Flanders, and the 
French, having found a commander of genius m Marcchal de Saxe, 
gradually made good their hold on the country They were assisted 
by a strange and romantic diversion, when Charles Edward Stuart, 
grandson of James II, landed la the Scottish Highlands and roused 
a certain proportion of the clans to fight for him ith a mere 
handful of wild Highlanders he occupied the town, but not the castle 
of Edmburgh, destroyed m ten minutes the scratch force of recruits 
that was all that could be brought against him, and dashed Southward 
by the Carlisle Lancashire route os far os Derby It was the romance, 
almost, of a fairy tale, seen foro moment against the sordid baik 
ground of the pudding age — the Highlanders, whose dervish ru h 
could strike panic into hard bitten English seterans, were gentlemen 
in a sense that few of the old knights errant had l>ecn As thej went 
by, the people lined the loads without fear to watch theunaecustonied 
show, nor did the Highlanders offer them harm The end was 
inevitable , Charles Fdward’s undisciplined generals refused him 
the one slender chance he had of nishing l,ondon , English ' ctrmns 
were burned back from Flanders, and the clans were followed up 
North and sJjot to pieces at CuModen The rclicllion was drovined 
in blood and the Highland menace remov evl once and for all But 
the French, to whom Charles Edward had been a mere pawn in their 
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Flanders game, had secured their object by getting the British 
regiments sent from Flanders to Scotland 

Elsewhere the war ran an inglonous and indecisise course An 
in% asion of a nearly undefended Englatid was defeated by a Channel 
gale , m the Mediterranean our chance of smashing the Toulon fleet 
xsas lost bj the msubordinalion. or worse, of the second in command 
and certain captains, and the man to be cashiered was the unfortunate 
Admiral, who had contri\ed to fall foul of the politicians In India 
the French turned us out of Madras, and in Canada wc seized their 
fortress and naval base of Louisbcrg on Cop Breton Island at the 
mouth of the St Lawrence An inconclusixe peace with France and 
Spam brought matters back to much the point they were before the 
vrnr, the French, with amazing ineptitude, letting slip from their 
grasp the rich prize of Flanders 

The next round could not be long delayed and, indeed, the 
muskets and scalping knives got busy m North America without 
any formality of declaration This time France was not only fighting 
for her Empire, but shortly became involved m on alliance with 
Austria, Russia, and the minor German states, to crush, once and for 
all, the power of Frederick the Great, who, with a morality not 
markedly inferior to that of his neighbours, was imparting an element 
of inconvenient reality into the finesse and artifice of international 
politics England found herself committed to the support of this 
seemingly doomed ally, who jet, m spite of overwhelming odds and 
ov erwhelming disasters, managed to hold lus own agamst a Continent 
in arms and maintain, to the last, his lU gotten gam of Silesia 

E\ en in the lew years since the last peace the French aristocracy 
had been going doiTn hill, and Versailles had touched its nadir 
of glittenng degeneraej How far this decline had gone was shown 
when the main French army m Germany ran like hares before a third 
of their number of Prussians, a disaster which, as Napoleon quite 
correctlj divined, sealed the fate of the Bourbons among a people 
enamoured of glory But at the beginning of the war it w as an open 
question whether England herself, with the egregious Newcastle 
at the head of the mimstrj, was much better off than her adversary 
Readers of Brown’s EsJunale must, ns one disaster after another was 
recorded, have asked themselves whether after all the gloomy parson 
had not understated the case Our naval base at Minorca fell at the 
beginning of the war and the Admiral of the Mediterranean Fleet 
Byne, a selfish and spiritless ofRcer who had tamely thrown up the 
attempt to relieve it after the pretence of an action at Jong range. 
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was justly and properly condemned to be shot on his own quarter 
deck,* though the mdecent eagerness of ministers, who ought to have 
joined him, to use him as a scapegoat, has ever smce put a certam 
amount of sympathy on his side In America the French, perfectly 
iimted and gallantly led, started by gettmg the best of it in spite of 
their inferior numbers To crown it all, the army which, under that 
royal and bloated butcher, the Duke of Cumberland, was defendmg 
Hanover and covering the flank of our ally, collapsed, and, to the 
uifmite mdignation of Cumberland's peppery bttle uncle, George II, 
concluded a shameful capitulation at Closterseven, which seemed to 
extmguish the last faint spark of hope for Frederick 

The change of success that followed is one of the most dramatic 
m history, the more so because, in so far as the expression can ever be 
used with propriety, it appears to have been the work of one man . 
The character of Wilbam Pitt, subsequently first Earl of Chatham, 
IS one that, like that of Cromwell, has always proved a subject of 
contention for historians, every one of whom, m so far as be produces 
an intelligible portrait at all, throws on the canvas such a Chatham 
as his spirit is capable of conceiving Tlierc is, unfortunatelj , on 
unconscious desire m the breasts of ordinary mortals to bring to a 
common denomination with their own those few exceptional spirits, 
sympathy with whom would demand a painful elevation of mind, 
and who are apt to suggest a subconscious echo of lago's, 

** There is a dally beauty in his life 
That makes mine ugly ” 

Thus a biographer's account of a base or commonplace Chatham or 
Cromwell may tell us less of the biographee than of the biographer 

There is certainly something about Chatham’s personality to 
which, however little we like the word, no expression applies quite so 
well as “ miraculous ” A power seems to have emanated from him 
whose effects we could hardly have beheved possible, were tliey not 
on the most circumstantial prosaic record A corrupt and Philistine 
House of Commons trembled beneath his glance One member, a 
Colonel, once got up to attack him as he w as w alking out of the House 
Pitt, as he then was, turned round and looked at him The Colonel 
hesiJtated, stamTOtted, avd tat down On. another occasion some 

> The Article* of AVar had been rtlfrened up There bad been loo many 
inddentt in the last war I ke that of Captain Sasoge Mostyn who liad been 
b<x]ted out of Portsmouth dockyard for reftisintC to engage the enemy and 
suhwquently Jobbed Into the ComptroUenhJp of the Navy Nolhing of this 
sort happened after the example that wai made of Byng which dldi In the most 
literal *en«e, encourage the other* 
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member laughed on Pitt’s beginning a speech with the word " sugar 
Pitt slowlj repeated the w ord three tunes, and then asked if anj bod j 
dared laugh at sugar now It is more than probable that if any other 
member, at any period of the Commons* history, had tried a similar 
method of disposing of a laugh, the whole House would have been 
in uncontrollable agonies for the next five minutes As it was, no one 
stirred, the humour having quite departed from sugar 

The secret of Chatham's personality is, we believe, to be found 
m his face, which, once beheld m portrait or marble, stamps itself 
unforgettably on the mind The chiselled, hawk like features, the 
enormous nose, the deep set, glowing eyes, all bespeak a nature in 
which the will and vital energy are abnormally developed Such 
natures are tormented by a superabundance of power for which no 
oidmarv circumstances ever give them scope — it is like a fire which, 
if it does not bum up the world, must bum themselves But we 
must not scan them too closely for moral sctuplcs or intellectual 
consistency It is only m books that the hero finds the straight 
path open to genius , in actual life he is, mote often than not, 
presented with the choice of flickering out virtuously or jnaking some 
sort of a moral compromise The choice is seldom a conscious one 
Tlie young Pitt, like Napoleon, started his career with all the 
odds against him He had neither birth nor riches at a time when these 
were all in all to the aspiring statesman His one chance was to 
attach himself to the group of young patriots who were beginning 
to make a stir by baiting Walpole Between these two men, the 
phlegmatic, humorous old cynic, and the glowing young idealist, 
there was a natural antipathy that was bound to find expression 
Walpole’s policy of peaceful and prosaic commonsense seemed to 
Pitt nothing less than treoson, and, as for Walpole, he was capable 
of paving a compliment to the power of this noisy young man by 
growling, as he deprived him of his commission, “ we must muzzle 
this terrible comet of horse " 

The comet of horse had yet twenty years of strenuous endeavour 
before his genius found that scope to which he instinctively felt it 
to be entitled During all these years he was involved, to a greater 
or less extent, m the sordid maze of political Intrigue, out of which he 
emerged, in spite of unworthy connections and occasional lapses from 
consistency, wisdom and common fairness, with hands surprisingly 
Uean and honour unsullied That he, a poor man, should scorn to 
afccept the lucrative and recognized perquisites of his office of 
paymaster of the forces was. by the standards of the tune, an almost 
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quixotic gesture of pobtical purity For the love of country, which 
with too many of his associates was mcrelj a convenient cant, was with 
him a religion He lavished on England all the passion of which his 
mighty nature was capable , as some men delight in loading their 
brides with costly jewels so did he desire to see England adorned 
with splendid possessions and opulent with the fruits of trade To 
express the greatness of his devotion he strains the resources even of 
his eloquence 

Chatham was a Whig , for the dry pages of Locke he cherished 
a reverence which is surprising m a man of his ardent temperament 
But unlike the peers and placemen to whom Whiggism was a means to 
patronage and class ascendancy, Chatham’s imagination was capable 
of realizing the element of democracy that was latent therein 
Without the slightest leaning towards social reform, he was yet 
capable of courting and capturing the support of the people, and 
this at a time when Parliament was tending more and more to become 
a class oligarchy For hts patriotism was not of that imperfect 
but all too common order that limits its aim to the mere externals 
of wealth and dominion He loved England not only for what she 
achieved, but for ivhat she v>-as It is true that e>ery political hack 
had abundance of lip service to the Constitution and Iibert), but 
to Chatham the Constitution was a pnceless heritage of ancestral 
wisdom, whose ver> soul was liberty 

He had little patience with the legal subtlety that would have 
dwelt merely on the forms of that Constitution, and gmdiiallj 
stifled the reality He may have had no more historical knowledge 
of Magna Charts than the rc^t of his contemporaries , it was to him 
a sublime myth and John’s barons as much the creatures of imagma 
tion as the traditional St George But he was speokmg the >cr\ 
language of the Constitution when he said of them m one of lus great 
speeches in the House of Lords “when they obtained from their 
sovereign that great acknowledgement of National nghts contained 
m the Magna Charta, they did not confine it to themselves alone, 
but delivered it os a common blessing to the whole people They 
did not say ‘ these are the riglits of the great barons ’ or * these 
an the nghtK of the great prv/aCes ’ ho my hnh. thev said. 
in the simple Latin of the times nuittu Ubrr homo, and provided as 
carefullj for the meanest subject as for the greatest These are 
uncouth words, and sound but poorly in the curs of scholars neither 
are they addressed to the enttusm of scholars, but to the hearts bf 
free men ’’ 
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Chatham has been desenbed b> his latest biographer as an 
opportunist Ttii. is a \ague ami facile word, and may find some 
superficial colour in his compromises with Xeis castle or his dealings 
w^th George II’s mistress, eflorts at nil costs to find scope for his 
genius in the ser\ ice of his country But there v. as ne\ er a statesman 
who in all essentials was more thoroughly a man of principle. The 
doctrines of the ^^hlg Besolution, which he had imbibed in his boy 
hood, were his guide throughout hfe, and he only differed from Ins 
contemporaries m treating them as living principles, capable of 
unlimited desclopmcnt Ne\er did he lose sight of the fact that the 
social compact is made bj the people and for the people, that the 
Constitution is made for the whole body of free men and not they 
for the Constitution Hence he was always looking besond the 
walls of Parliament to the people themselves, os the substance of 
which even the Commons themselves were, or ought to be, the 
shadow 

" Wliat, my lords, are all the generous efforts of our ancestors 
reduced to this conclusion, that instead of the arbitrary power 
of the King we must submit to the arbitrary power of the House of 
Commons ’ T>Tanny my lords is detestable m every shape, 
but in none so formidable as where it is assumed and exercised by a 
number of tyrants But, mj lords, this is not the fact, this is not 
the Constitution *’ 


I-ong before the words were uttered the people had discovered 
m-^NiUiam Pitt the man of their choice, and under the wand of his 
magic influence, siiccerded for once in asserting the power that wns 
slipping from their hands UTicn things were at their blackest at 
the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, thej insisted on having Pitt, 
although the King not without some just cause, detested him, and 
his fellow politicians had little use for on upstart who was not 
prepared to plaj the game according to the rules But when his 
first brief ministry was wTccked by a combmation of wirepullers 
an outers went up for his recall that neither King nor Parliament 
could withstand It rained gold boxes,” conferring the freedom 
of city after city on the popular hero And so Pitt, though he was 
forced to make terms with corruption by turning over the dirty 
work of bis government to Newcastle, got the chance he had 
confidcntlj avsaited of saving the country 


The titanic energy that was the driving force of his career was bv 
no means inconsistent with the most minute application to n,„.,ts 
of detail lie had, m fact, studied for yearn every problem with which 
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he now had to deal, and his correspondence shows the care and balanced 
judgment which he brought to bear even on the minor tasks of his 
administration But the magic of his personality was all the more 
potent for the exactness and economy of its application The nation, 
sunk in apathy and, as some had plausibly maintained, in degeneracy, 
roused itself as a strong man out of sleep From being unable to 
defend its own possessions or support its Jilly, it had found the secret 
of victory, and began to rain a succession of knock down blows on 
its amazed and almost paralysed adversary The very generals and 
admirals seemed to take fire from Pitt’s genius and, indeed, there is 
one most significant story of how this extraordinary man’s presence 
was capable of producing an exhilaration almost akin to drunkenness 
It was when the young Wolfe, one of Pitt’s happiest selections, went 
to dme with the minister before going out to take up his command 
of our forces on the St I.a«rencc Though Wolfe had been strictly 
abstemious during the meal, after it he amazed even his host by 
fiourishmg his sword and walking about the room calling himself 
Hannibal and Caesar And yet Wolfe was one of the most brilliant 
and accomplished men of hts tune 

With such furious yet forethoughtful energy was the war earned 
on, that two years after the darkest hour of Cumberland’s Closter 
seven surrender, the bonfires were blazing, night after night, for the 
most astonishing senes of victones recoded m our history Pitt's 
plan was, in its outbnes, simple It was to exhaust all the energies 
of France on the Contment, and while she was bleeding to death, 
to annihilate her sea communicatioos, and fall with overwhelming 
force on her isolated garrisons overseas Very cleverly did he, once 
the opponent of any Hanovenan adventure, contrive, with the 
expenditure of comparatively small Bntish forces, to keep the French 
busy in Western Germany, and at the same time to immobilize 
as many enemy troops as possible by strikmg now at one pomt, 
now at another, of the French seaboard Hawke and Boscawen 
successfully accompbshed the naval part of the programme, the 
former dashing after the French fleet through e gale and uncharted 
rocks with a bght hearted gallantry that had suddenly become 
natural to English commanders 

The fate of the French overseas, cut off from the possibility of 
reinforcements, and attacked with the relentless energy that England 
was now putting into all her operations, was inevitable The Marquis 
de Montcalm, as fearless and rcproachless a gentleman as ever fought 
under the lilies of France, put upa heroic resistance, but the odds were 
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now overwhelming, <vnd he lott his equal in Wolfe. The French 
Dominion of North America, which had tlireatened to pin t!ie English 
colonics to the strip of land between the AUeghanies and the coast, 
was wiped off the map Her African and island settlements it was 
easy to capture And m India John Company had discos ered, 
in Robert Chve, a genius scarcely infenor to that of Chatham himself 
Here, also, England sivcpt the board, and not only did we end the 
war with the Company an Indian power and masters of the rich 
proMiice of Bengal, but we so defeated the French, capturing their 
mam stronghold at Pondicherry, that they ceased henceforth to 
count seriously in Indian politics, though they were allowed to retain 
a few unfortified factories, and by no means relinquished their 
ambitions 

Spam came into the war, only to receive a nide lesson m the 
difference between the England of Walpole and that of Pitt Pitt 
would ha\ e anticipated her by destroying the treaiure fleet, and it 
was the refusal of the Cabinet to support him m this step that led 
to his resignation But the impetus he had given to our national 
energies outlasted his removal, and Manila m the East and Havana 
in the West were rapidly added to the list of British conquests 
But by this time England was getting tired of war, surfeited even 
with glory Pitt’s expenditure of the nation’s money was on the 
• same grandiose scale as his military operations, and people marked 
with alarm the unprecedented figures of the national debt, and the 
fast and furious rate at which they were increasing So that the 
peace, concluded by Ixird Bute’s incompetent administration, though 
it left England on a towering and even dangerous pinnacle of glory, 
let off both our enemies mure lightly than either had any right to 
expect, France retaining her fishing nghts on the Newfoundland 
coast, her foothold m the West Indies, and some factories in India 
But m North America and India the hands of England were free 
irom serious rivalry 'by 'Eurupeon powers Theljoasts aboutBritanma 
ruling the wa\es had come true , neither in the East not in the West 
had any rival been able to stand up to her She had become not 
only an imperial power, but, par exccffcnce, the imperial power It 
remained to be seen what she would make of these opportunities 


Feet ov Clay 

There was little in the record or spirit of eighteenth century 
England to show any measure of fitness for the vast responsibilities 
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of a w orld wide Empire Deep down in her soul, it is true, glowed or 
smouldered that spirit of liberty whith was ultimately to become the 
life and justification of her rule, but the heavy frost of eighteenth 
century materialism had fallen upon it and overlaid it with a hard 
crust of selfishness Even from the great mind of Chatham the old 
Adam of inatcriah«m was not quite expelled : wholly devoted as he 
was to England’s greatness, and sensible as he was of her traditions 
of free government, he does not seem to have thought out thoroughly 
the problem of what the Empire ought to stand for m regard to other 
nations and to subject peoples As far as the Anglo Saxon stock was 
concerned, lie desired to sec a great and prosperous people, governed 
on Wing pnncijiles interpreted in so generous a sense as to make them 
better fitted to the name ** liberal ” The British Isles he desired 
to knit in bonds of sympathy . he pushed forward the scheme, first 
suggested bv the Duke of Argyll, of converting Highlanders from rebels 
and raiders into the loyal soldiers of King George, and if he did nothing 
to strike at the roots of Ireland's slavery he at least tried all he could, 
within the limits of the existing system, to remove her grievances 

Chatham’s genius was. indeed, vast enough to illuminate eseiy 
subject upon which it shone, and there is no doubt that it was 
sensible to the new and humane influences that wer° already beginning 
to transform the spirit of the age into something which, if not stronger, 
was at least sweeter But even he was not strong enough to shake off 
the mental limitations of his lime It was beyond ^im, even, to appre 
ciate the commonsense, as well as the Christianity, in the plea of the 
Duke of Bedford, that m arranging terms with a defeated France 
we ought to do as we should be done by Here Chatham’s very 
strength was his weakness The Titanic energy, unlocked by the 
opportunity of the Seven Years’ War, was not lightly to be checked 
or guided into other paths Having once got his adversary down, 
his instinct was to beat the life out of him, to render him incapable 
of ever giving trouble again Having once started to conquer 
temtory, we must not let go an inch of it Pride of Empire had, in 
fact, become an obsession with him, and made him capable of urging 
his countrymen to plunge into a fresh war with Spain over some 
dispute m the remote Falkland Islands too trivial to be w-orth 
recording 

This imperial megalomania made him blind to dangers which had. 
been perceived by men m every other respect his infenors He did 
not allow for the certainty that, as in the times of Louis XIV and 
Philip II, the overweening greatness of one power would create n 
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tendency m the rest to combine against it. And he frankl> disbelie\ cd 
m the forboding that the real lest of our Colonial s)stem uould come 
when the danger from Canada and the West had ^nnlshod, and the 
need of protection which had bound the colonies to the Mother 
Country was removed Ilowescr liberally he interpretcfl it, he was 
fundamental!) a bellc^e^ in the Colonial system of the eighteenth 
century, and does not seem to ha\e considered that the complete 
overthrow of France would, e\en with the wisest statesmanship, have 
the effect of straining this system almost to the breaking point. 

It IS onlv in recent years that anything like adequate justice 
has been done to England’s part m her dealings with her American 
children The control over trade which she exercised has been 
tepresenlcd as a tyrannous or at least a one sided system, in which 
the unfortunate Americans found their trade hampered and their 
manufactures nipped in the bud, solely in the interest of the Mother 
Country It has fallen to on«* of our most distinguished modern 
economists, Professor Ashley,* to examine these charges in detail, 
and the conclusion at which he has am'cd is that, on the whide, 
the benefits of the system were real and mutuni, ond that England 
was ready to make as substantial sncnficcs os she imposed, in order 
that the Empire might be, as far as possible, a self siifHcing unit 
Of course it was impossible for such keen traders as the Amcruans 
;iot to suspect, with however little justice, that where one of the 
partners had absolute control of the business, arrangements would 
be biassed, to a greater or lcs-» extent, in that partner’s interests 

But those who argue the question of the Old Colonial system on 
purelv economic grounds arc in danger of missing the most import int 
point about it England had no doubt ordered her relations with the 
colonies on a reasonable and probably a sound business footing, 
but it was the fatal weakness of the svstem that it placed the Empire 
on a business footing alone ^^llh the deeply ingrained materialism 
of the eighteenth century, England valued her colonies for just as 
much as she could make out of tKeni, and the colonies returned 
the compliment Prior to the Seven Years’ War, sentiment on either 
side had been conspicuous by its absence, the highest to which the 
patriotism of the ordinary Englishman could rise culminating m 
panegvrics on the increase of trade and treasure Of my deep bond 
of affection uniting the mother to the daughter communities that 
bond which Burke was to charactenre as lighter than air and stronger 
than iron, the prosaic spirit of England under her first two Georges 
’ In Sunrys Ilutone and Economic pp BOO bbs 
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could not so much as conceive It is even said that m William Ill’s 
reign an Attorney General, who was asked to prepare a charter 
meorporatmg a religious college in Virgmia, had exclaimed, on bemg 
remmded that Vuginians had souls Souls ! Damn your souls I 
Plant tobacco J ” 

Nor were the colonies any less material in their sentiments 
towards the Mother Country They had adapted thcmsehes fairly 
comfortably, though not without a good deal of occasional friction, 
to the easy restrictions of English sovereignty, because it suited them 
fairly well economically and above all because they needed the 
might of England to protect them from the formidable threat of 
encirclement by France, not to speak of the ever present danger of 
Indian raids But separated as they were from England by the whole 
distance of the Atlantic voyage and almost cut off from any com* 
munication with friends at home, it was only natural for them to 
drift further and further apart in sentiment from a country which 
few of them had seen, and which was kno^m to them principally 
by the restrictions that it from time to time imposed on them 

Ever since the first settlement the colonies had been getting more 
and more alienated from England m blood, in sentiment, and escn 
in language, for the Yankee dialect was beginning to take forms 
surprisingly familiar to us to day Numbers of emigrants came over, 
particular!) from Germany, who sensibly diluted the British blood 
that ought to have been thteku* than water In the North, the New 
England colonists, who had fled from intolerable conditions m England 
to enjoy the privilege of making conditions equally intolerable 
for those who disagreed with them in America, had never had any 
particular temptation to wax sentimental about the connection 
with England, and indeed, long before the final disputes that led to 
the Reiolution, had given plain evidence of their willingness to cut 
the pamter if provoked too far The old Puritan spirit, in all its 
intense earnestness and gloomy bigotry, persisted into the eighteenth 
century with little less strength than in the da)s of the pilgrim 
fathers There was a gulf wider than the Atlantic between the 
typical Massachusetts man, and the stolid Pnglivh governing class 
to which any form of religious enthusiasm was an exhibition, of l>ad 
taste verging on insamt) Tlic old io>a!t) to the throne which had 
been genuine and ardent in Virginia in civ il war times had, meanw hile, 
graduall) faded almost out of memory, and m fact, no colon) prov cd 
stronger for Independence than that of George Washington 

A development had taken place of ominous hut little 
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comprehendeil import, in the fact that wble England liad contracted 
her goNCTTimenl into ft pmilegcd end corrupt obgarch), the co’oniea 
had rea!i«d the democratic ideal to an extent unknown m 1 urope 
However the governor and council of each pronnee might be 
appointed (and m mote than one instance thej were elected), the 
real power resided m the hands of assembljcs genumcl} represenlatu e 
of the whole bodj of freeholders These assemhlies showed them 
seises adepts in applying the power of the purse, and the wise 
governor was he who refrained from Vjcking against the pneks of 
popular authority Tlie colonics did, in fact, order their atTairs 
pretty much according to their own inclinations, except m so far aa 
concerned the regulation of impcnal trade That thes accepted 
English regulations in the mam, giscs, as Professor Ashley slircwdi) 
suggests, reason to belies e that they were not \er> hard hit by them 
Confronted with tins situation \\alpolehad dealt with It acconling 
to his own worldl) wisdom lie realized that the best way to as oid 
trouble With the colonies was to lease them alone, and to let malten 
glide on comfortably m the old grooses Even when an act was 
passed for the plausible object of making the colonists bu> Jamaica 
instead of French West Indian molasses for their manufacture of 
rum, he quietly allowed the act to become a dead letter Ilut 
Walpole's policy of keeping out of trouble with the colonies also 
invohed keeping out of trouble with the rest of the world At 
present they cost us little, but nobody reoUzed belter than W alpole 
that great wars are followed b> the presentation of great bills and 
the question of who is to foot them He the child of this world, 
was instinctively (for it was not his habit to formulate principles 
of pobey) wiser m his generation than that child of ardent genius, 
Chatham 

Had not Chatham been intoxicated with the glory of England, 
he must have perceived that victory itself would create a situation 
incomparably more dilTjcull than that created by the threat from 
Canada a problem to which the wisest statesmanship would find 
itself at a loss for a solution The two wars with France showcil 
how very little there was either of loyalty or common purpose among 
the colonists Had they showed one half the determination of 
the handful of French settlers whom they outnumbered by ten 
to one they must hav e crushed them easily Good work (particularly 
m the capture of Louisbu^ m the first war) was certainly 
accomplished here and there by the levies of whom a fair number 
were ultimately raised in various proportions by different colonies 
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Rut our soldiers found themselves starved, profiteered off, and 
conlmunlly left in the lurch by the \ery people they had come to 
defend The v.ork of Wolfe and Amherst would certainly have been 
anticipated had not individual Amencans sedulously kept the French 
resistance ahvc and their own pockets at bursting point by furnishing 
the enemy, at a price, with munitions and supplies, a form of traffic 
which the Home authorities had the utmost difficulty in suppressing, 
and whose very suppression was regarded as a grievance by these 
honest traders And esen m the presence of the most imminent 
danger, nothing could persuade the colonials to combine for any 
united action whatever. A scheme of mild federation for purposes of 
defence, that was propostd and earned by Benjamin Franklin in 
an assembl) of delegates that met in 1754 to treat with the Indians, 
was thrown out by every one of the colonial assemblies to whom it 
was referred It was fairly evident, too, by the marked slackening 
of colonial efforts, that once the French were out of Canada, there 
was an end of interest in the war as for as Amencans were concerned 
This then was the situation created by the Peace of Pans— 
the supreme danger that had threatened the colonies of encirclement 
by France had sanished, once and for all, thanks mainly to British 
seapower, British blood and British money, that had been poured out 
like water The most that they had to get out of England the 
Americans had already secured — the French were gone But the 
bill for this deliverance, a staggering one according to the notions 
of that time, was chargeable to England And the victors in the 
Seven Years’ War were confronted with the almost universal and 
always unexpected discovery that dazrhng conquests very seldom 
bring security m their tram The French people, even the Versailles 
courtiefj were not of the stuff that accepts defeat without preparing 
sedulously for la reianehe Besides though the French weie gone, 
the Indians were still prepared to dispute the possession of their 
hunting grounds, and it was not long after the war that one of the 
most formidable of alt Indian risings, provoked by the profiteering 
and land grabbing of the Westward expanding colonists, broke 
out under a chief called Pontiac In short, taking all considerations 
into account, there could be no return to the piping times of Walpole 
--a garrison of ten thousand men must be maintained in America 
The mere fact that indnidual colonists were constantly 
encroaching on the Red Man's hunting grounds, and thereby involving 
the Mother Country in an expenditure of blood and treasure in which 
Its beneficiaries did not propose to share, had the indirect effect 
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of crcatmg nnotber American grievance that was resented as bitterlv 
as the trade regulations For the home government, spurred to 
an already determined course of action bv the struggle with Fontiae, 
took what seemed to even body at home the obvious and statesman 
hke course of fixing the boundary between the two races ou the 
watershed between the Mississippi ‘basin and the rivers flowing 
westward to the Atlantic, a boundary to be enlarged not by land 
grabbing and violence but by peaceful and regulated purchase* 
Incidentally the right of disposing of these lands furnished one of 
the few means that England possessed of making money out of 
the colonies and recouping some small part of her outlav on their 
account But for all that the attempt to set limits to the westward 
expans on of the white man was the policy of Canute and the waves 
were soon breaking angrily about the monarch’s feet 

More and nure insistently it began to be asked — who was to 
foot the bill ? The sobriety that follows the intoxication of war 
had descended upon England and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
one Francis Dashwood, whose connoisseurship of women wine 
and blasphemv drd not extend to finance not only applied the w'hip 
of taxation which had to be done but applied it in so stupid a way 
as to produce something tike an incipient rebellion among the cider 
growers of the West Country Under these circumstances it n ust 
have seemed outrageous that the groaning taxpayers of England 
should be expected as a matter of course to go on hnding the whole 
expenses of American deliverance in the past and American safety 
in the future And vet what was to be done ? \Nas it likely that 
the people who had refused to combine to defend themselves even 
in the presence of the encmv would now come together to do the 
straight and generous thing by the Mother Country ? Was it likely 
that the men who had supplied the enemy for gain with the smews 
of war would hail with much enthusiasm the idea of supplying 
^-n^ianfi at a "loss v\ifh t'ne means oT defence 7 And supposing 
that the colonials could by no means be persuaded to contribute 
of their own free will was it likely that communities so jealously 
sensitive of their own privilege of taxing themselves would for one 
moment submit to dictation on this subject from an English 
ministry ? 

That English statesmen met the situation with appalling 


' Is It proper asked Teorge HI in one of h s pn/ate memoranda that Uij 
nation should be at the ch»rgr o( forts and gamSons when the 

Americans contribute nothing to their maintenance ? 
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ineptitude ought not to blind us to the fact that the problem was 
os well nigh insoluble as any problem could well be Chatham 
had the most hopeful solution when he sketched, m prn ate, a scheme 
similar to that of the Union with Scotland, of uniting England 
and America in a common Parliament One wonders whether, 
assuming the obvious physical difficulties of this plan to be overcome, 
this idea would have particularly commended itself to those 
assemblies that only recently had thrown back the scheme for a 
ccfence congress into the faces of their delegates, and who were quite 
shrewd enough to be aware that federation was only an honourable 
stepping stone to increased taxation, or whether the sheer magnetism 
and force of will of that extraordinary man might not under 
favourable circumstances, have accomplished the miracle of 
miracles 

It would be as futile as it would be offensive to hold a brief for 
America against England or England against America of the 
eighteenth century The situation had arisen, almost mevitabl>, 
as the result of principles common to both So long as the only 
motives of association were pride of power and lust of gam, so long 
as the implied contract between England and America reposed 
upon no loftier a basis than that of a mere business speculation. 
It was certain that whenever it paid one partner to dissolve the 
partnership, that partnership would be dissolved To England's 
plea that she had delivered America at the price of blood and treasure, 
America might quite fairly reply that the mother nation had done all 
this, not for the daughter’s beaux yeux, but as a speculative mvest 
ment in the hope of advantages to come, in exactly the same spirit 
in which the daughter now proposed to set up house on her own 
account As for honour, kinship, and the rest of it, that was not 
a matter of business but of sentiment, and as to the place of sentiment 
in practical politics, both were agreed 

It was the nemesis of the eighteenth century spint that the 
colonies in the time of their maturity, should break away as the old 
Greek colonies had done, or like the young of men and animals 
m their season Something nobler than self interest must kindle 
the idealism to which the life of a people is more than meat, and 
its benison to humanity than power But such wisdom would have 
been fiKihshness to the men of the eighteenth centiin The 
beginnings of Empire were selfish and even sordid If we were fair 
to America, it was not because we loved her, but because it paid us— 
the tragedy of Ireland showed what would be the fate of a people 
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whom we considered to be absoluteU at our mcTcjr. The first result 
of our glorious Mctoncs m India had been that John Componj, 
that was out as a corporation for maximum diiidends and whose 
servants were out to feather their own nests at the expense of John 
Company, fastened like a mahgnant \nmpire on the fair provinre 
of Bengal, and fleeced and oppressed its unhappy inhabitants with 
a thoroughness that would have put to shame an Allah ud Din or 
a Tughlak Shah Nor did the Christian people of England and 
America hesitate to rear the fabVic of economic prosperity on the 
sulfenngs, that baffle imagination, of multitudes of unoffending 
negroes, men, women and children, who were dragged from their 
villages to undergo the horrors of the Middle Passage, and, if they 
survived, of hopeless, life long slaveiy For this blood guilty 
prospentj, America at least has had to pay a heavy reckoning — 
and the end is not yet 

With what grace could England demand from her colonies the 
things that arc Caesar’s, when both alike had long forgotten to render 
the things that arc God’s— self sacrifice, vision, imaginative 
sympathy 1 It has ever been what is low and material in both 
peoples that has planted the seeds of discord between England and 
America, and even novr delays the union, not of political machinery, 
but of heart and soul, that is among the highest hopes of threatened 
civilization 



CHAPTER IV 


THE EMOTIONAL REMVAL 
1 

The Romantic Dawn 

The cultured materialism of the eighteenth century ne>er »as 
able to obtain so exclusive a sway, even over the class to whom it 
most appealed, as to exclude the possibility of a reaction There 
was never a time, however large the wigs and however exactuig 
the conventions, when stirrings of the spirit somewhat unhappily 
nicknamed “ Romantic ” might not haN c been apparent The figure 
of Sip Roger de Coverley, for example, is thoroughlj m harmony 
with the as yet unformed Romantic tradition But such mani 
festations arc, for a long time, too scattered and casual to possess 
ver> much significance It is not till the fourth decade of the 
century that we con speak of any widespread tendency to challenge 
the sceptical and complacent philosophy that was assumed as the 
basis of educated thought and discussion 

The eighteenth century had pinned its faith to a one sided, 
and therefore unsuentific rendering of human nature It Imd, 
in fact, treated man as if he were solely a thinking and not at all 
a feeling animal ^\'hen it was absolutely neecssarj to deal w ith so 
universal and primitive a passion as love, the polite and therefore 
the right thing to do was so to conventionahre its expression that it 
ceased to excite any emotional reaction VThatever Thus we hear 
of “ liv elj transports ”, ** endearing cluirros ", and “ pleasing flimes ” 
without the least disposition to be either warmed or trnnsporlctl — 
the whole tlimg lias become as much a game as the "courted ”, 
"engaged”, "banns up”, and "mamed", of the Christmas part) 
card table The men of the eighteenth century showed nn almost 
mquisitonal thoroughness m climi.,ating from life anv-thing in the 
least likely to excite their emotions The Iieautics of the open 
landscape, of mountainous or ocean scenerj , were not allowed to 
exist, the spectacle of anything wild or uncultivated wws merel) 
disgusting, as showing that here the civilizing touch of man had yet 
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to be applied In the same way the vhole time between the fall of 
the Roman Empire and the Classical Renaissance of the fifteenth 
centurj was looked upon as an interlude of barbansmt more or 
less under the influence of pnestly swindlers 

But, at least among peoples so vigorous ns those inhabiting 
\Ycstern Europe, it is impossible to set a seal on the wbolc of human 
emotion without its sooner or later finding itself an outlet. 
Increasingly, towards the middle of the century, we perceive signs 
of a spirit the exact opposite of that which wt are apt to associote 
distinctively with the eighteenth century, and everywhere in revolt 
against it As jcl the revolt is fitful and sporadic, and the aristo- 
cratic culture of the time is still, for the most part, proof against it. 
But the progress of the new spirit is not to be judged by the grotesque- 
ness and oen absurdity of its earliest manifestations 

“ Sentimental ” is the word one most naturally applies to these 
firstfruits of uhot we must, for the want of a better word, call the 
Romantic spirit The blind urge towards tenderness and passion, 
towards a warmth and colour which the true eighteenth century was 
incapable of supplying, had as yet no forms of its own through which 
to express itself, and strove, awkwardly and incongruously, to adapt 
the conventional forms it found ready to hand The new wine 
not unnaturally played havoc with the old bottles, and spilt itself 
in wild gush and bombast 

We can see something of the new spirit in tomb architecture, 
particularly in the sheer sensationalism brought into vogue, towards 
the middle of the century, by the naturalized Frenchman, Roubiliac 
The peace of Westminster Abbey is not proof against the noisy 
dispute between Time and some other allegorical figure on the tomb 
of Field Marshal Wade, nor the apparent ellorts of General Hargrave 
to divest himself of his shroud beneath a toppling wall Nor is 
any shilling shocker capable of vicing with the Nightingale tomb, 
on which an agonized husband tnes in vain to protect his young wife 
from the dart of a grinning skeleton, who emerges from the vault 
beneath, a device that is plausibly reputed to have made a burglar 
drop his tools and bolt incontinently out of the Abbey A taste 
for horrors is a <!ure accompaniment of Romance, and Roubiliac 
IS of the kindred of Wiertz m painting and Edgar Allen Poe m 
literature Even m country churchyards the tombstones of this 
time are rgore prolific than ever of skuU« and ctossbones, not to speak 
of more ambitious ventures like one at West Mailing, where a fat 
cherub blows his trumpet into the face of a struggling corpse 
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It was on incipient Romanticism that started the ridiculous 
agitation about Captain Jenkins and his ear, and the rest of our 
grievances against Spam It js easy to show that, so far as we can 
talk of a right and wrong in the matter, Walpole was right in urging 
his countrymen not to burn their fingers in an unnecessary broil 
with Spam But the real weakness of his position was not that 
there was anything wrong about his arguments, but that the country 
was experiencing a vague yet unmistakable boredom with the who'e 
system of caution and money making for which he stood It wanted 
the coloured and passionate things of life, military glorv, the sacking 
of strange towns and the spoils of golden argosies, and it was ready 
to listen to any thundering bombast that gave promise of something 
more exciting than a comfortable balance of trade at the end of the 
year and perhaps another penny off the land tax All that was 
emotional in the English nature had begun to cry out against the 
intolerable commonsense of Sir Robert and his system 

It was just about this time that a successful printer, already 
well advanced in middle age, and seemingly the last man from 
whom anything out of the commonplace might have been expected, 
published a book that was destmed to be a landmark not only m 
English but m European literature The elderly printer was called 
Samuel Richardson, and the title of his book was Pamela, or Virtue 
Rewarded It is a long and leisurely account of the trials undergone 
by a good y oung servant girl m the defence of her honour, and of her 
ultimate union m lawful wedlock with an pramcntly desirable young 
gentleman It is a book which very superior people profess to be 
able to read with enjoyment to this day, but which we have never 
yet beheld out of its place on their shelves Such as it was, however 
— and its power of minute observation and frequent insight into 
character are not to be denied — it took its own generation by storm, 
and its success was even eclipsed by that of its seven % olume successor, 
Clartesa Harlowe, a young lady of the longest drawn pathos and 
respectability 

Richardson’s novels attained no less of a vogue on the other 
side of the Channel, and this English influence feeds the stream of 
thought that is ultimately to sweep the French upper class down 
the tide of Revolution It was almost exactly in the middle of the 
century that Jean Jacques Rousseau was to fling his startling challenge 
at eighteenth century culture by asking whether the primitive 
savage might not after all represent a nobler type than the educated 
and refined gentleman It was not Richardson’s placid way to 
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thunder challenges of this kmd Ver> decorously and unobtrusiv ely, 
he put the eighteenth ccntur> aside, b> taking for heroines a common 
kitchen nench, like Pamela, and a middle class Miss of no special 
attractions, like Clary Harlo\sc, and b> treating his function os o 
no% elisl as that of a specialist m the emotions Ills rival Fielding, 
svho leaned to the old, plain-saihng view of humon character, Mas 
quick to perceive the challenge, and the first of his great no\els 
starts as a skit on Pamela The issue between Fielding and. stiU 
more decidedlj , Smollett, on the one hand, and Richardson on the 
other, IS whether the novel is to be a straightforward account of 
what people do, or an exhaustive analysis of what they feel 

The discos ery of the sick soul was no monopoly of the novelist 
It Mas in 1738 that John Wesley, an unbeneficed clergyman of 
missionary aspirations and boundless energy, who had just relumed 
from the new colon> of Georgia, underwent the experience of con 
version, and placed himself at the head of a movement that was 
destined to kindle some of the old fire, long dormant, of Puritan 
enthusiasm In spite of the scandalized disapproval of the official 
clergy, this new Christianity spread like Mnldfire among the poorer 
class It was its strength that its appeal was almost entirely to the 
emotions It was enough to convince the smner that he had hitherto 
been m a state of potential damnation, and that he could now enter 
into one of secure and blissful salvation “ Ob, the wrath to come,” 
the preacher ^^^utefie!d had cried to his terrified audience, ” the wrath 
to come ’ ” and if even worldlings like Chesterfield were capable of 
being mildly thrilled, it is no wonder that poor and ignorant people 
were often thrown, literallj, into convulsions 

A greater contrast could not be imagined than that betneen 
esleyanism, or Methodism as it was called, and the calm and 
subtle arguments by which philosophic bishops like Butler and 
Berkele> sought to persuade a presumably.educated audience that 
Christianity bad after all a solution for the riddle of the Univ erse 
more satisfying than that of Beism A bomd thing a very horrid 
thing. Sir,” was Butler’s retort to John Wesley’s claim of direct 
inspiration TVTierc the new evangelists tried to think, their atgu 
ments were generally childish and the spirit in which they were 
urged too often ill tempered and unchristian John Wesley himself 
was gloomily superstitious and bigoted, and his attitude towards 
all amusements, however innocent (and he ivould not have admitted 
that the word innocent could apply in sucli a connection) vras that 
of Gilbert’s Sir Macklm, who 
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• CoiJd In e\ery action »how 
A *ln and nobody eoul 1 doubt him ” 

One of Ills most eloquent sermons is a counterblast to that new* 
funRlcd Chinese decoction inllcd tea I The programme of instruction 
dcMscd for some wrcteJied schoolboys on whom ^\cslc} got the 
opportiimlj to experiment was one from which play and holidays 
were rigidly excluded, and tn which the whole time from four m the 
rooming (the hour of rising, summer and winter) till bedtime, was 
dooted to one awful round of emmming and godliness It is 
comforting to think that Uesley’s rules were turned to a dead letter 
b\ the negligence of the staff, and the evangelist himself discovered 
that, m spite of all his efforts, the general tone of the boys remained 
obstinately Satanie 

The best of esieyamsm is undoubtedly contained m its hymns, 
and if the mosexnent had left nothing else but the " Jesu lover of 
my soul " of his brother Charles, which roust have brought comfort 
to tens of thousands of storm tossed hearts, it would fairly have 
justified Its existence. Scarcely less powerful is the appeal of Top 
lady’s “ Itock of Ages it was the same Toplady, by the way, 
who characterized John Wesley, m a pamphlet, as "an old fox 
tarred and feathered ", to which Uesley’s Christian counter barrage 
of " chimney sweeper " and “ exquisite coxcomb ” seems inadequate 
The growing sympathy of the new emotional spirit with nature is 
shown bj the circumstances in which this hymn is said to have been 
composed, for the idea of the cleft rock was suggested by one in 
Topladv’s own tVest Country parish at Blagdon, under which he 
had taken refuge from a passing storm 

What principally distinguishes new Methodism from old 
Puritanism, is its lack of the Old Testament fighting spirit which 
had made the gay riders of Rupert like stubble before the swords 
of the Ironsides, and had set Colonel Rainborow laying down the 
law as to the right of every ** he ’* in the land to have a voice in his 
own government There was never a less democratically inclined 
person than John Wesley himself, a bom disciplinarian and a stickler 
for the letter of the law Coming to Jesus was, with the W esleyans 
a personal and spiritual affair ^ to have obtained shelter in the Rock 
of Ages was happiness here and salvation hereafter There was no 
particular reason, in the nature of things, why the movement should 
have taken on this peaceful complexion, unless it is to be sought 
in the fact that such persecution as it encountered was never 
sufficiently severe or organized to arouse the flame of resistance 
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But m the uhole Emotional Revival of the eighteenth century we 
shall find a certain lack ot strength and vinhty ns its besetting 
•weataiess 

Some aristocratic observers of the revival were not slow to detect 
a dangerous democratic tendency in the idea that e\erybody’s soul 
was of equal importance before God ** This religion/’ said one 
great lady, “ is highly improper, it leaches the wretches to crawl 
above their sphere ” Her alarm was, os far as her own century was 
conceihed, groundless If 'Wesleyanism taught poor people that 
they had souls, it quite failed to teach them that they had rights, 
and probably had no small effect m diverting their interests and 
energies from the channels into which another very dilferent type of 
revwaUst, Jean Jacques Rousseau, was guiding the passions of 
Frenchmen It was only m the nmeteenth century that the spmtua 
democracy of IVcsleyanism tnumphed over the anti democratic 
bias imparted to the movement by its founders, and that the little 
chapel comraumlies, especially ot miners, became hotbeds of advanced 
political doctrine 

IVhile Methodism was yet in its infancy, a deeper though less 
audible chord was struck from the soul of William Law, a non 
]unng clergyman, who had acted for a tune as spiritual guide to 
both John and Charles Wesley He is most celebrated for a rather 
gloomy manual of devotion whose purport is sufRciently explained 
by the title A Senous Call to a Devout and Holy Lxfe, in which 
Law expresses his contempt for not only the pleasures but also for 
the scholarship of this world But what, in the very midst of the 
eighteenth century, is his truest title to fame, is not this popular 
and almost commonplace appeal, but the fact that in some of his 
Jess known writings he may be said to have brought the mystical 
Mew of religion back to England 

He nas a dibgcnt student of that master initiate, Jacob Boehme, 
and the result of his ms estigations was to convince him that all the 
argument about form and dogma that employed so woeful a pro 
portion of pious energies was mere sanity and illusion, and that 
religion was nothing more nor less than the art of love “ You have 
the fullest proof,” he pleads earnestly, ‘‘m what jour salvation 
preciselj consists Not in any histone faith, or knowledge of any 
thing absent or distant from you, not in any variety of restraints 
rules or methods of practising virtues, not m any formabty of opmion 
about faith and works repentance, forgiveness of sms or justiBcation 
and sanctification, not m any truth or ngbteousness that you can 
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have from >oiirsdf, from the l>cst of men or book.^; hut iWioJJv 
and sold) m the life of God, or Chnst of God, quickened and Ijom 
apain in jou ” Nor does Lan Jca^c tfs in onj doubt as to that m 
which the life of God consists 

“ Lose," he beautiful)} says, “ is the Christ of God . Through 
all the universe of things, nothing is uneasy, or unsatisfied, or restless 
but because it is not governed by love'* 

Here we breathe an atmosphere calmer, more serenely spiritual 
than that of Methodism, with its barnacle coating of superstition 
and its noisy quarrels about the trivialities of dogma Hut Lavr 
was ahead of his age in this conception of religion, and his mystical 
writings remained unmarked — dumb witnesses to what heights 
the Krnotional Ilcvival of the eighteenth century, even in these its 
early doy s, was copablc of transporting one receptive spirit 

For the rest, the Emotional Itevival vras too vague, too elusive 
a tiling, to merit any such defmition as is implied m the expression 
" the Romantic movement It is apparent as a gradual change of 
atmosphere, and it would be a futile inquiry whether this or thot 
prominent figure m life or letters is to lie classed as a child of the old 
or of the new age In Chatham the Romantic spirit seems striving 
to clothe itself in the forms of the eighteenth century, and the result 
IS that almost grotesque magnificence of phrase and pose that make 
honest Macaulay choracteruc him os lacking m simplicity James 
Tliompson supplies an instance of one who is m the mam, a correct 
and uninspired poet of tlie *‘ classical ” school, but whose verse is 
here and there lit by a gleam, if not of pure at Jeast.of genuine 
inspiration caught from nature herself Dut such is the tyranny of 
the eighteenth century that, before the coming of Blake inspiration 
is almost afraid to clothe herself in her proper and self appointed 
forms — the best of the poets, even CoUms and Gray, arc hampered 
by the strait waistcoat of correctness that it seems unthinkable to 
discard All but their most inspired lines have a strange quality 
of coldness and distance, they are further from us than the 
Elizabethans and Carohnes 

And yet the movement, if we may give it so definite a name, 
was all the while going forward, and elusive though it was, workmg 
a decisive transformation m the spirit of the nation Mens eyes 
were opened to thongs that had scarcely been suspected before 
The Middle Ages grotesquely, fantastically, loomed out of what 
had, but recently, been a deliberately forgotten past — a time not 
of thought, at least m the perspective of the eighteenth century, 
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but of faah and lo>all>, of coloured and mjstenous ad\enture 
The coimtryside, and most cspeciall> ■where it vas most uncultivated 
and barren, took on an air no longer of savagencss but of beaut>, 
and was found responsi\e to certain hitherto unsuspected yearnings 
of the human soul A non spmt of tenderness and humanity, 
feeble at first, but gradually accumulating strength, began to melt 
the hard frost of the eighteenth century Strange things became 
suddenlij obvious to a few sensitive souls— that the slave trade 
had spiritual disadvantages that might overbalance its material 
gams, that the condition of our jails was a scandal and the seventy 
of the law an outrage, that even animals had feelings to be respected, 
and a score of similar disco% enes We must not over estimate the 
magnitude or swiftness of the change that was taking place, but such 
as it was and with all its weakness and Jack of direction, it is scarcely 
too much to say that the highest hope for the future was m its 
triumph 


Tim Mvsticisu of Panoloss 

We have already had occasion to remark upon one aspect of the 
eighteenth century, and particularly of eighteenth century England, 
that was destined to be of great importance m shaping the revolu 
tion m human aflairs that was in full swing towards its close In 
spite of many artificial conventions, it was yet an age of adventurers, 
of great individualists carving out their own destinies and those of 
their countrj The founding of our Indian Empire was hardly 
more than an incident in the commercial operations of the East 
India Company, and was largelj due to the genius of one of its sub 
ordinate officers, Robert Clive The future Australian Common 
wealth was made possible bj the enterpnse of Captam Cook, one of 
^Cne -iio*dje*. in •fne 'long line ol'Engiis'h adventurers The spirit of 
commerce was impelling vigorous minds to explore every avenue to 
wealth and prospentj , there was no co ordination of purpose nor 
any end m view except for each man to snatch any advantage he 
could in the general competition 

This was thoToughl> in harmony with the philosophy of the time 
Nothing IS so characteiistic of the eighteenth century as a vague 
and cheerful mysticism— if the term can be apphed to anythmg 
so stoUdly prosaio-to the effect that all was, if not entirely for the 
best m the best of aU possible worlds, at least so ordered by the 
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ha\e from yourself, from the best of men or books; but wholly 
nntl solely in the life of God, or Christ of God, quickened and bom 
ogam m you " Nor docs Law leave tfs in any doubt ns to that in 
which the life of God consists 

“ Lose,” he beautifully says, “ is the Christ of God . Through 
nil the universe of things, nothing is uneasy , or unsatisfied, or restless, 
but because it is not gosemed by Jose '* 

Here we breathe an atmosphere calmer, more serenely spiritual 
than that of Methodism, witli its barnacle coating of superstition 
and its noisy quarrels about the trivialities of dogma Hut Law 
was ahead of hts age m this conception of religion, and his mystical 
WTitings remained unmarked — dumb witnesses to what heights 
the Lmotional Ilcvival of the eighteenth century, even m these its 
early day s, was capable of transporting one receptive spirit 

For the rest, the Lmotional ne\i\al was too vague, too elusise 
a thing to merit any such definition os is implied m the expression 
“ the Romantic movement ” It is apparent as a gradual change of 
atmosphere, and it would be a futile inquuy whether this or that 
prominent figure in life or letters is to be classed as a child of the old 
or of the new age In Chatham the Romantic spirit seems striving 
to clothe Itself m the forms of the eighteenth century, and the result 
IS that almost grotesque magnificence of phrase and pose that make 
honest Macaulay eharacteme him as lacking in simplicity James 
Thompson suppbes an instance of one who is, in the mam, a correct 
and uninspired poet of the “ classical ” school, but whose verse is 
here and there lit by a gleam, if not of pure, at ieast.of genuine 
inspiration caught from nature herself But such is the tyranny of 
the eighteenth century that, before the coming of Blake, inspiration 
IS almost afraid to clothe herself in her proper and self appointed 
forms — the best of the poets, even CoUins ond Gray, are hampered 
by the strait waistcoat of correctness that it seems unthinkable to 
discard All but their most inspired lines have a strange quality 
of coldness and distance, they are further from us than the 
Elizabethans and Carolines 

And yet the movement if we may give it so definite a name, 
was all the while going forward, and elusive though it was, working 
a decisive transformation in the spirit of the nation Men’s eyes 
were opened to things that scarcely been suspected before 
The Middle Ages grotesquely, fantastically, loomed out of what 
had, but recently, been a debberately forgotten past — a time, not 
of thought, at least in the perspective of the eighteenth century. 
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but of faith and of coloured and m\sttnous adsenture 

The countrjside, and most cspcciallj where it was most uncuUisaled 
and barren, took on an air no Jonger of sa\ ageness but of beauts , 
and was found responsu e to certain hitherto unsuspected } earnings 
of the human soul A new spirit of tenderness and Iiumanit), 
feeble at first, but gradually accumulating strength, began to melt 
the hard frost of the eighteenth ccnlurj Strange things became 
suddenK obMous to a few sensitise souls — that the slave trade 
had spiritual disadvantages that might overbalance its material 
gams, that the condition of our )aik was a scandal and the seventj 
of the law an outrage, that ev en animals had feelings to be respected, 
and a score of similar discoveries Wc must not over estimate the 
magnitude or swiftness of the change that was taking place, but such 
as it was, and with all its weakness and lack of direction, it is scarcely 
too much to say that the highest hope for the future was m its 
triumph 
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Tub Mysticism of PaKcloss 

We have already had occasion to remark upon one aspect of the 
eighteenth century , and particularly of eighteenth century England, 
that was destined to be of great importance m shaping the revolu 
tion m human allairs that was m full swing towards its close In 
spite of many artificial conventions, it was yet an age of adventurers, 
of great individualists carving out their own destinies and those of 
their country The founding of our Indian Empire was hardly 
more than an incident in the commercial operations of the East 
India Corapanv, and was largely due to the genius of one of its sub 
ordinate officers, Robert Clive The future Australian Common 
wealth was made possible by the enterprise of Captain Cook, one of 
the nobfest in the long fine of English odventurers The spirit of 
commerce was impelling vigorous minds to explore every avenue to 
wealth and prospentj , there was no co ordination of purpose nor 
any end m view except for each man to snatch any advantage he 
could in the general competition 

This was thoroughly m harmony with the philosophy of the time 
Nothmg IS so characteristic of the eighteentl 
and cheerful mysticism — if the term can be 
so stobdly prosaic— to the effect that all was. 
best m the best of all possible worlds, at lea 
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Deity as to work out tolerably ngbt m the end The eighteenth 
century God was not an indwelling principle, nor an omnipotent 
and omnipresent Being about everyone’s path, spying out aJJ Jus 
ways, but a somewhat nebulous power that could be invoked to 
explam what would otherwise have been inexplicable and to jom up, 
as it were, the loose ends of the universe He was the God who, 
according to the faith of improving novebsts like Richardson, saw 
to it that virtue was rewarded and vice punished. He was the 
“ Jehovah, God or liOrd ”, who so arranged matters as to justify 
Pope’s comfortable assurance that whatever is, is right ” , He 
was, again, the convenient power that Berkeley invoked to give an 
assurance of reality to an otherwise illusory universe begotten of the 
thought of each individual thinker 

Such speculations and such a Deity may seem harmless enough 
until wc look a Lttle closer into the consequences they involve 
It IS not an unreasonable conclusion that, where God or nature 
may be trusted to guide human affairs, in the mass, to some vaguely 
desirable conclusion, any human effort to master or control the 
situation is likely to prove useless, if not positively mischievous 
Look after tJie pence and Cod will take care of the pounds ” was 
the spirit in which mankind was prepared to face the enormous 
transformation in the conditions of life that was shortly to be 
accomplished Lausez fatre ' Laissez passer ' Full speed ahead 
all round ! Providence was working, through human effort, to 
great ends The best we could do was to let her work unimpeded 
This strange belief m a power, indifferently described as God 
or nature, controlling the larger issues of human activity and tliereby 
superseding human effort, had not a httle to do with determining 
the philosophy of Adam Smith, whose Wealth of Nations, given 
to the world in 1776, had an immense influence over tJiought and 
policy during the most momentous economic transition of our 
history Smith had abeady established his reputation by a treatise 
on the Moral Sentiments, m which he had pinned his faith to a God 
of the most gemal eighteenth century type, who so ordered His 
universe as to produce the maximum of happiness all round, and 
with whoSe benevolent intentions all that we had to do was to fall m 
harmoniously This philosopluc optimism is less explicitly postulated 
m The Wealth of Naiions, and Smith, despite Buckle’s opinion to 
the contrary, was too w ell mfoimed and judicially minded to hang 
his whole system on a cham of deductive reasoning But the idea 
of a natural, and therefore boieficent order of things, is obviously 
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at the back of lus mind,4md is largely responsible for the conclusions 
at 'svhicK he arrises, the general effect of them being that tlic SUte, 
as representing collective hiJinan effort, ought to stand aside m all 
but a few exceptional imdaiiccs, and that God or nature has some 
mysterious alchemy by which th^ selfishness of esery indisidual 
man will, if allois ed free pln> , w ork together more effectively for the 
common good than the most strenuous altruism 

W e have, then, to reahre two facts of the utmost importance 
about England at the opening of tliat period of headlong transition 
known as the Industrial Reiolution firstly, that there was an 
immense amount of individual energy seeking to realize itself through 
commercial channels , sccondlj , that the general opinion of the time 
held this energy to be a good thing m itself, and one which, given 
free plav, would undouhtcdly lend to the commun good To give 
each man's selfishness its head and to trust to God and the chapter 
of accidents, was the utmost of which humamty, m the mass, believed 
itself capable Certainly the attempts of the State to regulate 
commerce gave some ground for believing that the less it interfered 
m economic matters the better 
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The tremendous advance in man’s power over nature that 
proceeds with steadily accelerating pave during the second half of 
the century, and dwarfs into insignificance the wars and pohtical 
convulsions that fill so laige a place in history, might easily have been 
anticipated by anyone capable of reading the signs of the times 
What was lacking to the progress of invention was not so much 
brain power, as the economic conditions m which brain power 
could find scope and stimulation The idea of the steam engine 
was as old as Hero of Alexandria, an effective stocking frame had 
been invented in. the reign of EJttabeth, but such inventions had 
hung fire because the tunc was nut yet npe for them It is necessary 
for mechanical progress to march on n broad front , it is no good 
for instance to have a power loom unless you can spin yam rapidly 
enough to feed it , a railway will be impracticable before you have 
abundant supphes- of coal, and before you have attained a certain 
proficiency m the smelting and manufacture of iron Above all, 
to use any of these mvcntions successfully you must have a liberal 
backing of capitak 
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We have already seen how the comparative prosperity of England 
with her unique commercial position and her absence of land frontiers, 
had led, up to the time of the South Sea Bubble, to a steady accumula 
tion of capital — that is to say of wealth m the possession of individual 
oivners in excess of their immediate needs — and how, v ith the growth 
of this excess wealth, the opportunities for profitable investment 
had grown too The collapse of the South Sea ramp, as well as of 
Law’s Mississippi Bank, had taught an elementary if necessan 
lesson that capital, if it is to bring in permanent profits, must do 
real work in creatmg fresh wealth, and can in no way be increased 
by the inflation of shares on the stock exchange The lesson, though 
it was far from being finally digested, never had to be repeated again 
in so crude a form , the peaceful years of Walpole’s administration 
were a time of steady and solid progress, and if the wars of the forties 
had the effect of all wars in wasting wealth, we were at least in a 
more favourable position than our prmcipal rivals on the Continent 
Some idea of the extent of our matennl progress may be gathered 
from the figures quoted m the most recent edition of Porter’s 
Progress of the yafion figures which have the sanction of that greatest 
of all statistical experts. Sir Robert Giffen Between 1720 the 
year of the South Sea collapse, and 1750, the population is estimated 
to have increased by half a million to seven millions, while the 
amount of the nation’s capital had advanced from £370 million to 
£500 million or from £57 to £71 per head of the population In 
the next half century, according to the same estimate, the amount 
of that capital was to be trebled, and its amount per held of the 
population considerably more than doubled 

Making e\cr> allowance for the wide margin of error tliat is 
natural in such statistics, we arc at least safe in affirming that there 
was a large amount of disposable wealth seeking any profitable 
outlet, as well as an invisible fund of human energy keenly intent on 
seizing every opportunity for getting rich A scientific spirit had 
long been abroad that had suggested unlimiteil possibilities of man’s 
command over nature But for a long time science liad shown 
little disposition to harness herself to the chariot of commerce 
TncfiirSi memoers al'fne’Iiojal'Sociifty, on*hifwhaJrt,*uid.'bf<iJiuyeli 
a singularly pure enthusiasm for knowlcilge for its oirn sake, and 
utUitanan motives had pla)cU Ltlle part fn their proceedings Th/s 
pure enthusiasm, however, had gone the way of most other 
enthusiasms during the Pudding Age. and the leadership of European 
science departs from England with the passing of Urtn Newton, 
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and Ihetr peers Respectable Hntish «ork is done throughout 
the centuT) in enlatging Ihe ftoniww o( human knowledge, but 
there arc no Bnttsh names to compare with those of Linnaeus, 
Euler, Iluffon, Laplact and I^voisier m what we ma> desenbe as 
the realms of pure science 

It was in the stncllj utilitarian sphere that the most sinking 
• English work was to be accomplished during the eighteenth century 
A new generation of practical scientists arose, men whose whole 
energies were bent on the attainment of some lucratise result and 
who were, as a rule, of limited nlucation, and sometimes almost 
illiterate “Rugged Bnndle\,** for example, could neser Icam to 
spell to his dying day, and Arkwright, the “old shaser”, made 
strenuous efforts m his prosperous years to tenth himself lios\ to 
write decent English Many of the greatest inventors were practical 
workmen, who were shrewd enough to hit upon ways wherebs 
labour could he shortened The idea of the spinning jenny, for 
instance, came to James Hargrcoies originally a carpenter and 
weaver, by the accident of a spindle foiling on the floor and continuing 
to revolve, which set Hargreaves thinking out t)ic idea of a multiple 
spindle, spinning scn eral threads at once 

4 

The Aoriculturai. Revolution 
This spmt of imentne enterpme was by no means the monopolv 
of workmen and mechanics The English upper class of the 
eighteenth century was distinguished from the devoted French 
aristocracy by nothing so much as its enterprise and business abiUtv 
The name of the Duke of Bridgewater will forever be associated 
with the improement of inland water communication , but it was 
most of all in the business of agriculture that the average English 
nobleman or squire found scope for his energies The traditional 
open field system of cultivation whatever its advantages m mam 
taming the freedom of the ciiltnator, was from a productive stand 
point, hopelessly out of date, and with its wasteful and antiquated 
methods, was a batner against anv sort of progress Nor were the 
small cultivators and yeomen, who eked out an exiguous livelihood 
with a minimum of capital and education, likely to depart from the 
traditional methods, even if they could have afforded to do so The 
unpulse for improvement must come, if it was to come at all, from 
above, and come it did From quite an early date m the eighteenth 
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and Ihew peers Uespectabtc Untish \tork is done throughout 
the centurj m enlarging the frontiers of human knowledge, hut 
there are no British names to compare with tliose of Linnaeus, 
Euler, Ilufton, Laplace and Laxoisier m what ue ma> describe as 
the realms of pure science 

It was in the stncll> utilitarian sphere that the most striking 
.English work was to be accomplished during the eighteenth century. 
A new generation of practical scientists arose, men whose whole 
energies were bent on the attainment of some lucratue result, and 
who were, as a rule, of limited education, and sometimes almost 
illiterate '‘Rugged Bnndle\,” for example, could ncier learn to 
spell to his dying day, and Arkwright, the “old sha\cr“, made 
strenuous efforts m his prosperous years to teach himself how to 
ante decent English Many of the greatest inventors were practical 
workmen, who were shrewd enough to hit upon ways wherebs 
labour could be shortened The ides of the spinning jenny, for 
instance, came to James Hargreaies, ongmally a carpenter and 
weaver, by the accident of a spindle felling on the floor and continuing 
to revolve, which set Hargreaves thinking out the idee of a multiple 
spindle, spinning several threads at once 

4 

The AoRtcvLTUHAE Revolution 
This spmt of inientne enterprise was by no means the monopolv 
of workmen and mechanics The English upper class of the 
eighteenth century was distinguished from the devoted French 
aristocracy by nothing so much as its enterprise and business abihlv 
The name of the Duke of Bridgewater will forever be associated 
with tjie improvement of inland water communication , but it was 
most of all in the business of agriculture that the average English 
nobleman or squire found scope for his energies The traditional 
open field system of cultivation, whatever its advantages in mam 
taming the freedom of the cultnatur. was, from a productive stand 
point, hopelessly out of date, and with its wasteful and antiquated 
methods, was a balner against any sort of progress Nor were the 
small cultuators and yeomen, who eked out an exiguous livelihood 
With a mmimum of capital and education, likely to depart from the 
traditional methods, even if they could has e afforded to do so The 
impulse for improvement must come, if it was to come at all from 
abov., and coma it d.d From qu.tn an tarty dale ,n tht tighicenlh 
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century a passion for agricultural improvement began to manifest 
itself ard no magnate was too proud, and no statesman too pre- 
occupied with public affairs, to take an expert interest m the 
improvement of his estate Even royalty was not above an 
mterest in farming; Queen Caroline, the accomplished wife of 
George 11, subscribed to the pubhcation of Horse Hoexng Husbandry * 
and George III, Farmer George as he was called, found time to 
write an occasional article himself over the signature of his own 
shepherd 

The genumeness of this reforming ardour must in justice be taken 
into account, m recording the lamentable story of the enclosure 
or pillage of the common lands during the eighteenth century 
Looking back, as we do, in the dry light of statistical knowledge, 
surveying the virtual annihilation of the sturdy yeoman freeholders 
and the reduction of a comparatively free and prosperous peasantry 
into the landless and pauperized labourers of the early nineteenth 
century, we ore apt to regard the whole process of enclosure as one 
of cynical and debberate plunder of the poor by 
certainly not the spirit m which the great landowners regarded 
the matter, even m their most secret confabulations There is, on 
the contrary, every evidence that they looked upon enclosure as a 
beneficent and necessary process, apd themselves as benefactors 
of society for promoting it They saw that the land was not 
producing one half or one quarter of what it might , they deployed 
the spectacle of huge tracts of common waste, roamed over by a 
few half starved sheep or cattle, and serving as a refuge for a dis 
reputable type of squatter Conscious of the much better use to 
which ,that land might be put by their own enlightened methods, 
they hurried forward the process of enclosure by all the means in 
their power , 

Of course they were biassed , the eighteenth century was not 
remarkable either for disinterestedness or delicacy of conscience, and 
the mam power of the State was concentrated m the hands of the 
laiger landowners Under such circumstances, human nature being 
what it was, it was inevitable that only one point of view should be 
taken into account, and that the one most faiourable to the big 
landowners But that they were, as a rule, consciously unjust, 
or that a rough fairness was not aimed at in the process of enclosure 
IS far from being proved Even Mr and Mrs Hammond, whose 
fascinating book. The Village Labourer, puts the case against the 
• n E Prothero. JJnglUh rtrrmtng Pasl and rrften/ p 1-3 
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promoters of enclosure m the Ukckest colours, fail to convict them 
of an>'thing more thin gross lack of s\ mpathy and consideration One 
instance, cited b> these authors, is that of a bill which was promoted 
by Lord Bohngbrokc with the object of rcstonng his depleted fortunes, 
but this bill was thrown out bj a decisive majont) of the Lords, 
including the Prime Minister, Lord North, a fact tliat goes to show 
that c% cn the landowning magnates of that House did make some 
attempt, according to their lights, to sec fair plaj 

^\hate\er the moti\es of the protagonists, the enclosing of the 
common fields did take place b\ a senes of Acts of Parliament, 
slouly at first, but at a much greater pace after the accession of 
Geoige HI The produclmtj of the land, both for crops and 
pasturage, was increased out of recognition, to such an esrtent that 
Its resources were able to keep pace with a rapid increase of popula- 
tion, and to sustain the country during the struggle with Uevolu' 
tionary and Napoleonic France Two of the greatest innovators 
were farmers, both originally m a small way of business, Jethro 
Tull, who invented a dnll for sowing seed, ond Robert Bakewcll, 
who revolutionized the art of stock breeding One of the first 
of a notable series of improving landlords was Lord Townshend, 
long the colleague and nval of \\ olpole, who retired from the contest 
with that great but overbearing man to introduce Tull’s scientific 
principles on his own estate, and to substitute, for the old clumsy 
rotation of two years’ crop to one year’s fallow, the Norfolk four 
course rotation, by which the land is kept m profitable use the whole 
time An even greater than Townshend was Coke of Norfolk, 
who flourished at the end of the century, worked in a smotk frock 
among his own labourers, and forced the most unpromising land to 
yield abundantly 

Suc^ was the agricultural revolution of the eighteenth century, 
and true to the principles of the time, full play was given to individual 
enterprise in the simple faith that all things would work together for 
good for those who loved monej It would have been utterly alien 
to contemporary habits of thought to have made a serious effort 
to estimate, much less to control, the social reactions of this increase 
of productive capacity The peasantry and yeomanry, who were so 
hard hit by the process of enclosure, were at the same time crippled 
bj the rapid development of the factory system, and the consequent 
loss of the domestic manufactures which had helped them to eke 
out a living But quite apart from either of these handicaps, the 
small man, m this age of rapid innovation, was at a hopeless 
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disadvantage against Supenor capital and education Gradually the 
big estates began to eat up the small ones, and the poor man, with 
^ the odds against hiin, was silently edged off the land by encroaching 
capital 

5 

^IfE CoS<lVEST OF POIVITE 

From the twiligkt of history, man’s advance in material prosperity 
had been conditioned by his command over metals After a lapse 
of more than two millenniums, we were still m the iron age , progress 
m the craft of WayUnd Smith had been less considerable than it 
was now to be during a twentieth of that time In the first quarter 
of the eighteenth centiiry we were actually on the down grade Iron 
had hitherto been smelted in charcoal furnaces, and the continually 
increasing demand for wood had started an orgie of mdiscnmmate 
tree felling, in the course of which so much forest was cut down 
as to cause a veritable timber famine In conscqueftce, despite 
the abundance of our own resources we were having to import iron 
from Sweden 

For the transition from an age of handicraft to one of power 
driven machinery, the scientific treatment of iron was the first 
thing needful Such an invention as that of a steam engine 
would remain a mere academic tour de force so long as iron could 
not be forged of a sufficient strength to stand the required strains, 
or so long as the parte of a machine could mot be made or replaced 
to minute speciUcatioti Jt does not need e teamed engineer to 
imagine the horrible clanking and rattling of the first steam engines 
their reckless consumption of fuel, their constant breakdowns, the 
cursing and swearing of illiterate mechanics who had neither the 
skill nor the materials to get the thing to start again 

Iron then, with its attendant craft no longer of the smith but 
of the engineer, was the key tomechamcal progress and the Industrial 
Revolution may be said to have started when m the thirties of the 
eighteenth century, coke was substituted for wood charcool m 
furnaces This was no new idea, for an ilfegitimatc scion of the 
Dudley family had discovered the method some century previously, 
but like so many other inventions born prematurely, it never got 
a fair backing, and its secret pcnshcd with the inventor But non 
that capital was calling out for a substitute for the v nnishmg charcoal, 
its rediscov cry by ohe of a family of ^>orccstcrshire Quakers, call'-d 
Darbv, was assured of success ns a business proposition 
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Once started, the tide of invention set m with ever-increasing 
strength The mam problem of applying coal to the smelting of 
iron "as sticcessfully mastered, and it "as almost exactly half a 
ccntur> after Abraham Darby, the second, had shown the wav, 
that Henry Cort’s invention of the rev erberatOTy puddling furnace 
made it possible to combine the maximum of heat with the minimum 
of carburization Meanwhile the blast furnaces had been steadilv 
increasing in height and eWeetiveness 

The great ironmasters of the eighteenth century were fired by 
that go-ahead energy that was possessed even by its squir«, and it 
" as only to be expected that the art of practical engineering should 
have kept stride with progress in the utilization of iron It was in 
1779 that the Severn was spanned by an iron bndge, and a new era 
in shipping "as foreshadowed by the appearance on its waves of 
iron barges, the property of an ironmaster called Wilkinson IVhat 
was an even more important though less showy achievement of 
Wilkinson’s, "as that he was able to supply accurately bored 
cylinders to Janies Watt, for his improved steam engine 

The idea of hamessmg steam power to the service of man is as 
old as the Ptolemies But until the middle of the eighteenth century 
the conditions bad not matenatized to make it a business proposition 
Just at the close of the seventeenth century an inventor called 
Savery patented a practicable though very wasteful machine for 
pumping water out of mines, and this was superseded some ten 
years later by the slightly improved model of Newcomen, which 
held the field until Watt’s epoch making invention in 1769, which 
he himself described as “ my method of lessening the consumption 
of steam, and consequently fuel, in fire engmes ” 

This seemingly humble function of pumping water from mines 
"as, m fact, of vital unportance for the development of industry 
The ever increasing demand after the thirties, of the iron industry 
for coal called for a revolutionary change m mining practice, which 
had hitherto amounted to little more than scratching the surface 
The pumping engine opened the deeper seams to the pick, and 
rendered it possible to unlock those stores of solar energy that .had 
been gathered up, through long ages, m the warm and swampy 
forests of the carboniferous age 

It "as not only m the working of iron that the seventeen thirties 
saw the beginnings of rev ohition This decade saw also the invention 
of the flying shuttle, that enabled a loom to weave two pieces of 
cotton cloth for every one that had been woven before, though it 
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was some time before it came into general use Tins created a demand 
for thread with which the old hand spindles could not cope The 
balance, howe\ cr, was redressed m the seventies by the great spinning 
inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright and Crompton, and now it was 
the spindles that turned out jam at a greater pace than the looms, 
even with the addition of the (lying shuttle, could keep pace with 
So urgent was now the demand for an improved loom, that in 1785 
a clergyman called Cartwright, who had never seen a loom ot work m 
his life, nevcrthtlcss put together a model, a clumsy contrivance, 
which practical experience developed into the power loom In the 
same year, thanks to the inventive genius of Watt, steam power 
was hrst applied to the manufacture of cotton 

We must not let the word “Industrial Revolution” deceive us 
into exaggerating the rapidity of a change that was destined to 
transform civilization Increase of output during the half centurj 
between the invention ot the (lying shuttle and that of the power 
loom was certainly rapid beyond all previous records. For instance, 
the quantity of iron produced in England and Wales was, in 1788, 
four times as much as m ITlO.i and m 1781 imports of raw cotton 
were about twice what they had been in 1741, though m the next 
year they increased from slightly over 8 to nearly 12 millions of 
pounds The combined official value of all imports and exports 
rose from over 8 millions m 1740 to close on 14 in 1763,’ a solid but 
not staggering record In 1800 they were destined to have passed 
the 34 and in 1850 to be approadiing the 200 million pomt 

A very old man, who could remember' the days of Queen Anne, 
and had survived till 1780, might have observed a vast amount of 
progress all along the line in industry, but no revolutionary change 
For the great majority of industrial workers the home was still the 
workshop, where a man might or might not own his own plant, but 
where he worked up to his employer’s orders, and perhaps with the 
assistance of one or two apprentices, the material with which that 
employer supplied him Such a system was obviously unworkable 
With large scale production, involving the use of expensive machinery 
and mmute division of labour The workers would have to be 
gathered together into one budding under some form of disciphned 
orgamzation The factory must sooner or later supplant the home 

But that time was slow in commg, and much slower in some 
trades than in others The cotton manufacture, which was less bound 

* These statistics are quoted from A|V»endix F of Cunningham a CnmI/t o/ 
English Xnduslry and Commerce 
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than others by traditions, and which was the first to be transformed 
by machinery, took the lead Tlic first factories were comparBU> ely 
small affairs, %Notkcd by v.ater power, and built, mostly, by the side 
of the streams that descended Westwards from the Penmnes It 
needed the coming of steam power to produce the great, smolcy 
towns that were to be the most conspicuous result of the factory 
system 

But men arc human and not economic animals, and it would 
take a whip of sternest necessity to make them quit their homes 
and habits for an existence so much more nearly approaching slavery. 
The enclosure of the commons was making the application of this 
whip markedly easier, bv depriving the cottager of the scanty 
resources by which he could keep body and soul together if all else 
failed 


0 

Tn£ Loss OT as EMnns 

After the dismissal of Pitt from the ministry and the conclusion 
of peace with France and Spain, it soon became apparent to what 
an extent the national revival during the Seicn Years' War had 
been the work of one man Almost at once England fell bock into 
the lowest trough of eighteenth century politics, and the views 
of Brown, and other pessimists, began to seem not so wide of the 
mark after all The history of the opening j ears of George Hi’s 
reign is of fascinating interest to the student of political intrigue 
The dirty game of aristocratic politics had become dirtier and more 
imolved than ever now that the Crown, for long quiescent, had 
again taken a hand in it And while this faction and that faction 
were competing for power and patronage, the government and morale 
of the country were going to rack and rum, the fruits of our victory 
were being thrown away, and the vital domestic problems created 
by the rajnd change of social conditions were left to solve them- 
selves It was a lamentable exhibition of the incapacity of human 
beings to order their own affairs on rational or even sane lines 

For nearly half a century Britain had been under the nominal 
rule of German boors for whom no one had much loyalty or respect, 
and who allowed the IVhig magnates to rule the roost The new 
sovereign was how ever, bom and educated in England, and despite 
Ills German descent, professed to glory m the name of Bnton 
Englishmen who have always had a weakness for royalty, were at 
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anjratc prepared to accept the >oung King as one of themselves, 
lie came to the throne with the natural and not ignoble ambition 
to end the humiliating dependence to which not the law of the land 
but the practice and doctrine of the Whigs had condemned the 
Crown lie was not onlj inspired by the repeated exhortation of his 
mother, “ George be a King,*’ but he had studied Bolingbroke, 
and was determined to realize m his owm person that statesman’s 
ideal of a patriot King He would refuse to have his ministers and 
policy imposed upon him bj any clique or faction that might happen 
to have the upper hand m the Parliamentary game , he would take 
his proper and lawful position as jiead of the national executive, 
and his ministers should be selected by him on account of their 
fitness for hts service, without any regard to party considerations 
In short he would substitute an elllcient and patriotic administration 
for a gang of corrupt party nominees 

Tins was a grand ideal m itself, but it presupposed one necessary 
thing that George left out of account, and which Bolingbroke had 
explicitly recognized in the words "patriotism must be founded 
on great principles and supported by great virtues ’’ George III 
had both principles and virtues, but neither could m any sense have 
been called great IIis was a soul that had been east in the most 
exiguous of moulds He had a shrewdness that made him one of the 
ostutest politicians of hts time, a courage that neither odds nor 
defeat could daunt, an unwevenng consistency to such principles 
os he was capable of grasping and a private life marked by what 
Oscar Wilde would have called all the seven deadly virtues But 
he was incapable of taking a magnanimous or statesmanlike view 
of any situation , if he sought power it was that he might use it 
for mean ends and maintain it by low cunning Most of the ministers 
whom he sought to enlist in bis service were subservient mediocnties, 
or worse He loved pettiness rather than greatness in men because 
his soul was small 

At his accession he had a golden and obvious opportunity The 
Very man for whom a patriot king might have prayed to God was 
ready for his service, the great Pitt, who, though a Whig, hated 
the business of party as much as George himself, chenshed a 
romantic loyalty to the throne, and vrould have asked for nothing 
better than, with a national ministry, to have purged the Augean 
stable of Parhamentary corruption But George could not suppress 
his antipathy for a man whose conceptions soared so far above his 
own He had a plan for breaking the Whig oligarchy that was 
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simple and thoroughly suited to h» mental stature He u ouI<l frghl 
them with thetr own weapons of corruption, and it should go hard, 
but he would better the mslniclion. The whole of the patronage 
that could be exercised by the Oown was brought to bear, ruthlessly 
and with all the shill of an accomplished party boss IVTioeier 
had the right to complain of these tactics, it was ccrtamlv not the 
men who had been followers and colleagues of Newcastle, though 
e% en nowaday s there are historians who talk, os iC the Whig magnates 
were perfectly justified m stealing the horse while His Majesty 
might not look er the hedge 

The gravamen of the charge against George is not that he 
entrapped the oligarchs m the pit of corruption that they themselves 
had digged, but that m becoming a successful politician he forgot 
to be a patriot king He got rid of both Pitt and Newcastle and he 
broke up the llTiig bloc vath surprising ease, but all the use he made 
of his victory was to hand over the government of the country to 
such a nonentity as Lord Bute, his first prime minister, such a pedant 
as George Grenville, his second, or to sheer scoundrels like the 
ministers Dashwood and Sandwich The power which George 
sought and obtained iias that of letting the coimtry go to 
the dogs 

To do him justice Oeot^, after tno previous invitations and six 
Wasted years, did call to his counsels Pitt, with a free hand to form 
a non party ministry selected solely on grounds of efficiency Pitt's 
selection of colleagues was not altogether a happy one, nor was the 
start too promising And then, as if some meUgnant fate were 
dogging the King’s steps, the hand of disease fell upon the one man 
who could have controlled the situation A martyr to the gout, 
Pitt felt himself unable to endure the strain of defending his policy 
in the Commons, and acccrrduigly accepted the Earldom of Chatham, 
a step that was cruelly misinterpreted in the country, and eclipsed 
the popularity that had made hun an idol of the people But the 
supreme disaster supervened when the newly made Earl collapsed 
altogether, and for months remamed shut up in his house m a state 
of pitiful neurasthema The reins of government fell from his 
nerveless hands, and the ministry was like an arch deprived of its 
keystone All cohesion was lost, and the heterogeneous team 
blundered on until it finally settled down, with a greatly changed 
personnel, under the amiable but flabby Lord North, to a condition 
of unqualified incompetence combmed with absolute subservience 
to the Crown The \Vhigs, who were divided against themselves 
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Into thn:« pnncijml fnctioni, ttfrc unnWt* to mftkr pood ns an opposi* 
tion, and tlic Kiiip )md so far siifcrrdf<1 as to l>c in a position to 
wreck his own rmptre and hrinp liw lately Mctonoiis countrj to the 
srrpe of nun 

hins of omivston in repard to Uic social situation «crc perhaps 
incMtnhlc, thouph none the less disastrous in tlir lonp run, but what 
was more immciiiatclj prtxitirtucoftmpcti} was the senes of ipnoront 
and nppmsnc hlunders b> whieli the rctiellion of our American 
eolomes was preeipitateil, and the splendid eihfice of hmpire built 
up dunnp the Sesen Years’ War came cnuliinp in rum \*e base 
seen how the relations lietwern us and our colonies were poisonetl b> 
the material and unsentimental lipht in whieh the connection was 
siewcil on both sides of the Atlantic, and how the burden of svnr 
debt and the expense of maintaininp ton arms to defend tlic colonies 
had created a situation of such deheac> as to tax the resources 
of the wisest statesmanship The best that couhl be said of the 
situation Was that it was not altopftherl)c>ond hope In the second 
half of the centurj* the clouds of materialism were already hftinp, 
and that the colonials w ere not incapable of lo) at sentiment is shown 
by such incidents as that of the Nest Workers putting up a statue 
of the King on the repeal of the Stamp Act Some of the most 
advanced thinkers m the eolomes were feeling out towards a scheme 
of Impennl union or federation lJut an almost infinite forbearance . 
and tact were required if advantape was to be taken of these few 
elements of hope 

Unfortunately with tihigs and King’s Iricnds competing with 
each other in corruption, such little requirements as statesmanship 
and sympnlhj were alloncd to go bj the board Even tlic pawky 
Wisdom of ^^nlpole, who at least understood the advantage of letting 
sleeping dogs he, was no longer to be found The ministry to which 
It first fell to deal with the Amcncan situation was that of George 
Grenville, the worst type of pedant thrown up by ofliciardom, a 
painstaking bureaucrat, with strong notions of departmental 
efficiency and a portentous bore Conscious only of our just claim 
that the colonics, for Vvhosc defence v»e had doubled our national 
debt, should contribute a moiety to that defence m future, and of 
the fact that it had been proved impossible to combine them for any 
representative purpose whatever, he fell back on the letter of the 
law The first thing that be set himself to do was conscientiously 
to tighten up the bonds of the colonial system The trade laws 
which had been administered with a judiaous slackness he at once 
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proceeded to make a reaht\ , he ordered the customs officers, w)jo 
had been comfortablj dra^Mng their salaries m England, to their 
posts, and e\er\ the hated Molasses Act, which had onl> been enforced 
as an a\ov.edly war measure, wa» now equally strict!} enforced 
in time of peace, the dut} being reduced so as to make it workable. 

AU this was annojing enough to the Amencans, who were 
resigned to the trade laws so long as the more obnoxious of them 
could be evaded But Grenville, without cither himself or the 
Parliament hai mg the least notion that an> thing out of the ordinary 
was being done, calmly dapped a direct tax on to the colonials 
m the form of a Stamp Act This direct violation of the principle 
“ no representation, r\o taxation ” roused such a fury in the colonies 
that Grenville’s ^Vhig successor, Rockingham, with the young King’s 
hearty approval, had it withdrawn, though with the qualification 
of a declarator} act to the effect that Parliament had the right to 
impose taxes on the colonies, a piece of Parliamentary flourish which 
nobody was likely to take seriously enough to resent After this 
, It might hav e been thought that English politicians would have been 
warned off the game of slapping the colonial hedgehog But no 
sooner had Chatham let fall the reigns of power than his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Coarles Townshend, a smart voung politician on 
the make, conceived of the wonderful idea of taxing British exported 
goods m customs houses to be set up m American ports, which was 
equivalent to fining ourselves m such a waj as to cause the maximum 
irritation to Americans From this point our descent into the vortex 
of American revolt was continuous The offending duties were 
withdrawn, w ith the exception of a trifling one on tea left to keep the 
sore open Then followed a remission of that duty in respect of 
the East India Company’s tea, which ought, in theory, to have 
benefited the American consumer, but which did m fact constitute 
a threat to the American smuggling trade of so intolerable a nature 
that three shiploads of tea were heaved into the water at Boston 

George III was a really courageous man, and he had the country 
behind him in resisting what seemed to him the insolent violence 
of the Americans Dr Johnson, who hated Americans, represented 
the commonsense point of view when he distinguished between 
true liberty and colonial licence and exhorted the government to 
make a proper example of men who so grossly flouted lawful authority. 
The fatal cry went up for a strong line , George III and North had 
the madness to embark on the punishment of that stronghold of 
liberty, Massachusetts This, as anyone less blinded by obstmaev 
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might lm\e seen, was cqut\alent to a declaration of war upon the 
colonics, and as such it was accepted The colonics, which had 
unanimously refused to unite in face of a foreign enemy, quickly 
e\ oK cd a federal congress in armed resistance to the Mother Country 
from resistance the tnnstUon nos easy to cutting the painter 
formally by a declaration of independence, and thence cosier still to 
an alliance with the scry enemies from the threat of whose domina 
tion they had so recently been debt creel by force of English arms 
Despite the heroics writh which it has been celebrated, it was 
a tedious and uninspiring conflict, of which the most creditable 
feature is the heroic constancy of the colonial leader, George 
^\ashtngton, a successful Virginian tobacco planter The union 
between the colonies was hy no means perfect , there was a large 
sprinkling of loyalists who were treated, even by Washington him 
self, with brutal harshness, and the old colonial weakness of 
profiteering at the expense of the common cause was again en tvxienee 
With vigorous and determined leadership, and with a concentrated 
will to victory, there is little doubt that the ih'disciphned anij 
constantly deserting colonial anmes could have been dispersed 
and the Americans held down for a few troublous and miserable 
years Even on the e^ e of the final victory, Washington was doubtful 
whether the Americans could hold out much longer But England 
did not fight like a nation that means to wm 

Certainly the country was, m a sense, behind the war, and the 
Forhamentary opposition though it appeared formidable by the 
intellect and debating power of its members, had little power till 
events had demonstrated the impossibility of overcoming the 
American resistance The great towns that were springing up witli 
such rapidity were particularly bellicose, and none more so than 
Birmingham to whose growing hardware manufactury the demand 
for arms was a godsend But the sort of patriotism that was aroused 
was not of the sort that wins victories , there is not the least evidence 
that it was either founded on great principles or supported by great 
virtues At best it was pnde, at worst sheer cupidity, the desire 
for the loaves and fishes of the colonial trade The bond between 
England and the colonies had been one of business, and men, though 
they can sometimes be persuaded to die, can seldom be inspired 
to conquer for business motiies As for the King he was blind to 
all but the formalities of the situation , the colonists were rebels 
and it Was the King s duty to s up press rebels There is something 
almost heroic about the way m which he stuck in spite of defeat 
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and odds, to the cause he hdieved right, and in which he kept 
stdfening up the resolution of poor, easy going Lord North, even 
when that favourite of Roynltv was wringing his hands and bleating, 

“ 0 God, it IS all o\ er 1 ” 

The \\a.T was conducted with a languor and ineptitude that 
contrasted strangelj with the lemfic energy of Chatham’s onslaught 
on France during the Seven Years’ War George III had almost 
a genius for fchoosmg the worst possible ministers Not content 
with North at the head of the administrotton, he appointed to the 
Colonial OfRcc, with practical control of military operations, Lord 
George Germam, an aristocrat who had, on the best grounds, been 
declared b^ a court martial unfit to serve llis Majesty m on> military 
capacity whatsoever, and ought to have shared the fate of Byng 
for shameful disobedience of orders to charge at Mmdcn , at the 
Admiralty he placed that filthy old ralce (whose caddishness to 
Wilkes had earned him the nickname of Jemmy Twitcher), I^ird 
Sandinch ^'\lth these two worthies in supreme conduct of 
operations, it is not wonderful that they were earned on with languor 
and indecision The first great disaster occurred when General 
Burgoyne, with a mixed force of Bntish, German mercenaries and 
fnendly Indians, struck southward from Canada by way of Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson River, to join up with General Howe, 
who commanded our principal army at New York Instead of 
attempting to co operate, Howe, a pobtical general, who would have 
preferred a compromise to a victoTy, and to whom the incredibly 
unshot Germain had demed vital information owing to his hurry to 
be off to Sussex for a week end, wandered off at a leisurely 
pace in the opposite direction, to take Philadelphia, and having duly 
accompbshed that task, sat down there from sheer lack of a notion 
what to do next, though as a matter of fact, with his overwhelmingly 
siujemc be. emd/i easrih, baxe. 

and desertmg armv, that lay in striking distance of him at Valley 
Forge Meanwhile the country had risen round the unfortunate 
Burgoyne, who capitulated with his whole force That is not the 
wa> in which men or nations fight who have staked their all upon 
s ictory 

Now were apparent the disadvantages of the overweening power 
we had acquired by the Peace of Pans It was some time before 
France could realize the desperateness of our situation enough to 
force up her courage to the stickmg point, but Burgoyne’s disaster 
brought her mto the war, and she was soon followed by her old ally 
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Spam Our next enemy was Holland, though she was probably less 
formidable as an enemy than as n neutral, since we were instantly 
able to smash up her l^est Indian depot of St Eustatius, from 
which she had been supplying the colonists wth everything they 
needed But to add to'oxir misfortunes, most of the still neutral 
powers joined together m an armed league, the object of which was 
so to enlarge the rights of neutrals at sea as to cnpple the use of 
our sea power 

England was now engaged in a desperate struggle, not for conquest 
but for her very life The enemy fleets outnumbered hers, and 
thanks to Jemmy Twitchcr and bis like the navy was as iD provided 
as it was deficient in numbers The bottom fell out of one of our 
best ships, the Royal George, ns she lay at anchor Our proud 
Empire was shaken to its foundations, in India we were fighting 
with our backs to the wall against the terrible Hyder All of Mysore , 
our colonies, outside Americi, were everyw'here threatened and 
sometimes captured, and m America itself our armies were striking 
blows in the air and tramping fruitlessly over immense distances 
of sparsely mbabitcd country The French monarchy struck a 
shrewd blow at England and a fatal one at itself bv sending a French 
force to America, where they imbibed ideas of liberty while France 
herself was sliding into the abyss of bankruptcy, from which the 
only way out proved to be the summoning of the States General 
The end came in America when partly by infenor numbers but more 
by mismanagement, the English fleet lost control of the sea for 
just long enough for Washington, by a bnlliant concentration 
of all the available American and French troops, to comer a British 
army of 3,000 men m the peninsula of Yorktown and to force their 
capitulation 

None the less, England put up a plucky fight India we saved, 
though by the skin of our teeth , Gibraltar was held against everv 
attack, and Admiral Rodney, the greatest genius the war produced, 
though he was suspected of not bemg too clean handed, won a 
complete victory over the enemy’s fleet in the West Indies France 
and Spam were feeling the strain of the war even more than we were, 
and a Whig government, that came into office with the avowed 
object of ending it, was able to patch up a peace that, while it 
recognized the independence of Atnenca and deprived us of some 
of our. outlying possessions, left us powerful overseas and with an 
Empire not only as large as we could conveniently manage, but, 
in our state of disillusionment and exhaustion, at least as large 
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as V.t had an> desire for Matenalism had brought its ncmesu, 
and the kind of Empire, exploited on business principles b> the 
Home Go%emment, to nhith we liad aspired in the eighteenth 
century, had lost its glamour Libert j, which, m however crude 
and imperfect form, liad been the principle of our Constitution, 
had now, m a broader and more generous sense, to become that of 
a Greater Britain 
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It was perhaps unfortunate — if we are to regard the loss of our 
American colonies as a misfortune — that the crisis could not liave 
been postponed a little longer, until the emotional reaction against 
eighteenth century matenalism had liad time to gam strength 
For the only bond that could ha\e kept us attached to the colonics 
was, as Burke dinned, the mvisible one of sentiment, and to senti 
mental or emotional considerations our statesmen were becoming 
increasingly aU\e One symptom of the new tendenej was the 
extraordinary outburst of eloquence that makes the second half 
of the eighteenth century the golden age of British oratorv Corrupt 
and misrepresentativ e as Parliament had become, it witnessed scenes 
of an emotional intensity or, to an unsympathetic judgment, 
theatncalitj , such as would be inconceivable nowadays One thmks 
of Shendan concluding his two days’ speech on the Degums of Oudh 
by falling into a deliberate swoon into the arms of Burke, of Burke 
himself flinging a dagger on to the floor of the House of Commons, 
of Chatham smgling out Mansfield with the w ords ‘ Methmks Felix 
trembles I ” fir of Thurlow’s “ When I forget my King may my 
God forget me S ” Such overflowings of sentiment may possibly 
be considered fit subjects for ndicule, or even contempt, but they 
are highly significant of the spirit of the times, or, to put it more 
precisely, a spirit, for never at any time did Romanticism so called, 
make a complete conquest even of the educated classes Not even 
the highest criticism would convict of romantic leanings Jeremy 
Bentham or the Duke of W elbngton t 

At the time of the quarrel with Amenca we witness the spectacle 
of a few men, in ad\ ance of their time desperately striving to combat 
the commonsense formalism of a George III or a Dr Johnson and 


I !t ^ to haw shed tears twice on the field of battle 

of“K^Dt t?mW ^ to pandlel m the record of any commander 
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to bring the light of imagination to bear on our relations with America 
The two most important of these were Chatham and Burke, the man 
of ardent energy striking out sparks of intuition, and the intuitive 
philosopher of a type whose supreme representative is St Paul 
It IS, of course, easy to point out that neither was perfectly informed 
about the American situation ; they rated a great deal too highly 
the willingness of the colonists to accept the laws regulating trade, 
and they were a little apt to view them through rose coloured glasses 
— the English, for example, had no monopoly of the use of redskins, 
and if we enlisted Germans the colonists did the same, on a necessarily 
smaller scale, with negroes But these were generous errors and 
hardly detract from the surpassing wisdom that, if it did not enable 
Burke and Chatham to save the Empire of the eighteenth century, 
did at least foreshadow the principles by which the Commonwealth 
of the twentieth was to be sustained 

Of the two, Chatham was the less complete philosopher, he was 
cssentiallv a man of action, and his fiery energy, like that of Cromwell, 
seldom permitted him to take calm or passionless views He was 
more of a seer than a thinker, and he saw the situation as a man 
might m a midnight thunderstorm, by the light of successive flashes 
He loved the Empire that bis genius had raised to such a pinnacle 
of glory, and could not bear to think of parting with any inch of it 
He regarded the intervention of France as a piece of sheer insolence, 
and would have fought out the quarrel with her, though not with 
America, to the death But patriot though he was, there was nothing 
commonplace or mean about his patriotism He rejoiced that the 
Americans had resisted, he recognized that they were fighting the 
battle of English liberty as well as their own and he declared that 
were he an American, as he was an Englishman, while a single foreign 
troop (of our German mercenaries) was landed on his shores, he 
would never lay down his arms — never ! never ! never I 

Chatham’s attitude was more distinctively English than that of 
Burke, which is not remarkable when we remember that Burke was 
-an Irishman More and more, as premature old age laid its hand 
upon Chatham, did he cling to the idea of liberty as the soul of the 
English Constitution Magna Charta and the Petition of Right 
were ever in his thoughts and it his historical knowledge was not 
profound, he at least had the root of the matter He reabzed that 
in conquenng the Americans, England would be making the most 
shameful of all conquests of herself, she would be annihilating all 
■that made her worthy of respect or patriotism “ America,” he 
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said, m one of his gigantic images if she falls, n ill fall like the strong 
man She will embrace the pillars of the State and pull down the 
Constitution along vrith her ** 

Thus Chatham regarded the matter first and foremost os a 
constitutionalist ; it was not so much hbertj in the abstract that 
he wished to see maintained, as the liberties that immemorial pre- 
cedent had made the buthright of everj Briton or British colonist. 
Burke, though he paid due honour to the spirit of our institutions, 
was naturallj inclined to take a more um% ersal view, to lay doim the 
principles of free association on which not only the British but ecery 
Empire ought to be established It was his supreme merit to has e 
discovered that in imperial politics, os m religion, it is the things 
tha‘ are not seen, the spintual \nlues, that count for more than the 
fon IS of power and statistics of prosperity Magnanimity in 
politics,” he* said, ** is not seldom the truest wisdom; and a great 
empire and httle minds go ill together ” 

In one of the most masterly expositions of which we hove onv 
record, he demonstrates the wteke^ess and futility of force os a 
means of imperial domination ” America, gentlemen sav, is a 
noble object It is an object well worth fighting for Certainly it is, 
if fighting a people be the best way of gaming them ” He proceeds, 
with a passion so perfectly in restraint and so informed with reason 
as to be well mgb irresistible, to strip naked, m its murderous 
stupidity, the jingoism not only of his oivn but of all time Of a 
pettifogging matenahsm he is equally scornful The true Act of 
Navigation which will draw to us the nehes of the world is, he holds, 
freedom, that freedom which confers so much greater strength and 
secunty than any outward end visible signs of empire “ My hold 
of the colonies is m the close affection that grows from common 
names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges and equal 
protection These are ties which, though light as air^ are as stror^ 
as links of iron ” From such an elcvatiOD, the uninspired ambitions 
and material calculations of the eighteenth century are dwarfed to 
pettmess and vulgarity The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that, “ we ought to elevate our mmds to the greatness of that trust 
to which the order of Providence has called us ” 


8 

Titt Sovx, or Inhia 

It IS now time to turn from our ‘Western Empire, which we could 
not keep, to that greater Empire m the East mto the lordship of 
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which the force of circumstance and national character-was driving 
us, half against our will This is not the place for a long digression 
into the past of Hindustan, and yet some mention of that past cannot 
be a\ oided, for there is no land where the past so palpably survives 
in the present, or of which it is so nearly true to say, “ the present 
IS the past ” The unique importance, not only to the peoples 
immediately concerned, but to mankind, of the association of Britain 
with India, demands of us at least an effort to understand that so 
little changing heritage of past ages 

We are accustomed, when we think of India, to visuahze her as 
something pre emmently Oriental, m the sense of that notorious line, 
“East IS east and west Is west and neier the twain shall meet “ 

But it would be at least as reasonable if we were to think of Hindu 
civiIi2ation as the Eastern outpost of what, however vaguely, we 
must designate as Aryan Few people would, in our present state 
of knowledge, accept a neat and rounded theory of a race in Central 
Asia from which our on n is descended But we have the evidence of 
language and of ideas suSicient to establish the existence of a spiritual 
ancestry common to ourselves and the Aryan conquerors of 
Hindustan And a kinship of spirit is even more important than 
one of blood 

How far we can speak of blood relationship is a question to which 
no simple or undisputed, answer can at present be given The folk 
who brought the Aryan language into Europe, who adored the same 
God Father — Jupiter, Zeus, or Dyauspiter — who had got as far as 
usmg dpors (the familiar “ dirwaz ” of every Indian bimgalow), 
before the partmg of ways East and West, and whose pioneer 
wanderings through virgin forest ga\e birth to the idea of “ fear ” 
or “ faring ”, were doubtless only one among several European 
peoples But it is at least probable that their ascendency did not 
stop short at the imposition of words, and that the same quality of 
mind that is revealed in the Vedas and the Sanskrit language, 
was capable of giving a spiritual lead to the common civilization 
which was first lilediterranean and then European So with their 
brethren, the first invaders of India, who won their way through the 
North Western passes, and wboSe triumphant progress as far South 
as Ceylon is hinted at in the epic of Rama and his monkey (or 
aboriginal) aUies — they were doubtless never more than a minority • 
But they were a minority who maintained a singular purity of blood 
and ideas through the institution of caste, and they were the leaven 
that leavened the whole lump of Indian civilization 
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Of this civilization the keynote is an intense subjectwity. The » 
Indian has little of the Enghsh and Roman craving for outward 
and Msible success AU systems of Indian philosophy and religion 
are more or less agreed m their estimate of the > isible and tangible 
universe as maya — illusion And this conception of things has 
struck deep roots into Indian life Nowhere is it more manifrat 
than in Indian art, upon which il is so diflicuH for the Western critic 
to pass a fair judgment Tlic typical Greek or Tuscan or English 
creative artist is distinguished by nothing so much as his loving 
study of nature, even when he aspires to use her as the mouthpiece 
of his ovm spirit, but to the Hindu the facts of nature arc nothing 
or less than nothing . all the truth to vrhich he aspires is m the 
embodiment of his own imagination \N ith this object m view he 
will thmk nothing of multiplying arms and legs, of giving his gods 
and heroes leonine chests over wasp like waists, or of allowing Rama 
to strike out a new line m military engineering by shooting arrows 
50 fast that they form a continuous bridge for his “ hundreds of 
thousands of millions " of monkeys, lemurs, and bears to cross from 
India to Ceylon 

So much IS the Indian m the habit of living m a world 
of imaginative symbols that he is apt to let them run not in the 
objective world, with the strangest results He wiU think nothing 
of proclaiming his contempt of matter by leaping down the cliff 
of Mahadco or flinging himself to be crushed beneath the car of 
Juggernaut at Pun, he will carry his symbolism of universal fecundity 
so far as to encourage girls to present their charms to all worshippers 
at Krishna s shrine, nor would a Hindu wife have thought it anything 
but natural, in the days of Salt, to divest herself, through fire, of the 
flesh that kept her separate from her lord One of the strangest 
sights to Western eyes is that of a troop of large white monkeys 
pulling up, with systematic thoroughness, the young shoots in some 
peasant’s field, unmolested, save perhaps for a hardly regarded 
shouting and chasing because gratitude to Rama’s ally, the Monkey 
Prince Hanuman, forbids a good Hindu to molest monkeys 

This looseness of touch with the outer world has undoubtedly 
proved a source of much practical weakness to the Hindus It 
must be held accountable for a certain deficiency in instinct of 
pohtical combination, and this m despite of the fact that the early 
Brahmanic code, the Law of Manu forms a veritable treasure house 
of antique wisdom But Manu was rather the ptopounder of a social 
thar\ a political system, the system based on caste that has endured 
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to our own daj. The Indi&n has seldom been Mlally concerned 
about Ins go\cmors If a Mahommedan Akbar or an English 
Victoria Mould undertake the business, be bad no special sense of 
gne\nnce, provided he was not troubled in defiance of all custom 
and precedent According to ancient JItndu ideas, Kings were to 
' be duly honoured as Kings, but the proudest monarch was inferior 
to the meanest Brahman The important things of life Mere those 
of the spirit, and these the gos emment could not touch 

Accordingly we find that while the social system possesses 
ar permanence only to be paralleled m the survival of the Hebrew 
Mosaic tradition, political institutions do not develop, and the work 
even of the greatest Kings is charactcnrcd by a singular transience 
Even the Buddhist Asoka, the holy King whose ideas, at o time when 
Rome was just beginning her fight to the death with Carthage, put 
80 many of our most advanced modem conceptions of government 
out of date, to whom the only victory was the free triumph of spiritual 
truth, and who organized vast works of relief and service to animals 
no less than men, left no system behind him IVe hardly know 
the fate of the successors of hts line, save that they died out 
unrecorded, and that his work found none to continue it 

This almost deliberate incapacity for pohtical development 
has caused one of the most dangerous and yet most natural fallacies 
to which the Western mmd is liable “ India,” some people will 
say, ” IS not a nation, and never has been umted under one govern- 
ment until the coming of the Enghsh India i5, in fact, historically 
no more than a geographical expression ” But no Hmdu, whose 
mmd IS not biassed by AVestem thought, would ever dream of making 
common government the test of unity The umty to which India 
aspires, and which she has m such laige measure possessed for many 
centimes, is one of the spirit Even the formality of a common 
j creed is no necessary qualification The Sikh, the Jam, even the 
r Buddhist, so long as he remains within the circle of Indian mfluence, 
may be said to have eaten the same spmtual meat and drunk 
the same spmtual dnnk as the most orthodox Brahman, from whom 
he differs merely in his holder or more fantastic applications of 
the same underlying philosophy And the Indian mmd is the most 
tolerant of difference of any within historical experience “ In 
India,” says Rai Pundit Badhaknshna Bahadur,* ” even downright 
atheists like Charvakas were allowed to disseminate their views 
Unmolested Kapil was never oSoed any persecution for declaring 
* In 8 piefaee he was land enough to contnbule to my book of poems India 
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th-it the existence of God could not be prosed, Gflutama Buddha, 
who broke assay from the Vcdie religion and mode conserts of the 
foMowere of that Ttbgion, was ne\er persecuted On the oilier 
hand, he was deified os an incarnation of Vishnu *' Even the 
Mahoinmedan in India is in some subtle s^ay diflcrentiated from 
other Mahommedans IIis faith loses some of its fierce intolerance, 
ui time it becomes more mellow and urbane, it csen dallies with 
notions of caste 

A conquering power, in the nubtary ond political sense, India 
has never been Of what interest would such triumphs be to the 
Brahman, the crown of whose life, according to the Laws of Manu, 
IS to retire in due time from the atfaiis and ambitions of the world 
in order to pass his declining jears in meditation and freedom from 
earthly desire T India's great and most lasting triumph consists in 
the propagation of the Buddhist rule of life throughout thcFarEast, 
thanks to the spiritual genius of the Founder and the missionary 
zeal of King Asoka But it is not only m matters of fmth that 
Indian ideas have gone forth conquenng and to conquer It is now 
realized to what an extent, throughout the whole of the For East, 
India has been the fount of spiritual inspiration boUi in thought 
and art, how much the creative genius of China and Japan denvea 
its origin from her 

The Indian mind, as might have been expected has achieved 
its most notable conquests in the realm of pure subjectivity The 
six 8} stems of philosophy show a marvellous subtlety m evolving 
the ultimate secrets of the universe out of the operations of the mmd 
Science was certainly not neglected, but though much ingenious work 
was accomphshed, there was little of ordered progress in astronomy 
or medicine, and no work to compare with that accomphshed m 
the science of grammar, and m the art of mind control or yogi 
Fresh schools of thought and literature contmued to prove the 
iinaahnis-rtihV-itvuimliy’ui'dhrAiidairiTOiiu*, ihii?- ivSr uumjues* over 
nature were comparatively meagre Indian civilization preferred 
to maintain a proud aloofness from the illusion of a material universe 
But India was not to be allowed to develop in peace on her own 
lines She was unable to close the gate through the passes of her 
North Western frontier and through this poured a succession of 
invaders who profited by the weakness of her political disunion 
and by the many periods when thece was no strong dynasty or power 
to oppose them Many of these mvaders India, with her marvellous 
assimilative powers, contnved to make part of herself and not a few 
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of the Rajput clans, the chivalry of Hindustan, ore suspected of 
n Scythian origin Rut a time come uhen the jns ader was too strong 
to be absorbed Tlie tide of Mahommedan enthusiasm, constantly 
swelling, reached os far as India, the armies of Islam swept down 
into the plains, the most romantic of patriots, the high hearted " 
Pnthvi Raj, dashed himself in \om against the invaders 
Mahommedan rulers and dynasties established tbemsehes in the. 
fairest provinces of Northern India and the power of Islam kept 
enlarging its bounds and extending southwards The last great 
Hindu empire of Vijajanagar, m the South, was overthrown by a 
combination of Moslem states m 1505 

Mahommedan power attained its zenith m India with the rule 
of the Moguls, invaders of Mongolian origin viho came from the 
highlands of Central Asia A series of remarkable sD\ere}gns 
succeeded in raising the jiower and splendour of this dynasty to 
unprecedented heights, and they included a ruler little less remarkable 
than Asoka himself m Akbar, whose reign coincides roughly with 
that of our own Elizabeth, and on whom, in spite of his being unable 
to read, the spirit of Indian tolerance had so abundantly descended 
that he attempted to establish a universal religion which should 
embody that pure essence whieli is hidden beneath the dogma of 
every faith It was under Mogul auspices that Hindu craftsmen, 
clothing with their own spirit the forms of Saracenic architecture, 
erected buildings, of which the Taj Mahal is the best known if not 
indisputably the most consummate exomple,* of a grace and dignity 
never surpassed m East or IVest At the same time a school of 
painting had arisen, surpassing its Persian ongmal in sumptuousness 
and delicacy ^Vhile this great Empire was at its height, Europeaij 
adventurers could aspire to no more ^an the estabhshment of trading 
stations here and there along the coast, and they sedulously courted 
the Padshah’s good graces 


9 

The Beginking of the Bbjtish Raj 
So Jong as a powerful Empire was estsbhshed over the greater 
part of India, there could be no question of conquest by anv European 
power The utmost to w?uch Western ambition could aspire was 

I For my own part I should wish to accord the palm to the neighbouring 
and slightly earlier tomb of Itmad ud Daulah Mr E B Havell has I hope 
finally dlspwsed of the cock and bull rtoiy of the Taj a Italian designer 
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to the possession of a few islands or ports as trading stations ^ The 
Portuguese, who came first, made a hopeful attempt to corner the 
trade betw een Europe and the E^t* but they had neither the numbers 
nor the power adequate for their purpose , Ihej relied on the breeding 
of half castes and the cruel con'ersion of Indians to what they 
called Chnstianitj They soon dropped out of the running, which 
uas taken up bj the Dutch, the English, and, finally, the French 
Our own East India Companj was incorporated on the last day of 
the sixteenth centurs and commenced its operations on a com 
paratiielj modest and unambitious scale of independent vojages 
It was only the fact that the Dutch had already secured the lion’s 
share of the trade of the coveted East India Islands, that drove our 
own merchants, os a second best expedient, to confine their chief 
elfotls to the Indian mainland 

It was only by degrees that the Company began to acquire a 
permanent organization of factories and agents It aspired to no 
more than the status of a trading association, and such depots as 
It acquired were solely for business purposes, and without the least 
thought of imperial expansion Of these old factors of the East 
India Company we can get a tolerable impression from memoirs 
and the records of the company They were a hard bitten and 
masterful breed of almost boundless energy, entirely unscrupulous, 
fortifying themselves against the terrors of the climate by copious 
draughts of the fire-water called arrack They were able to make 
the best of well nigh impossible conditions A dreary tongue of 
surf beaten land was the unpromising site fixed upon for the 
Company’s settlement of Madras, and tough Job Charnock fastened 
on a fever stricken swamp, obviously unfit for human habitation, 
for his Fort William, which was subsequently to form the nucleus 
of the great city of Calcutta The island of Bombay was acquired 
bv Charles II as part of poor Catherme of Bragania’s dowry and made 
J3V .him ^ .tK* Jta.c’' Andir d^imiraniy ’ ifa- .nha* ii*- »rauild iftfcih, 
namely, ten pounds a year AU through the seventeenth century 
the Mogul Empire continued m undiminished splendour, and with 
an actual increase of temtory and revenue The Emperor 
Aurungzebe was to all appearance, an even greater potentate than 
his great grandfather Akbar 

But the Mogul Empire, even at the height of its outivard great- 
ness. u as tottering to its fall It is said that Teg Bahadur, the ninth 
Sikh guru when in prison at Delhi, was taxed by Aurungzebe with 
gazing at the royal zenana 
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*' Emperor Aurungzebe,*’ was the reply, “ certainly I was on 
the top story of my prison, but not to look at thy pn\ate rooms or 
thy queens, but towards the Europeans, who are coming from beyond 
the seas to tear down thy purdahs and overthrow thy empire ” 

For, mdeed, that Empire was an idol with feet of clay Not only 
was the administration wasteful and corrupt to the last degree, but 
it depended for such efiiaency as it possessed almost entaely on the 
character of the Sovereign There was no fixed rule of succession, as 
m Europe, and accordmgly the decease of an Emperor was followed 
by a civil war to the death between his sons, throwing the whole 
government into confusion and wastmg its resources Aurungiebe 
himself was a fanatic of the narrowest type He reversed the 
tolerant policy of Akbar, destroyed temples right and left, imposed 
differential taxation upon the Hmdu infidels, and, with all the folly 
of an ambitious imperialist, wantonly destroyed the two Southern 
bafferMahoinmcdan states of Btjaptar and Goieonda 

By the time he died, m 1707, at the age of 90, his Empire, though 
outward!} mtact, was mwardly exhausted His intolerance bad 
not only alienated his surest support m the gallant Rajput dans, 
but had raised him a host of enemies including the formidable 
Puntan sect of the Sikhs, m the North est, and m the South \\ est, 
along the Ime of the 'VNestem Ghats, the Mahrattas These' latter, 
half patriots and half robbers under a leader of gemus called Stiajt, 
commenced a ^c^^vaJ of mihtant Hinduism Aurungzebe’s cumbrous 
armies might beat, but could never comer these elusive enemies, 
and the last years of the Emperor’s life were spent m a long, tedious 
and utterly futile attempt to crush their opposition by force of arms 
^Vhen at last the old man, worn out bj time and despair, launched 
as he expressed it his barque upon the waters, the Mogul Empire 
had neither strength nor sntahty, and was ready to fall to pieces 

The first half of the eighteenth centurj saw the rum accomplished 
So feeble had the central government become, that the rulers of the 
outlying provmces became the founders of dynasties oiving no more 
than a nommal allegiance to the monarch at Delhi And then in 
1789, another invader, the Afghan Nadir -Shah, on plunder bent, 
swept do^n on Delhi, scattered to the winds sucdi forces as the 
Emperor could muster to oppose him, occupied Delhi, ordered a 
ruthless massacre of its inhabitants earned off all the vast nches 
of the Mogul court on which he could lay his hands, and decamped, 
leaving the once dreaded Emperor bankrupt and powerless It 
was a question whether the Mahiattas would be able to establish 
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a Hindu m place of a Mahommcdan Empire, but these hopes ^\crc 
dashed to the ground when another Afghan insadcr, advancing- 
mto India, encountered the whole force of the Sfahratta confederacy 
at Pampat, a histone battleground North oC Delhi Here the Hindu 
army w as utterly o\ erthrow n, and the flow er of the Mahratla nobihly 
lav dead upon the Odd It was a blow from which the Mahrallas 
never wholly recovered, and though they were stiU formidable, 
there was now no question of a strong, native, central power arising 
m India 

The blow struck at Pampat was m fact decisiv e India was now 
in a state of political decomposition Tyrants great and petty 
competed for power, marauders plundered at will The opportunity 
for the Europeans dotted about the coast for fishing m troubled 
waters was too obvious to escape the notice of intelligent men on 
the spot By this time Holland had ceased to count seriously as 
an Indian competitor with France and England, and the two 
rivals were left to fight it out between themselves, though Robert 
Qive, Ml command of the Company’s forces, found it expedient to 
settle Dutch pretensions once and for all by destroying an expedition 
that they sent up the Hugh and seizing their factory at Clunsura 
There is no need to record the steps m the struggle by which the 
French were reduced to subsisting on sutfercnce m a few peaceful 
trading stations 

The eWeets of this struggle were, however, momentous, not only 
in the disappearance of the French, but m the fact that the Company, 
following their precedent, had now become deeply entangled m 
Indian politics, and also a formidable military power, thanks to 
the discovery of how to drill and tram Indian troops under European 
officers John Company was, in fact, being drawn, in its own despite, 
into the momentous competition for the heritage of the Moguls, 
for since the battle of Pampat, the throne of India had been to all 
11*60*15 anh purposes vacant, waiting Tor somebody strong enough 
to take possession 

The irrevocable step was taken when the Company assumed 
first the virtual and then the formal lordship of the richest prov mce 
m India that of the Lower Ganges valley, or Bengal This had been 
one of the outlying provinces of the Mogul Empire, and its ruler, or 
Na-ftab, had been one of the first to break awav from any more than 
a nominal subjection to the central government All had gone well 
between the first mdependent Nawab and the English, but his 
successor turned out to be an ignorant and hardly sane ruffian, 
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who was not long m picking a quarrel with the English, overwhelming 
their settlement at Fort William or Calcutta, and allowing his 
prisoners to be shut up for the night in the infamous “ black hole ” 
from which only a wretched few staggered forth ah% e This outrage, 
intolerable even to a trading companj, brought Clive on to the 
scene, and his handful of men won an amazing victorv at PJassej 
over perhaps twenty times their number of the Nawab’s lukewarm 
and treacherously led forces 

So overwhelming was this victory, which came just before the 
high tide of our success in the Seven Years’ War, that it was almost 
mevitable that the Company should seize upon the vast prize of 
Bengal, that was to be had for the asking At first they were content 
to set up puppet rulers whom they could squeeze to an unlimited 
extent, their object being to exploit the wetched province to the 
utmost possible extent for business purposes Never, not even m 
Ireland, had the materialism of the eighteenth century produced 
such odious results The Company fastened upon Bengal likd a 
malignant vampire, draining its life blood without any thought of 
imperial responsibility or ordinery humanity As was the Company, 
60 were its servants ^Vretchedly underpaid, their only thought was 
to get huge fortunes as quick as possible by any cruel or corrupt 
means And while these fortunes were being made, and the term 
“ nabob ” coming to denote a class of nouteaux rxches conspicuous 
at home, the dividends of the Company actually went down It is 
a sordid and shameful story 

Ground down by iniquitous English privileges and sweating 
taxation, the unresisting people of Bengal groaned beneath a tyranny 
compared with which that of the most bJoodt?ii/sty Mahommedan 
despots was light and merciful One attempt was, indeed, made to 
shake off the yoke by a certain Mir Cassim, whom the Company set 
up as Nawab in the hope that he might extract even more plunder 
out of his people than the puppet who had preceded him This 
man proved to have more spint than had been expected and, in 
alliance with the Nawab of Oudh and the now powerless Emperor, 
made a desperate effort to dehver his province from the usurpers 
The djscjpJme of the Company Is troops coiKpfetefy crashed this 
combination in a victorj agamst vast odds at Buxar, which brought 
his Imperial Majesty wandpring over, next dav, to the British camp, 
as much a puppet in our hands, for the time, as the new Nawab 
himself 

Clive, who was sent out by the directors to cope with the mis 
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government of their servants, managed, during his short slay, to 
quiet the province and, by sheer force of vrill, to put down the most 
glaring forms of iniquitv, but he was not able to strike at the root 
of the evil, and his own hands were far from clean He at least 
saw clearlj the choice that was forced on England, whether or not 
to accept the opportumlj of becoming the supreme power in India 
“ It is scarce!) h)*perbolc,*’ he wrote, “ to say that to morrow the 
•whole Moghul empire is in our power” CUve, at anj rate, was not 
the man to shrink from a forward poltcj He stnpped the wretched 
Nawab of all power, though leaving him his title and nominal 
aothont) He then made our other pensioner, the Emperor, 
legalize our position m Bengal, and the two neighbouring provinces 
of Bihar and Onssa, by granting the Company the Diwani, or legal 
fiction of colleagueship with its owm slave, the Nawab This, with 
the addition of the Northern Circars and its other stations, gave 
the Company a powerful footing on the mainland of India 

On Clive’s departure the plague of misgovemment broke out 
anew, and in 1770 the cup of Bengal’s misery was filled by what 
is perhaps the most terrible of all famines on Indian record, which 
pul a merciful end to the sufferings of some third of the population 
The most ghastly fact of all, and one which tells its own tale, is that 
the revenue was so screwed up as to show not the least diminution, 
and even to mcrease 


10 

\\ ARRES HaSTIKGS 

In spile of the callousness of the time and the difficulty of knowing 
what was happening on the other side of the w orld, the Home Govern 
ment, even that of Lord North, could not be blind to the fact that 
the scandal of a private company assuming, without control or 
responsibility, such vast political powers, must be put an end to 
Accordingly, in 1778, a Regulating Act was passed, in which the 
Company’s administration was brought, though m rather vague 
terms, under the control of Parliament, m which a Governor General 
and his council were nominated for five years, and in which provision 
w as made for the Setting up of a Supreme Court of Justice 

The Governor General who was appomted under this new scheme 
was IVarren Hastings, who had worked his way up m the Company’s 
service by sheer merit, and— wrhat was extraordmary m that wicked 
administration of Bengal— honesty He was, indeed, a man of 
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exceptional qualifications wlien judged b> the standard of any age 
He had wide and scholarly interests, and his ideas ranged quite 
beyond the scope of the ordinary pobtician-- he was, for example, 
the first to advocate shortening the route to India by breaking the 
voyage into two halves, dnided by the overland journey across tfie 
Isthmus of Suez He had a sympathetic understanding of the Indian 
people rare in an Englishman of that time , he scrupulously respected 
native laws and customs, and before his accession to power he had been 
honourably distinguished by setting his face against the Bengal 
tyrannv He was, moreover, one in whom gentleness of disposition 
was combined with a strength and ability that enabled him to sa\e 
our rule in India at a time of stress when almost any other man 
would have been overwhelmed 

He took up his task of government under conditions that rendered 
it well nigh impossible The Regulating Act was so framed as to 
nullify altogether the Governor General’s powers if a majority of 
the council were against him It so happened that one of the 
members of this council was a certain Sir Tliihp Francis, a man 
of petty and jaundiced nature, but excellent parts He is almost 
certainly the author of the LetUrs of Junxus, pieces of anonymous 
political journalism that were diabolical m every sense, even in 
that of being diabolically clever This man now turned all hi« 
malignant ingenuity to the discomfiture of the noble Hastings, 
whom it was his desire to supplant The nature and objects 
of Francis are sufficiently indicated by one incident, which occurred 
on the eve of the duel into which he finally forced Hastings, and ui 
which be was wounded, though unhappily not to the death He 
had a trial shot with his pistol at one of those Indian crows that are 
always to be seen happing about the verandah of a Calcutta bungalow, 
and, having successfully destroyed that useful scavenger, remarked 
“ If my hand will only be as steady an hour hence I shall be Governor 
General of India to morrow ” 

Francis managed to obtain the support of two members of the 
Council, and between them they were able for two years to thwart 
and annul every measure of Hastmgs It was only when death 
deprived Francis of his supporters that the Governor General became 
master m his own house, it was not until four years later that 
Trancis saw that the game was up in India and uent home, there 
to work tirelessly and secretly m order to wreak his revenge on the 
man who was saving India for England There is no need to rake 
up the formerly vexed question of Hastings’s dealings with the 
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RohUlas, the Uajah of Benares, tliat twice bom forger Nuncomar, 
and the Begums of Oudh By the agreement of all reputable 
authorities, the charges of t\*ranny and corruption brought against 
Bastings base long ago been blowti to the winds That is not to 
sa) that in a time of despemle stress, and in dealing with men 
w itbout honesty or honour, the Governor General did not occasionally 
resort to drastic measures, in which it vrould be hard altogether to 
justifv him But such faults as he displaywl were those of a humane 
and high minded gentleman, domg his best under atcumstances 
of incredible difficulty His achievement amply bears out 
Mr \ inccnl Smith’s estimate of him as “ the greatest of Anglo- 
Indian rulers ”, fit for comparison with Akbar 

He set himself manfully to cleansing the Augean stable of Bengal 
administration, and succeeded m putting down the worst abuses, 
and at any rale bringing British rule into favourable comparison 
with that of other powers m India But his hardest task was that 
of preventing our rule m India from being completely overwhelmed 
It was during his go\emorship that we drifted into war, first with our 
American Colonies and then with the Bourbon powers and Holland 
At this lowest point of our fortunes we had to fight for our life m 
India First w-e were involved in war with the Mahrattos, still, m 
despite of Panipat, the most formidable native Indian military 
power, and commanded bv a vrorthy successor of Sivajt, the base 
bom Scindia, who received the ignominious surrender of a small 
Company’s armv that had advanced from Bombay on Poona as far 
as the little hamlet of Madgaon, nestling under the verdant steep 
of the Ghats 

Hardly had Hastings bv a combination of military energy and 
skilful diplomacy scotched this Maharatta peril, than on even more 
terrible crisis arose in the South A Mahommedan adventurer, 
called Hyder All, who had got possession of the Southern province of 
Mysore, and, with something of the ^nius of the Zulu Chaka, turned 
it rapidly into a formidable military power, picked a quarrel 
with the English, and swept irresistibly to the outskirts of Madras 
To add to our difficulties, France had now come mto the war, and 
her fleet was disputing on equal terms for the mastery of the Indian 
Ocean Tlianks to the prompt decision of Hastings, who, despite 
the malignant opposition of Francis, dispatched gallant old Sir Eyre 
Coote, the conqueror of LaUy, with sufficient reinforcements to the 
Southern Presidency, Hyder AU was defeated, and though Mysore 
was still a thorn in our side, the immediate danger had passed away 
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Hastings had now brought the ship of England's state in India 
into calm waters where she could ride on an even keel He had 
hoped to be able to exert his powers under tolerable oonditions, 
especially when the new Premier, William Pitt the Younger, passed 
an India Act which gave the Go\emor General reasonable authonty 
over his council But it was not to be He was called home, and 
he returned amid the honour and gratitude of his countrymen, 
and, what is more, carrying with him the respect, if not the affection, 
of Hindus, Mahommedans, end Anglo Indians abke, despite the fact 
that the three have seldom been known to display unanimity on any 
subject whatever But the hardest of his trials was yet to come 
The amiable Francis had done hia work only too well, and had 
succeeded m poisoning the minds of men better than himself against 
Hastings, whom he represented, with a skill m perverting facts that 
would not have disgraced the father of lies, as a hard hearted and 
corrupt tyrant, a monster in human form 

The curtain now went up upon what was in the truest and noblest 
sense a tragedy, a conflict of wills in which the Untagonists were 
heroes, great souls who, by falling short of perfection, put them 
selves into the power of destiny We must remember that the 
reaction against eighteenth century materialism had gamed con 
siderable ground by this time A new sensitiveness to suffering 
was perceptible even m the House of Commons, and particularly 
among the more advanced and active members of the Whig opposition, 
men who, despite the unpopulanty they incurred, had steadfastly 
upheld the cause of Amencan liberty It was not for nothing 
that Burke and Chatham had cned shame on the employment of 
German mercenaries and moved men to tears at the horrors of war 
as conducted by Bedskins These new Whigs had learnt and Vere 
teaching the lesson that the responsibilities of Empire are not to 
be reckoned m cash terms, since the life is more than the meat 

It had been well knonTi for some time ♦hat aJi was not well mth 
the administration of India The Kgulation of the Company’s 
affairs had, m fact, become one of the most important problems of 
British politics Two ministries, within eleven years had passed Acts 
defining and limiting its powers, and a third had suffered shipwreck 
m the attempt to do so An attempt had also been made by Parlia 
ment to inquire mto the conduct of no less a personage than Lord 
Give, who if he was as great a genius as Hastings, was quite lacking 
m the latter’s delicacy of honour and refinement of character The 
Houses had acted, on this occasion, not unworthily of their best 
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traditions, and the Commons, while unanimously acknowlc4«inff 
Clive’s conspicuous services to his countrv, had censured him and, bv 
implication, lesser men if grenter oneiiders, for applying acquisitions 
gained in the serv ice of the state lohis own benefit There they had let 
the matter drop 

It was m 17&7 that the malignity of Francis had w orked suflicientlv 
on the humane or interested feelings of members of Varhament to 
lead to the demand in the Commons for Hastings’s impeachment 
The matter might never have gone further had not ^^lllIam Pitt, 
the young Prime Minister, after voting, vnth his obedient majontv, 
in Hastings’s favour on one of the roost serious charges, pronounced 
a balanced and hesitating verdict against him on one of less gravity 
and plausibiUtv This led to Hastings’ impeachment before the 
House of X.ords by a committee of managers beaded by Burke, 
including Shendan and Fox, but not, much to the honour of the 
Commons, Francis, indispensable though Burke considered him to 
the prosecution There was a decency to be preserved 

This famous impeachment marks a turning point ui the history 
of the Empire, the point at which it may be said that the conception 
of Empire first begins to develop into that of Commonwealth It 
may be said at once that the impeachment itself was the failure it 
deserved to be, and that after letting it drag its weary length for 
seven years, until everybody was bored with the whole affair, the 
Lords did what was expected of them m acquitting Hastings 
•unanimously on some of the charges and by overwhelming majorities 
on the rest Hastings, ivho had displayed the utmost firmness and 
equanimity throughout his persecution, retired to his country estate, 
a ruined man — he had had to spend more than seventy thousand 
pounds in his defence He had borne the brunt of hours and days 
of abuse deliv ered with an eloquence beside which his plain statement 
of the facts seemed tedious and long winded Not was his fair fame 
safe even after his acquittal and death Most people have gathered 
their impressions of him from a plausible but scandalously unjust 
essay by Macaulay, and even to day, when the facts are accessible 
to anyone who cares to read them, such a statement can get into 
public print as that of the distinguished Anglo French journalist 
who professes to bring up to date John Lingard s Hutory of England 
W arren Hastings ” pronounces Sir Belloc on the strength, 
probablv, of some hazy recollection of ?.Iacaulay, “ who had shown 
throughout those times an extreme energy, had accompanied it 
with the grossest tyranny, cruelty and bad faith ” 
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One thinks of the Begums of Oudli, who were supposed to have 
been the most conspicuous victims of Hastings’s tyranny, and whose 
sufferings had provided that brilliant but thoroughly unprincipled 
Irishman, Sheridan, with the material for what some has e considered 
the most moving piece of Parliamentary eloquence ever delivered, 
going out of their way, like generous spirited old ladies, to write to 
their supposed oppressor heartily exonerating him and wishing 
for his successful acquittal One thinks too of Sheridan being 
introduced years after the trial, to Hastings by the future George IV 
“ He lost no time,” says the observant Mr Creevy, in attempting 
to cajole old Hastings, begging him to believe that any part he had 
ever taken against him was purely political, and that no one had 
a greater respect for him than himself, etc , etc ” The old hero — 
we can imagine with what feelings— -repbed gravely that it would be 
a great consolation to him in his deebning days if Mr Sheridan would 
make that sentence more public, but Sheridan, says Creevy, “ was 
obliged to mutter and get out of sucli an engagement as well as he 
could ” 

Our own feelings m this matter have perhaps induced us to linger 
unduly over the honour of one who 

“ has ouUo&red the ehadow of otir night 
Envy and calumny and lute and pain 
But we have wished to make it abundantly clear that the importance 
of Hastings’s trial has no relation to the supposed guilt of the victim 
Burke, who dominated the prosecution, and whose eloquence was 
of a more philosophic and enduring quality than Sheridan’s, m full 
assurance as to the righteousness of his cause, was fighting for a great 
prmciple against a great evil, with the tragic qualification that, 
thanks to the information he had received from Francis and from his 
own connections in Southern India, he had singled out as the embodi 
ment of that evil the very man who, from the beginning of his career, 
had steadfastly set his face against it In attacking Hastings he 
was ivresthng not against the man, not against flesh and blood 
but against the rulers of the darkness of this world and spiritual 
wickedness m high places against that whole conception of Empire 
which, wnnlik ^nka. wiund. d-s, to/uuxs. and. TOaiiwaJ. •gun. d.s. 
end, and would scorn as unworthy of practical men the golden 
ruld of putting a neighbour’s or a subject’s interests on a par with 
one’s own That m shootmg his arrow over the wall he hit Ills 
brother, need not blind us to the faet that the Hastings impeachment 
vnndicated, in the most public and unforgettable way, the doctrine 
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that no amount of matcnnl success can conilonc moral nrorg, timt 
>t profits a imtion nothing if she gams the ssholc world, but sacnficcs 
her own soul to injustice or tj^ann} 

We must try for the moment to eliminate from our minds what 
we now know of Hastings’s innocence and Burke’s false information, 
and to regard the figure conjured up bj the prosecution as we shouhi 
one of the monsters of creative art, a Cenci or a Tambutlame, wliose 
personality we do not connect, except by name, watli that of anybody 
who really lived Burke’s Hastings is no man, but the csil spirit 
that desolated Bengal, that lost us the United States, that planted 
the seeds of incxtmguishable bitterness in the heart of Ireland, 
that has walked the earth under the names of Wcltpolxtxk, of 
Pnissianism, of the will to power, and even patriotism and our 
imperial mission, it is the Anliehnsl who thinks scorn of every 
unselfish and generous impulse, and who would reduce civilized 
nations to a moral lev cl below that of dogs and apes Look on it 
m that light, and you wdl appreciate the magnificence of Burke’s 
appeal to the Bench of Bishops 

“ You have,” he adjures the assembled peers, " the reprcsenUlivcs 
of that religion which says that Iheir God is love, that the very vital 
spirit of their institution is chanty, a religion which so much hates 
oppression, that when the God whom we adore appeared m human 
form. He did not appear m a form of greatness and majesty, but m 
sympathy with the lowest of the people and thereby made it a firm 
and ruling principle, that their welfare was the object of ell govern' 
ment , since the Person, who was Master of Nature, chose to appear 
Himself in a subordinate situation These are the considerations 
which influence them, which animate them Ja somewhat ironical 
compliment to the placid old prelates to whom it was addressed] 
and will animate them against all oppression , knowing that He 
who is called first among them, and first among us all, both of the 
flock that IS led and oT those who Teed it, made Himself the servant 
of all ! ” 

Viewed in the light of the principles on which they are based, 
Burke’s speeches at this trial touch an even higher level than liis 
plea for conciliation with America There he had had to deal with 
men of the same blood and traditions as those of Englishmen, men 
who were standing for the same principles as Hampden and Eliot, 
but now he was pleading for sympathy and justice on behalf of a race 
wliose kinship with us was not, even suspected, and whom most 
Englishmen scarcely regarded with more brotherly feelings than they 
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cherished for the poor blacks whom their ships bore awoy from their 
homes to bondage or death It is true that during the eighteenth 
century a philosophic Oriental, usually a Chinaman or a Persian, 
had been the fictitious moutlipiece by which advanced spirits like 
Voltaire and Montesquieu were wont to deliver their own criticisms 
of society But Burke made a genuine effort to understand the 
people whose rights he was defending, to enter into their point of 
view, as members of a civilization to be honoured equally with 
our own “ God forbid,” he exclaimed, “ we should pass judgment 
on a people who framed their laws and institutions prior to our 
insect origin of yesterday ” He seems to have had some dim, 
prophetic intuition of that marriage of souls between England and 
India which is among the fairest hopes of mankind to day 

But it was not only India for which Burke was pleading His 
sympathy was wide enough to embrace mankind, to perceive that 
nations live not to themselves, but as part of a universal brotherhood 
whose common welfare is of more importance than that of any mere 
state or empire In a magnificently ascending scale of charges 
he arraigned the e\ il spirit he misnamed Hastings at the bar of 
humanity 

” I impeach him in the name of all the Commons of Great Britain, 
whose national character he has dishonoured 

‘ I impeach him in the name of the people of India, whose laws, 
rights, and liberties he has subverted, whose properties he has 
destroyed whose coimtry he has laid waste and desolate 

“I impeach him in the name and by virtue of those eternal 
laws of Justice which he has violated 

“ I impeach him in the name of human nature itself ' 

Such words are not to be judged by their application to any one 
person or set of circumstances, they are for alJ time and they mark 
a definite advance in the progress of ideas They signalize the 
definite break with eighteenth century notions of empire In the 
time of ^\aIpole and the Pelhams it is inconceivable that they could 
have been uttered, and they show what power the revival of emotion 
and human feeling had gathered dunng these few decades It would 
be ridiculous to speak as if the trial of Hastings produced liny general 
conversion to the principles of a free Commonwealth The materialist 
and the jmgo still walk abroad, still lord it m high places Even 
today the ‘ fathomless power and uon pride” of cowards and 
neurotics are flaunted as lovalty Jo the blood and enough solemn 
nonsense is talked about the dominating economic factor " But 
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these things arc no longer matlcrs ot course, thcj have to hide them* 
selves m lialf shamefaced disguises, and even when the grossest 
tjrannv is defended it is because it is supposed to be in the ‘‘ truest 
mlcrcbt of the subject population *’ and so fortli The eloquence 
of Burke and Sheridan was so striking, the principles to which they 
apj>ealed so incapable of plausible refutation, that things could never 
be the same again , tlie old brutal arguments might be repeated, 
but thes no longer held the field 

It w ns, of course, the principles of \\ hig liberty and of the ancient 
Common Law that had thus undergone expansion It was not 
without the insight of a seer that VoUairc had divmcd, more than 
sixlv jears before, of the English people that they were, by nature, 
as jealous of the liberties of others as of their ow n It indeed follow's 
that a man who has imbibed with his mother's milk the spirit of 
English liberty will be more read> than the subject of a despot 
to appreciate a similar spirit m others It is the bias of the Con* 
slitution There was no more devoted IMiig than Burke, and no 
more impassioned constitutionalist, but unlike the magnates whom 
he honoured by his support, Burke regarded these principles as 
capable of indefinite expansion, though it may be mamtaincd that 
his courage of v'lsion ^ilcd him when contemplating the awful 
spectacle of the French Revolution 

But the nobdit;^ of his principles cannot absolve him from guilt 
m the vileness of their immediate application His eloquence would 
ha\ e produced even mote effect bad it not been possible to discount 
it as mere slander and abuse of an innocent man — the type of mind 
that is willing to sift the permanent from the transitory is not common 
Burke judged uncharitably, and uncharitably he will be judged 
In common with his colleagues Fox and Sheridan, he was a true 
child of the Emotional Revival, and the career of every one of them 
was marred, to a greater or less extent, by its charactenstic instability, 
the lack of that grovitas for which there is. no Em^ish. wnivi 
They were all three men of genius, but none of them was quite, 
in the highest and sternest sense, a man of character There is perfect 
truth in Goldsmith's verdict on Burke, 

• VYbo bom for ihe umvene narrowed his mJnd 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ’ 

There was, in fact, some “imp of the perverse” in his nature that 
kept him from teaUtmg the fuU potentialities ot his magniricent 
eenius He lacked sett eontiol— a lack that Matthew Arnold noticed 
as the bane ot his prose— he lacked coolness ot judgment, he neeer 
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attained that serenity that is the crown of suprenie greatness ^^en 
did not adore him as they did Chatham, nor look to him as they did to 
Chatham’s son, for a refuge in the time of trouble He was a less 
^ppy> a less blessed man, than the statesman whose declining years 
his eloquence had so unworthily clouded 

11 

Tiie Quickening op Art 

A silent and spiritual Revolution, of which the terrible catastrophe 
shortly to take place in France was but one manifestation, had all 
this while been m process of accomplishment throughout Western 
Europe, and particularly in Britain, France and Germany We 
have traced the beginnings m this country of the Emotional or 
Romantic Renaissance which was to prove fatal to the whole sjstem 
of thought and institutions that we associate with the eighteenth 
century But we must be careful not to exaggerate the swiftness 
nor the scope of its triumph The hard and aristocratic materialism 
was not to be conquered so easily , much of it survived into the 
new century, the d«gs of it our own time has yet to dram But it 
ceased, gradually, to set the tone of life or art 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century w e begin to perceive 
two distinct and divergent streams of tendency, one conservative, 
cold and rationahstic, the other passionate, richly coloured and 
spiritual It is often possible to say, with greater certainty than is 
usually permissible in such judgments, that this or that man belongs 
to the old or the dawning age Charles James Fox, for instance, 
Burke and Nelson are, in their ways, os definitely ” Romantic ” 
types as Blake and Coleridge , on the other hand the younger Pitt. 
Castlereagh and Wellington are as “ eighteenth century ” a* 
Dr Johnson himself Of course there are infinite gradations between 

the two 

Mr Reginald Blomfield, who has thrown such a flood of light 
upon the development of English architecture in this and the two 
preceding centuries, has some pertinent observations on this contrast 
of the old style and the new * By about the middle of the century, 
the generation of architects who succeeded IVren was beginning 
to die out “Their immediate successors,” sa>s Mr Blomfield, 

“ divided into two camps, represented on the one hand bj Chambers, 
who, to all intents, belonged to the older school, and on the other, 

• A Short llitiary of Jtenaistanee ArthittrluTe in England, p la* 
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by the brothers Adam, and the tnno\atois-who endea\ cured to refine 
upon the old IradAmn by the mlroducticnof Greek and other motiv es 
With this latter school, the eclectics as one mav call them, quite 
modern architecture with all its disastrous experiments begins 

Tins IS a hard saying when applied to the work of these accom* 
phshed brothers, who, whether in architecture, sculpture or furniture 
and interior decoration, attain a standard of refined elegance that 
makes everything to which they set their brains a joy to behold, 
and who had yet enough restraint and sincerity to respect the 
essentials of construction IV e should be rather inchned to sav that 
they were the only British architects of Hits time who managed to 
combine the soundness of the old work with the elegance of the new. 
Stratford Place is too satisfying a masterpiece to be branded with 
the stigmn of mere prettiness 

None the less Jlr Blomficld’s strictures on the new style, or 
absence of style, m architecture are just m the mam For it is in 
architecture that the besetting weakness of the Emotional Revival 
IS most fatally apparent, and therefore can be best studied Archi 
lecture is of all the arts the one which most imperatively demands 
strength and a certain solidity, the one m which undisciplined 
enthusiasm tells least W hat roost marred the Romantic movement 
generally was that its enthusiasm was lacking m the very strength 
and solidity which was the best quality of the age against which it 
Was a reaction Something very like a rot begins to be apparent 
m English architecture during the second half of the century A 
fashion set m for a shoddy and insincere Gothic, of which the most 
dreadful example is Horace Walpole’s folly of Strawberry HiU 
A type of church becomes fashionable in which the business like 
massiveness of Gibbs aQd.his contemporaries is succeeded by a sugary 
prettmess Such a church is Chnstchurch and Saint Ewen’s, at 
Bristol, m which Southey, appropriately enough, was baptized 
The lowest depth m ecclesiastical architecture was touched m the early 
nineteenth century, when Nash pul up that ridiculous little sugar 
loaf of All Souls’ spire w hich closes the Northern prospect up Regent’s 
Street 

The great houses of the eighteenth century can no more be 
thought of apart from their gardens, than we can visualize one of 
their owners apart from his clothes And it was m the matter of 
garden planning that the Romantic spirit showed itself first of rtll, 
m a rev olt from the still and formal corn entionahty de ngueur under 
the auspices of Louis XIV It was no less an Augustan than Pope 
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wJio blew the first trumpet of rcvo?t in an amusing skit in the 
Cxiardiant m which he pleaded for a return to Homeric and Virgihan 
simplicity from the clipping artifice by which the gardener attempted 
to vie with the sculptor As the century went on, this “back to 
nature ” movement gathered strength, the forma! garden went out 
of fashion, and some of the most beautiful examples were ruthlessly 
mutilated in favour of the new craze for d<^toring the landscape, 
opening up vistas and so forth, since getting back to nature usually 
consisted in dressing nature up, and even providing her with such 
adornments as sham castles, Greek templet and Gothic shrines 
“ The living landscape,’* as Horace Walpole complacently explains, 
“ was chastened or polished, not transformed “ 

This cult of nature was stimulated to no small extent by the 
infiuence of Chinese civiliration, the fame of which had been spread 
by traders and missionaries and whose charm was revealed by the 
porcelain and lacquer that adorned the rooms of every gentleman 
and lady of taste > As early as 1712 Addison had contrasted the 
subtly concealed art of the Chinese with the clumsy formality of 
the Western garden It was m the fifties that the Chinese style 
was translated, rather freely, on the grand seal", in the Duke of 
Kent’s garden et Kew, which added a house for Confucius to the 
classic and Christian stage properties b) which the English landscape 
was being humanized But with all its extravagances and occasional 
vandalism this genteel return to nature was preparing the way for 
the triumphs of English landscape painting and nature poetry 

In sculpture the influence of the Emdlional Revival was less 
fruitful of masterpieces than in painting of literature Perhaps 
the solidity of the art called for certain corresponding qualities m 
the artist which sensibility did not engender But the best of it 
jf not dazzling was by no means contemptible English sculpture 
at least passed into the hands of Englishmen, instead of owing all 
Its best work to foreigners, as it did earlier in the century John 
Bacon’s tomb of Lord Chatham is a fine florid piece of work, and 
the effigy of the statesman himself may challenge the epithet 
“ great ’’ The sculpture of the Adams if never m the grand manner, 

IS invariably charming, and of Flaxman, the English counterpart 
of Canova and Thorwaldsen, it is enough to say that he imitated 
very prettily what fhe Greeks had done perfectly 

• But it must he confessed that at no time was there produced 

• For U e beat account of this Influence *«e Adolf Ileiehwein China and 
Europe 
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a greater amount of dull, ins:pid and tasteless sculpture than towards 
the end of the eighteenth centurj and the beginning of the nine- 
teentlu know the classicall} draped >oung Iad>, fingering 

something that looks like a coffee pot, and whose services were almost 
as much m demand, for the mones cd dead os those of the undertaker 
She IS at least harmless compared with some of the minor horrors, 
»n the Grecian sein, that desecrate St Paul’s And jet not all, 
c\cn of the later effects of chiselled scnsibilitj, ore to be wholly 
despised He must be a hard hearted critic who could be stem 
with those dear children whom Chantrey, the Lawrence of our 
sculpture, has left asleep in each others* arms, m Lichfield Cathedral 
of the century is the time of Hepplewhite and the 
ams in furniture A new elegance and feminine delicacy has 
replaced the constructional vmlity of Chippendale, more stress 
>s laid upon decoration and inlay, but none the less the principles of 
wund construction, if less emphasized, are not lost sight of, and 
Hepplewhite, frail as much of his work maj appear, and fashioned, 
as It sometimes is, of too perishable matenals, wrought not unworthily 
0 his professed purpose, “ to unite elegance and utility and blend 
the useful with thcagreeable ’ 

At the close of the century English furniture attains its maximum 
I elegance under the auspices of Sheraton, but the beauty of his 
OP IS frail and almost decadent All the sensibility and emotional 
ppeal of the Romantic dawn are vocal m these charming adjuncts 
moneyed and leiSured well being but the strength and honesty 
tnippendale are sought m vam Though Sheraton was too 
r craftsman to yield himself willingly to the ostentatious 
ce from reality which is associated with the last days of the 
rench monarchy he was weak or needy enough to vie with the 
Bond vulgarity of the Empire style, while, m his more English 

dressmg“,'al'"°‘‘'’,''V" hiding 

ssmg tab. s in looking glasses and tnnimg pieces of furniture 

“esnious transforming toys His genius alone sulTiced to 

the '""'■‘tre well on into 

nineteenth century — his death was followed by its almost tot i 
ec ipse The constructional art of furniture making being naturallv 
of a more delicate nature than that of arehiteeture, bentS T ^ 
readily to the Romantic inRuence but only at the cLt o^b 'i ' 

We must make one qualification m any judgment of the Romantic 
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spirit by such a rich man's luxury ns nepplewhilc or Sheraton 
furniture The culture of the eighteenth centurj , before the stirrings 
of that spirit, had been narrowly exclusisc and aristocratic, and, 
in catering for the tastes of a minority, was restricting art to limits 
which it had no desire to transcend But the Emotional Revnal 
was m Its essence, democratic, its chief prophet was Rousseau, 
and it tended towards a brotherhood of man and man, and of man 
and beast, which was of the heart and not of the brain Therefore 
in carrying on the tradition of the eighteenth century, the Romantic 
spirit was to a certain extent, working in shackles 

Nevertheless the mamage of the new spirit with the old ga>e 
birth to some of the most exquisite creations of English art It 
could not accommodate itself to the stem laws of architecture, 
in sculpture we did not rise even to the lusciousness of a Canova, 
but in furniture, in ceramics, and m painting it found scope to invest 
the lives of a pnvileged few with a rare and debcate beauty, more 
fresh and instinct with life tlian the glories of a decadent Versailles 
Nowhere 15 the Romantic spunt. acting w^thm eighteenth century 
hmitations, more beautifully displaced than m the luxuriance of 
English china and pottery Chelsea, Chelsea Derby, Crown Derby, 
Old Bow, Bnstol, Lowestoft— one has only to repeat the names 
to revive an atmosphere of old world sweetness and leisure to which 
we have long been strangers The crowning glory of this phase 
of English art is the work of Josiab Wedgwood, assisted as he was by 
Flaxman’s talent for design — that unique Enghsh pottery, with its 
coolness and reserved simplicity It is as dilBcult to associate 
Wedgwood with the dismal prosperity of the Five Towns (thmk 
of his jasper vases in conjunction with Hilda Lessways 1) as it is to 
visualize him as the grandfather of Charles Darwin Still less does 
one associate that delicious ware with the potter’s asthma that 
rotted the lungs of its producers 

liVhen we turn to painting on art of two dimensions, and one 
which m choice of subject, was capable to some extent of breaking 
loose from aristocratic gyves, we obtain a more comprehensive view 
of what the Emotional Revival meant and could accomplish We have 
first to tAe note of the fact that smee thejrreat days of John Riley, 
there had been a contmuous and vmle school of British portrait 
pamting though with that strange humility which throws so 
penetrating a light on the legend of British insularity, we could never 
get ourselves to believe that anjrthuig of which our own countrymen 
were capable could vie with the tailor s model portraiture of 
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Sir Godfrey or the pompous odipositj of the now forgotten Vanloo 
There is, significantly enough, a direct line of succession traceable 
between Uilo, and the first two subsequent English artists who 
could with any plausibility ha\e claimed to stand in comparison 
with him For Rilej hod, m his studio, taught Jonathan Richardson, 
a sincere and sound portrait painter, whose influence wi» more 
important esen than his art, for he was never tired of sajing that 
what English art needed was to shake off the suffocating foreign 
domination, and he was not asliamed to proclaim his faith that English 
painters w ere capable of competing with the best old masters 

Richardson, besides directly inspiring Hogarth to some of his 
best work, taught Thomas Hudson who, m his manly and 
unpretentious waj, succeeded m worthily interpreting the spint, 
such as it was, of the Walpole age The effects of roast beef and port 
wine are traceable in every feature of those tough spirited gentlemen 
who regard us with such burly self assurance from the canvases of 
Hudson Had he brought the dehcacy of a Nattier, the sensitiveness 
of a Goya, to their portrayal, he would have been a false interpreter 
of his age Kis very sincerity bfts his art out of the commonplace 
And Hudson, to make the line of succession complete, was the 
teacher of Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Richardson’s high hopes for Engbsh art were, however, first 
realaed not in his ovm work or Hudson’s, meritorious though these 
Were, but m that of the sturdy Hogarth, who, though bom m London, 
came of the same tough North Country stock that was to produce 
Wordsworth Whether or not we accept Whistler’s verdict that 
Hogarth was the greatest Engbsh artist who ever lived, he is no 
doubt among the masters, and is probably, taking him at his best, 
the supreme figure m eighteenth century pamting He is an English 
man of Englishmen, lustily proud of his country’s supenonty to 
the French even when he is most unsparingly lashing her domestic 
vices, and carrying his healthy reaction against the foreign tyranny 
over English art to the point, sometimes, of injustice 

What we ate here most concerned with obout Hogarth is his 
relation to the Emotional Revival For m spite of the fact that he 
began to paint in the twenties of the eighteenth century, he is not 
like Hudson, a merely compUcent interpreter of his age— except 
perhaps in his patriotic roast beef end plum pudding pictures— but 
partly the unspanng critic of that age, and partly the messencet 
who announced the coming of an age to be There was no one 
ever bom who had less natural sympathy with the cold and 
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aristocratic culture that emanated from Versailles Though almost 
aggressively unpolished, he had a warm and tender heart, to which 
the sufferings of the meanest man or beast were intolerable His 
art IS one long plea for humanity against the hardness and cruelty 
he saw e\ery>vhcrc around him; his pictures of Gin Alley, of the 
debtors’ prison, of the madhouse, arc passionate pleas for social 
reform in a time when social reform was hardly dreamed of 

Hogarth was at least as complete a democrat as Housseau, and 
it was unnecessary for him to preach about it, because his nature 
was so constituted that he could conceive of nothing else His 
spirit IS the absolute negation of the eighteenth century exclusiveness 
which regarded a well bom and educated person as a different 
order of being from those less fortunate than himself His innate 
consciousness of human brotherhood was such that he had no interest 
in a lord as a lord or a servant as a scr\ ant, but only m the man, 
whom he regarded with a penetrating cunosity that pierced through 
the rank as easily as an X Ray through the skin When he »» 
drawing an imagmary lord, like the Earl in Mamage a la mode, 
or a real lord, bke old Lovat, he sees merelv a pathetic young ass 
and a rather fascinating old crook 

His great picture of his servants’ beads is as sinking a democratic 
manifesto as any that was to emanate from the Legislative Assembly 
or the Convention For Hogarth, with a little child’s simpbcity, 
contrives to see these ordinary household drudges, not with the 
patronizing humour to which even Shakespeare had — though not 
always— succumbed, not from the point of view of the employer 
appreciative of honest loyalty and unpretending serviteableness, 
but as men and women as worthy of reverent cunosity and as 
interesting for their own sakes as any of the splendid sitters of Gams 
borough and Sir Joshua In like manner is his treatment of dear 
old Captam Coram, so touchmg in his transparent goodness of heart 
that the most inveterate snob forgets to ask the question which 
Hogarth does not condescend to answer — “ was he a gentleman ? ' 
Nor does Hogarth’s sense of democratic fraternity stop short at the 
human species He possesses the divme faculty of loving all his 
creatures When we look at the portrait of “Hogarth and Jus dog 
Trump ”, we are not at all sure whether it ought not to be re named, 

“ Trump and his man Hogarth ” 

With Sir Joshua Reynolds and the great school of fashionable 
portrait painters which mcluded Gainsborough, Hoppner, Raeburn 
Opie, and Romney, and ends with Lawrence, we reach a phase of 
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painting corresponding to that which we base already witnessed 
in the o*\ier arts, one m which the nnslocratic spirit of the eighteenth 
centpr} bJends with the romantic impulse and in which • 

• Strength and l>eaut> met together 
Kindle their Image like a ktar 
In a sea of weather '* 

It IS in this opulent and glowing portraiture that the English got emmg 
chss of the later eighteenth and dawning nineteenth centuries is 
seen to the best ndt antage Tlie clean cut, refined faces of the men, 
their gracious, white skinned womcnlplk, and their roguish, laughing 
children, are enough to show that whatever faults may he charged 
against the English oligarch>, there was, when every allowance 
IS made for the artists’ flattery, much about it that was admirable 
and even lot able Sir Joshua and Gainsborougli can tell, to anyone 
'who cares to understand, one reason at ant rate why the peasants 
of England did not follow the example of their French brethren and 
rise and massacre their seigneurs 

Gainsborough is the most completely aristocratic of this group, 
and invests his sitters with something of the steely coldness of that 
blue to which he was so much addicted It was not at random that 
he said, when he was dying, that he would be vnlh Vandyck, for the 
spirits of the two were much akm Gainsborough was fond of 
nature, he liked to paint yokels perched on carts or logging home 
from their daily tod, he did one magnificent portrait of an old parish 
clerk, but we can seldom escape from the feeling that for Gains 
borough nature is but a picturesque background to leisured ease , 
his yokels are there not for their own sakes but those of their betters, 
and even that kmdlj old parish clerk rs obv lously of the sort whose 
highest ambition it is to please the squire and the familj 

Sir Joshua, though his technique may be less flawless, is more 
human than Gainsborough, more uiclined to see the man and less 
the aristocrat in the sitter, and occasionally he makes the most 
surprising discoveries, as in his exquisite General Bligh, until recently 
at Cobham Hall where, instead of giving us the strong man of action 
demanded by his rank and scarlet uniform, h“ paints the face of a 
poet, almost too sensitive for the roughness of the world But he 
loved to paint strong I 
would have delighted 
figures like those of 
m what IS perhaps his 
his fnend Samuel John 


)urlj Englishmen in whom his master Hudson 
. massive, kmdlv, but invincibly obstinate 
Admiral Keppel and Lord Heathfield and, 
masterpiece the great, good, troubled face of 
son If Gainsborough regarded the governing 
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class with intellectual detachment as a race of superior beings, the 
more warm hearted Sir Joshua delighted to pierce the shell of a 
reserve which Gainsborough regarded as necessary and essential 
to their superiority 

Portrait painting goes exactly the same way tliat we have traeed 
in other arts patronized by the governing class The balance between 
the old strength and the new sweetness is gradually shifted, art 
liecomes more frail and delicate as it loses its masculine objectivity 
The soft touch of Romney is capable of investing strong men with 
the sympathetic gentleness of women — Lawrence, m whom this 
school of English portrait painters declines to a calm beauty as of 
sunset afterglow, has an unsurpassed tenderness of appeal, but the 
lusty radiance of noonday has departed, and night is already beginning 
to climb the Eastern sky ' 


12 

England's Revival 

After the surrender of a British army at Yorktown, the failure 
of our attempt to conquer America was manifest to everyone except 
George III, who, with an obstinacy worthy of a better cause, refused 
to abandon hope But facts were against him, and his system of 
personal government, built up with so much careful intrigue, was 
for the time discredited There was nothing for it but to throw 
away that broken reed. Lord North and to call to office his old 
enemies the Whigs, now thoroughly incensed by their long exclusion 
from office and a corruption more powerful than their own Thev 
now, to all appearance, had the King at their mercy, and were at 
liberty to give effect to the motion which they had earned against 
Lord North’s government, that “the power of the Crown has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished “ 

But they were pitted against a sovereign who, whatever Jus 
defects as a statesman, was the astutest pobtician m his realm 
and did not know what it was to be beaten The Whigs, under the 
Premiership of one of the largest landowners in England, the Marquis 
of Rockingham, did indeed pass a senes of Bills that dried up some 
of the most fruitful sources of royal corruption, but they would 
have better sustained their reputation as political punsts had they 
been above jobbing pensions for their own friends Then 
Rockingham died and Lord Shelbume, who professed to continue 
1 For the growth of £ngUsh Landscape Fainting see Book 4 Chap if Sect S 
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the non p-irtisan principles of Chatham, formed o mmislrj' that 
at least desersed well of the country by getting the best terms of 
peace procurable under tlic circumstances 

This again nos shattered by the most unscrupulous combination 
e\cn of that time Charles James Fox. uith a follouing of extreme 
NYhigs who had kept aloof from Shelburne’s moderates, suddenly 
formed a coalition with the very Lord North whom Fox had cxliausted 
eierj resource of iriicctive m denouncing, and whose head he had 
recently threatened These strange allies, under the nominal 
leadership of the incompetent but ducal head of the House of 
Bentinck, forced themselves on the King. “who was not unnaturally 
furious at so shameless a betraval at the hands of his old friend and 
favourite. North It was now war to the knife, on both sides, the 
ministers being determined still further to curtail the power of the 
Crown, and the King to rid himself of the ministers. Neither side 
Was too particular as to the means it employ ed 

The King's opportunity soon enme Fox had brought forward 
a measure framed on bold and comprehensive lines for transferring 
the whole power and patronage of the East India Company to the 
Crown Xlnfortunatelj this measure, excellent m principle, had 
a political aspect that nobody could fail to perceiv e The patronage 
of the Company was even more important than that of the King, 
and if this was once at the command of the coalition, they might 
so strengthen their jKisition as to make it impregnable It became 
known that the Council, which for five years was to administer 
the affairs of British India, was to consist of seven Foxitc and Northite 
hacks, including North’s own son, and the ranks of the coalition 
were openly jubilant at the thought of the rare and refreshing fruit 
that would shortly fall into their mouths from this earthquake 
shaking of the pagoda tree 


But it was diamond cut diamond The King perceived that the 
decisive moment had come, and he fearlessly staked everything 
Wlieu the biTl came up to the Lords, he authorized Lord Temple 
to giv e it out that tliose w ho voted for it would be considered by him 
m the light of liis {lersonal enemies, m other words that every 
nobleman might put it to hrnisclf wliether the advantages that lie 
fnot to speak of England and India) had to gam by the proposed 
transference of patronage were worth purchasing at the priw of 
any pickings that he might in the future expect to derive from roval 
jobbery The majontv of noblemen decided that they were not • 
out went the bill and out, immediately afterwards, went the ministers’ 
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Then the Kiny brought off his second master stroke m the game 
lie called to the premiership a youth of t«cnty-five, William Pitt, 
who, AMth marvellous self restraint, had refused the honour a few 
months before as premature Obstinate George had at last learnt 
the wisdom of employing the ablest man among bis subjects, who, 
at the same time, was loyal to himself 

Now would ha\e been the time, under the old conditions of 
Parliamentary warfare, for a decisive assertion of privilege against 
prerogatise The King had outrageously defied the majority of 
his presumably faithful Commons, and the obvious course for that 
majority to ha\e taken would have been to ha\c impeached Pitt 
ond Temple, to ha\c refused supplies and brought the whole 
machinery of go\ emment to a standstill pending redress of grievances 
But the Resolution settlement had So much altered the whole 
conception of constitutional government, that a return to the old 
warfare of King versus Parliament, which, if pushed to an extreme, 
would- have imperilled the interest on the national debt, was 
inconceivable Besides, Fox and North were not only without a 
majority m the Lords, but the country had been thoroughly disgusted 
by their manoeuvres, and was disposed to regard the King’s action 
with the same amused tolerance as might have been felt by spectators 
when Bill Nye and Truthful James, with their sleeves stuffed full 
of aces and boMcrs, found tbemsehes outdone by the twentv four 
packs up that of the guileless and bland Ah Sm Pitt played the 
game with imperturbable skill and good temper, and the rage of his 
opponents broke on him in a froth of oratory Dreadful things 
were talked about, but nothing came of them— -the majority dwindled, 
the Mutiny Bill was passed as usual, and then Pitt, having made 
bis opponents look thoroughly ridiculous, appealed to the con 
stituencies in which feeling had now risen to such a pitch that the 
coalition was “ snowed under ’* by a record majority 

So the King had dished his tVhigs after all, and his young minister 
was able to get on with the business of pulling the nation out of the 
mire “ Billy Pitt,” as he came to be nicknamed, had inherited 
from his father, Lord Chatham, his grandeur of manner, his stainless 
personal integrity, and, above all his passionate love of England, 
such love as only the world’s greatest lovers have lavished on the 
women of their choice But to the world to an uncntical posterity, 
be presents a cold even a repellent aspect Never, in public, did 
he for a moment unbend , his every word and action were under 
exact and reasoned control Those who knew him in private caught 
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glimpses of another man, who blacked hi> face to romp with children 
and who jumped bis horse over turnpikes m the moonlight Hut 
this side of his nature had to be continuously repressed in one who, 
at an age when most youths ate hardly down from the Uniscrsit\, 
was called to sustain the name of his father and the cause of his 
country in circumstances imoUing the gra\est responsibility 
Pitt, though in the glowing dawn of his career he might ha\c passed 
for a product of the Emotional Hens al, tended to hark back to the 
cold intellectuality of the eighteenth century Thus Gainsborough 
and Hoppner depicted him — not so Romney 

In the inesitable comparison between the two great rivals, 
Pitt and Fox, the child of the Romantic spirit will most easily attract 
sympathy Fox was so openly lorable, he wore his great heart 
so \isibly on his sleeve, that we arc natnrnlly more attracted to 
him on first thoughts, than to the leiele statesmon, with his nose 
m the air, who seems above the frailties and sympathies of ordinary 
mortals And then Fox’s ideas had so much wider a sweep than 
those of Pitt, he was ardent m Ins championship of liberty, of 
humanity, of democratic progress when the pilot at the helm thought 
only of weathering the storm Rut that pilot was the man whom 
his countrymen instmctivclv trusted, and rightly so, while they 
instinctively distrusted Fox For with all his lovable and brilliant 
qualities Fox had that fatal vseakness of the Romantic movement 
m that he was lacking in character as lacking as the budding or 
furmlure of his time in constructional soundness However excellent 
may have been his principles, he showed himself time and again 
ready to sacrifice them to interest His alliance with North was an 
exhibition of barefaced shamelessness from which he never recovered , 
he successfully opposed Pitt’s scheme of commercial union with 
Ireland , he opposed Pitt’s commercial treaty with France on the 
ground that France was our natural enemy he and his friends 
a,<A*Aal.Vy wn ageift. to tVrwirtt rrttt diyAomacy, during a 

grave international crisis, at the Russian court , and they showed 
how little adversity had unproved their principles when, on the 
Kings temporary madness m 1788 they, the patty of opposition 
to the Crown actually espoused the cause of Divine Right against 
Pitt and Parliamentary government, and on behalf of that gross 
cad the Prince of Hales* It is only fair to remember, however 
that on his brief and dying return to power in 1806. Fox showed him* 
self capable of high principled and courageous statesmanship 

H ilham Pitt s mind had not the scope of his father’s or ejen of 
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nritiili freetrader complacently remarks, “the advantages reaped 
by four and twenty tmlhons of consumers arc lighter than a feather 
compared with the inconveniences sustained bj half a million of 
manufacturers “ UnfortunateK hordes of unemplovcd and starving 
producers, especiaUv when they tend to gravitate to a metropolis 
arc the stuff of which revolutions arc made 

For the rest, Pitt’s policy was, according to the prosaic standards 
of the eighteenth centurv, mastcrl) He not onlv restored the 
country’s financial position, but he quickly brought her back to the 
status of a first class power, and achieved a diplomatic victory by 
an alliance which he concluded with Holland and Prussia to achieve 
OUT age long object of keeping French hands off the Ixivr Countries 
When the clouds of the French Revolution were already darkening, 
he became involved in a bitter dispute with Russia, vvhose advance 
on Turkey he, with an instinct or obsession that was to cling to 
British statesmanship for the next century, dreaded The dispute 
centred round the possession of an obscure fortress called Oczakow, 
and might easily have involved ns m war, but it died down, m the 
end, as such controversies have the habit of doing It was the last 
hand we were to take m the diplomatic game of sovereigns that had 
constituted the Aau/« poUtiqtu of the eighteenth century 

18 

The False Dawk in Ireland 
It is now time to turn to Ireland We have seen her during 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century, in the lowest depths of 
degradation and misery, a despised and conquered country, groaning 
under the minute and ruthless tyranny of the penal laws, clinging 
heroically to her national religion and striving to keep alive the 
dying flame of her ancient culture 

Desperate as Ireland’s lot was it was not without some alleviation 
and still less without hope The penal code itself became less 
barbarous in reality than it was in form, and as the century wore 
on the practice of the Catholic Religion was v inked at, though 
the Land Laws continued to be an engine of oppression in the hands 
of the Protestant garrison Fortunately, the Englishman even 
when he indulges in tyranny, never has it in his nature to be such a 
complete and logical tyrant os some of his Contmental neighbours 
The spirit of the Common Law does not lend itself to unmitigated 
autocracy, and England had stultified her policy of holding down 
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Ireland b) tbe sword, when she failed to withdraw the thm end of 
the wedge of hbertv m the sliape of a Parliament It was certamlj 
a poor mockerj of a free Farlmmenl, composed exclusis el> of those 
Protestant gentry w hose interest it was to keep up the oppression, 
shacUed almost to impotence bj the restrictions of Poj mngs’ Act,* 
honei combed with corruption But a Parliament it was, and its 
members had enough Engbsh blood in their \ ems not to rest content 
until It became in fact what it was in name 

In this, her darkest hour, the \ oiees that pleaded Ireland’s cause 
'vith most power and directness were those of Englishmen and 
Irishmen of English descent It was a gentleman bearing the old 
Norman name of Molyneux who, as earlj as 1C08, published a closely 
reasoned argument for the legislative independence of Ireland, which, 
though respectfully dedicated to the King, was considered sufficiently 
dangerous to be burnt by order of his Government It was a genera 
tion later that Ireland secured the sen ices of an even more powerful 
champion m the person of Dean Swift, who pounced on one of the 
many corrupt jobs for which Ireland was considered a fair field, 
in that terrific senes of miectues knoivn as The Draper's Letters 
But Swift’s genius did not stop short at annihilating one licensed 
profiteer He boldly denounced that subjection of Ireland to 
England that made such iniquity possible He laid down that 
charactenstically English doctrine that government without the 
consent of the gosemed is slavery By the laws of God,” he 
thundered, ‘ of Nature, of Nations and of your Country, you are 
and ought to be as free o people as your brethren in England ” 

But it was not till after the middle of the century that the Irish 
Parbament showed the first signs of restiveness at its humiliating 
dependence An opposition was formed to assert the right of 
Parbament to appropriate the surplus of the Budget in the way 
they thought fit the significant name of ” patriots ” was assumed, 
and thoqph these .natnntsjillnwjJ themvlviyi 

and pensioned off, an ominous precedent had been set In 1767 
a new epoch in Irish affairs was inaugurated when the Lord Lieutenant 
came to reside permanently m Ireland instead of paying the country 
a brief annual or biennial visit It is from this time that we may 
date the brilliance and splendour of Dublin as a capital 

The parliamentary struggle now became more intense, and the 
Irish Parliament. Protestant and corrupt as it was, contained a 
leaven of sincere patriots The control of the purse became a subject 
‘ In t4M sabjectlng the Iruh to the Engbsh legislature 
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till ri\ nl s , tic tint tiTcn forcrt! into a life of inrcsiant and rciponiiblc 
actuitl Ix^fore tir hid had time to Inkc tiiflicicnl stoch of the t'fcat 
worhl m wtnch his lot wm cast Thu could not hut fad to tiavc a 
stuntinR influence on n naturally \ivid miapination He ticcame 
more and more, ns hit career proprciscd, a man of cxpcihcnts, 
he was penemUj content to taler his hmid pnnciples from his time 
He entered I'nrlmmenl ns a rrforminp Whip caper to diniinisti the 
influence of the CrowTi, he gmdunlly drifted into the leadership of 
tlie Tory party tliat was now once apnin l>ccominp a power in the 
State after its lonp eclipse He Imd, on the whole, a mediocre team 
of ministers to dnve a rAtlianientarj majority tliat was bs no means 
diiixisctl to pise him a carte btancht, am! an opjiositioii that was re y 
to employ any means fair or foul, to pet csen witti him With a 
confidence no less ttinn his fatlier’a that he was the one man sv lo 
could pet his bcloscd I'n^land out of her dimcullies, he, personally 
the most incorruptdilc of men, was too often mducetl to compromise 
witti political punty In particular, he resorted to one form of 
corruption that had been put into practice by James I , tie penned 
the fount of tionouf and tampered with ttie composition of the Upper 
House, not by the cynical sale of honours into which the practiw 
has now developed, but by bartennp nobibtv to rich men “ 
price of political support A more insidious blow could not have 
been struck at tlie proud Whig Houses than this flooding of the 
Sccf nd Chamber by nouccaui ricAcr 

Pitt’s greatest claim to be on original stalesiiinn is m the realm o 
finance As early os 1783 he had urged the necessity of ‘ » 
commercial system, suited to the novelty of the situation 
he came to power, the nation might liase appeared in a par ous 
condition, exhausted, humiliated and on the verge of bankrup y 
Lonl North’s finance ha<l been as wasteful as the rest of his states 
manship, and wc were faced witli a gigantic debt and a tcmporari y 
shattered credit Hut Pitt never lost his confidence m EnglanU 
It was probably instinctive, for we have no reason to believe that 
he explicitly realized the great dominating factor in the situation 
which was that in the North and Midlands a new dismal and 
laborious England was coming into being that a hitherto undreame 
of energy was being hamcsswl to the sen ice of man on eiierp’ 
of which for the time being England had almost a monopo y 
Wealth was thus being created at a prodigious rate, and Pitt and hi> 
England had only to sit still and reap the harvest 

sit still 1 That was in substance the counsel of Adam Smith 
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and the statesmanship which based itsilf on tus teaching, though 
non much cxactiv Pitt’s policy owed to Smith’s inspiration, and to 
n at extent to the fact that his mind was moling independently 
on similar Imcs, is a moot point Within certain limits it was a wise 
manse! Compared with other nations, the Industrial Revolution 
♦t auch immense economic adiantage on this country 

Itat she could atlord to fling awaj the old protectiie barriers and 
1 tanked, trusting in her oivn strength But tliat 

VO u ion had raised problems of even graver import than those 
alancing budgets and providing the nation with the smews of 
SLtiesT t “4 '■'a prosperity, measured by 

’’c “f or 

obscene'^ smoV* aimmered under the 

sky^ To “beady beginning to darken the 

^dtlltStar "T'' '■ebtoonth century 

even heaitl tiT 7 answer— probably he ne\er 

btrnSm ^™is ™ EngUnd to 

«..t!™forSem®bv hr r ‘"“I 

n. iU 7^ coming upon her 

debrpavm^rtt he could of unfunded 

he meant *<5 ^ nation s capital liability by a sinking fund that 

rurcrr:tttre‘’n°rmr“Hr r 

for the Industrial Hcvolutionw ' ““'““M, 

wore the order of the C S^Th *'’8 
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for he succeeded in mduLg 0 ^ 0 ^ ™ ‘be J"^“^‘rial Revolution, 
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^ « the excellent 
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of contention, nml all the money that was la\ishl) poured out m 
bribes did not succeed in forcing an admission from the Iruh Commons 
that monej bills could ongmalc an>whcre but nith them Hut 
prognss, under such handicaps, was painfully slow, and even such 
lojnl Irishmen as Henrj hlood bad little sympathy with the 
»nrcprcscnt«l Catholic ma/onty, so liowed dmvn that they had hardly 
the spirit to resent their clutms The hard living, duelling and 
money senttermg landowners treated them hhe dogs, flogged them 
out of their way, and in their capacity of justices, systematically 
refused them any redress No wonder ** blarney " became one of 
the Irishman’s principal accomplishments 

But the nemesis of tyranny was at hand The Bntish govern 
ment, in its stupid greed, had made the almost incredible blunder 
of alienating its own Protestant garrison in the North The Penal 
Laws pressed nearly ns heavily on Dissenters as on Catholics, and 
the Toleration Act passed on William Ill’s accession was not even 
extended to include Ireland For an industrious community, 
largely of Scottish descent, the fiscal laws that clogged trade and 
stifled industry were peculiarly galling And when England's 
necessity created Ireland’s opportunity, the strange spectacle was 
seen of Protestant Ulster, despite the memones of Londonderry, 
standing in the van of Irish liberty 

As the struggle against America and a Europe either in arms or 
in armed neutrality strained England’s resources to the utmost, 
Ireland had to be depleted of regular troops and was practically 
defenceless to a French invasion that might come at any moment 
Under these circumstances it was only the dictate of patriotism 
and commonsense for Ireland to organize her own defence by 
enrolling an army of s olunteers Tins army was at first exclusively 
Protestant, and though after some time Catholics were admitted 
to serve it remamed under Protestant command, and expressive 
of the Protestant will Its commander was a Lord Cliariemont, 
one of the most charming and cultured of eighteenth century noble 
men, and scion of one of those great Planter families that had 
received plundered land of the O’Neills, and whose head had been 
murdered by an O Nedl in 16 « 

The Volunteers, once formed, were naturally in command of 
the situation Ireland, as represented by her Protestant aristocracy, 
faced England with a sword in her hand Her leaders were men of 
genius and statesmanship, who knew how to turn the situation to 
practical advantage This situation was not at all unlike that with 
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«h.ch Leorgc III and his minislfm had already been confronted 

esitntc before embarking on two’ wars of independence ft once 
question of England’s commercial tyrann\ had lie<‘n » k 

zi fhoie™ r”' niighrhfff 

d the sense to make concessions had not the Knghsh and Scottish 

Ee£“;‘“ 

he rneasiiro of elementary jostice that she had so long svithheld 

:fd‘ato:: 

and they made the best of a bad business by concejl neoe 
and "IH, out reservation the full demands J the s ohmfeem an Tt h’' 
Irish Parliament, The independence of that Slant 
absolutely recognized, and the only formal tie that boufd 1 *“!? 

0 Eng and was supplied by their ™mmo„ sever 1 Th„t 
-earted patriot and superb orator, Henry Grat3 who m, 1?'' 
this juncture have been called the unlsvnfd Kma f r® 
parsed betueen the volunteer ranks to the Parhalnt I, ' 
salute the dawning of Ireland’s freedom ” I am noTtf Id' 

free people,” were his words ‘ I found Ireland on K 

1 watched over her vMth paternal soUutude , I have tri ’ 
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of Swift, spirit of Molyneua, yonr gemn, has prevail^ iLl d"‘ 
now a nation In that eharacler I had her, and bowme'n / “ 

presence, I say Esio perpetua ' " ^ “"8“tt 



' CHAPTER V 

THE LAST STRUGGLE WITH FRANCE 

I 

Sensibility and Vision 

In one of his most inspired sonnets, Wordsworth calls before our 
imagination a fallen tower — 

That in the morning royally did irear 

Its coat of weeds but could not even sustain 

Some casual shout that woke the silent air, 

Or the unimaginable touch of time 

We are reminded of this image when we think of how the splendid 
French court and aristocracy, that had set the tone to eighteenth 
century culture, came crashing in rum Oh hoiv suddenly," says 
the Psalmist, " do they consume away, perish and come to a fearful 
end I" Pity and terror will always dwell on the events of those 
five years between the storming of the Bastille and the crash of the 
knife that cut short Robespierre’s yell of agony But to the historian, 
the French Revolution is but the noisy and almost inevitable outcome 
of forces that had long been at work throughout the whole of Western 
Europe, and which continued their onward movement with com 
parattvely slight acceleration 

No such catastrophe testified to the working of these forces m 
England To all outward appearance the course of our history, 
at a time when thrones and systems were collapsing throughout 
Europe, was one of victorious reaction, and even when a great 
constitutional change did, at long last, come, it was in the form of 
the 1832 Reform Bill, which merely transferred part of the power 
wielded by the aristocracy into the hands of the bourgeoisie perhaps 
a useful but scarcely an inspinag piece of work 

None the less it will be found that changes w ere going on beneath 
the surface in England, as momentous in their consequences as any, 
and that England can show os nch a harvest of creative beaut} 
as any other country The fact tliat she did not plunge into the 
horror and bloodshed of violent revolution docs not prove that she 
was lacking m ideas, but rather that her ideas were too deep rooted 
T90 
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m the soil of her past to be easily uptom. “ Die loud blast,” sajs 
Thompson— 

^ that rendf the skin 
Senses but to root thy natiie oak *’ 

The French monarchy and its dependent aristocracy were built 
upon the sands of bureaucratic despotism, but the British Con- 
stitution was founded, for good or ill, upon that rock of centuries, 
the English Common Lass 

IMien the storm of the Revolution burst upon France, the 
Emotional Revual had proceeded far enough with us to ha\e pro- 
foundly affected the outlook of educated men, and esen touched 
the li\cs of the people Dr Johnson died in the year after the 
younger Pitt’s accession to office, and his death was like the passing 
of an epoch Massive commonsense nas giving place to sensibility ; 
it would be hardly exaggerating the transition to say that the 
rediscovery was made of man’s soul Johnson’s psychology was 
of the most simple and obvious To him there was nothing 
mysterious about human personality, “Thou knowest the com* 
mandments," would have summed up his message of salvation 
A man’s vvhole duty was to conform, earnestly and sensibly, to the 
precepts of established morality, to fear God, to honour the King 
and all who were put in authority under him. and to labour manfully 
in whatever station of life it should please God to call him, without 
indulging in treasonable cant about bberty, or drivelling about the 
complexities of his soul Johnson had something of an inquisitor’s 
eye for any sort of mysticism ecstasy or enthusiasm, and he trounced 
them with resounding seventy when he detected germs of them m 
the poetry of CoUms and Gray The muse herself must conform to 
the dictates of commonsense 

But now the current w as flow mg tnth ever increasing force against 
Johnson and all that he stood for ^Vhitefield and the Wesleys 
effected their spiritual revolution by discovering that man had not 
only a soul, but a sick soul m need of a div me physician, a foul soul 
to be cleansed in sacrificial blood, a lonely soul crying out for a 
lover And Milham Cowper, whose soul was congenitally sick, 
discoursed of its malady and its cure in verse instinct with a greater 
intensity of feeling than any which eighteenth century England 
had as yet produced In the secular sphere, the work of Richardson 
in the analysis, or rather the intuition of character, was taken up 
by that strangest of clergymen, Laurence Sterne, who in his Namur 
veteran, Uncle Toby, has crested a character whom to read of is to 
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know, and to know is to love A scarcely less lovable figure is the 
almost Chnstlike Dr Primrose m Goldsmith's Picar of Wakefield 
A new atmosphere of tenderness and compassion was beginning 
to pervade life and literature Gold'Tiith’s Descried Village threw 
a light on the process of enclosing eommons, of joming house to house 
and field to field in the interests of scientific agriculture, which 
had probably never daiiTied oii landlords and legislators 
“ 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 
Where srealth accuniulates and men decay 

Cowper’s hypersensitive spirit was cut to the quick by any tale of 
injustice or cruelty, and he denounced, now with lofty indignation, 
now with burning scorn, the iniquities of the traffic in slaves that 
brought prosperity to Liverpool merchants and luxuries to well to do 
breakfast tables But there was food enough for pity without 
crossing the seas In 1783 the Reverend George Crabbe, who had 
gone through the mil! as a daf IsbouKC and therefore harboured no 
pastoral illusions about a happy countryside depicted the life of a 
typical English village uv colour* of such naked realism as to make 
almost intolerable readuig England, the country of roast 

beef and plum pudding, with her increasing prosperity and swelling 
commerce was, seen from this new standpoint, no better than a 
sordid Hell 

But it was not only to mankind that the new found sympathy 
of the Emotional Revival was extended We have already seen 
how Hogarth had opened h»s great heart to the sufferings not only 
of his fellow men, but of the vejy animals The tendency in Christian 
Europe (with one or two beautiful exceptions, like that of Saint 
Francis) had been to regard ammals as creatures without souls, 
and therefore cut oil from brotherhood with man There was no 
legend comparable to that of all the animals weeping for the death 
of Buddha , Christ’s care for the sparrows passed almost unnoticed, 
whereas Paul’s query, “ doth' God take thought for oxen ? ” was 
evidently one of those to which, u* the Latin Grammar says, an answer 
is expected m the negative 

But now the spmt, if not the letter of Christianity, was being 
extended to embrace all God’s creatures, even m default of our 
present knowledge that these creatures are in very truth and blood 
our kmsfolk 

“ My uncle Toby,” says Steme, “ had scarce the heart to retaliate 
on a flj ,” and having caught one which had been tormenting him 
cruelly at dinner, Co,” sajs he, lifting up the sash and opening 
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his hand as he spoke to let it escape, “ go, poor de\ il get ll ee gene, 
vrh) should I hurt thee ? Tins world surel> is ^wde enough to hold 
both thee and me " 

Christopher Smart, a poet of much importance m hvs da>, was 
able to understand the tragedy of a captue eagle, and Cow'per was 
the fnend of e\ery animal that breathed, except perhaps one surly 
old bull, who caused him such perturbation of mind that he got 
its ovrner to has e it taken away Kvenlloracc W alpole, vf e hax e seen, 
was fond of dogs and indignant at the panic cruelty of a rabies scare 
And the heart of the great Unromanlic, Samuel Johnson, was >ct 
large enough to have a warm comer for cats— did he not lumber 
round m person getting oyster suppers for Hodge, “ax cry fine 
cat indeed" ? 

Hut for sheer warmth of sympathy for everything that breathed, 
none of these men quite reached the intensity of Robert Bums, 
by whose genius the prosaic and rather sordid life of the Scottish 
Lowlands ^came invested with all the beauty of romance He could 
not even deny a warm comer in his heart to the Devil, or believe 
that he could really find pleasure m hearing the squeals of poor 
dogs " like the by no means smtess bard Perhaps the very wildness 
of his own life widened the scope of his charity, for he was equally 
attracted by the pious and God fearing cotter, and the " ranthe, 
gawgtel bodies" who bartered their rags for on evening of drink 
and lechery For animals he had an understanding tenderness 
more manly than that of Cowper He knew what it was to be tom 
With anxiety for the life of a fovoontc lamb, and to bum with com 
passionate mdignation at the sight of a wounded hare But Bums, 
if he expressed what was best in the Emotional Revival, shared also 
m its weakness, that lack of moral fibre which was the handicap of 
the Romantic spirit both here end abroad The author of The 
CotUr's Salurday Ntght was not above the pornography and treacle 
of The lass that made the bed to me, not to speak of certain cruder 
if less nauseating efforts that are not published in collected editions 
The scope of Romantic sympathy was not confined to flesh and 
blood If the destruction of a field mouses nest by his plough 
made Bums — 

truly 6orry man s dominion 
llaa broken nature a social union 

he was not less grieved when the coulter turned down a mountain 
daisy, for the brave and unassuming life thus untimely cut short 
finding in the sister flower s fate the image of his own The attitude 
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of the earlier eighteenth century towards nature had been one of 
somewhat contemptuous patronage , any description of her must 
be in the most abstract and formal terms, as if familiarity with her 
were something almost mdecent and certainly vulgar All this was 
now charged, for it to the passionless intellect nature s something 
to be improved out of existence, to the warm heart she was a perpetual 
source of refreshment and consolation 

There were two ways in which nature appealed to the hearts 
of men To some, she was lovable not for her o%ra sake, but for the 
human emotions she typified Thus by Coleridge the masses of 
white cloud vapour, driven by the winds across the slgr, were endoii ed 
wfth a tameless caprice, and made the types of liberty Streams 
murmured because they were sorry, and the poor nightmgale was 
never allowed to utter a note expressive of anything but the most 
profound pessimism, frequently i^gravated by pressing his (or rather 
her, for nightingales were tacitly assumed to exist only m the female 
gender^ breast against a thorn It was under this guise that nature 
had almost always appeared to the Elizabethans, to whom the rose 
smelt not of itself but of a lady, and who heard the cuckoo, from 
every tree, poking rather mdcbcate fun at married men 

But the conception of the brotherhood, and in the true, democratic 
sense, the equality of all living and even mammate things, anticipating 
as it does the doctrine of evolution, may almost be said to be the 
discovery of the Emotional Revival, at least as far as Europe is 
concerned, for the conception had long been impbcit in the Hindu 
philosophy and m its offshoot. Buddhism It was the discos cry 
of such men as Bums m poetry and Turner m painting that nature 
could be loved not only for man's soke, but for her own 
‘ He prayeUi best who loveth best 
All things both great uid small 

It was the discovery made by the Japanese artist, Kano Motonoha, 
that to paint anything successfully was to be that thing — thus, 
when he would set about painting a crane, he would pass the night 
standing on onC leg, and entering, as far as possible, into the crane’s 
feelings As the Emotional Revival proceeds this conception of 
nature begins to gam ground, ot any rate among the greatest spirits 
Perhaps it is a result of the humiliation of man, which we saw was 
one aspect of humanism, that he should sink his pnde to brotlierhood 
with the worm, and the very clod of clay, to whom Blake gives so 
eloquent a voice 

' We live not for oureeUev 
Thou iee^t me, the meanest thine oad »o I ■»» 
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SENSIBILITY AND VISION 

My bowiii of Itself Is cold and of itself Is dark ; 

BmI He, that loves Uie lovsW, pcufs HU oil upon mv liead, 

And kuscs me. and liinds Hss nuptial bands around my breast. 

And savs ‘Thou mothee of tny children, I have lov<d thee. 

And 1 have cnen thee a crown Hint none can take away. 

And how this is, tw«t maid, I know not, and I cannot know , 

I ponder and I cannot ponder. >et I Use and love" 

The ne« found sympatliy, that took all nature for its province, 
was not neglectful of past ages The eightcentli century culture 
had been nothing if not exclusive So far were the fine gentlemen 
of Versailles and their imitators convinced that they had discovered 
the true way of life, that they were consistent m treating less polite 
ages— the whole of the past, that is to say, with the exception of 
tlasvtc antiquil) — as merely brutal and barbarous Gothic was 
in those dijs a term of contempt Certainly England, with her 
not wholl) unfortunate freedom from logical consistency, had been, 
at the worst, less intolerant than her neighbour towards the limes of 
faith and energy Dryden, who had done more than any other 
man of letters to effect the transition to the eighteenth century 
standpomt, had at the same lime been a warm and discriminating 
ndmirer of Chaucer, and Addison had gone on with the good work 
of keeping alive the glory of at least the most prominent national 
classics Sit William Temple, though a champion of the “ classics** 
against the ** modems ”, had gone to the origins of Nordic literature 
in translating the death song of the Viking Kagnar 

When, therefore, the Emotional Kcvival came to exploit this rich 
field of the past, it found the soil already, to a certain extent, prepared 
In the reaction from the colourless rationality of the prose age there 
was a wild and often uncritical rush to satisfy long starved emotional 
cravings by ransacking the treasures of the past and, on occasion 
counterfeiting them Readers of Jane Austen, who had no patience 
with this kind of thing, will remember how, at the end of the century, 
the bookstalls were lurid with genteel dreadfuls about black magic 
and bloody chambers, so that poor Catherine Morland, on her visit 
to General Tilney, saw nameless horror in cabinets and uxoncide 
in washing bills Chatterton, a poor boy of Bristol, saturating 
himself in the fifteenth century m that most sumptuous of all parish 
churches, St Mary Redclylfe, burst on the world with a galaxv of 
poems that ought to have been written, if they were not, by a monk 
called Rowley James Maepherson, whose fate was less tragic 
in creating what he professed to transcribe as the poems of Ossian' 
caught at least some portion of the dreamy opulence of the old 
CeUiL banls, though Dr Johnson, who liked Celts as little as he did 
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forgcrj, purclmsed a peculiarly big stick to deal with Maepherson 
m ease of possible necessity. 

The man who distilled the pure essence of the Emotional Revival, 
m whom It attained its most complete and unalloyed manifestation, 
was \\ininm Ulakc, who lived almost unknowm and whose genius 
was onlj discovered long after his death — that lyric passing, as he 
himself expressed it, “ into another room,” after making the rafters 
ring with the hjmns that burst from his escaping soul Blake’s 
revolt against the correctness and Johnsonian commonsense of the 
eighteenth century was so uncompromising and, at times, so 
extravagant, that prosaic people have had some difficulty in deciding 
whether lie was or was not in his perfect mind It is a controversy 
into which we shall not enter, nor shall wc moot the further question 
whether, it Blake were mad, it would not be better to be mad than 
sane It is certain, however, m the light of our present knowledge, 
that much of what Blake, m hw later jears, took to be tlie direct 
inspiration of spirits was-’-with all due respect to commentators of 
voluminous solemnity— ’O trick of automatic writing for whose 
explanation there is no special reason to invoke ghostly assistance 

It IS with Blake, the busy, capable man and the master craftsman 
in two arts, that we are here concerned, and wc shall beg leave to 
prenuse that his work is of most value where it speaks straight to 
the heart, and comparatively negligible where it has to be worked 
like a Chinese puzalc to a solution It is as a poet, and not as h 
K abalist that he ought to be judged, and it is often a simple matter 
to make out the general sense even of his ” prophetic books ” without 
reference to a ” ^Vho’s Who ” of all the symbohe bogies that run 
not in his imagination It is in words of lucid simplicity that he 
an-aigns the spirit of his time and points out a better way 
He considers that the poetry of the Johnsonian age lacks inspiration 
“ the sound is forced, the notes are few ” , he sees England fallen 
away from her former goodly estate to an old age in which the arts 
are frozen and commerce settles on every tree He has a yet more 
horrible vision of the ” chartered streets ” of London, with marks 
of weakness and woe depicted on every face, with the starving 
veteran’s sigh running “ in blood down palace walls ” and” the 
youthful harlot’s curse blightmg the ** marriage hearse ’ with 
plagues The effects of expandmg trade and industry are as dreadful 
to him as they were admirable to economic bards of the previous 
generation 

His remedy is to transform the human mmd by forsaking 
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uninspired reason, ^luch he personifies in the terrible figure of Uriren, 
the “father of jealous) ”, and to gi\c free rein to the passionate 
intuition whence alone springs delight and wisdom This he pro 
claims in such memorable phrases os “cncrg\ is ctcmnl delight”, 
CNcrj-lhing that lises is holy ** the soul of sweet delight can neaer 
be (Icstroj cd ”, “ the road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom ” 
This enerp), or passionate intuition, fulfils the same place m 
Blake’s thought as the categorical imperative oi the moral law does 
m Kant’s, onlj Blake s ideal is less austere and formal, more com 
pletelj a product of the Emotional Kevival It lends him to carry 
all the tendencies of that revival to their extreme conclusion So 
completely docs he mingle his spirit with all around him that he 
attains to the point not only of loving his neighbour ns himself, 
hut ol admitting to neighbourhood the very files and clods Not 
Cowper, nor even Bums, with all their love for mnocenl fcllovr 
creatures could have coined a couplet of such poignancy ns 
outcry of the hunted liare 
A fibre from the bnm doth tenr 

and though the sk> lark’s song was to call forth the most inspired 
strains of Mordsworth and Shelle>, even they could not surpass 
the burning directness of appeal that informs such lines as 
His 1 tt]« throat labours mlh inspiration ('•‘try feather 
On throat and breast and wings vibrates with the clUuence divine 
All nature listens « lent to hlin and the awful sun 
Stands stiU upon the mouotain looking on this htUe bird 
ttith ejes of soft hUmil ty ond wonder love and awe 

Blake, who whatever maj have been the eccentricities of his method 
was the most consistent of men to his guiding principles could not 
fail to be a champion of liberty in the broadest sense a far broader 
sense than most men would dream of attaching to the word He 
would see men and women happy m the full development of their 
powers and capacities for enjoyment he crowns hberty with love 
because by love alone can the soul break tVe shell of selfish jealousy 
Can that be love, that drinks another as a sponge drinks water ? ’ 
Love IS not love that binds the freedom of its object God is love 
love IS libertj 

And trees and birds and beasts and irtcn behold tbeir eternal Joy 
Arise you 1 ttle glanang wings and s ng your Infant joy I 
Arise and dnnk your bliss for everything that lives is holy' 

It IS not surprising tint with these views Blake saw first m the 
American revolt and then in the French Revolution types of the 
liberation- that he sought It is difficult to know amid the vast 
cloudy images that he conjures up whether he is symbolizing political 

DD* 
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or purely spintunl contests, and probably Blake could hardly have 
told himself But there is no doubt that he, the purest representative 
of the Emotional Revival, was thoroughly on the side of the re%olu 
tionancs, and it was m 1702, the year of Val/ny and the September 
massacres, that he burst forth into his great song or psalm of the 
liberty whose dawn was illumining the earth with so wild a radiance 
“ France," cries the poet seer, " rend down thy dungeon 1 
Golden Spam, burst the barriers of old Rome I 
Cast thy keys, 0 Rome f into the deep . 

The fire, the fire, is falling I 

Look up 1 look up I O citizen of London, enlarge thy 
countenance I O Jew, leave counting gold 1 return to thy ml and 
wine 0 African ! black African 1 Go, winged thought, widen hts 
forehead I *’ 

To such dreams did the Emotionol Revival conduce in what 
seemed, to its most sanguine child, the dawning triumph of its own 
spirit 


2 

Tire Non REVotunoNABy Enousttman 
The year 178*» saw the eighteenth century, m so far as this word 
has any spiritual significance in its death agony The cup of 
Versailles, and all that it stood for, was full Bankruptcy, inevitable 
after the clever stroke of French intervention on behalf of the 
American colonies, now stared the Government in the face The 
States General was summoned, the National Assembly proclaimed, 
the BastUle stormed, the chateaux of the nobles sacked, and the 
King himself fetched out of his great suburban palace by a mob who, 
in rowdy triumph, brought him and his family back to Pans 

The significance of these events was but slowly appreciated m 
England Neither the House of Bourbon nor the French nation 
were popular Village boys we gather from Sandford and Merton 
had no greater term of contempt than to say that one of their number 
looked like a Frenchman Fkenchmen were insulted m the streets 
and fleeced on a lordly scale by fine old English innkeepers France 
had not increased our affection for her by the stab in the back she 
had given us during the American war Nothing therefore, was 
better calculated to please Englishmen of all classes than the spectacle 
of their inveterate enemy stewing in her own juice 
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Nor, despite the very natural fears of those who had land or 
wealth to lose, was there an) real danger of the English peasantry 
following the example of their French comrades and staining their 
furrows with the blood of the squirearchy This may seem strange 
m the light of recent research, all of which goes to prove that the 
labouring class m England was being fast reduced to a state of misery 
hltle, if at all, inferior to that which is so M\idl> described in Arthur 
Young’s diary of his travels in Fiance The Industrial Revolution 
was now beginning to produce its full crop of wretchedness m the 
tovfns, while the effects of common pillage were everywhere apparent 
m starvation and sweated labour throughout the countryside The 
coarse prosperity of the Pudding Age had gone beyond hope of 
recovery Yet both in the towns and in the country, so far from it 
being a time of scanty production, such a surplus of wealth was 
being produced as had never been known before Scientific 
agriculture and scientific industf) were multiplying the fruits of 
the earth for the use of man And )el, such were the combined 
ellects of selfishness and muddle, that the more there was to go 
round, the less there was to divide among those who roost needed it 
^Vhy, then, amid a sturdy and freedom loving people such os 
the English had prided themselves on being throughout the eighteenth 
century, was it that there was so little will to follow the lead set by 
revolutionary France, and that the mobs showed more disposition 
to attack the champions of liberty than the defenders of estabbshed 
order? It is hardly possible to accept the explanation that the 
countryside which furnished Wellington with his troops and Nelson 
with his sailors or the tovm mobs, whose violence had long been 
proverbial were so cowed as to be incapable of making a fight for it 
True, there was a regular force that the government would not, 
after the Gordon nots, have hesitated to use ogam, but such a force 
had existed also m Paris and events proved that even the British 
navy was not mcapable of mutiny One is forced to the conclusion 
that m spite of a squalid misery unprecedented m our annals, not 
the power but the will to nbellion was lacking We should never 
have won through a war, lastmg for nearly a generation, and m which 
at one time we were fighting alone against the conqueror of Europe, 
unless the country had been, on the whole, sohd behind its rulers 
It IS obvious that we must seek for the explanation of this loyalty 
or passivity elsewhere than m merely economic causes Some weight 
must be given to the contempt for Frenchmen and foreigners generally 
which not only tended to discredit ideas supposed to emanate from 
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abroad, but dnerled the hostdiU of the Rnttsh workin** roan from 
a domestic to a foreign foe But then there K little evidence that 
the vmrkmg man, m the mass, did regard his hndlord or employer 
as an encm\, howeser justifiable we, in the light of the facts, might 
elect to consider such hostility 

There ts this that distinguishes the English squire nnd manu 
facturer from the French seigneur — ssilh nil tlicir faults nnd tsTanmes, 
they were known to their dependents nnd commanded their respect 
Esen the Lancashire master cotton spinners, ruthless nnd close fisted 
as they generally were, were of the same class ns the men they 
employed, speaking the same accent and in perpetual contact with 
them Anyone who knows the Lanenshire temperament — nnd 
the same is more or less true of other new manufiictunng distnels — 
will realise the cheerful and democratic recognition of success, 
particularly in the matter of acquiring what is known as “ brass ” 
The fact that the boss, or 'arJ Bob *’ a.s be is more probablv slslnl 
has made his own pile, proves that he has successfully aceomphshetl 
svhat esen one of lus employees wishes he could do for himwlf 
The presumption is that tn a world where natuml selection 
instmrtiselv recognized as the basis of morality, “ *nr\l Bob '* M the 
liest man and respecteil aeconhngly It must l>e remerohered 
that this was before tlie limited liahilitv system had deadened the 
personal touch 
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of corn pro\' >\here one hatl crovm before Kor had nnj word been 
coined in English to render the exact sense of canniWf Esen at 
the worst times, there was a tie of sentiment which united the squire 
both to his neighbours and hvs dependents Tlie tradition of 
Sit Roger de Coserlej was bj no mc^s extinct, and when, m 1821, 
Maclean wrote his admirable, jog trot epic of a tj pical old English 
squire, he concluded with a dance of all the \ tllagers in the sen ants’ 
hall 

‘‘ For the cquire exer liked all around him t® *ee 
■With broad happy faces and hearts full of glee* 

The \erj tradition that has grown up round the figure of the 
old time squire is not without its significance And if those \erj 
able hut somewhat one sided writers, Mr and Mrs llntntnond, 
lay stress on the words that often greet us in French ofiicial reports, 
“ This lord IS at taw with his \assals,” they should in fairness liase 
added that it would ha\e been possible to say, in England, “ This 
squire ” — Cohe of Norfolk, is a case in point — “ works svjth his 
labourers, and this Duke pK%s encket with his gardener ” 

For no survey of English countrj ‘life would be adequate 
that failed to take account of sport The countrj gentleman 
was, like Squire Western as keen a sportsman as he was an 
agriculturist, and the one was almost as strong n tie as the other 
between him and his people This was the golden age of foxhunting, 
a sport that brought together everjone in the district with a horse 
to tide — those in the neighbourhood of the meet would open doors 
and bottles to those who had hacked over, on the previous daj , 
from remote districts A fine orgj would take place m the evening 
after one of the prodigiously long and leisurely runs then in ^ogue, 
often at the house of the principal nobleman or squire of the district 
The punch would be stirred with n fox’s brush, and the Duke of 
Northumberland once went so far as to eat a fox’s head, devilled 
Apart from its influence in promoting neighbourly feeling among 
the landowning class, fox hunting gave emploj ment to a great 
number of hunt servants and grooms, and must have made as pow erful 
an appeal as it does now to the sporting instincts of the English 
yokel \Vhen the chorus goes round of^ “ the traitor is seized on 
and dies ”, ‘‘ the happy domestics we read, ” recovered from their 
fatigues, become inspired by the general joy and instinctively join 
in the chorus ” A marked contrast, this, with the sister sport of 
shooting, which was thorougWy a class amusement, and prote^cd b\ 
game laws of a fiendish seventyrecallingtheoldNormanforest laws 
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Boxing A'as another sport patronized impartially by all classes, 
and by some held to be a valuable national institution, both as 
keeping up a manly, English spirit, and delivering us from the 
Continental horrors of the knife and stiletto Knight, in his 
Principles of Taste, was scarcely exaggerating the general sentiment 
•when he described boxing as *‘ perhaps the only security now left, 
either for our civil liberty or political independence ” Fightmg 
with fists was as much the accomplishment of the gentleman as of 
the rough, and it was no uncommon thing for the former to offer 
the latter the honour of bodily combat Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
William IVmdhani, the statesman, not to speak of John Keats, were 
heroes of such encounters The frequent big prize fights were 
the delight of Johnny Raw no less than of the buck and Corinthian 
It was during the eighteenth century — m the South Eastern 
counties principally — that the most distinctively English of all games, 
cricket, began to take a hold As early as 172S we have the evidence, 
in an itinerary of the second, Earl of Oxford, that club cricket was 
being played between places as remote from each other as Dsrtford 
and Tonbridge, and m 1740 we find Chesterfield, of all people, 
exhorting his son to excel all other boys m cricket as well as m learning 
The democracy of a game which then, as now, brought butchers and 
baronets together on terms of equality is recognized, not approving!} , 
by a writer m the Gentleman's Magazine in 1743 But the spirit 
of the game was too strong to be quenched by snobbishness It 
was m 1777 that the great match was played in which the Hambledon 
CTub took on All England and defeated them by an innings and 
16S — when the Duke of Dorset, captain of the England side, went in 
first with Lumpy, “ a bit of a smuggler ” as well as the finest bowler 
m England, and was bowled for a duck by Farmer Brett No incident 
shows to better advantage the spirit of sportsmanlike comradeship 
than that of the violin presented, with carriage paid, by this same 
Duke to'the fiddler and batsman, John Small, and the return gift 
of two bats to his Grace, with the carnage likewise paid by the donor 
Such incidents may seem below the dignilj of history, but no 
record of English country life that confined itself merely to the 
statistics, important as these are, of food prices and paupensm 
and failed to take into account the whole spiritof that life as it must 
have appeared to one who In ed it, would be anything but incomplete 
and misleading It may be argued that such alleviations ns we have 
described were merely the gilding on the pill of misery, but even so. 
the fact that tlie pill was gilded is of the utmost practical importance 
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Dunng the long var with France it is rcmarkohle how little cMdence 
there IS of scnoxis disloj all> among the still preponderant agricultural 
community E\en in the towns such discontent as there was was 
sporadic and did not assume dangerous projiortions till the peace 
^is maj be cited as a miracle of patience or passiMtj, but it cannot 
be Ignored 

Ne\er, at any rate, was there a class with less con\iction of sm 
than that of the squirearchy who were the backbone of our resistance 
to France through these long jears It was a class that prized, 
and indeed desen ed, no epithet so much as that of “ manly 
It delighted m producing such heroes as the famous Jack Mj’tton, 
who regularlj drank six bottles of port n day besides incredible 
quantities of brandy, and who, by his dare dev il and hardly sane 
feats of sportsmanship, earned the nickname of “ Neck or nothing " 
This class was perpetually m the open air, when not drinking or 
sleeping off a muscular debauch, and with the close of the eighteenth 
century began to lose much of its intellectual leaven, though a 
tradition of scholarly culture was still mamtamed in the greater 
houses It furnished ^\eUinglon with his ofRcers and the Tory 
Government with its majonty It was losing, not only in numbers 
but m thmkmg capacity, to its rival, the growing middle class of the 
towns Nevertheless we have no warrant for characterizing it as 
unpopular 


Constitution versus REvoLxmoN 
We have yet to take account of the mam element of stability 
m Pitt’s England, that furnished by the Constitution itself or, m 
the last resort, by the Common Law which is the soul of that Con 
stitution Never had Englishmen been more conscious of this 
hentage of theirs, from which the most profound thinkers of the 
Continent had not withheld their admiration In 1765 had appeared 
the first volume of a veritable epic of English Law m the shape of 
Blackstone’s Commenianes, the most popular and influential, though 
perhaps not the most erudite, of all the long senes of English law 
books Blackstone, though he did not claim that they w ere incapable 
of improvement, wrote of the law and Constitution as a lover, “ of 
a constitution so strongly raised, and so highly finished, it is'hard 
to speak with that praise which is justly and severely its due —the 
thorough and attentive contemplation of it will furnish its best 
panegync ” 
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It IS in no illiberal spirit that Blackstonc expounds the pnncipl&s 
of a law whose most important function it is to guard the liberties 
of Englishmen, which consist, primarily, " in the free enjoyment 
of personal security, of personal liberty and of prnate property" 
But Blackstonc’s adoration of the law made him too ready to regard it 
as something complete and perfect, to defend all existing institutions 
and even abuses for no better reason than because they existed 
This of course was clean contrary to the spirit of the English Con 
stitution, which, in spite of its invariable habit of seeking justifica* 
tion in precedent, had in fact been a continuously growing and 
improving organism 

It IS here that we encounter the dividing line in English political 
thought, now that the old issue of the Crown \ersus Parliament 
passes out of date In spite of George Ill’s dishing of his Whig 
enemies, the Crown was a spent force The idea of the patriot 
King had failed to materialize from the sheer inability of the 
Hanoverian dynasty to produce one George III was only po^rerful 
for mischief, his two successors had not enough character to be 
powerful for anything The Constitution and the Revolution 
Settlement commanded the hp homage of both partic? It was when 
it came to fixing the boundaries of this common ground that there 
was scope for disagreement TIic new Tory tended, with Blaekstone, 
to regard established institutions os fixed and sacrosanct, to hold 
that any attempt seriously to reform the Constitution was to fly m 
the face of ancestral wisdom He was inclined to outwhig Whiggism 
in upholding the letter of the Revolution Settlement, and deified 
the very Whig fathers ivhom his own fathers had impeached The 
new wing on the other hand regarded the Revolution as something 
still going on, and he conceived that he was best honouring the 
principles of Locke and Somers by keeping the Constitution, as they 
had done, abreast of the times There were, of course, almost as 
many different shades of Whiggism as there were Whigs but the 
broad distinction between a static and a dynamic Constitution was 
what divided the party of Pitt from that of Fox 

On the extreme left of Whiggism were to be found a mixed 
assortment of root and branch reformers the spiritual descendants 
of the old Levellers who had begun to take the name of * Radicals ’ 
The prmciples of these men were those that had long before been 
formulated by the Ironside Colonel Rainborow, that ‘the poorest 
he that is in England hath a nght to live as the greatest he , and 
most important of all the nght to choose the men by whom he shall 
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be gosemed This opinion vvas strongest among that Dissenting 
communit) to which Ramboros' had belonged and for which he had 
died Prominent among these new Loeheis were the Unitarian, 
Pnesllej, the most distinguished scientist that England then 
possessed. Dr Richard I^cc* an economist w ho belies cd the sail ation 
of the countrj to depend on Parliamentary reform, and “ the fathtr 
of English Radicals ”, Major Cartwright, a typical old sailor, \ erv 
bluff and kindl), with a religion of his own based on the Bible, and 
a belief in universal suffrage and annual Parliaments, ivhich he 
reiterated with a monotonous obstinacy that at last gamed him 
quite a considerable mnuence 

The abuse on which all reformers concentrated was tlial of 
Varliamtutary representation A haphazard and ridiculously small 
minority formed the ostensible electorate, and a great many of 
the seats were recognized pn\ate property This was the pass 
to which nearly a century of oligarchy and hp homage to the Rev olu 
tion had reduced Cntam, and her most enlightened statesmen were 
agreed that some way ought to be found at least of mitigating the 
scandal The younger Pitt hod inherited the cause of reform from 
his father, and was its ardent champion on his first entrance into 
Parliament But the weight of ministerial responsibility and a 
Tory majority soon lay upon him heaw os frost, and a few years 
of office were enough to make him veer gradually round to tlic static 
and conservative view of the Constitution which was Blackstone’s 
He helped to sharpen the militant Radicalism of nonconformists 
by refusing to make an end of the intolerant legislation against Ibcin, 
and m 1792 he turned savagely on those still progressive Whigs, 
who continued to advocate the very reform of Parliament for which 
he had himself stood m the ardent down of his career 

Pitt was, according to his lights, a sincere patriot , like his father, 
he bebeved that he had the power to save the country, but his ideas, 
prematurely stunted by responsibility, moved in a much narrower 
circle He could play the game of eighteenth century politics with 
consummate ability , he had already, by sound administration 
j nursed back Britain to solvency at home and prestige abroad 
and he desired nothing better than a free hand to play the game 
according to the recognized rules He was therefore, at first, rather 
pIe^sed than otherwise at the outbreak of the French Revolution 
and was more interested m his squabble with Russia about a remote 
and unpronounceable fortress than in the upheaval that was shortly 
to convulse Europe The "Whigs, on the other hand, were at first 
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indinctl to vrtlcotnc the lle\'vluti< 2 n a\ n nirrentlff of a dcjpotic 
RONcmmcnl to Ihrir unnciplw, and it wa» thti tlmt inspiml Fox 
to cliftractcnic the itorminp of Uie liaUiIle r% llir Rn-ntc^l and best 
t\cnl that hnd c\rr hflpprnci! Tljcre *eti\, at tlir outset, little 
aUmi. much complacency ami a certain amotmt of Utopian 
enthuiiasm over the cvenU in France 

All thi. v»aa nidciv chanced by Hdmund llurkc’s UeJlecUont on 
the h tenth /kCX'ofuhon which, pubhvhe<1 in 17D0, bur&t like a thunder- 
clap ujwn the national indifference, and precipilntcil the reprouping 
of \\hipv and Toriei into what were in fact, if not yet In name, two 
new pnrtict of tonvervativea and l.iberu!j. Tlie party man in llurVe 
had, of late years, been more en mdente than the ttatcviiian, and his 
plorious Injustice (if the twro words may ever l>e conjoined) in the 
Warren llavtinpv affair, was followcil by a frothy virulence on behalf 
of the Pnnee Ilepenl’s Divine Ilipht to govern Whiggishly, that 
induced aonie observers to doubt whether Itiirke's mind might not be 
giving way. Despite Ids liberal opinions about the treatment of 
dependencies, DurVe, like I’alnienton after him, was an anitoeratic 
reactionary in home affairs, and most of his high sounding phrases 
about liberty amountcil, in practice, to the hliertics, m the old 
sense, of magnates like Newcastle and Burke’s own employer, 
Rockingham When the Revolution broke out he was much less 
inclined to sympathuc with it than Fox, and with his extraordinary 
if somewhat perverse power of intuition, was ijmckcr to tnke the 
alarm than I’itt 

liurke was a Romantic of the Romantics, it was perhaps the 
splendour of Indian civihution more than the lies of Francis 
that hnd first mosed him against Hastings, and now the terrible 
tragedy, which he foresaw with weird accuracy, that was to overwhelm 
a royal family and aristocracy long the acknowledged fount of 
European civilization, filled him with pity and terror His sensitive 
heart could not bear the spectacle of cruelty , and his poetic imagina 
tion seized at once on the concrete tragedy of Mane Antoinette 
“ that elevation and that fall,” as he wrote with the tears of sincere 
sensibility streaming down bis cheeks What provoked him to his 
fcmhfe anti revofutionary Ffiifippic was a sermon preaefierf at the 
Old Jewry by that dour, non conforming veteran, Dr Price The 
sermon, in itself, was not particularly offensive or out of the ordinary, 
being a balanced and somewhat ai^emic disquisition on the rival 
claims of the love of humanity and the love of one’s country But 
the old democrat, who already felt himself approaching his long 
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home, cou\d rot refrain from frothing over into a nune dimt«ir 
ancnl the diffusion of kno^^!edge, the rights of man, and the ts\o 
revolutions, both glorious, that he had been spared to sec This 
outburst had the effect on Burke of a lighted spark on a powder 
magaripe 

He burst forth with what, with all its faults, is one of the world’s 
masterpieces, both for the beauty of its expression and the depth of its 
principles So far as the proof of the pudding is the eating Burke 
must be allowed to have gauged the situation more accuratelj than 
his opponents, who united m predicting a peaceful and bloodless 
course for the Revolution Burke not only foresaw m effect, but 
in astonishinglj correct detail, the whole course that the Revolution, 
then in its confident and idealistic beginnings, was actually to take 
through bloodshed and ruin at home and war with every civilized 
power, to its culmination m a military dictatorship Burke, in 
fact, saw clearly as far as Napoleon, and the greatest fault chargeable 
to him was that he neither saw beyond Napoleon, nor whot Napoleon 
stood for 

The great principle upon which Burke took his stand and of which 
he gne a more sweeping and masteriv exposition than any other 
political philosopher before or since, was that which the biologist 
calls organic continuity and the British historian constitutional 
government Political institutions arc ports of a living though 
invisible body and can no more be destroyed and refashioned at 
will than Aeson. in the Greek tale, could be mode young again by 
being sliced up and boiled in a cauldron A nation cannot cut 
itself loose from its past because, in the deepest sense, it t# the past, 
because though, in the sight of the unwise, its sons and daughters 
seem to die, their works and their spint live after them , because the 
England of Burke’s day and of our day is really but intangibly 
ditterent from what it would have betn if Cromwell and Alfred, 
of Ahr rtrmnrestf ikdourer or housedofif tfrurfge, darf never existed 
A country consists of all its people, those living, and those dead, 
and those yet to be 

To what end has this country, this communion of souls, come 
to exist? Burke’s answer IS magnificently complete It is a partner 
ship in all art, in all science, in every virtue and m all perfection 
Thus IS the old fiction of a social compact sublimated out of recogni- 
tion — Burke has said the last word on that subject and, in fact 
httle is heard of it after his time The gap between the narrower 
and the mote universal love is thiB bridged — 
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“ Each contract of each particular state is hut a clause in the 
great primes ftj contract of ctcmnl society, linking the lower with 
the higlicr natures, conneetmg tlie Msible and invisible world 
according to a fixed compact sanctioned by the inviolable oath which 
holds all physical and all moral natures, each in their appointed 
place ” 

Unfortunately, there is anotlier side to Burke’s Reflections 
not so pleasant to dwell upon For Burke was throughout his 
career nfllictcd b> that strange duality of nature svhich seems almost 
inseparable from the Romantic spmt, and hardly capable, except 
perhaps m his attitude towards the American Colonies, of formulating 
any greot principle in the abstract without degradmg it by some 
|>cr\crsc opphcation in the concrete lie had championed the cause 
of £ng1i!>h libcrlj m the interests of the Wiig oligarchs, he had 
expounded the doctrine of a free empire in order to compass the 
rum of an innocent man, end now he had wTittcn the noblest essay 
in political philosophy since that of Aristotle, onlj to bolster up 
a system of outworn t>ranny 

If Burke had had os much knowledge of biology as anyone who 
read', may acquire to day, he would have known that the essence of 
life consists in its power of adaptation Once an organism or a 
species has lost its power of adapting itself to circumstances, it is 
already partially, and will soon be wrholiy dead But Burke would 
not see this about the British Constitution Instead of regarding 
it as something perpetually adaptable and growing he treated 
it, in practice as if it were perfect already and m no need of improv e 
ment He followed up the Reflections by a lengthy appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs in which be liad little difficulty in showing 
that most of the old Whig Fathers were of a thoroughly conserv ative 
tendency, who would have been gravely scandalized at anjthing 
connected with Jean Jacques or the National Assembly, or even 
their degenerate successors of the Foxite persuasion This was 
all as true as it w as irrelevant Burke was formulating the principles 
of life in the cause of death His advocacy at least succeeded m 
that it brought the whole issue of petnfication against progress to 
a head There was a perfect deluge of replies nor was the cliampion 
ship of democracy the monopoly of one sex Mrs Macaulay 
Dr Johnson’s heie noire had her fling and so did a remarkable 
young schoolmistress called Mary WoHstonecraft in a spirited 
vindication of the Rights of Man foHowing on a more famous 
vindication of those of Woman, which opened a vista of emancipation 
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hilherto scatcely regaTdctl by the doughtiest apostles of freedom 
The lug Laiv) er» James Jlnckmtosh, whose own enthusiasm for 
the Rei olution was soon to fade in the red light of the Terror, put 
the case with imperturbable commonsense against Burke’s Jeremiad, 
and Pnesllej replied to Burke m a scries of reasoned and courteous 
but rather dull letters, whose gist is sulRcicntly indicated m one of 
the opening sentences ** You appear to me not to be sufTicientlj 
cool to enter into this senous discussion ” 

All of these replies put together did not focus ns much attention 
as the downright onslaught of Thomas or, to give him his somewhat 
uncivil nickname, Toro Paine This man had sprung from the sturdj 
East Anglian nonconformist stock that had, in former years, been 
the backbone of the Roundhead cause And Paine, despite the 
6dium of infidclily that clung about him, never ceased to be a non 
conformist at heart, a Quaker, as he was reminded m no friendly 
spirit when a member of the French Convention He was a Puritan 
m his plain determination to get to close quarters with the truth, 
and to let nothing, howe\cr sacred or venerable, stand in h» way 
In this he was the exact opposite of the romantic Burke, who loved 
what he called the decent drapery of life, and deplored the barbarous 
system, bom of cold hearts and muddy understandings, m which 
a King was only a man and a Queen a woman To Fame’s mmd 
a King was a man like any other, and under the same necessity of 
justifying his existence, a man, too, in the sense that he was entitled 
to justice and pity, as this frcethinking Quaker did not hesitate 
to tnamtam, on behalf of Louis XVI, at the imminent risk of his 
o^vn life 

Fame was loo much of a zealot to keep his hands off idols He 
had lent his sword as well as his pen to the cause of American 
independence, and had rectossed the Atlantic full of republican 
enthusiasm, a thorough paced Leveller But so deeply religious 
a man could not assail the shams of politics without gomg on to those 
of dogma and Ws Rights of Mon, which was his reply to Burke, 
was followed by his Age of Reason, written just before Robespierre 
consigned hun to the prison from which the only exit, for the vast 
majority of victims— though not, os It happened, for Paine— was 
to the guillotine This book he concludes with a sentence of terrible 
earnestness ‘ He that believes m the story of Christ is an infidel 
to God ” 

Martin Luther had started the Reformation by declarmg that 
he would submit to no authonty but that of Scripture, and Paine 
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was only continuing his T^ork when he declared that he would submit 
to no authority whatever, not even Senpturc, that could not justify its 
claims at the bar of reason People stood aghast when his Puritan 
bludgeon fell first on the Crown and then on the Gospels The 
arguments about the true interpretation of the Constitution end 
fidelity to the Whig Revolution were brushed contemptuously aside 
Paine cared nothing for Whig pnneiplcs and less than nothing for 
the Constitution — the very word was to him meaningless cant But 
as Milton had looked for the rising of a noble and puissant nation, 
once she had shaken off the last rebes of her Babylonian thraldom, 
so did Paine look forward to a happy and enbghtened mankin , 
freed from every time honoured illusion and guided only by the 
reason that God has planted in every man’s breast, for Pame s 
Puritanism, iconoclastic as it was, stopped short at getting nd of Go 

Practical East Angban that he was, he was not content to remain 
a visionary, but must needs get his proposals formulated in poun s. 
shillings and pence They were enough to make even the 
progressive Whig gasp with horror For Paine was a root an 
branch social reformer , he would have wiped out pauperism an 
unemployment, he would have had an old age pension for those 
who needed it after the age of fifty, he would have provided * 
for educating poor children, he would have given free rebef to destitute 
families, and he would have found the money to do it by a 
graded mcome tax which, starting at 8d in the pound for the rs 
£500 absorbed altogether every thousand after the 28rd O course 
he would have abolished royally, the peerage, and privilege of every 
description 

Thomas Paine proved as great an asset to the anti revolutionary 
cause as Burke himself Their combined effect was to frighten 
respectable people out of their wits with anything remotply 
cratic No matter how carefully a Whig gentleman might dilute 
his principles, he could not rid himself of the usually quite unjust 
suspicion of bemg in some way on the side of Tom Paine whom devou 
imaginations had transformed into a fiend incarnate ^ ^ 

advocacy of what had but a short time ^ seemed the most moderate 
of reform proposals, was now considered to be the thin end of t e 
revolutionary wedge 

Accordingly it required a good deal of moral courage for a pro 
gressive Whig to stick to the advocacy of his principles as if nothing 
had happened and it was inevitable that a considerable proportion 
of the party should take the alarm that Burke had sounded Party 
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loyalty was dangerously strained when, m 1702, a promising >oung 
anstocralic politician, Charles Grey, formed a society, the Friends 
of the People, to promote Parliamentarj' Reform But it needed 
the spectacle of the Terror and open war with France to produce 
a definite split In 179* the Duke of Portland, who had once been 
the figurehead of the Fox North coalition, transferred the weight of 
his mcdiocrit j to the parly of stagnation and a firm line, and with him 
Bent a considerable section of the Whigs Fox stood firm for a 
liberal interpretation of the WTng creed, and so, to their credit, 
did some of the magnates, including the ducal head of the House of 
Russell, and the Earl of Stanhope, a name honourabl> associated 
during that century with the cause of progress ond cnhghterment 

4 

Enoiand Joivs the League of Despots 
There is this to be said m defence of the French Revolution, 
that the siolent and bloody courses, into which it degenerated, 
were the direct response of French Republicanism to the menace of 
armed rebellion leagued with foreign aggression So peaceable was 
the constitutional government in its opening phase, that Pitt was 
able to secure an important point in the game for England because, 
uhen Spain claimed rights over the West coast of what is now Canada, 
and Bas prepared to back them by war, France flatly refused to 
honour the family compact between the two branches of the House 
of Bourbon which bound her to stand m with her ally Spam, thus 
left m the lurch, found herself obliged to back down The ^gislative 
Assembly was, at this time, glowing with pacific and brotherly 
sentiment Had the Revolution been allowed to take its normal 
course, it is conceivable that the idealistic and moderate elements 
might have prevailed 

But the lords of eighteenth centurj ciiiJization were fated to 
accomplish their own tragedy First the pro\ocation came from 
withm , the King tried to conquer Pans and Pans stormed the 
Bastille , the King’s officers at Vers^aiHes tore down the national 
cockades, and the mob fetched the King bock to Pans Then the 
tragedy became international , the anstocrats emigrated to foreign 
courts seeking the help of foreign arms , the French royal farndj 
was m active intrigue with brother potentates . the King made hn 
position impossible by slinking off to jom his real friends and having 
to be fetched back again Then, when foreign armies began to 
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assemble on the frontier, the mob broke into the King’s palace , 
when the Prussian commantler threatcnccl Pans with military 
execution, they stormed tint palace , when the invading armies 
seemed to be carrj ing ell before them, the home front was made secure 
by a massacre of suspected rcaetionanes , when France was con 
fronted b) Europe in arms, she responded with the Terror , and when 
victory relaxed the tension on the frontier, the head of the chief 
terrorist dropped off as easily as if it had only been kept on 
his shoulders by pressure of the cnem> 

Burke IS fairly chargeable with having done his considerable 
best to bring about the \cry evils he predicted Ills romantic 
imagination had been taken by the idea of a crusade — it was as an 
“ anti crusade " that he had viewed our support of the Turk — and 
he aspired to play the part of Peter the Hermit m urging the sovereigns 
of Europe to stamp out a fire that would otherwise spread till it had 
consumed them all Unfortunatclj , like most devout Rojahsts, he 
had reckoned without his sovereigns It was to the very dregs of 
humanity that he was making his appeal The grand, philosophic 
despots of the eighteenth century were now only represented by 
Catherine of Russia, a genial old polyandrist who thought as little 
of extinguishing a people’s freedom as she did of deflowering a 
grenadier’s virginity The rest of the crowned heads were too half 
witted and too blindly selfish even to combine m their own interests 
still less to end the troubles of their unhappj cousins at the 
Tuileries There was other work on hand than that to which Burke s 
simple faith would Jiave urged them Poland had already been 
incompletely partitioned by the despots of Prussia Russia and 
Austria it only remained to finish her off and share out the effects 
It suited Catherme’s book very well that her fellow criminals should 
have their hands full with suppressing the Revolution, while she was 
grabbing as much as possible of Polish soil 

While Prussia and Austria who hated and distrusted each other 
for the best of reasons were slowly screwing up their courage to 
crusading point with the blessing of Burke and the benevolent 
sympathy of Catherme, Mr Pitt was content to mind his own and his 
country’s business and cxintinued in the path of sound administration 
and cautious diplomacy, quite unperturbed by the eloquence of Burke 
and the woes of Louis XVI So confident was he of peace that as late 
as 1792 he publicly anticipated fifteen years of it and was economizing 
on national defence It was no concern of his what government there 
might be in Prance so long as that government contmued to plaj the 
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game according to the rules, and did not Tcino\e its neiglibour’s 
landmark ^Yllcn the lU paid and wcH Hogged mercenaries of the 
Kings began to goad French demociacj to ever wilder and more 
bloody excesses, feeling in Kngland ran higln and diplomatic relations 
with France weru strained almost to breaking point 

Hut the breaking point did not come until the French committed 
themsebes to a course of action that threatened England’s interests 
at their most vital point B> an lolcrnnlional treat) Iiollnnd had 
acquired the right to close the navigation of the Scheldt, and thus to 
stiHe the commerce of Antwerp Tlic French, whose armies had burst 
into Belgium and were preparing to ntlnck Holland, treated this 
restriction as unnatural and contrary to the Bights of Man Pitt 
knew nothing about these rights, but he did know about the sanctity 
ot treaties, and, v^hcn the French proposed to treat tins one ns a 
scrap of paper, he regarded it, ns he would hav c it a king and not n 
regicide Conv ention had been the aggressors, m the light of a casus 
6eiii His altitude was charactenstically English He cared little 
'One wa) or the other about the questions of high philosoph) that 
agitated Burke and Fame In private conversation, according to 
Lad) Hester Stanhope, he even admitted that Paine was m the right, 
hut " what am I to do 1 ” To encourage such opinions would mean 
bloody rev olutwn As a statesman lus business was not w ith abstract 
right but with the concrete rights of England, and these lie would 
maintain though the Heavens fell and Hell were let loose It has ever 
been the nature of British policy to react by war against aggression 
m the Low Countries The Jacobins of the Conv cntion aspired to make 
all things new , Pitt was merely making the orthodox mo^ e in a 
game centuries old 

Once the issue was joined and wc were committed to an alliance 
of Kings against the Republic, it would have been well for the country 
had Pitt listened to the advice of Burke, or even followed the example 
set by his own lather in the Seven Years’ "War of llingmg the whole 
force of the nation against the enemy m a senes of relentless 
onslaughts Burke would have had the allies sink all their dilferencps 
and strike, without thought of their sectional interests, right at the 
heart of the enemy It would have been well for them if they had done 
so But neither Pitt nor the leagued despots could grasp the fact that 
a new situation had arisen that put the old, eighteenth century game 
completely out of date By<very one of the rules the Repubheans 
ought to have been beaten They were opposing raw levies against 
the highly disciplmed and saentifically led troops of their enemies 
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they defied every principle of sound finance ; they had a great part 
of their own country, the cream of its blood and culture, in arms 
against them But they had behind them what their enemies as yet 
lacked, the impetus of a great idea, and that was decisive It was 
hard to beat troops who, when routed all along the line, could be 
rallied to victory by the mere singing of the Marseillaise Most wars, 
if sufficiently prolonged, resolve themselves into conflicts of moral 
forces, and moral force was at present on the side of the Revolution 

Against this, what had the allies to oppose ? The despots and 
petty princes of the Continent were conspicuously lacking in ideas 
of any sort except of the most petty and personal, and their troops 
marched to the slaughter wthout patriotism and without a cause, 
because it was their trade and because the habitual line of least 
resistance lay in doing what one was told The Frenchman was 
burning to think of a “ horde of slaves, of traitors, of leagued Kings ” 
daring to threaten his new won freedom and the sacred right of every 
nation to be governed as it chose And this national fervour was 
focussed and directed by one of the world’s greatest orgamzmg 
geniuses, Lazare Carnot, an officer of engineers, who, while his 
colleagues were busy intriguing end guJlotmmg, was conjuring 
hordes of wiUmg soldiers out of the soil, and hurhng them on the 
invaders with an energy worthy of Chatham In a surprisingly short 
time these levies had blossom^ into war hardened veterans led by 
the ablest officers in Europe With the generals it had to be neck or 
nothing, or — ^to be more accurate — neck or everythmg, for even an 
incomplete victory brought the commander to the Place de la 
RevoluUon 

It may well be asked what oar England was pulling m this 
galley of despots ^Vlth all the abuses of her oligarchy and the 
increasing misery of her social conditions, she had a soul and a 
patriotism as genuine, though not as actively volcanic, as that of her 
opponent She had gone mto the war of necessity, but without any 
sort of enthusiasm Public opinion was aghast at the proceedings of 
the Jacobins, as it would have been at any spectacle of cruelty and 
extravagant iuit juit to Jthe extent of burmru* to smash 

the Jacobins in order to restore the Bourbons Burke’s idea of a 
crusade found the average Englishman lukewarm He would, hke 
Pitt, have been willing enough to have left the French alone if the 
French would have left him alone 

Some anonymous critic of the South African War described our 
part in it as ‘ absent minded ” This is precisely the description we 
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should gi\c to the conduct of the war against France bj Pitt and the 
man who most influenced him* that closer but unprincipled 
adventurer, Henrj Dundas Unlike hts father, Pitt could not make 
up his mind, or rather his soul, to win He seemed to base no clear 
purpose whatever, and the idea of Dundas was to secure as many 
points as possible in remote and unessential fields. A wretched con* 
tmgent which was all that could be raised, was sent to take part m 
eomhintd operations {lom the Low Countries, but none of the allies 
had the remotest intention of playing for anything but his own hand, 
and just wljcn a combined effort was all that wros needed to open the 
road to Pans, the British force was diverted to the unnecessary and 
unsuccessful siege of Dunkirk This it was not only forced to abandon, 
but the French commander was, not without reason, guillotined for 
fading to destroy it altogether Thus led, the professional armies of 
the alliance were in no condition to resist the wild onslaughts of 
Carnot’s Marseillaise drunken levies, and next year the British forces 
were luck> enough to escape, in parlous condition, from the inevitable 
debacle ^ In the South, with the assistance of the French counter* 
revolutionaries, the alhes were at one time m possession of the all* 
important naval base of Toulon, but let it slip from their grasp without 
even securing or destroying the French fleet there In the West we 
succeeded, by way of a diversion, m sending a gallant party of French 
gentlemen to certain death at Quiberon Bay 

Our superiority at sea was overwhelming, but we failed to make 
any intelligent use of it Lord Howe, on the 1st of June, 1794, won 
a tactical victory, which he did not follow up, over a French fleet 
which was successful in covering the arrival of grain from America 
Pitt and Dundas could think of no better way of employing our troops 
and sea power than by securing the French possessions overseas 
The result of these efforts was disastrous It was easy enough to 
capture the French West Indies, but the difficult) was to hold them 
sev-eJAw/g i’lavcs uni Wie deadVy lever 

Mr Fortescue gives our losses m the West Indies alone, to the end of 

1796, as 40,000 dead and ns many more discharged as unfit for service 

more than the whole losses, from all causes, of Wellington’s army 
during the Peninsula ^Var One battalion perished to a man * Such 
were the fruits of half hearted and absent mmded war 


‘ After p-rt.eipaling at Tureomg in nwwderfil utlempt to combme the 
operations of differeni forces iii the pjlmie*t tradition of AaUriin 
woiW Out coni ngent, hawng peiwtraleil furthest nuHtn-d most ‘ 

• hee Vol 4 of 1ns Hist ry tj the BrUuh Army 
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It IS remarkable that Pitt, who had for so long refused to take the 
Revolution seriously, should, once ire were committed to war with it 
ha% e been more concerned about safeguarding the home front than 
beating the enemy We can wdl understand the alarm that this 
terrible and unprecedented Annihilation of a governing class caused 
among the same class in a sister nation, an alarm that ivas fomented 
bj all the eloquence of Burke, who, ns he dre%v near to the grave, 
grew less and less philosophic and more and more declamatory, at 
one time thiowing on to the door of the House, with an apocalyptic 
gesture, a revolutionary dagger made in Birmingham But Pitt’s 
cool head and steady nerve ought to have been proof against such 
terrors What >\as really extraordinary about the English 
proletanat, considering the extreme misery that everyivliere prevailed 
was that it should have been so insensitive to the call of the 
Marseillaise Even in the great industrial centres the mobs rioted 
not for but against the new champions of liberty At Birmingham 
they sacked the house of Priestley, destroying his library and 
scientific appliances, at Manchester they expressed their loyalty by 
sunilar rough methods, and it was an exquisitely Gilbertian situation 
when the wealthy Eatl of Stanhope (who was, like Priestley a scientist 
of distinction) had his London mansion wrecked by the poor men 
whose rights as against his own class he had had the insolence to 
champion Even when destitution and repression drove the mob to 
pelt the King on his way to open Parliament in 1795, the cry was not 
for liberty and the Rights of Man but “ Peace 1 Peace * Bread I 
Bread I No Pitt 1 No famine I ” 

It IS not however, altogether to be wondered at that our national 
game of hunting for the Hidden Hand should have been earned on 
with peculiar zest Revolutionary principles made a certain appeal 
to liberal minded members of the upper class, but where they took 
the strongest hold was among what we can best designate as the lower 
middle class clerks and tradesmen with just enough smattenng of 
education to make them susceptible of ideas It was among these 
that the most famous of many reforming societies was formed fay the 
shoemaker Hardy, the Corresponding Society, as it was called from 
the rather futilebut — tonervouspalriots — hair raising correspondence 
that it had earned on before the war with genuine revolutionaries 
across the Channel Most of these societies were frankly constitutional 
though their rendering of constitutional principles was often as 
extravagant in its liberalism as that of Burke and Pitt was hidebound 
and reactionary 
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Uivdtr these circumstances it is tragic tliat tlic sometime 
reformer Pitt should have abandoned himself to ivhat, with our 
present knowledge of the facts, we can only describe as groundless 
pamc There was a flaw in the man’s nature that was no doubt the 
result of his prematurel) stunted jouth He had an incurable 
fcnchant for intrigue , c\er since his dishing of Fox’s Wlugs he had 
been the most accomplished wirepuller in England He maintained 
a perfect armj of spies, and bts underground machinations were so 
magnified in France that *' Pitt’s gold” was the explanation worthy 
Jacobins at once sought for any untoward happenings But it is 
the fate of those who deal m plots to be obsessed bj the fear of 
plots,' and there really were some legitimate grounds for alarm for 
anj one not possessed of an equanimity based on an understanding 
of the Bntisb diaracter 

El en to this daj it is not casj to determine the influence of secret 
societies on the deielopment of the French Reiolution A passion 
for a rather theatrical secrecy had been mcidental to the Emotional 
Revival, and by no means all of its manifestations had been of a 
reiolutionary tendency* But for those who like to diagnose the 
Hidden Hand whenever starv'ing men adorn the lamp posts with 
those who bid them eat grass, or desperate men kill those whom they 
suspect of being m league with a victorious invader, there is plenty 
of food for speculation m the fact that the regicide and fratricide 
Duke of Orleans was Grand Master of the Masonic Grand Onent, and , 
in trying to trace a connection between the political clubs of Pans 
and the mj'stenous Illuminati of Havana There is no doubt that 
Pitt was fully appnsed of e\ery breath of rumour, and how ready 
public, or upper class opinion ivas to fasten on to any suspicion of 
this kind IS shown by the success of an agitated book, dedicated to 
Burke’s friend l^Indham, and written by Professor John Robison, 
who as a clear headed and mentonous scientist, ought to have 
known, better This book, entitled Proofs of a conspiractf agatrut ail 
the re/jgionr and governments of Europe carried on in (he secret meettngs 
of Freemasons, JUuminatt and Reading Societies, was published in 
1797 and quickly ran through four editions 

Anything less suggestive of the conspirator than the plain and, 
as a rule transparently honest men whom the government singled 


n 'll^'lSSay 

‘Readers ol Tolsloy s War and Peace will recall his account of the cra»A r,,-, 
freemasonr> among the young atulacrata of St Petersburg for 
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out as traitors and Jacobins in disguise, it would have been hard to 
imagine Poor Hardy, whose wife, about to become a mother, was 
frightened into her grave first by the brutal circumstances of his 
arrest by Bow Street runners, and then by the mob attaching her 
house to celebrate Howe’s qualified glory of the First of June, was 
as John Bullish a type (save for John’s cant) as could be found 
anywhere But the goAcmment had begun to scent Jacobins m the 
most innocent people and Jacobinism in the most moderate opinions 
The red terror in France was answered by a white terror in Great 
Britain It became a crime so much as to suggest that the Constitution 
was capable of improvement, to advocate the very views that Pitt 
himself had championed but a decade ago So much as to own 
still more to lend a book by Thomas Paine, was to court the pleasures 
of a trip to Botany Bay 

Pitt sought to secure his position by suspendmg the Habeas 
Corpus Act, which was the same thing as putting the country under 
a mild form of martial law But the Constitution that he would have 
killed by petrification, and which he so grievously abused, was yet 
strong enough to preserve the last liberties of Englishmen and to 
prevent the White Terror from being stained with the blood of men 
whose love for England was as noble as and more understanding 
than his oivn The government sought to get Hardy and certain of 
his associates not only under lock and key, but hanged, drawn and 
quartered for treason Luckily Hardy was defended by Erskme, one 
of the ablest and most liberal members of the bat, before a Judge who 
^ though his sympathies were rertainly with the prosecution was not 
unworthy of the impartial traditions of the Bench The jury were 
picked Tories, but they were Engbsbmen, and had the tradition of 
fair play and the Common Law in their blood Hardy was acquitted 
and so were Home Tooke a witty though undignified clerical 
philologist, and Thelwall, a merely indiscreet lecturer Then the 
defenders of the Constitution gave up , the Constitution had held 
firm agamst their defence Far otherwise was it in Scotland, where 
the traditions of Homan Law provided no safeguard against tlie 
sadistic terrorism wielded by judges like Lord Braxfield and directed 
dy politicians dice Hmry iTunaas 

In England liberty, though not killed, was certainly scotched 
The more extreme democnttic societies were stifled but the liberal 
tNbigs, who would probably have been the next victims had Hardy 
and his friends gone to the scaffold, survived to maintain the elastic 
view of the Constitution that was its sofe hope of survival The part 
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rK\cd b\ these men cannot i>e dcscnbed as altogether admirable ; 
often it ^^as factious and m the worst sense unpatriotic, for there ''as 
much about FdX’s conduct, especially after French Republican ardour 
had turned to naked mditatism, winch suggested that he was more 
concerned to see Pitt beaten than England Mctorious But these 
men were able to see — what Pitt was not — that fighting along with 
a gang of despots to pul another despot on the French throne was 
criminal lunacy. They were for frankly conceding the right of the 
French to choose their own masters, they would has e had us recognize 
whatescr de facto goscrnmcnl was m power, and make the best 
terms with it that we honourably could Ncser did the best of them 
allow the bitterness of war to extinguish m their breasts the humane 
and reforming sentiments engendered by the Emotional Revival 


5 


The Reactiosaries 


If Pitt and his colleagues were uncertain what they were fighting 
for, It cannot be said that England herself was much belter resolved. 
The invective of Burke had certainly a profound effect m alarming 
and shocking the country at the spectacle of Jacobinism, but his 
merely negative affection for the existing order of things was not of 
the kind to mspwe crusades He represented a phase of the Emotional 
Revival that was already passing out of date The young Romantics, 
and particularly the famous trio, Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, 
were intoxicated with the wine of liberty, and in such an ardour 
of love for a soon to be regenerated mankind, that they were more 
concerned to see the Republicans victorious than their own misguided 
country men 

Uliss wts It in that dawn to be alive, 

And to be }oung was very heaven I 

The Romantic spirit had become fully conscious of itself, and ran 
to the wildest extravagances m its efforts to cast off the filthy 
garments of the eighteenth century and clothe itself with imagination 
Tenderness became gushing, simplicity that of the nursery, a sense 
of humour was conspicuous by its absence Neither Wordsworth 
nor Coleridge was as yet sufficiently disciplined to give adequate 
scope to his genius ^ 


1707-8 by Thc A„t, Jaa,h„. a magaain. which was founded by some 
young Tones for the purpose of expressmg the national oppLtion 
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to Revolution principJcSj Tliough by the time it iras'^tirtofj its 
knights vere riding atilt at ft dead or dying bogey, The Anii Jacohvx 
fulfilled on important function in voicing the kind of opinion tJiat 
reactionary gentlefolk, not only of that time, but ever since, have 
held wth regard to threatening democratic tendencies, and which 
they endeavour, with v arying success, to propagate among the com 
munity at large The Englishman, as they depict him, is a good fellow, 
who loves his King, his Constitution and his country, and is ready 
fo make any sacrifice in their defence lie is satisfied with things as 
they are, and has too much commonsense to bother liis head uith 
schemes of social betterment, which turn out to be windy humbug 
The Jacobin or democrat is, for all his fair talk about humanity and 
the rest of it, an lU conditioned knave, equally hj^pocntieal, cruel 
and mean ^leanness is m fact, a vice with which T/je -dn/i Jaceiun 
■ IS particularly fond of branding its opponents from the friend of 
humamty who refuses the needy knifegrinder sixpence to the ^Vlllg 
Dukes who try to get out of paying their taxes 

But The AnU Jacobin has a deeper significance than this somewhat 
obvious reaction against imported democracy It was the manifesto 
of the dying eighteenth century against a new order of ideas for which 
It cherislied a profound contempt It was a cliallenge not onlv to the 
Revolution, but to the whole Emotional Revival of which the 
Revolution was a by product The net of satire was flung wide enough 
^ to take in Goethe and Schiller, at their most extravagant, but it "nas 
, upon the English Romantics tliat the keenest criticism was directed 
Southey, the most obvious butt of them all, came in for a merciless 
drubbing, but neither Coleridge nor Charles Lamb was allowed to 
"escape The new scnsibihty ivas ruthlessly sacrificed, and George 
Canning was not above a backhander at the new fellow feehng 
for azumals There is in fact, a pecubar hardness about the whole 
tone and teaching of The AnU Jactdnn, that is suggestive of the 
aristocrat and still more of the parvenu The lips of these brilhant 
young men seem to be perpetually curled in a sneer The mere fact 
of a man’s aspiring to be on idealist seems a sufficient reason for 
condemning him — 

Reason philosophy fiddieduin diddledum 
Peace and Fratenuty, higglcdy piggledy 
The Anti Jacobin was the most celebrated but it was not the firet 
. attempt to enlist Tory sentiment against revolutionary and 
^democratic prmciples A strange champion of aristocratic culture 
,-had previously arisen in William Gifford, who had served as a farm 
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hand and shdemaker’s npprcntjce, and whose miserable >outh oppean» 
to ha^e jaundiced Viis disposition This man had, in two satires^ 
called the Bat tad and the' ^^antad, trounced the" small frj of 
Romanticism in the shape of a precious clique, largely feminine, which 
had dabbled in rcvolutionari sentiment and acquired the nickname 
of Della Cruscan A trend of opinion w ns started, w hich w as to sun i\ c 
Jacobinism and The Anti Jacobin, to the effect that an> departure 
from consecrated forms, an> rc\oU against present authority or 
harking back to an earlier tradition, was something not quite wortlu 
of a gentleman, that a light and scholar\> touch was the hallmark 
of good breeding, and that there was something more than a little 
\'ulgar about anj display of emotion or sensibilitj 

But it was not among the gentlemen and gentlemen’s hangers on • 
of the Tor} connection that the true spirit of the eighteenth century 
achieied its final end most satisf}ing triumph It was in an obscure 
countr} parsonage that a modest and nnon}mous }oung lady, Jone 
Austen, was wTiting those halfdoren noicls 'which hardly 
condescend to strive against the new conquering Romanticism, but 
quietl} and with smiUng good humour put it aside Anyone of these 
books might have borne the title Sense and SenstbiUty, an 
opposition which just expresses all that Miss Austen stood for, and 
all that she despised ^ccss m anything, and particularly in the 
displa> of emotion, aroused her mslmctise aversion She herself was 
the best practiser of what she preached ; she hardly ever indulges 
her readers in anythmg remotely approachmg to what would iiow^ 
be described as a strong scene, she has a dehcacy towards her 
characters that reframs from intruding on theu- strongest emotions 
we can imagme her disgust could she be aware of the familiarity 
ofthosejoumaUsticpunditswhorefcrtoheras* Jane ” Toelimmate 
the animal, to seek and ensue the civilized attributes of restraint 
urbanity and— to use her own favourite word — sense, was what she 
aspired to and, m her own writings, achieved But hers was a swan 
song The joung lions of Toryism were mote and more obviously, 
as time went on, trying to revive a spirit which had passed away 
and which was not theirs Their touch became crude their temper 
brutal But it would be a pardonable exaggeration to say that the 
eighteenth century came to perfection and died m Miss Austen 
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E^GLAND AGAIKST FrEMCH MiUTAKISM 

By the time The Anti Jacobin was launched, the struggle ^vith 
France was already entering on a phase to which Anti Jacobinism 
was irrelevant What Burke had foreseen, and what he and his 
crowned crusaders had helped to bring about, «as already becoming 
an accomplished fact The republican enthusiasm for liberty, equality 
and fraternity died hard — it seemed at one time to have taken a new 
lease of life — but dying it was, and something more formidable as 
well as more familiar was set up in its stead The clumsy and 
insincere alliance, which English gold had been poured out by the 
million to keep alu e, had produced its inevitable effect It had proved 
powerless to crush the Revolution, but menacing and pro\ocative 
enough to change peaceful idealism into bloody tyranny, and an 
undisciplined rabble into Che most formidable arm} in Europe 

In 1796 it became evident that the last and irorst of Burke’s 
predictions might be realized A young general of dazzling genius 
led a ragged and hungry army along the Mediterranean coast into 
Korthem Ital} , knocked the Sardinians, who had joined the alliance, 
clean out of the war, and then scattered three successive and superior 
Austrian armies before a whirlwind of victories His name uas 
Kapoleon Buonaparte Prussia had already got tired of kicking the 
French porcupine, and employed her jackboots for the more congenial 
purpose of stamping the life out of Poland’s prostrate body In 1707 
Napoleon had finished siith the Austrians in Italy, and his iiuincible 
army was hustling Austria’s last hope the Archduke Charles, along 
the road to Vienna The Emperor realized the good sense of agreeing 
with his adversary whilst he «as in the way with him, and thus the 
temble alliance, which had been going to flatten out the Republic 
after the manner of a certain steam roller of later date, tumbled to 
pieces, and England v^as left alone 

The safe and easy war which Pitt had anticipated agnmst a 
disorganized and banknipt opponent had now <Jcv eloped into a 
struggle no less formidable than that in which we had been beaten 
almost to our loices in the days of 1/ord North’s administration 
Exactly the same set of European ollics were now m the field ogainst 
us, for Spam and Holland were now on the side of France and if "c 
had no longer our own colonists to fight, ac were engaged 
ivith a France beyond all comparison stronger than the already 
tottering kingdom of Louis X\T It was, indeed stronger than the 
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France against wUicli \\ ilUam III and Marlborough had waged so 
prolonged and doubtful a struggle, for the armies of the Directorate 
were holding the Rhme line, and the corrupt go\ ernment at Pans 
alreadj commanded a European empire to which the “ Jiox Soleil ”, 
m his rosiest daydreams, had hardlj dared to aspire If ne hod 
been unable to effect anjihmg of laluc with half Europe for our 
allies and a good part of France m rebellion, what prospect had n e of 
standing alone against the furious counteroffensive of which we 
must bear the brunt alone ? 

But m losing our allies and the adiantages with which we had 
begun the war, we had gamed something that was of moresalue than 
all of them "W e were fighting for an intelligible and nghtcous cause 
So long as England had been a mere accomplice of despots m the 
suppression of libert) , her blows had been vague, feeble, ineffective 
So long as the French troops had been fighting in the spirit of the 
Marseillaise against the bloodstained knife of tyranny , it was as if 
the God the> dented had gone forth before their armies and bidden, 
their enemies be scattered But now the sons of liberty iverc them 
seUes becoming hberticides No Corsican bandit eier did his business 
more thoroughlj than Napoleon, wherever he went in Italy And then, 
in 1798, the French committed a crime that horrified even their best 
friends The knife of tyrann>, grasped m Republican hands, was 
plunged up to the hilt in the blood of free Switzerland Nobody 
any longer could be under the illusion that we were fighting a people 
rightly struggling or strugglmg at all, to be free It was time for 
John Bull to defend his rights and his liberties against a tyranny 
as. meredess as that of Alva and more ambitious than that of 
Louis XIV 

The Romantic enthusiasts for freedom were not long m finding 
this out It was m 1798, under the influence of the Swiss outrage, 
that Coleridge traced the process of his. owo-disdliisjnnjnftDr. 
grand Ode to France which was then called The Hecaniatton To 
Coleridge’s metaphj'sical mind, liberty had never been the simple 
and obi lous conception it had been to some of hts fellow enthusiasts 
He had first found somewhat Ulogicallj , the types of liberty in the 
clouds forests and waves, then his imagination had fastened on 
France, whom, despite her excesses, he trusted to compel the nations 
to freedom, conquenng only by her happiness But France liad 
plaved Judas to freedom, and reduced herself to the level of the 
Kings Coleridge’s final verdict on the Reiolution is that 

The sensual and the dark rebel m mm 
blaies b) their own compulsion 
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Wordsworth, whose austere, Cumbnan spirit had justified the killing 
of Louis XVI and rejoiced in the defeat of British troops, now devoted 
all his ardour for liberty to the cause of his own country He turned 
against the French with all the bitterness of a disappointed idealist, 
and his voice was like a trumpet calling Englishmen to mamtain their 
liberties 

1797, the year which saw the Romantic spirit come into full 
blossom with the composition of Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s 
Lyrical Ballads, also saw England at the nadir of her fortunes^ Tlie 
distress was terrible, and so desperate was the financial situation 
that the Bank had to suspend cash payment It was by contrary 
winds and bad seamanship that the French had been prevented 
from wresting Ireland from our grasp Worst of all, our fleet, whose 
command of the sea alone stood between us and mm, broke into 
mutinies at Spithcad and the Nore Our last ally had dropped out, 
and we were fighting Spam and Holland as well as France 
Fortunately our fleets were enabled to mflict smashmg blows oU 
Cape St Vincent upon the Spaniards and olf Camperdown upon the 
Dutch, and the immediate danger to our shores passed away. 

Confronted with this awful cnsis, Pitt rose to the height of his 
character Wirepuller and reactionary as be had become in home 
politics, and criminally incompetent as he had proved m the conduct 
of the war, he confronted the peril in the true spirit of his father 
Not for one moment did he lose his belief in England’s ability to 
come through 'Metonous in the end Throughout the worst hours, 
he not only preserved his equanimity but e^en his gaiety, and there 
IS surely no more remarkable spectacle than that of the 
unapproachable Prime Minister pausing from his task of sasing the 
country to contribute to a rollicking Anti Jacobin squib a verse 
about Rogero starving, through the malice of Kings and priests, 
on water gruel, far from the University of Gottingen His blunders, 
and they were many, may be forgiven Pitt when we remember these 
two facts , he convinced the country that he was, Me his father, 
the one man who could saA e her, and he eonsmcetl the French that 
he was the most formidable of their enemies He reccis-cd the high 
compliment of being solcmnlv \oted, by the Convention, an enemy 
of the human race 

Pitt’s eloquence during the war wos not the least of his sasing 
attributes It lacked the imaginative appeal of ClintJiam and J loi d 
George, but it was instinct with the quiet and reasoned confidence 
of a patriot, strong in the justice of his cause ^\'hile he was at the 
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helm, there could be no question of defeat or surrender The 
‘unemotional, businesslike way in which the King’s goierunient 
was earned on, may have been irritating enough in the first easv 
stages of the war, but when rum stared us in the face and the odds 
mounted against us, thw quiet persistencj with which England 
pursued her normal way began to take on something heroic Jacobins 
and Napoleon might bluster as thej would, but neither the Premier 
nor the nation saw any reason to be bustled Of the many noble rnd 
inspiriting thmgs said by Pitt we need only instance two of the most 
famous and characteristic — ^*Let us continue to hope till e\enls 
compel us to despair " , “ England has saved herself by her exertions, 
let us hope that shewtU save Europe by her example " In these the 
whale spirit of the man is revealed 

Apart from the advantage of a good cause and a firm leader, 
England held two winning cards in her hand The hideous new tow ns 
that were springing up m the North and Midlands, the \ampire 
machujery that sucked out the lives of mjTiads who tended it, wen, 
producing a constant stream of marketable commodities which in 
turn drew wealth into the country to provnde the sinews of war, and 
while the condition -of the poor was going from bad to worse, the 
effects of the new scientific agriculture and enclosure of commons 
sufGced to prevent England from being starved out Then, again, 
we held the command of the sea The French navy, unlike the armj , 
never properly recovered from the effects of the Revolution and 
our admirals were usually able to pm the enemy fleets to their 
harbours and to prevent them from becoming our rivals in 
seamanship 

Napoleon, with the extraordinary obtuseness that he displayed 
on any subject antipathetic to his genius, was throughout his life 
grossly Ignorant on this subject of sea power After his triumphant 
letuin from Italy he first allowed himself to toy with the chimerical 
idea of an mvasion, and then to be decoyed — much to the relief of 
the already apprehensive Directors who were only too glad to get 
rid of him — mto an eccentric operation in EgjTit Bv good luck, 
his fleet and transports obtamed a strategetic victory over no less 
an opponent than Nelson, b> amvmg safely at their destination and 
taking Malta on the way But Nelson had his revenge when he caught 
the French fleet in Aboukir Bay and all but annihilated it Napoleon 
and his armj were thus virtual prisoners, and an attempt to push 
Northward mto Syria was frustrated by the long arm of British sea 
power at Acre There was nothing for it but for Napoleon to abandon 
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his army and mate the best of his way to France The proud array 
that had ignored sea power remained to be mopped up at leisure 
by an English force, assisted by one from India 

It was largely Napoleon’s mistake and Nelson’s victory that 
had the effect of calling into being another of those European 
coalitions on which Pitt placed such reliance But France could 
only be beaten by the spirit of the peoples, which had yet to be 
aroused, and not by the mercenaries of the Kings This Coalition 
commenced victoriously, but the first successes only brought out 
the mutual hatred of its members, and ga\e Napoleon on his return, 
a chance to turn out the discredited Directorate and concentrate 
the government and resources of France in his own hands After 
that it was a comparatively simple task to shatter the Coalition at 
Marengo Agam England, whose own attempt at a mihtary diversion 
m Holland had ended not only m disaster, but capitulation, found her 
allies dropping avvay and herself isolated An attempt to revive 
against her the Armed Neutrahty of Northern Powers, which had 
been the last dro{) in her cup of misfortunes dunng the American 
Wop, was frustrated by Ncl^n’s destruction of the Danish Fleet 
at Copenhagen, and the assassmation of the Tsar Paul Then m 
1802 a new and thoroughly mcompetent British Government— Pitt 
having resigned on the question of Catholic Emancipation in Ireland- 
patched up a temporary peace which surrendered most of our 
conquests, and left Prance supreme m the Low Countries This, of 
course, proved merely a brief interlude m the war, which was 
resumed nei^t year 

One favourable effect of the peace, in which we had conceded 
nearly everything and France hardly anything, and of its swift and 
mevitable rupture, was to unite the country as never before againi t 
who outraged English feeling unforgivably by making 
prisoners of some ten tlmusand .harmless. Jn glish t ra\ellers and 
res idents in F rance He next proceeded to concentrate his Grand 
Army on the Picard coast for the invasion ef_^hjgland a theatrical 
menace that never had the slightest chance of materializing so long 
as our fleets held command of the sea But if Napoleon was so blind 
to the valueof seajjowcr, or so confident in his own grandiose 
combinati^S' as' to imagine that he could obtain command of the 
Channel even for forty eight hours, it is not surprising that people 
m England should have taken the threat of invasion with extreme 
seriousness, and indeed the prospect of having the fair fields of 
Kent and Sussex overrun by such past masters in the art of pillage 
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as the French troops as not nllunng Napoleon was said to lm\ e 
pointed out to them, with an ob'aous significance, that E nglish 
women were noted f or their ^ut>. and vigorous pens wcrcTiol 
l^king”to anticipate in minutest detail the horrors of invasion 
But fear was not the predominating note of the tremendous 
outburst of patriotism evoked by the supposed peril The old 
contempt of Englishman for Frenchman had bj no means weakened, 
and it was the impertinence rather than the frightfulness of “hltlc 
Bonc> ” that moved Englishmen to hearty wrath or to amused 
contempt \\ e see him depicted b> the coarse pencil of GiUraj as a 
frog bursting himself in the effort to swell to the size of the English 
ox, or as a ridiculous little man at whom big King George is staring 
through a microscope Innumerable were the patriotic ballads m 
winch John Bull invited " Boncj *’ to come and be damned **, 
John Bull, no longer a cloth merchant, but a sturdy yokel depicted, 
vvith unconsciousl) cruel irony, as well fed The roast beef of old 
England, which onl) a minont> of Englishmen had now any chance 
of eating, was much to the fore m these appeals Sometimes the note 
was one of sentimental trust m our tars and volunteers or of affection 
for the "good old King”, more often it was mere full mouthed bluster 
ofthekmdwhichwasconsidercd* manlv” But it served its purpose 
of pulling the nation together and diverting attention from domestic 
oppression and miserv to the task of beating the enemy There was, 
for the time, no more talk of secret societies and the Rights of Man 
The Romantic leaders had now thoroughly shed their sympathy 
with France, and came fo*rth into the front rank of patriots Ev en 
Blake so far condescended to notice mundane affairs as to paint 
stupendous twin allegories of Pitt, his calm features crowned with an 
aureole of golden light, guiding Behemoth through the flame litten 
gloom of carnage, and of the nude hero, Nelson, controlling 
Leviathan Southey swung round to a Tory fervour as crude and 
sentimental as his previous Jacobinism Coleridge hastened to argue 
aw ay his cosmopolitan theories and to set up patriotism in their stead 
as a necessarj accompaniment of manhood But it was from 
Wordsw Orth that the threat of mvasion struck the brightest sparks 
of inspiration and never was his genius so flawless as m the poems 
and sonnets which were more or less directly connected with the crisis 
ttordsworth, though lie had now come to love his country with 
all the strength of his soul, was no blmd patriot Even at the height 
of his enthusiasm for England he could bring against Jjer a terrible 
indictment and a sonnet, m which he admits that if anything good 
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were destined for Egypt, Greece, India or Afnca, England would 
step between, concludes with 

‘ Oh gnef that Earth’s beet hopes rest all with thee J ’ 

But his atfection is only the greater from its being that of “ a lover or 
a child ” He had visited IVance during the peace and come to the 
conclusion that whatever might be amiss with England, her enemy 
was far more abject, not only in physical but m spiritual desolation, 
“ equally a mnt of boots and men ”, 
and in Napoleon himself he could see only one of the meanest of 
mortals raised unworthily to supreme power Wordsworth 
believed that 

* by the soul 

Only, the Nations shall be and free ' , 
and he exhorted England to raise her o\m soul to the height demanded 
by her function as a “ bulwark for the cause of men ” He pined for 
the spirit of Milton , m 1805 he penned his austere Ode to Duty, 
and the year after, with the memory of Nelson in his mmd, drew 
the character of the Happy Warrior, the man who is equal to every 
emergency, because his law is reason end his prime care his moral 
being It was in the strength of this philosophy that Wordsworth 
called upon his countrymen to sink their differences in the resohe 
for victory or death 

Patriotism expressed itself m more tangible form than words , 
volunteers flocked to the colours in hundreds of thousands, Pitt 
himself taking his turn at dnllmg them These volunteers would 
probably have been useless enough in the field, owing to their complete 
lack of discipline, and it must be remembered that volunteering was 
frequently a convenient way of avoiding the much harder senice in 
the mihtia All along the thrcnlrncd coast sprang up the squat 
Mortello Towers which are still a feature of the landscape Elaborate 
plans were made for evacuating and wasting the country before the 
Grand Army’s advance. 

But the Grand Army never came, and was ncier hkclv to come, 
so long as our admirals knew their business In na^ al circles there 
was not the least nervousness about m\ asion Ls crvwliere the French 
fleets were closely blockaded, and Admiral Mahan in a famous 
passage has described how “those far distant, storm beaten ships* 
upon which the Grand Army ne\er looked, stood between it and the 
domination of the world ” That is a true and inspmting reflection 
but It must not be forgotten that these ships were, bv c%crv account 
that has come down to us, little better (ban floating hells, manned 
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by the press gang, b> 3 a\l dchv«r>» expedient by uhich 

poor men couM be compelled or cajoled to a bfe from vrhich the 
imagination shrinks Torture and serai starvation were the lot of the 
men ^/ho sa%ed England, and any attempt to escape was \isited 
b) the ghastly punishment of flogging round the fleet, which was 
usually the same thing as beating to death In no respect was the 
gap between the privileged classes and the poor so manifest as in the 
arm) and navy — the Black Prince would never have dreamed of 
treating his archers nor Cromwell his Ironsides as the seamen of 
Trafalgar and the soldiers whom romantic Napier describes as fighting 
with such majesty in the Peninsula were treated, day m and day out, 
as a matter of course, by the gentlemen who commanded them 
Napoleon, again m alliance with Spam, tned a desperate naval 
gamble which began with his Mediterranean fleet slipping out of 
Toulon mlo the Atlantic This move was eventually frustrated by 
the careful strategy of the British Admiralty Meanwhile Pitt, whom 
the general voice of the country had recalled to the helm, succeeded 
in his favourite expedient of forming an anti French coalition, but 
Napoleon, who at last recognised that the game of invasion was up, 
made a lightning march from Boulogne to the Danube and fell with 
annihilating might on the nearest of his new enemies It was the 
shattering of this coaUtion that broke the iron nerve of Pitt He had 
been cheered a little bj the news that Nelson had caught the principal 
French and Spanish fleet feebly trying to enter the Mediterranean, and 
had utterly overthrown it ofl Cape Trafalgar But when he heard o' 
Napoleon’s crowning victory of Austerhtz the steadfast statesman, 
still m the pnme of life, turned his face to the wall and died 
mvirmunng “ my country I how 1 leave my country 1 ” 

Alike m his lov e of England, but m every other respect a contrast 
to Pitt, was the supreme naval genius who died m the hour of victory 
of! Trafalgar Nelson, or Neilsen — for he was sijrung, of true. 
East Anglian Viking stock— was as much a man of the Emotional 
Revival as Burke or Colendge, and while he was a supreme product 
of its genius, he partook m no small measure of its weakness 
Outside the scope of his own calling, hts thought was so crude as to 
be almost childish , he cherished a sentimental Toryism that 
expressed itself m a passionate hatred of the French nation, and 
allowed him to act the part oT tyrant and hangman for tyrants at 
Naples If It IS pleasant to think of his asking his- flag captain for a 
kiss on his deathbed, vt is less pleasant to think of his prostituting 
his own and his country’s good name for the kisses of Emma, 
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L&d} Hamilton But as a sailor, he ttas what Wordsworth’s best 
sonnets and odes would ha\c been if translated into terms of action 
The nomanlic spirit produced nothtn|* nobler than the ptajer that 
he Nvrotc on the morning of his death, in which he not only prays for 
a great and glorious victory for the benefit of England and Europe 
in general, but also — what is more remarkable at such a time — that 
humanity after \tctorj might be the predominant feature m the 
British fleet To his duty, the duty hj mned by Wordsworth, he was 
wholly de\otcd, and he succeeded m communicating his spirit to 
thesp who sersed under him IIis captains, as he truly remarked, 
were a ** band of broUiers **. As a fighter he had grasped the secret, 
which Chatham had possessed but which his son never acquired, of 
being all out to win Nothing short of annihilation would satisfy 
him , he concentrated on the business of victory at sea with as over 
whelming a determination as Napoleon on land And with the British 
ships and seamen, as with the Grand Army, the rest folowcd 

7 

Wheels or Victory 

The struggle with France turned Europe into a cockpit for a 
generation Armies marched backwards and forwards, entering every 
important capital m turn The manhood of the nations was drained 
by conscription, and when so many were wanted m barracks 
it was no time to build factories 

In England alone was it possible for the ordmary citizen to regard 
the war with the detachment of a spectator His battles were fought 
by professional armies on alien soil He considered himself as mightily 
patriotic If he evaded the mihtia ballot by a little playmg at soldiers 
among the volunteers Sport as usual might have been taken for the 
motto of the squires, business as usual for that of the self made 
manufactifrers And business throve all the more m proportion to 
the cripphng of our Ckintmental rivals It was, not far short of the 
literal truth that England was becoming the workshop of the irorld 

It was in textiles, and particularly in the comparatively new cotton 
mdustry, that the most striking advance was made Our oldest 
manufacture, that of wool cloth, which was more bound bj time 
honoured methods and regulations, lagged m the wake of its younger 
rival Even m cotton the adoption of the new machinery and 
particularly of the power loom, was a more gradual process than 
summary accounts of the Industrial Revolution might lead us to 
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suppose It was only bj slow stages that the old domestic workers 
were forced out of their cottages into the factories, and the most 
sweeping transformation of all was destined to follow the advent of 
the railw aj The \ iclory ov er Napoleon w as that of a countr> still 
mainlj agncultural 

But when all allowances are made, the advance was striking 
enough to constitute, even by the time of Waterloo, a phenomenon 
unprecedented in historj Wc have onlj to contrast the 3 million 
pounds of imported cotton in 1781, the j ear of \ orktown, with the 
19 millions of J793 our first jear of the Bcvolutionarj War, and the 
132 roiUions of the bumper >ear 1810 when Napoleon’s Continental 
System was at its height, and Europe laj at his feet In the darkest 
time of all, between the naval roulimes of 1707 and the ovcrtlirow 
of the second anti French coalition in 1800, these imports of raw 
cotton almost exactly doubled, owing to Whilncj’s invention of the 
saw gin which for the first lime enabled us to utilize cotton from 
America No other industry could rival such figures ns these, but 
the general rate of progress may be parliallj gauged b) the fact that 
the official combined value of imports and exports in the year of 
Waterloo is about twice that of 170C and four times that of 1783, 
though the depreciation of the pound renders these figures somewhat 
less striking than would at first appear ^ 

W hen a nation is fighting for its life all other considerations have 
to yield to the supreme object of beating the enemy Judged by this 
standard the Industrial Revolution was a heaven sent windfall 
But from a higher standpoint than that of immediate necessity, it 
may well be questioned whether it was not a supreme misfortune 
that a time of such vital transition should have been one m which 
attention and energy were olmost wholly diverted from the supreme, 
constructive necessity of adapting our civilization to a rev olutionary 
change of conditions 

It is hard to blame our governing class IVhen Napoleon’s 
privateers were taking merciless toll of our shipping when Europe 
was being* dragooned into one vast boycott of our goods, when 
taxation was rising from an annual figure of under ID to one of over 
71 millions It was not surprising these worthy gentlemen should 
have been content with pulling through victoriously and letting 
domestic problems solve themselves The French Revolution 
had opened a path of association in their minds between reforms and 
guillotines And the blind faith that by flinging the reins on the neck 
‘ See Cunningliam s Grtwlh c/ Engluh Industry and Cbmmeree Appendix F 
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of competition we should induce God, or the natural order of things, 
to come to our rescue, was thoroughly in harmony with the com 
fortahlc cightccntli century philosophy in whose atmosphere such 
minds had been formed 

Thus it came about that the firstfruits of man's increased 
command over nature were a misery and degradation such as it would 
be hard to parallel at any time m our history It is not that the. worst 
horrors of factory life could not be matched by instances of sweating 
and tyranny during the first half of the eighteenth century, but the 
more or less sporadic brutality of a brutal age is negligable in 
comparison with a system affecting \ast and increasing masses o 
the population, and destined to alter the whole complexion of 
national life 


8 

Irclakd to the Act or Union 
The situation that the triumph of the Volunteers hod crested in • 
Ireland was one that might weU have appalled the most liberal* j 
minded of English patnots, for it could hardly fail to eventuate in 
complete Irish independence, the undoing of centuries of conquest 
and the placing on England's flank end sea-communications of uhat 
might only too probably turn out to be an active enemy At present 
all this was masked by the fact that thougli the Irish Legis a ure 
was nominally mdependent. it was representative of a Protestant ana 
Anglicized minority, and was amenable to governmental corruption 
file executive was appointed by the Crown, which meant the ng is 
Ministry, and it did not represent the wishes of the Irish Patliamen 
This, so long as it lasted, was a fau-ly comfortable state of things, 
but that It could be a permanent arrangement the slightest knowledge 
of English history would have shown to be impossible The con ro 
of the purse must always, ultimately, place the executive at 
of the legislature unless the executive has sufficient power e m i 
to override law and Parliament at once To trust permanently to 
corruption was to build on the sand Sooner or later the rising i 
of Irish patriotism must break down the barriers of re igious 
ascendency , sooner or later Ireland must be governed by an ns 
ministry, responsible to the Irish nation, with complete eontro o 
home and foreign policy, and only the person of the Sovereign m 
common between her and England And it soon became apparw 
that even this bond of union might be snapped, since when George 
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>vent mad, the Insh Parliament promptly asserted its right to give 
full rojal powers to the Prince Regent, though these were >Yithheld 
in England There was obviously no reason why Ireland should not 
some da> assert her right to a King of her own choice 

It must therefore hove been obvious that the arrangement of on 
independent Irish Parliament and on English executive could not 
be permanent, and must cither eventuate m an independent Ireland 
or a resumption bj England of some, at least, of the powers that the 
Volunteers had compelled her to relinquish Perhaps the wisest, 
and certainly the boldest and most generous view of the situation 
vas that of the Whig left wing, as represented by Fox, who would 
ha\ c franhly conceded to Ireland the utmost measure^ of hbcrtj , who 
would ha^e rejoiced in her being ^vemed by Insh notions and 
according to Irish prejudices, m the faith that, as he expressed it, 
“ the more she is under Irish government the more she will be bound 
to English interests '* 

To the anxious and opportumsl patriotism of Pitt, the youth 
crushed by the awful iesponsibiht> for England’s destinies, this simple 
policy of abandoning all control over a people embittered by centuries 
of wrong and of trusting to their generosity seemed too desperate 
a gamble The intensity as well os the narrowness of his English 
patriotism made him regard with unconcealed apprehension the 
rebirth of patriotism m Iceland He had no clear cut solution of the 
problem, and his desire was to proceed cautiously with as much 
generosity as was safe, and not to despise the aid of corruption in 
maintaining England's power and safety Pitt’s aims may have been 
lower than those professed b> Fox, but he at least pursued them with 
single hearted dei otion To his practical mind, the most effective 
tie betw een a free England and a free Ireland would be one of trade, 
and he was ready to assent to a series of proposals, that passed the 
Irish Parliament for mutual concessions amounting to a permanent 
eeonomio union 

Unfoitunately the short sighted greed of the English 
manufacturers, which had stood m the way of any mitigation of 
economic tjTanny so long as England hod had Ireland at her mercy, 
was by no means lessened by the fact that the predominant partner 
had been brought to reason by the threat, " Free Trade or This I ” 
Even before the proposals could be submitted to the Parliament at 
Westminster a dismal dogged howl of “ pockets m danger *’ had gone 
up to Heaven What was worse still. Fox and his migs, seeing the 
opportunity of scoring over their youthful supplanter, threw their 
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\\ith all these disad\antaBes, Grattan’s Parliament succeeded m 
accomplishing wonders for Ireland during its brief tenure of power 
Since It had no control oa er the exeebtn e. its reforms could onl> be 
accomplished by statute, but e\en in England of the eighteenth 
centur), the legislature had controlled the most tn\ial and transient 
affairs m this somewhat cumbrous •wa> The Dublin Parliament, 
whateser its faults maj ba\e been, was one of the most mtcnselj 
vital assemblies of which it is piKsible to conceive Eloquence 
attained a level of fantastic and exuberant splendour Invectives 
of unmeasured violence were hurled across the floor of the House bj 
gentlemen who would light heartcdlj face each others’ fire at twclv e 
paces next morning (it was not etiquette to hesitate over jour aim), 
and would be all the belter friends for it aflcrwards “ I have here 
some excellent pills to cure a cough,” once remarhed SirDojlc Roche, 
producing a handful of bullets for the benefit of members who were 
stifling lus periods in the time honoured Parliomcntarj fashion 
One IS inclined to suspect that all this quickwitted impetuosity 
was not unconnected with that instabihtj which has ever been the 
besetting weakness of the Celt It would have been well for Ireland 
if the most glorious bursts of Irish eloquence less frequently bore 
such titles as ” Flood’s invective against Grattan ” and ” Grattan’s 
invective against Flood” Irish patriots have too frequently been 
each others worst enemies 

For all that, Grattan’s Parliament legislated vigorously, even 
brilliantlj The constitutional edifice was crowned by bringing 
Irish into harmony with English practice by a Mutiny Act valid for 
two 5 ears only, and by making the judges irremovable except by 
Parliament The tj ranmes of the Penal Laws w ere one by oneremov ed, 
and Catholics were put on the level of their fellow citizens in all 
but the chgibihtj for important offices under the government and 
seats in Parliament An immense stimulus was given to Irish trade 
and industry by a strong protective system worked m the interests 
of Ireland She was non able to speak in the gate with her economic 
mals, England included, and to provide a reasonable measure of 
security for capital invested m Irish industry In almost every depart 
ment there was an industrial boom, the Imen trade advanced by 
giant strides, cotton struggled bravely forward m the teeth of 
Lancashire competition and dumping, Insb fishermen carried on 
their craft on both sides of the Atlantic , brewing receiv cd a mighty 
impetus , the lovely glass of Waterford not only acquired a European 
fame but was sedulously copied by the best foreign manufacturers 
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' Above all agnculturc, which u the real key industry of Ireland, 
was stimulated po^^e^fully by careful protection and encouragement 
The amount of Avaste land that was reclaimed made it possible for 
the cattle trade to be maintained, while the j icld of agnculturc was 
multiplied many times oAcr and — what was not of such good omen — 
population and rents multiplied, too Ireland, however, did not 
take kindly to the Industrial Revolution , only m the cotton 
industry — ^and that imperfectly — was any serious attempt made to 
adopt modem improvements , no great manufactunng towns sprang 
up, nor was the Irish mist thickened by the smoke of innumerable 
factory chimneys 

Nevertheless, whetlier we appeal to the dry evidence of statistics — 
so ably marshalled by Mr George O’Bnen — or the eloquent 
encomiums of patriots m Parbament, this time of Irish freedom was 
one of unexampled prosperity Perbops the greatest benefits of this 
were reaped by those possessing capit^, but, to quote Mr O’Brien’s 
authoritative summary, “ while the condition of the labouring classes 
did not progress as rapidly as that of other sections of the community, 
it Was by no means stationary This is proved by (o) the increased 
taxable capacity of the peasantry, and (h) the increase in the average 
consumption of imported commodities ” 

It was fitting that this brief effulgence of Irish freedom should 
have seen Dublin at its greatest splendour as a capital The time 
of Grattan’s Parliament was also that of the architect Gandon, who 
was to Dublin what the Woods had been to Bath The two glories 
with which his genius adorned the Liffey, the Custom House and the 
Four Courts, have been reserved for the patriots of a later generation 
to bum and shell to rum 

But the glory was all too short lived It had not the elements of 
permanence, and a corrupt and Protestant Parbament could not for 
ever strike the balance between English soAcreignty and Irish 
freedom A change was bound to come, and was hastened on by the 
repercussions of the French Revolution It was in the Protestant 
North East that Repubbean prmciples took the strongest hold, and 
Thomas Paine’s RtghU of Sian was espectaUy popular in Belfast,, 
There emerges at this time a young Inshman called HVoIfe Tone, of 
a pecubady dangerous type, recklessly brave entirely free from 
scruples, burning with an inextinguishable hatred of England and 
imbued with Repubbean principles very different from the aristocratic 
loyalty of men bke Grattan This Sinn Feiner m everything but the 
name was mstnimental m foundinc a Society of Umted Irishmen 
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at first mainly Protestant in composition and aiming at a union of 
all creeds and a thorough going Parlmmcntar> reform, but tending 
more ami more, os time <icnt on and the goicmraenl fronned on 
Ireland'*'''''”’ ''P“Wican]!in and an independent 

The Boicmmcnt at home and in Ireland was now faced nilh a 
problem of the utmost dcheacy Should it pursue the bold and liberal 
pohej of securing the lojaltv of Ireland bj admitting her Catholic 
majonU to full political equality Mith their Protestant neighbours » 
to keep them in permanent subjection might be to drive them into 
the arms of their old allies the hrencli But to admit them to the 
fmnehise and to Parliament might be to give over Ireland to the rule 
Of those m whom centuries of wrong had planted the bitterest hatred 
of Enghnd, It might mean having a hostile and praeticallv 
mdependerit Ireland on our flank in the great European struggle 
The Irish Parliament, the privileged representatives of a privilemd 

who'."r' Pfolestant than Put and liis ministers 

who so far leaned towards a Liberal polic> as pmctically to force on 

Id m Pa'!'” "''' 

To a minister less opportunist in his methods than Pitt it would 

ST'cathol" T"'"' ‘I'ws far along the road 

dmw b i naf 0"'> Illogical, but loo late to 

draw back, that a condition of things in which a Cntbolic electorate 
was compelled to choose representatives of another rSion , 
patently absurd to end in anything but further eoneessforor d:sasle°r“ 

did indeed seem as if full emancipation were about to 
accomplished fact, for Earl Fitswiliiam. one of the most hbere, o"f 
he group ofWhigs who seceded to the Government party, was sent 

eras Lord Lieutenantto carry, as the Catholics confidently ex peeled 

thispoheylofruilion Bat Fitzwdham-smstruetions were vague and 1^ 

ad against him all the corrupt influences of Protestant as^nd*. 
e mortally offended the pon erful Beresford connection and tn ’ 
mvitcd the enmity of that most formidable of the rTacU„„l 
Chancellor Pitzgibbon The ministry left him in the lur^la 
'^as recalled amid the lamentations of an Ireland that c 
cf^eipation dashed from her bps Heneefo-rtVe^ertL"' 

Meanwhile an ominous fissure was betnnninn tr. t. 

the Catholic majority and the Protestant garrison m the Northt^t" 
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Catholic Emancipation had an ugly sound for men nhosc privileged 
position depended on their monopoly of political power They saw 
themsehes faced with the prosj>cct of being at the mercy of an 
overwhelming majority, whom they despised and who did not love 
them The republican jubilation vnth which they had hailed the fall 
of thcUoslille changed to horror when the devolution disclosed its 
true nature, and a new bom ]o>a]t> to England sprang up m answer 
to the threat of a French landing m Ireland The United Irishmen 
were now a powerful and dangerous secret society of republican 
Levellers, and excited nothing but hostility among an oligarchy who 
were fast beginning to discover iJiat their interests ns well ns their 
affections were bound up with the English connection 

The tragedy liastens to a chmax The land hunger of the 
Catholics, now stimulated by the repeal of the Penal Laws, excited 
the /ears and wflawed the hatred of the Protestants, the old 
Cromwellian formula “To Hell or Connaught” was revived, a 
competition of outrages ended m a pitched battle of the ” Diamond " 
in Armagh, between Protestant ** Peep o’ Day Bo>s ” and Catholic 
“Defenders”, and as its immediate sequel the first of the Orange 
Lodges was formed Tlic two nations of Ireland, which English 
oppression had forced into a temporary union, were now tom asunder, 
not again to be united 

Nothing was left but the arbitrament of the sword England was 
fighting for her life and Ireland was w orking up for a rebellion Troops 
were emplojed to terrorize the country and lived at free quarters 
on the inhabitants Torture and outrage were the order of the day, 
and the noble Abercromby who, ns commander m chief m Ireland, 
tried to restore decency and disciphnc, was forced to resign and was 
superseded by the ferocious Lake The rebellion broke out 
prematurely, a pitiful, sporadic affair, stained by fearful cruelty and 
suppressed with a cruelty more fearful still The old Volunteers, 
who had ever behaved with the chivalry of gentlemen, were succeeded 
by a Protestant yeomanry who behaved like savages Germans were 
imported to give the Irishmen — and women — a taste of their methods 
of war Ireland was bludgeoned into submission and lay lielpless, 
but with an inextinguishable bitterness in her heart 

There was now only one solution of the difficulty fraught with the 
least hope of success To leave Ireland under a free Parliament, with 
an electorate the majority of whom hated England worse than the 
French did, w ould now have been plain madness But to hav e behav ed 
as France, or any other Continental power would have done m the 
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same circumstances, to ha\e sent that Parliament packing and 
imposed our rule bj force of arms, ssos so contrarj to all English 
trid ilions os to he unthinkable en to the most s lolcnt reaclionarj 
E\cn in the %\orst da>s of the eighteenth centurj, Fngland liad 
tyrannized bv law, had respected the forms of Ireland’s freedom and 
not openh treated her as a conquered pro\ince The English 
Parliament had solemnlj confirmed the full lilierties granlctl to 
Ireland m 1782 , it Ixad express!) abrogated its on n pon ers of taking 
themaiias Therefore n hates erpolics nas to lie pursiictl the assent 
of tlic Irish Parliament must somchon be secured But if one thing 
could be more certain than another »t was that that proud and hriUiant 
bodj would not, of its own unbiassed choice, \ole owaj its own 
existence 

The pohej which Pitt non determined to put through nos one 
that had been free!) mooted for several jcars past lie would not 
take awav the rights of Irishmen to send representatircs to a free 
Parliament, but it should be to the Parliament at Westminster 
and not that of Dublin— the whole British Isles should, m fact, be 
treated os one self governing unit So far as constitutional logic is 
concerned there was nothing more undemocratic in the idea of an 
Irish mmontv being outvoted m a Parliament of the United Kingdom 
than m the then existing supremaej of a Protestant Parliament 
m a Catholic island or m what would certainly sooner or later have 
eventuated — the complete domination of a Catholic majoritv at 
Dublin over a Protestant mmontj A legislate e union seemed the 
one v>aj of escape from the impossible situotion that had existed 
since the triumph of the Volunteers Pitt sincerely hoped that it 
might be for the good of all parties m Ireland It would in the long 
run be the safeguard of the Protestants against the inevitable 
Catholic Emancipation and os for the Catholics it would remove 
the great objection to that reform which according to Pitt’s 
intention should be the immediate sequel to the union 

Among the Catholics and particularly among the hierarchy, tlic 
project of Union — on the understanding that Emancipation was to 
follow — did receive a good- deal of support, and was certainly not 
felt as any intolerable grievance But the Protestants ivho viere 
aftenvards to make the maintenance of the Union a matter of life 
or death were almost solid against it and in the Irish Commons 
the members who reallj believ ed m it might almost hav e been counted 
on the fingers of one hand Wlien the scheme was first put before 
them despite all the fair and fend means that the government could 
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employ, the bill was thrown back in their faces, amidst general 
rejoicing 

But Pitt was not to be put off so easily Master wirepuller as he 
was, and sincerely con\inccd that what he proposed was vital for 
the safety of the nation he was piloting through a long and exhausting 
war, he went calmly about overcoming the resistance of the Irish 
Parliament in the only v> ay he could possibly have done so, by bribing 
it into assent It was certainly not pleasant for a patriot and a 
gentleman — and Pitt was both — to condescend to such work, but 
nations fighting for their lives cannot always afford to dispense with 
the plea of the end justifying the means The dirty business was 
efficiently and successfully accomplished and the odium of it has 
fastened on to a talented young pohtieian, of Scottish Irish stock, 
now rising into fame, and the chosen instrument of Pitt’s policy — 
Lord Castlereagh Poor Castlereagh, an honourable and humane 
man, who devoted his great abilities to the service of England and 
worked himself out of mmd and life in her cause, possessed one of 
those temperaments to which that of almost every Englishman is 
antipathetic His intellect was ruthlessly logical, without a tmge of 
sentiment or a salt of humour, and he concealed his feelings under 
a well mannered reserve that never for a moment thawed , If 
corruption was, m his opinion, the right and necessary course, he 
would go about it without any fuss or sentiment His colleague m 
the business was the Lord Lieutenant Cornwallis, a typically English 
soldier and country gentleman, but Cornwallis, though he had his 
hands just as deep in corruption as Castlereagh, saved his face with 
posterity by grumbling and sentimentabzing about the part he had 
to play Castlereagh, who omitted to make this trifling sacrifice to 
the gods of John Bull will probably go down to the end of time as the 
villain of the piece 

The bribes were taken and the Insh Parliament voted itself out 
of an existence which that vote went far to prove its unworthiness 
to enjoy It w as now time to give the Union the best, and in fact its 
only chance of success, by crowning Pitt’s policy with Catholic 
Emancipation But in the tragedy nf Ireland it seemed as if nothing 
was ever fated to go right The arch reactionary Fitzgibbon, now 
Earl of Clare, who had powerfully supported the Union, was furious 
at the idea of its being coupled with Emancipation, and popred 
poison not for the first time, into the ears of the obstmate old King, 
who had always abhorred the idea of Emancipation, and was now 
persuaded that by granting it he would be violating his coronation 
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oath Unfortunate!) this contention, uhich >vas supported by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was by no means unplausible, and the 
fault laj m the unchristian and bigoted declaration that every 
sovereign was forced to take on assuming the crown To George’s 
simple ideas of honour on oath, Abus solemnly sworn, was to be 
obejed in the spirit and the letter, and not to be honoured m the 
breach for anj reasons of State, however cogent W hen Dundas 
urged that the ministers would take the responsibility, the King 
scornfully repudiated what he called “ Scotch metaphysics ” 

Accordingly the poor old man, with the shadow of approaching 
insanity already darkening his counsels, opposed with a passionate 
doggedness the ministerial policy Pitt wlio had certainly come to 
an honourable understanding with the Catholics, even if he had 
given them no explicit promise about Emancipation, had not the 
heart to force matters to extremities against his old master, so he 
salved his conscience by bringing to an end his long term of office, 
and he was followed in hts resignation by the two chief agents of his 
policy, Cornwallis and Castlereagh The cup of Emancipation was 
thus again dashed from Ireland’s lips, and though the poor, exhausted 
country was sunk m on almost unprotesting apathy, the chance of 
making the Union a success was gone forever But Ireland was not 
so helpless as she seemed She was fairly and would one day be more 
than fairlj represented at \\ estminster, and so considerable a minority 
of members as she sent was bound, once it became Catholic and 
national, sooner or lafer to impose its will by holding the balance of 
power between English parties 


The War of Attrition 

After Trafalgar the struggle with Napoleon enters on a new 
phase The threat of mv asion has, for the time, lost its terror , 
England has decisu ely established her command of the sea On the 
other hand, the shattering of the Third Coalition at Austerhtz has 
given France an overwhelming military superiority on the Continent 
and to all appearance established the power of Napoleon upon 
impregnable foundations 

Now, if he had realized it, was the Emperors opportunity to 
«tablish a lasting and glorious peace with his supreme enemy 
’’uch a peace was his for the asking After Pitt’s death a mixed 
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ministry, predominantly tVhig in composition and with Foe at the 
Foreign Office, came into power Foe, with the hand of death upon 
him, cherished two noble objects— pence and the abolition of the 
Slave Trade Negotiations were opened on a generous and, as some 
English patriots might have feared, a ruinous basis Napoleon was 
to keep what he had conquered, and not onlj had he now got such a 
France as Louis XIV had hardly dared to dream of, but Ins will was 
practically supreme throughout Italy and the Catholic Sout o 
Germany But his infatuated matenahsm grasped at Sicily for his 
brother Joseph, whom he had made King of Naples His astonishing 
Ignorance of sea power bhnded him to the fact that Sicily wou 
an even surer death trap for any army or government ““‘‘le to 
England than Egypt had been for the unfortunate troops he had led 
and abandoned there Fox, to whom office had brought a seme o 
responsibility that he had lacked m opposition, clung to Sicily m 
Its worthless yet friendly Bourbon government with invincible 
obstinacy, nor did he allow himself to be tricked by ‘h' 
Talleyrand’s efforts to separate ns from our ally Russia And M, 
with the infatuated folly of matenahsm, Napoleon wantonly com 
mitted himself to a fight to a finish with a power that was ‘'““'Jd ‘ 
wear him down in the long run For it was now a contest of he 
sword against the machine, and against the sword the machine was 
protected by a wooden wall 

Wiat Napoleon’s limited vision could see, he saw with 
ordinary lucidity The one way now in which he could touch Engla 
was to rum her trade, and EngUnd’s trade depended on her jnarhe s 
England he visualized as a nation of shopkeepers and if al 
customers refused to patronize the shop, that shop 'i%ould be ™ 

He could not wreck the shop, though he had tried, but the custo 
he could get at and bully into withdrawing their custom Unfort 
nately England was now in a position equnalcnt to that occ p 
by the only general store in a remote ^^Hage whose inhabitants are 
absolutely dependent upon it for t!.c conveniences and c>en some ^ 
the necessities of hfe In consequence the strong man, w lo 
access to the shop, is certain to be regarded os a < yigerous 
against whose orders and person it is in e%er) ys in cres 
combine In these circumstances the strong man must a« 

such thorough and repeated thrashings to c\ erj bo<l> m le ' 

that they will go about hungry and m rags sooner than run le i 
of his wrath Furthermore the strong man must neglect lus own^ 
busmess and take the trouble and expense of policing »e " 
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Milage, an intolerable strain unless the shop has to close its doors 
m a ser> short time 

Hus IS the altematise that Napoleon preferred to that of going 
without an unattainable and worse than useless conquest. The 
mad attempt to take England l>\ direct assault had failed like the 
c\en madder one to turn her flank m the Kast He now clicerfully 
undertook the task of stars mg her out bs coercing the rest of Europe 
He started by half forcing, half bribing. Prussia into n nominal state 
o{ w&r v.ith England, and then, when he chcerfulU offered the 
alrcadj accepted bribe, IHnoser, back to hngland as a pawn in his 
negotiations, he at Kst goaded the limesening King of Prussia into 
svar in concert with Russia, annihilated her main arms on the Saale 
as he had annihilated the Austrians the jear lx;forc on the Danube, 
and then, after occupsing Uerim, pressed forward to a bloods and 
doubtful campaign on the froren plains of Poland, a campaign srhich 
might base ended his career could Austria hise summoned up the 
courage to fall on his communications It was from Berlin that he 
proclaimed his blockade of England, that it svas his intention to 
consert into a European bo)cott of her goods The French nas’y 
had orders to cease from operations on a grand scale, and desole 
Itself to a ruthless war, largely carried on by pnvotcers, against 
British commerce 

Mcanselule m sshat spirit sras England facing a situation more 
alarming than that which had broken the steadfast heart of Pitt? 
Ho^ it struck ^\o^dsworth mav be judged from his sonnet in 
Npsember, 18 QG 

Snothcr jear* — another deadly Wow ' 

Snothcr mlghtv empire ovcrtlirown* 

And SSe are left, or shall be left atone 
1 he lait that dare to atruz^le with the 1 oe 
Tm welt * from ll li day forward we #halt know 
That in ourselves our safety mu%t be snufjht 
Thai b) OUT right hands ll must be ivrouchl , 

That we must stand unpropped or be laid l>w 

O d'utari whom such foretaste doth not clicrr 
tSc sliall exult if tiicy who rule the tniid 
De men who hold Its many blessings desr 
Wise valiant upright, not a serMle ban I 
ttlio ore to judge of danger which they ftar 
And honour svhich they do not underston ! ' 

In face of these noble lines it is astonishing to record that by the 
bulk ot Englishmea the seriousness ol the situation Mas scarcelv 
appreciated at all The hunger for peace, uhich had hailed the 
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inglorious truce of 1801 with transports of joy, was no longer acute, 
and Fox’s negotiations excited no very fervent interest Prize 
fighting and foxhunting, balls and dinners went on as usual, and 
statesmen were more concerned m -sconng points in the party game 
than in getting the better of the enemy In recent years an immense 
mass of correspondence has come to light from the archives ° ^ ® 
Grenville family at Dropmote, and when we read of the ceaseless 
petty intrigue that was going on between different factions and 
personages of importance, the wonder is how under such leadenhip 
ue could ever have put up a successful fight against the centralized 
and intensely efficient despotism opposed to us 

The " Ministry of All the Talents", as the coalition was caUcd 
that now governed the country, did all it could to lose us the war 
By Its grudging and cheeseparmg support it succeeded m "ting 
our last ally, Russia, into the arms of the enemy It missed a golden 
opportunity during the desperately contested w inter campaign m 
East Prussia m 1800-7, of turmng the scales "“1’°“°" 

sending a British Expeditionary force to the Baltic 
■t frittered our strength away in petty or mercenary operations tnai 
were not even justified by success It anticipated a more disastrous 
failure by supporting Russia with a naval diversion through the 
Dardanelles, which merely resulted m our ships being badly knochen 
about before they could get out again It occupied Alexandria ano 
lost it It was m particular, obsessed with the notion that we nan 
discovered a commercial paradise in South and Centra ^ . 

one enterprising manufacturer actually sent a consignmen ° ® “ 
to Bio-and it was not till we had sotfered a 

we realized that it was one thing for Spanish and half bre ” . . 

to want to be free from the mother country, but quite a i 
thing for them to w ant to be pert of the iJntish Empire 

^^^^en the coming of spring permitted Napoleon to man . 
he had little difficulty in felling on the Russian arm) and dnung 
part of It into the nver Alle at Fnedland A meeting ^ 
upon arranged between Napoleon and the Tsar at Ti $i , an ^i 
concluded an alliance which laid Western Europe at Ihapo con * 
and made Russia herself an accomplice in the bovcolt o . 

It might have done even worse bv giving the Emperor a e an 
commanding another fleet capable of challenging Fng is » suprom • 

foritwas partofNapolcon sdesigntouschisovcrwhclming an po 

* The stflesy that Lord Fisher woull h-ve adoplrd Sfla.l Cerman, «n 
lOl* under much lc*» promising cireumstances 
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to possess himself of the Portuguese and Danish fleets How much 
of this design was knonn to the English nunistry, a Torj combina* 
tion that had replaced " All the Talents is uncertain. Historians 
haic speculated as to the source from which the gosemment 
ascertained the secret articles of the treat) between Napoleon and 
the Tsar, and particular!) that relating to the former’s seizure of 
the Danish fleet But among all the documents that have come to 
light in the interval, there is none that proves such a disclosure ever 
to have been made It would not have needed the deductive powers 
of a Sherlock Holmes to have realized the danger without an) 
disclosure at all 


The Foreign Oflice at tins time was occupied by Canning, of Anti- 
Jacobin fame, and upon n horn the mantle of his friend and confidant 
Pitt was generally supposed to have fallen Tins brilliant and 
ambitious man is one of those characters about whom it is customary 
to indulge either in uncritical eulogy or an equally uncritical censure 
A self made man, he was alwa)s something of an adventurer, his 
restless egotism was constantly impelhng him to push his own 
interests at all costs, and tended at tunes to sink the statesman m 
the political schemer The caddish mingue that he carried on to 
get nd of his unsuspecting colleague, Costlereagh, was rewarded— 
Irish fashion — with a bullet in the thigh Canning also had some of 
that peculiar hardness that is associated with the self made man and, 
particular!), with the self made Tory He was brutal and biting 
m his opposition and it is characteristic of him that he was among 
the opponents of legal protection for animals 

At the same time Canning was, after Pitt’s death, the one among 
all our statesmen who was capable of opposing ideas as well as force 


to the Napoleonic tyranny It was not for nothing that he had 
started his career as the upholder of the British Constitution against 
Jacobm leiellers He saw, svjth the intuition of genius, what was 
T*,^aa?M:-dh'a'iur<B-mVr«:Vcrog:^iB wft’nTrance Bnglis'h c onstitutionfll ' 
principles b om gU he English Common Law, were on trial qfjbattle 
against the centralized dispoKirnTthat the Caesars had imposed on 
their world, and that ^pokon was-busy imposing on his Canning 
certainly never went so far as to visualize the struggle as— what m 
essence it was-one between the principles of the Common Law 
and those of the CodiNapohon, or Ro man La w But he clearlv 
saw that the liberties of Europe were at stake, and that the verv 
nalure of the British Constitution was to stand for liberties Men 
like Castlereagh and, for that matter, most of the Tory ministers. 
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were as little concerned with liberties as they were with liberty 
They were playing the game for their side, for Britain, against 
heavy odds, and they meant to play it for all it was worth because 
thej were British It follows that Canning, /Vnti Jacobin though 
he was, could not take the reactionary and inelastic new of the 
constitution that was now fashionable among his Tory colleagues 
More and more did he come to regard it as tljnsmic and continually 
de^ eloping, more and more did he come to realize that its very spirit 
was that of freedom. 

Canning’s worst qualities no less than his genius were displayed 
in his dealings with the little state of Denmark, upon the information 
or suspicion of Napoleon’s designs upon her small and dismantled 
fleet lying up in Copenhagen Harbour Denmark had hitherto 
honourably upheld her neutrality and professed herself ready still 
to do so, but Canning had decided that where the safety of England 
was concerned there ivas nothing for it but to hack through 
Accordingly our unwilling diplomatic representatives were driven, 
with bullying precipitancy, to demand the fleet, and when this was 
quite properly refused, the Bnlish, who had withheld aid till too 
late from their ally the Tsar, descended on the devoted capital in 
overwhelming force and pitilessly shelled it into submission Castle 
reagh, now War Minister, cheerfully proposed to our military 
commander that he (should deliberately find excuse for violating 
the terms of t^e surrender in order to achieve the doubtful advantage 
of leaving our army locked up in the island of Zealand but this 
Lord Cathcart, like an officer and a gentleman, refused to do, much 
to the annoyance of Canning Judgments on this affair wll alwiys 
differ between those who believe that it is better to violate any 
standards of generosity or fair dealing rather than run the least 
risk, and those who believe that everything should be sacrificed before 
honour 

The situation now resolved itself mto a duel between Napoleon 
carrying it with a high hand on the Continent, and England carrjung 
it with scarcely less high land on the ocean, a procedure that 
ultimately involi ed her in a pitiful, inglorious, and useless war with 
the United States But the Emperor, materialist that he was, could 
not perceive that the war that had brought his armies to the Niemen 
had lost him more than he had gained For one thing, he was 
committed to holding dorni an unwilhng Prussia, and to watching 
an Austria which was only waiting for the moment of revenue 
This compelled him to keep a large army continually in being on his 
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Eastern front in Gcrroany. For another thing, his Continental 
System \sas such an unmitigated nuisance to everybody concerned, 
that it was only by active coercion or the fear of it that he could get 
it enforced. The village bully, to revert to our old analogj', was 
engaged in driving his neighbours away from tlie village shop. 

'Hicre was an even deeper sense in which Napoleon had placed 
himself at a disadvantage. The sentiment of nationality, of the 
right of every' people to choose its own government, had given the 
French Revolution its invincible elan. Annies of men determined 
to be free had been pitted against the hirelings of Kings, and nothing 
could check them. I3ut now there had long ceased to be any 
immediate threat to the safety' of France. Her armies were strung 
out far beyond her borders, living on the coui^ry, and imposing on 
iron y’oke upon peoples alien in blood and ideas. As the ardour of 
the French people, rigidly struggling to be free, began to wane, 
that of her enemies began to awaken. The very Kings, reactionary 
and untcachable as most of them were, became symbolic of freedom, 
centres of national aspiration. Even Prussia began to .democratize 
her land system and her armies ; even under the shadow cast by 
the wings of the Hapsburg Double Eagle was the word Fatherland 
breathed. The national spirit that had oil along sustained England 
was now beginning to spread to other countries, and this, in the vision 
of those who had eyes to sec, gave her a winning advantage. 

Such Was the vision of Canning. In the newly started Quortcriy 
Revieio he argued that the power of Napoleon depended less on his 
own strength than on the weakness of his enemies, and that it was 
time for cottage and palace to unite in a supreme national struggle 
against his tyranny. Wordsworth, sonnetizing in the Miltonian v 
Vein, invoked the spirit of liberty wherever, throughout Europe, it 
showed signs of awakening. His enthusiasm occasionally exceeded 
his knn.wle4?e fif Ah? eis wibav .Vv? »tnfu\r a .hww , 3 / Ahr »Trau’ 
King of Sweden, but he had the root of the matter, and gave a nobler 
expression to England’s cause, and Europe’s, than any other English- 
man. He was perpetually dwelling on the inward calm, the fount 
of strength that belongs to men and nations at peace with and true 
to themselves. 

*• O'erwtening statesmen have too long relied 

On fleets and armies aod external wealth : 

But from trithin proceeds a nation’s health. ...” 

His is the very opposite to the Napoleonic spirit of reckoning power 
by huge armies and extent of territory. Napoleon himself is to 
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were os little concerned with liberties ns they were with liberty 
They were ploying the game for their side, for Britain, against 
heavy odds, and they meant to play it for all it was worth because 
thej were British It follotra that Canning, Anti Jacobin though 
he was, could not take the reactionary and inelastic \iew of the 
constitution that iras now fashionable among Ins Tory colleagues 
More and more did he come to regard tt as djnamic and continually 
developing, more and more did he come to reahze that its very spirit 
was that of freedom 

Canning’s worst qualities no less than his genius were displayed 
in his dealings with the little state of Denmark, upon the information 
or suspicion of Napoleon’s designs upon her small and dismantled 
fleet lying up m Copenhagen Harbour Denmark had hitherto 
honourably upheld her neutrality and professed herself ready still 
to do so, but Canning had decided that where the safety of England 
vras concerned there was nothing for it but to hack through 
Accordingly our unw-dlmg diplomatic representatives were driven, 
with bullying precipitancy, to demand the fleet, and when this was 
quite properly refused, the Bnlish, who had withheld aid till too 
late from their ally the Tsar, descended on the devoted capital in 
overwhelming force and pitilessly shelled it into submission Castle 
reagh, now War Minister, cheerfully proposed to our military 
commander that he whould deliberately find excuse for violating 
the terms of the surrender in order to achieve the doubtful adv antage 
of leaving our army locked up in the island of Zealand, but th/s 
Lord Cathcart, like an officer and a gentleman, refused to do, much 
to the annoyance of Canning Judgments on this affair will always 
differ between those who believe that it is better to violate any 
standards of generosity or fair dealing rather than run the least 
risk, and those who believe that everything should be sacrificed before 
honour 

The situation now resolved itself into a duel between Napoleon 
carrying it with a high hand on the Contment, and England carrjing 
it with scarcely less high land on the ocean, a procedure that 
ultimately involved her in a pitiful, inglorious and useless war with 
the United States But the Emperor, materiabst that he was, could 
not perceive that the war that had brought his armies to the Ntemen 
had lost him more than he bad gained Tor one thing, he was 
committed to holding down an unwilling Prussia and to watching 
an Austria which was only waitmg for the moment of reven|'e 
This compelled him to keep a large army contmually m being on his 
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Eastern front m German) For another thing, his Continental 
Sjstem ■aas such an unmiligaled nuisance to everybody concerned, 
that it was onlj b) actii c coercion or the fear of it that he could get 
It enforced The s illage bully . to rci ert to our old analogy , was 
engaged in driving his neighbours away from the Milage shop 
There was an e\cn deeper sense m which Napoleon had placed 
himself at a disadxantage The sentiment of nationality, of the 
Tight of every people to choose its own goseinment, had given the 
French Revolution its invincible elan \rmics of men determined 
to be free had been pitted against the hirelings of Kmgs, and nothing 
could check them But now there had long ceased to be any 
immediate threat to the safety of France Her armies were strung 
out far beyond her borders, living on the coui^try, and imposing an 
iron yoke upon peoples alien in blood and ideas As tlie ardour of 
the French people, nghtly struggling to be free, began to wane, 
that of her enemies began to awaken The very Kmgs, reactionary 
and unteachable as most of them were, became symbolic of freedom, 
centres of national aspiration Even Prussia began to democratize 
her land system and her armies , even under the shadow cast by 
the wings of the Hapsburg Double Eagle was the word Fatherland 
breathed The national spirit that had all along sustained England 
was now beginning to spread to other countries, and this, m the vision 
of those who had eyes to sec, gave her a winning advantage 

Such was the Msion of Canning In the newly started Quarterly 
JievxeiB he argued that the power of Napoleon depended less on his 
own strength than on the weakness of his enemies, end that it was 
time for cottage and palace to unite m a supreme national struggle 
agamst his tyranny lyprdswortb, sonnetieing in the Miltonian v 
vein invoked the spirit of liberty wherever, throughout Europe it 
showed signs of awakening His enthusiasm occasionally exceeded 
his knowledge of the facts as when he made a hero out of the mad 
King of Sweden, but he had the root ot the matter, and gave a nobler 
expression to England’s cause and Europe s than any other English 
man He was perpetually dwelling on the inward calm the fount 
of strength that belongs to men and nations at peace with and true 
to themsehes 

O erweening statesmen hs\e too long rehed 

On fleets and armies and external xrealth 

But from tcilAin proceeds a nations health • 

His is Hie very opposite to tlie Napoleonic spirit ot reckoning power 
by huge armies and eitent ot temlory Napoleon himself is to 
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him only a foredoomed gambler, who e\cn now, m place of true 
greatness, possesses but 

“ Internal darkness and unquet breath *’ 

4Vordsworth had, indeed, divined the weakness of France in a 
lack of ideas, a “ want of books and men ”, which counted fotmoK 
m his mind than the power of armies And, indeed, France, at this 
height of her visible power, was approaching somethmg like spiritual 
bankruptcy. Her great senes of humanists, who had adorned the 
eighteenth century, had come to an end, and left no successoK u 
a few obscure materialists callmg themselves ideologues Foetrv 
was but the dregs of the old classic convention Napoleon s court 
had adopted for itself a style of pretentious vulgarity that was as 
dilferent as possible^om the pompous but' undoubted dignity that 
had invested the Versailles of Louis XIV Gilbert’s Bunthome was. 
for once, telling the truth when he averred that 

«* The reign of art etopped ahort m the cultivated court 
Of the Empress Josephine’ 

England, w^th her Turner, her Lawrence, her Lake School. 

hep Bentham and her Canning, showed that, whoever might have 

the big battalions, the great ideas were, fop the nonce, on her sine 


The War of European Independence 
In attempting to conquer England by the 
Napoleon had undertaken a task for which his strengt vf&s e 
inadequate, and his supreme tnuinph at Tilsit had s^te , 

of events that could only end m his complete overthrow 
neither leave off fighting nor force a deasioij And his 
close every commercial loophole rapidly mvolve im m 
and squandermg his resources on two fronts at once, an 
England just the opening she wanted for bringing her land p 
as well as her sea power into play „„.if 

Almost immediately after Tilsit. Napoleon 
committed to operations in the Spanish Penmsu a rig a 
ally, Portugal, had a Beet waiting to be seized, an mus e 
into the ranks of England’s foes Accordingly a Frenc 
hurried to Lisbon, where it found the fleet gone, with t e o 
court, to Brazil Having achieved this easy conquest, . 

a senes of disreputable tneks, proceeded, as he thoug , ° 
sure of Spam by putting his own brother Joseph on e 
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The sentiment of nationality, of which Napoleon vas os persistently 
Ignorant as he ^sas of sea power, was now aroused against him with 
a \engeanee, and indeed the most fa\ourable circumstances were 
created for the two factors to work against him m co opcmtion since, 
as evetj child knows but the Man of Destiny had forgotten, a 
peninsula is land almost entirely surrounded by water 

There is no end to the literature detailing the csents that now 
brought Napoleon's power crashing down more rapidly than it had 
arisen In its essence, the process was one of the utmost simplicity 
Tlie constant clement of it is the duel— b> Napoleon’s choice— to the 
death between his Empire and England, a duel m which England 
forces her opponent to undertake operations on the Continent, whose 
ultimate effect vs to kindle the spirit of nationality from Moscow to 
Lisbon, and draw all the nations, and not merely a gang of sovereigns, 
into one final and irresistible coaUtion against him 

Assuredly England owed little enough to the vision of her states- 
men From the fall of AU the Talents, the Tones, with various 
TcshufUings important to the Tapers and Tadpoles of that and 
subsequent times remained steadily in office, and did at least represent 
a Axed determination of the landed upper class to have done with 
** Boney ”, and that without an undue amount of fuss or sentiment 
But as far as statesmanship was concerned, few of them rose above 
a respectable mediocrity, with the exception of Canning, who made 
himself impossible as a colleague by his sharp practice and dangerous 
as a Foreign Minister by his detennination to be brilliant at all costs, 
and of Castlereagh who was as heedless of national sentiment as 
Napoleon himself and guilty of at least one ghastly blunder as War 
^Lnlste^ Of the three successive Prime Ministers, Portland was a 
nonentity, and neither Percesal nor Liserpool, though both were 
above the average of political competence, possessed breadth of 
vision or force of personality Nothing approaching the fiery genius 
of Chatham nor the steadfast grandeur of his son graced our states 
manship , it was something deeper and stronger than anj one man 
could supply that guided us to victory, it was England herself, 
patient, blundering, almost inarticulate and yet strong like one 
of her own oaks with the growth of centuries 

It was Spam that gave England her chance of bleeding Napoleon 
to death, and it was one that she did not fail to seize, though her 
statesmen were still capable of diverting her forces to other and 
disastrous fields It was soon evident that m what had seemed to 
him the easy conquest of on effete nation, the Emperor had burnt 
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his fingers badly The Spaniards were incapable of forming an 
elTicient national army, but the local juntas that sprang up everywhere 
m a barren and mountainous country earned on a guerilla resistence 
that seemed impossible to stamp out and was a terrible drain on 
French resources , one French army shared a similar fate to that 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga and the new King could not maintain 
himself at Madrid The fire of revolt, kindled in Spam, was not 
long m spreading to Portugal, and England, now for the first tune 
bringing her sea power effectually to bear on Napoleon's European 
land power, stepped in and easily disposed of the army that had 
conquered Portugal, and so found themselves caught, like rats in a 
trap, on the Lisbon Peninsula 

Even this successful stroke was so clumsily delivered as to cause 
more disappointment than jubilation at home Sir John Moore, 
whom his admitted military genius pointed out as the leader of the 
expedition, was, for reasons other than military, distasteful to the 
politicians, and the upshot was a change of command twice m twenty 
four hours that enabled the French to go home on honourable terms 
instead of surrendering unconditionally The popular outcry that 
followed from a public that did not understand the importance of 
having secured a base for future operations, came near to wrecking 
the young general to whose skilful tactics the victory was due, Arthur 
Wellesley, who had gamed no small reputation in India and — what 
was probably an even more decisive factor m his advancement — 
was a member of the government and Chief Secretary for Ireland 

This Convention of Cintra furnished the occasion for the noblest 
piece of English prose that the Napoleonic struggle called forth, 
in the shape of a long pamphlet by Wordsworth, whose sureness of 
intuition and sustained loftmess of diction would have assuredly 
placed it among the classics of the language but for the fact of its 
author’s allowing his romantic enthusiasm to carry him into one 
now demonstrable injustice, and more than one error of a too credulous 
chanty, perhaps also from the inveterate habit of mental labeUing — 
Wordsworth being supposed to be a poet and not a prose writer 
But we can forget the unimportant controversy that was the 
immediate occasion of the pamphlet, forget also Wordsworth’s not 
unnatural Idealization of the greedy and incompetent Spanish 
Juntas and regard it as a veritable call to a crusade, and an mspired 
appreciation of that which constituted our true strength, and whicli 
Wordsworth defines as “ the paramount efficacy of moral causes ” 

Napoleon stands upon a hideous prfcipice from the fact of his 
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acknowledging no master) but that of power '‘Tor present 
annoNance his power is, no doubt, might) but hbert)— m s%hich 
It originated, and of which it is a deprivation— is far mightier ; and 
the good m human nature; is stronger than the evil,” and, again, 
“upon libcrt\, and upon hbert) alone, can there be permanent 
dependence ’ 

Such language breathed an atmosphere into which few of Words 
worth’s contemporaries had wings to soar All that was most 
enduring in the struggle against Napoleon, as w ell as the most exalted . 
rendering of modem Liberalism, is contained in a brief but immortal 
paragrapli 

“ When wickedness acknowledges no limit but the extent of her 
power the only worth) or adequate opposition is — that of 
\ irtue submitting to no cireumscnption of her endcas ours sas e that 
other rights, and aspiring from the impulse of her own ethereal zeal 
The Christian exhortation for the individual is Jiere the precept for 
nations — Be je therefore perfect, even ns )our Father, which 
IS in Heaven, is perfect ’ ” 

The traged) of Napoleon’s fall proceeded with Sophoclean inevit 
abiUt) Enraged b) the reverses he had sustained at the hands of 
a despised people the Emperor determined that they, and any 
handful of men that unmilitary England chose to land on their 
shores should feel the full blast of the thunderbolt that had already 
destrojed the proud armies of Central and Eastern Europe 
Accordingly the Grand Army v%as assembled behmd the Pyrenees to 
overwhelm the outnumbered ill led and ill disciplined national 
levies in one triumphant sweep across the Peninsula But in order 
to do this Napoleon had to withdraw the best part of his French 
troops from the nominally peaceful German front and thus to give 
Austria who- was only waiting for such an opening, the chance of 
mobilizing her reconstituted armies and fallmg m overwhelming 
force on the remainder 

Napoleon’s rush started b> being an even more overwhelming 
success than he could have anticipated W ithout a serious battle, 
the Spanish armies ran or melted away, the Polish lancers took at 
the gallop a mountain pa«, believed impregnable, that barred the 
road to Madrid the French reached that capital almost as fast as 
their legs could carry them and, while the Austrmn declaration of 
war still hung fire, the Emperor who nev er failed to exploit a success 
to the utmost might have swept on to Lisbon But he had reckoned 
without the little English army, now at last commanded by Sir John 
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Moore, which had penetrated into the middle of Spam and hazarded 
a daring stroke at the French communications Whether or not 
the Emperor’s judgment •nas biassed by his Axed hatred of England 
and his desire to get to grips with that elusive foe, he dropped the 
completion of his original scheme, and rushed his best troops s>ith 
frantic haste oscr blizzard s«cpt mountain passes, to intercept 
and annihilate Moore's army But lie was too late, and he arrived 
at Astorga, his destined point on Moore’s line of march, to find that 
the English had just in the nick of time slipped out of his clutches 
Moore’s retreat to Corunna, his successful counter attack and death 
are picturesque but comparatively unimportant incidents 

For Napoleon’s furious blow had but cleft the atr, and his time 
in Spam was up At Astorga he received news that convinced him 
that Austria really meant busmess, and that he must hurry back to 
Pans if he meant to sase his depleted armies on the Danube The 
rush of the Grand Army into Spam had left him worse off than when 
it was safe behind the Pyrenees The Spanish armies had melted 
away, but their guerilla bands, m which their real strength lay, were 
as active as ever, keeping tens of thousands of Frenehmen dispersed 
about the country and bleeding Napoleon’s strength m the most 
harassing and interminable of military operations Above all 
England still had her foot firmly planted m tlie Peninsula, thus 
compelling the French to keep together a large field army that 
might otherwise have been employed m stamping out the revolt 
Thus English regulars and Spaiush guerillas played into each 
other's hands 

Napoleon had got back none too soon His insufficient forces 
on the Danube had been senously comproirused by incompetent 
staff work, and it required a supreme effort of his genius to get 
them out of the scrape and clear his path to Vienna But now the 
effect of his Peninsular venture was telling fatally upon him Many 
of his best troops, of his most distinguished Marshals, were pmned 
down to his Western front, and he had to face an army now for the 
first time inspired by the love of Fatherland with a force, numerous 
in d eed, hut largely made up of Gerroon. and of half trained 

boys whom he had driven to the colours by the impopular expedient 
of anticipatmg the conscription In the early summer all Europe 
was thrilled by the news that the Grand Army, debouching from 
Vienna, had after two days’ despoate fighting, failed to make good 
the passage of the Danube 

It was a situation rife with tremendous possibilities and never 
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did a more favourable chance present itself for an English strobe 
that should arouse the whole of Nortlicm Germanj to complete the 
work that Austria had begun Alternaluelv, she could base followctl 
Wordsworth’s ad\tcc, and thrown such a large force into Spam as 
to base gi\en her a fair chance of dmmg the French out of it She 
did neither \Nith the selfish and limited, though quite feasible 
object of dcstrojvng Antwerp, the new naval base that Napoleon 
described as a pistol held at England’s head, a grand expedition, the 
largest that had ever left our shores, was dispatched under tiie larv 
and incompetent politician who bote the name of Chatham The 
expedition was too late starting and faded miserably, the army 
being destroy cd bv fever m the Marshes of W’&lchercn, which was 
the nearest thej were ever allowed to get to Antwerp 

German) did not nse, and b> a supreme effort Napoleon managed 
to crush Austria, but this brought him no nearer the end of his 
troubles England, if she had not found a statesman, had at least 
found a commander Of Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, estimates and appreciations arc legion, but we arc 
inclined to think that the one nearest to the truth is that which 
divines under that hard exterior a nature naturally not militar), 
but artistic, tembl) repressed One does not easily think of the 
Iron Duke as the son of one of the leading musicians and song* 
composers of his time, as a jouth one of whose chief delights it was 
to pla) the violin — but it was even so with him In one or two 
moments of supreme emotion, a sensitive horror of the business 
m which he was engaged rushed to the surface in a flood of tears 
Be the cause what it may, never was there a soldier less enamoured 
of the romantic or glorious side of war, or indeed of bloodshed of 
an> kind “Take my word for it,” were his solemn words, “ if you 
had seen but one daj of war jou would pra) to Almighty God 
that you might never again see even an hour of war” It is 
characteristic of him that when a very old man, and in charge 
of the imhtar) arrangements for suppressing the threatened 
Chartist riots he devoted the whole of his energies to avoid 
ing any provocation that might result in bloodshed, and, if the 
worst came to the worst, to giving the rioters every opportunity of 
getting away 

He appears to have regarded war as a disgusting but necessary 
business, in which not choice but a sense of duty had involved him 
About it he had no illusions whatever His Peninsular soldiers he 
spoke of as the scum of the earth, and instead of idealizing his 
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subordinates, as Nelson had done, he displayed not the least affection 
for them during the ^\ar nor desire to associate with them when 


It was over. 

Tennyson’s obituary ode to the “great Duke” would probabK 
have annoyed him exceedingly, and it is well known how, when a 
stranger helped him across the road and to a habituallv po ite 
acknowledgment replied that he had been onlv too glad to be of 
assistance to the victor of Waterloo. Wellington had turned furiously 
upon him with on adjuration not to be a damned fool 

It was to this entirely unconventional warrior that the task had 
fallen of sustaining our cause m the Peninsula He went about it 
With an utter absence of sentiment, but an unerring eye or e 
essentials of the situation He was as alive as Napoleon was blind 
to the uses of sea power, nor did he at all mind how far or how o cn 
he was pushed back, provided he was not actually driven into e 
sea without the possibility of return Accordingly his first care 
was to turn the tongue of land on which Lisbon stood into an 
impregnable fortress His second was to provide himself with a 
transport capable of following and maintaining his army, whereas 
the French were reduced to living on a barren and hostile 
a fact which prevented them from keeping tiny large botlv of troops 


together for any adequate time 

His third discovery was that of a system of tactics which gave 
him with the excellently disciplined troops he commanded, o 
advantage over the conscripts of Napoleon Perhaps it 
more accurate to say rediscovery, for opart from the fact t la 
opposition of line to column had been tried with success y 
Stuart at Maida m Calabrm. Wellington was only returning to i 
fire tactics that had rendered the line of English archers, prop 

handled, invincible during the Hundred k ears’ nr Of course i 

was nothing new m linear tactics they had. m fact, been 
throughout the eighteenth century until the hcavv co unins o 
Revolution prccedcvl bv clouds of skirmishers had 

temporarily out of date In the early nineteenth, as m the our ec 

century, the line itself was no panacea its success depended on 
perfect fire training and on the protection it received on its llanks 
Edward II at Bannockburn like the Pnnee of Orange at " 
proved how easv it was for an unskilled commander to git le e 
troops m line rolled up and destroyed for want of proper siipi^r 
\nd the mere fact that the French from the dav of Vjmiero to mai 
of tVatcrloo were never aide to learn Wellington’s secret. Is stro . 
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reason for tlnnVing thal onlj wth such steady regiilars as he com- 
manded would the hnc have proved anything but disastrous 

Wellington then, to give him the title by which he was shortly 
to be knorni, went about the business of bleeding Prance to death 
with mathematical precision W’htle Napoleon had his hands lied in 
Austria, he manoeuvred one French army neatly out of Portugal, 
advanced to threaten Madrid, gave a successful display of his new 
tactics m a defensive battle, and then, having gathered all the 
available French troops round liim, left his wounded behind and got 
back into Portugal Next year (1810) Napoleon, now thoroughly 
sensible of the menace constituti^ by the British presence tn the 
Peninsula, sent the ablest of his Marshals, Mass^nn, with an over- 
whelming arm), to drive them into the sea Wellington, who was 
quite ptepared for this move, retired on his base at Lisbon, and left 
Massena to starve helplessly outside the lines which for the last year 
he had been preparing, and at last to make o disastrous retreat 
In 1811, with Napoleon stdl at the height of his povrer, there was 
nothing for it but to go on hammering away with a scries of bloody 
and indecisive actions very distressing to the civilian mmd, and 
wait for the Eastern front to wake up 

Meanwhile the great attempt to stifle England’s commerce, in 
which all this expenditure of French blood nnd treasure was being 
incurred, was being pursued with the obstinate energy that only 
Napoleon could throw into any scheme on which he had once set his 
heart But he had miscalculated his opponent’s strength England 
had her overseas markets that he could not touch, and so necessary 
was her commerce to the countnes of Europe that all his bullymg 
could not shut it out He had to evade his own regulations by 
granting licences to deal in English goods, and he was even reduced 
to purchasing English cloth for the backs of his own soldiers Then, 
in a desperate elfort to make bis system ellective, he had bonfires 
of English goods ht at various European commercial centres, which 
did little harm to England m comparison with the collapse it caused 
in Continental business, and steadily swelled the tide of his 
unpopularity 

Nevertheless, distress in England was very acute, and m 1811, 
when Napoleon seemed at the height of his power, she was bcginnmg 
to be hard pressed The South American markets, on which she 
largely depended had been overstocked, there was a grave dislocation 
of business, and unemployment was added to the other miseries of 
the artisan Gangs of desperate men were abroad smashing the 
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best French troops were pinned to the Peninsula bj Wellington and 
the guerillas With this motlej horde he found it diflicult to 
manoeuvre, and impossible to obtain a decision In his frantic 
efforts to close with his enemj he pushed further and further through 
the \a 5 t plains of Russia to deserted Moscow More than lialf of 
his army melted away m the advance, practically the uholc of 
the remainder perished in the attempt to get back to German) 
This disaster was the signal for Prussia to shake off her chains and 
add her forces, now fired with the spirit of nationality, to those of 
the Tsar 

Napoleon's difficulties had been the measure of England's strength 
Wellington started by storming the two frontier fortresses that 
constituted the gales of Spam, before the French could get together 
sufficient forces to oppose him, then, Dd\nTicing into the heart of 
the countrj, he O'verthrcw their mam army at Salamanca, a veritable 
classic of tactics, occupied Madrid, and then, having forced the 
French to abandon Southern Spam m a supreme effort to over 
whelm him, retired unperturbably on Portugal The necessity of 
reforming hts Eastern ftont now compelled Napoleon to starve his 
armies m Spain and the necessity of maintaining his Western front 
compelled him to rely on masses of ran conscripts, obtained with 
c\ er increasing difficult) These boys were onl) able to push the 
combined Russian and Prussian forces back upon the Bohemian 
mountains where an Austrian army was already beginning to 
assemble awaiting the moment for a possible mtervention It was 
then that Napoleon consented to a six weeks* armistice, m which 
all depended on the attitude of Austna which still remained m doubt 
e\en at Vienna 

But elUngton had not been idle In the spring of 1813 ^ he 
had waiiCd adieu to Portugal, and then advancing through Spam 
he made a masterly use of sea power by shifting his base along the 
l>Drtnem coaSt as 'ne werit 'Wear t’ne source ol the "Ebro be closed 
Mith the puppet King and his arm), destroying it in the most 
workmanlike way The French with the exception of a few isolated 
forces were non fl)ing from Spam inth Wellington at their heels, 
and this resounding news, which arrived during the armistice, was 
probably the determining factor m mducing Austria definitely to 
throu in her lot with the alhes and thus compel the Emperor, with 


‘ Even now, when evcty man guo and eumca was needed for Wellineton a 
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machinery that they vaguely associated with their troubles IVheat, 
of which England, despite the fact that even such unpromising tracts 
as parts of Dartmoor were forced into tillage, was still unable to 
produce enough, soared to fabulous prices But at this very juncture 
Napoleon, with that capacity for making colossal blunders that 
went along with his genius, missed bis one chance of starving us out 
by permitting the export of com to our shores He appears to have 
got into his head the old balance of trade fallacy, m its crudest form, 
and to have imagmed that by letting us exchange gold for com he 
was draining us of the only sort of wealth that really mattered 1 
Thanks largely to this unintentional generosity we were enabled to 
live through the darkest hour 

It was not only in her manufactures that England’s strength lay. 
The unseen and — to this day — unappreciated powers of mtemalional 
finance were working on her side Early in the nineteenth century 
a Frankfurt Jew called Rothschild had bmlt up a fortune and a 
reputation for negotiating financial transactions on the largest scale, 
no less by his sterling Jewish honesty than by his business genius 
His sons, working m family alhance as only Jeivs can, estabbshed 
the business at various European capitals, and the ablest of them 
all, Nathan Meyer Rothschild, came to England He was a man 
justly respected — it was not everyone who could stand Up to the 
Duke of Wellington as he did m 1834, and tell him that he must go 
with the times or the times would not go with him — and he had on 
imfaltenng belief, on which he was ready to stake his whole fortune, 
in England’s strength and greatness He rapidly became indis- 
pensable to the government, and towards the end of the war all their 
important financial business with Continental powers was transacted 
through him He was, in the latter stages of the Peninsular ar, 
an unseen power behind Wellington’s armies Always pinched bv 
the government for his expenses, tVeUington bad one day presented 
them with some drafts that they could not meet, but which Rothschild 
instantly took up Henceforth the business of supplying Wellington 
with the smews of war was immensely facilitated through his 
mediumship 

In 1812 the Continental system, which Napoleon could not 
enforce but which he would not drop, brought its nemesis The Tsar 
Alexander could stand it no longer, ond'the Eastern Front awoke 
into life again W ith the doubtful support of the Centra! European 
powers, Napoleon raised an enormous army, less than half of whom 
were Frenchmen, for something like three hundred thousand of hi» 
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best French troops were pinned to the Pemnsvda Wellington and 
the guerillas ‘With this moUej horde he found it difficult to 
manoeuvre, and impossible to obtain a decision In his frantic 
efforts to close with his cnemj he pushed further and further through 
the \ast plains of Russia to deserted Moscow More than half of 
Ills army melted away m the advance, practically the whole of 
the remainder perished in the attempt to get back to German) 
This disaster was the signal for Prussia to shake off her chains and 
add her forces, now fired with the spint of nntionaht) , to those of 
the Tsar 

Napoleon’s difficulties had been the measure of England’s strength 
Wellington started by storming the two frontier fortresses that 
constituted the gales of Spam, before the French could get together 
sufficient forces to oppose him then nd\oncing into the heart of 
the country, he overthrew their mam army at Salamanca a veritable 
classic of tactics occupied Madrid, and then, having forced the 
French to abandon Southern Spam m a supreme effort to o\er 
whelm him retired unperturbably on Portugal The necessity of 
reforming his Eastern front now compelled Napoleon to starve his 
imues in Spam, and the necessity of maintaining his Western front 
compelled him to rely on masses of raw conscripts, obtained with 
ever increasing difficulty These boys were only able to push the 
combined Russian and Prussian forces back upon the Bohemian 
mountains where an Austrian army was already beginning to 
assemble awaiting the moment for a possible intervention It was 
then that Napoleon consented to a six weeks’ armistice, m which 
all depended on the attitude of Austria which still remained m doubt 
ei en at Vienna 

But Wellington had not been idle In the spring of 1813 * he 
had waved adieu to Portugal and then advancing through Spam 
he made a masterly use of sea power by shifting his base along the 
Aorfhem coast as he went Near the source of the Ebro he closed 
with the puppet King and his army destroying it in the most 
workmanlike way The French with the exception of a few isolated 
forces were now fljing from Spam with Wellington at their heels 
and this resounding news which arrived during the armistice, was 
probably the determining factor m inducing Austria definiteli to 
throw in her lot with the allies and thus compel the Emperor with 


* Even now when every man gun and guinea was needed for - 
advance to vnclory the Cahincl was toying with the idea of rf.LH ““T®” ® 
to Southern Italy “ivcrtmg /breej 
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forces deficient m quantity and qudity, to- meet for the first time a 
combination of the three great Continental despotisms, shortly to 
be reinforced by the arms and national spirit of all Germany 

Therd is no need to follon the steps bj which Napoleon Mas forced 
back from the Elbe to Pans while Wellington m ithout any sensational 
Mctones or dazzling coups, maintained a busmessbke, remorseless 
pressure, forcing his way through the Pyrenees well into South 
Western France, maintaining strictest discipline and paying for every- 
thing he took, diminishing Napoleon’s recruiting area and engaging 
what was now his best remaining army 

It was during this final closing in upon Napoleon that Lord 
Castlereagh, now Foreign Minister, came to dominate, with his cold 
and courtly personabty, backed by England s power of the purse, 
the by no means harmonious counsels of the allies From the sery 
commencement of the Franco Russian war, when he had skilfully 
brought the Turks to a peace Mith Russia by revealing to them a 
scheme of Napoleon’s for theur partition, he had bent all his energies 
to the attainment of a peace that should bring back France to her 
pre revolutionary frontiers In 1814 he crowned his work by s isiting 
the allied headquarters, and brmging about a formal agreement 
by which the powers bound themselves to carry on the fight to b 
finish and listen to no more offers from Napoleon He Mas also 
instrumental m putting pressure on the doubtful lojalty of the King 
of Sweden — an old marshal of Napoleon’s who had joined the alliance 
for reasons of his own — to supply much needed reinforcements 

So the allies reached Pans, Napoleon was sent to reign over the 
little Isle of Elba, and the Bourbons came back to Pans The Man 
of Destinj had set out to rum England when he might have had 
peace with her, and the effort had proved too much for him hat had 
brought about his fall was the steady, persistent drain on his 
resources caused by the presence of the British nrmv, working m 
concert with the guerilla hands in the Peninsula behind which laj 
the power conferred by the mastery of the seas, and behind this 
again the economic supremaej conferred bj energy stored up in 
England’s buried forests of the carboniferous age and applied through 
the machinery of the Industrial Revolution It is easy to wax 
sentimental over the majesty of the British soldiers in the PcninsiiK 
but we must not forget that this army was a force of poorl) paid 
mercenaries recruited from the dregs of the population, from the 
jails and ne’er do wells and men whom the starvation, that hauntcfl 
town and countryside, steeled to face the horrors of a discipline, which 
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alonf— and tint not alnavs— couW keep lliem from degenerating 
into a mob of rulUans It va<; not e\eii. as the struggle dren to a 
close, altogether a Rnttsh artnv» for it was to an increasing extent 
Tccruitcd from amongst the Irish Catholics whom posertj and n 
natural lose of fighting— but assuredU not of England — drove into 
the service When we talk of the valour of our soldiers -and no 
doubt it was honourahlt to men so unfortunate that they should 
perform such prodigies — we must not forget that when in 1S07 
Sir Francis Burdett, criticized in Parliament the hellish torture of 
flogging which we shared with no other nrmv except that of Russia, 
he oitlj got three members to support him in a modest request for 
a return of sentences and lashes 

It remains to mention that dramatic episode of Napoleon's 
return from Elba, the ralK of the whole French Arm> to his 
eagles tlie brief re establishment and final overthrow of his 
Empire It was a hopeless attempt from the moment when the 
former allies agreed to lav aside their differences and devote all their 
energies to his destruction Armies from all over Europe began to 
muster along the Eastern frontier of France and tlie first m position 
were a composite force under Wellington covering Brussels, and a 
Prussian armj on its left along the line of the Sambre and Meuse 
Everjbod) knows how Napoleon dashed at the point of junction 
of these two armies at Charleroi, hoping to divide and destroy them 
separately, and how this attempt ended on the field of Waterloo 
What the critics of this, the most discussed campaign m the 
world’s history, have failed to appreciate, is the consistency of 
W ellmgton’s attitude with that which he had maintained throughout 
the Peninsular campaign He had an entire contempt for the 
brilliancies of war, and on this occasion he was staking on the 
certainty of ultimate victory Although had such a sacrifice been 
demanded, he formallv expressed his willingness to throw m his 
'lot wi^n VneT'russians w'nat was evidently uppermost m his mind 
v^ as his communication with the sea through the fortified ports of 
Ostend and Antwerp If he could stand and beat Napoleon in front 
of Brussels, well and good, but if he was forced back towards the 
sea, he would keep his army wi being end, with overwhelming allied 
forces mustering to the South the Emperor would be worse off m 
Brussels than he would have been behind the frontier 

W elhngton’s correspondence shows that up to the last moment 
he did not believe the enemy would venture on so desperate a move 
as an offensive m Belgium, and, once having embarked on it he 
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thought to his dying day that the best chance would have been a 
stroke at his right dank, to sever his communications It was about 
this flank that he constantly displayed the most sedulous care, and 
its protection was evidently in his mind when he left a considerable 
force detached at Hal on the day of Waterloo So long as the road 
to the sea was safe, nothing could be lost 

In the final battle fighting, as he himself said, with the worst 
army he had ever commanded, he succeeded, m his quiet, businesslike 
way, in outclassing Napoleon at every point ps a tactician The 
opposition of Ime to column, of fire power to mass, w as as triumphant 
at Waterloo as it had been at Pmctiers 

Welbngton’s use of ground m concealing his troops so mystified 
his opponent that even in the calm of Saint Helena he seems to 
have had the foggiest idea of what had ectuall} taken place, and 
he fought like a man in the dark Finally ellington's use of both 
infantry and cavalry was as exactly timed and economical as that 
of Napoleon was the reverse The credit of his victory, from a 
tactical standpoint, is not affected by the fact that, as he probabl} 
realized, it would have mattered very little had Waterloo gone the 
same way as the Prussian defeat, two days before, at Ligny Certain 
It 18 that both that night, when he rode over the field of battle, and 
next morning when he went through the casualty lists the Iron 
Duke dissolved in tears of revulsion against the horrid argument 
of human butchery in which he was actively engaged for the lost time 

II 

The Evanoeucal Revival 

It is now time to turn from the great struggle that desolated 
Europe and retarded human progress for nearly a generation, and 
casting our eyes back a little, to concentrate our attention on energies 
more beneficent than those of hounding on ignorant men to each 
other’s destruction Beneath the wars and revolutions that distract 
attention to the surface of things, the great Emotional Revival vras 
at vvork, with its enthusiasm and globing sympath) marred b^ its lack 
of balance and all too narrow intellectual basis 

As might have been expected m England, some of the most 
important manifestations of this spirit were m the religious sphere 
The new Puntanum of the Wesleys, if it had drawn off large numbers 
of earnest folk from the Anglican communion, kindled an answering 
revual wnlhm the Church itself The sturdy, commonsense religion 
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that hnd sufficed foT Dr. Johnson was no longer enough for men 
whose heightened scns\bihi> made them hunger for a more intimate 
and passionate experience of dnine grace Accordingly a group of 
earnest E\nngchcals began to lea\cn the stohd lump of the \nglican 
priesthood 

This new mo%cment differed from Wcslcjanism m making its 
strongest appeal to the well bom and well to do This was largely 
due to the fact that among its earliest and most notable con\ erts 
was DiUiam ilbcrforce, the close friend of Pitt, whose election 
by the Yorkshire freeholders m 1784 m the teeth of the local magnates 
had been the most conspicuous event of that famous appeal to the 
constituencies He \\ as one of a small group of friends who gathered 
round two strait laced but munificent financiers named Thornton, 
father and son, and were known as the Clapham Sect These men, 
m one respect, were the very opposite of the old Puritans They 
were emtnenllv safe and conservative as far as this world’s politics 
were concerned , they leaned towards that school of thought which 
had prevailed m the Anglican Church ever since the Reformation 
and treated the powers that be as ordained of God, and to be obeyed 
according!) After the French Revolution the Church greatly gained 
m favour with the possessing classes by the fact that it came to be 
regarded, not w ithout reason, aso bulwark against Jacobin tendencies, 
and the Evangelical movement, backed as it was by such eminently 
respectable people as those of the Clapham group, accorded with 
this conservative tendency and profited thereby not a little 

Then doctrine, though the kindly illogicality of the English ruiture 
shrank from the terrific extremes of Scottish Calvinism, was 
sufficiently Cimmerian Wilberfotce, whose Practical View of the 
System of Chrisiianity was the mediocre best that the Evangelical 
Fathers could produce as a statement of their principles, follows 
on the lines already trodden by the Wesleys and before them by 
ne Viumvian ’oT^inren ’fie rounvfly challenges the commonsense 
morality of the eighteenth century , nothing will suffice the true 
Christian or save him from the utmost tortures that divine 
malevolence can inflict but a constant sense of his own damnworthi 
ness— if we maj present theology with a much needed expression— 
and an implicit belief in the efficaev of an mnocent Victim’s sacrifice 
m occasionall) appeasmg the Creator’s just wrath with the corruption 
of His creatures Nothing less than a whole life, incessantly 
dominated by the one thought of getting right with God, will suffice 
It follows from this that the earnest Evangelical will be anything 
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but favourably predisposed toirards the joys and amenities of a 
world which he regards a*, a smk of corruption “ Yes, mj brother,” 
says the Reverend ^\lUlam Romainc, one of the shining lights of 
this movement, ” vou may be in health, jour body may be perfectly 
well, but you have a mis'-rable, sinful soul within you, which is 
infected with all the plague and foul leprosy of original sin and 
which has been wounded with thousands of actual crimes That js 
your case and," almost superfluously odds this cheerful psychologist, 
" it IS most deplorable '* This, be it noted, is obviously intended 
not for brother this or brother that, but for any and every damned 
brother It is natural that the pleasures of such degraded creatures 
will smell strongly of brimstone to the devout nose, that their 
comfort and temporal welfare will be of minor importance vihen 
viewed in the ruddy light of their probable abode 

Accordingly, even among the well to-do, the Evangelical 
movement threw a depressing shadow over life The perpetual 
auto suggestion of a nature every day and m every way growing 
worse and worse, unless snatched hhe a brand from the burning, 
did not conduce to high spirits And the Cod of the Evangelicals, 
however much trembling lip homage might be paid to His mercy 
and lovingkindness, was too obviously obsessed by the passions of 
wrath and vengeance to be anything but an object of fear It was 
instinctively felt that His satisfaction with any particular kind of 
conduct would be measured by its repugnance to the desires and 
preferences of Old Adam Xceordingly the most innocent diversions 
were frowned upon Sunday, being the Lord’s day , must be purged 
of any diversion whatever, and even the services must preserve a 
holy freedom from guilty concessions to the aesthetic tastes of sinners 
Anything connected with the stage was peculiarly diabolical and 
we read in the bfe of a typically Evangelical nobleman, the fifth 
Earl of Damley, how he refused to sully his eyes wnth a private 
■performance by Mrs Siddons, who happened to be a guest of his 
father s 

How, It mav be asked did an upper class so addicted to paganism 
and so sceptical in matters of faith come to be so powerfulh affected 
by a doctrine inimical to the more or less legitimate enjoyments that 
their -wealth and position secured for them ’ The fact is that they 
had been senously frightened by the collapse and rum of the French 
aristocracy The eighteenth century aristocratic ideal was like 
an arch with the keystone knocked out of it These magnificentlv 
self assured squires and noblemen began to feel that their prosperity 
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might be built on a quicksand Tlie first sign of the transition m 
gentlemen’s costume from the colour and \anct} of the eighteenth 
to the sombre umformitj of the nineteenth century, is tlie appearance 
of the top hat, that cylmdneal denial of exuberance and m<li\ uluaht) , 
the one thing that the Anti Jacobins uilhngly adopted from tlie 
Jacobins 

Resjiectability uas, in fact, beginning to insinuate itself c\en 
into the drawing room The institution of family prayers was of 
E\angeli(Jal origin, and the country churches began to be patronized 
to an unprecedented extent by the gentry Xow that an e\ il associa- 
tion had been established between Tom Paine and the guillotine, 
it was no longer the fashion to sneer at religion The motto of tlie 
mfidel sansculottes might be “ woe unto you nch”, but not e\en 
the sternest Evangelical doubted that this earth, though \ile, was 
the proper inheritance of Dives In some nays, it was maintained, 
the poor had actually an advantage in being removed from so many 
temptations to sinful indulgence, and to anybody who sincerely 
belies ed m Evangelical principles, it was not cant but the merest 
commonsense that the importance of keepmg a soul from ever- 
lasting torture mhmtely transcended that of providing decent 
conditions for a vile body, and a reasonably happy life m this vale of 
tears 

But the English nature is not completely logical, and, like most 
products of the Romantic movement, the Evangelical revival was 
not remarkable for strength or consistency of thought A few poems 
and hymns are the only pari of its literary output that are of any but 
a merely historical interest An uncritical acceptance of the Bible 
as infallible from beginning to end, on acceptance, equally uncritical, 
of an assurance of salv ation as its guarantee, are neither the causes 
nor the effects of a critical theology The most grotesque absurdities 
were taken with grav e seriousness The sport of twisting, the Hebrew 
prophecies m any required sense was one that became extremely 
popular under Evangelical auspices The candidature of Napoleon 
for the little horn of Daniel’s celebrated Beast was freely discussed, 
and of course the Pope did duty for a veritable menagerie of Anti 
Christian chimaeras 

Outside the fold of the Church, an anarchy of new sects reproduced 
on a somewhat milder scale that of the Commonwealth The 
Plymouth Brethren exchanged the offices of regular ministers for 
those of any bore who might be moved to get up and testify— an 
innovation that proved a sore trial to the founders of that excellent 
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community An illiterate -noman, called Joanna Southcott, obtained 
a great vogue as a prophetess and as a sealer of the elect, and 
announced her immaculate conception of Shiloh. The fact that she 
died on the eve of her expected accouchement did not prevent her 
from being the origin of more than one sect, nor of her resurrecting 
in the form of a certain JIary Boon of Staverton One of the chief 
Southcottian apostles was a certain John Wroe, who was circumcised 
in public, more than suspected of gross immoralities in private, and 
who died full of years and sanctity as the leader of the " Joannas ” 
or “ Beardies ” 

We must then look on Evangehcism, whether mtbm the Church 
or without it, less as a doctrine than as an emotional tendency, a 
part of the great Homantie revival that was stirring Europe And 
if this particular manifestation tended to’quench the joy and dram 
the fullness of life, if by constant suggestion of human degradation 
it tended to degrade it sometimes in good earnest, and if it was verj 
bigoted, provincial and mteltectualt} half baked, it at least produced 
an amount of good which may fairly be held to have outweighed its 
disadvantages In spite of its pre occupation with sin and a well* 
nigh implacable Deity, it shar^ m the philanthropy which was 
the best quality engendered by Romanticism And where the Bible 
18 cherished and read, some of Christ’s message of mercy and loving* 
kindness is sure to penetrate 

Wilberforce and his friends were among the kindliest and most 
self saenfiemg of mortals Their vision was fatally narrow, and 
they entirely failed to realize the urgency of the problems created 
at home by the Industrial Rcvofulion, they were naturaJIj 
conservative and apt to scent a revolutionarv tendenc> in the most 
obvious measures of social reform But where they clearly sow their 
waj, they could act with a courage and persistence worthj of all 
praise The Evangelicals vierc particularly revolted by the national 
disgrace of the Slave Trade One of their most eloquent divines, 
John Newton, had himself been captain of a slaver and knew the 
horror of it at first hand The struggle against the slave trade was 
carried on with a noble persistence, not only by the Evangelicals 
but also by the Liberal section of the '>hig party It was in 1807, 
exactly twenty years after the formation of the Anti slavery Com 
mittee, that the ^^htg Ministry of All the Talents, Inspired bj the 
spirit of the recently deceased Fox, passed an Act wriiich fom»al/y 
abolished the Slav e Trade so far as the King's subjects were concerned, 
and this Atft, though constantly evaded, was followed by another. 
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promoted bj that most uncvangelical ^Yhlg, Henr>’ Brougham, 
making the tramc felony Nor did Bntam’s cllorts end here, for at 
the Congress of Vienna, m 1814, our representatn e, the Tory 
Castlercagh, who had been personally opposed to abolition, saenricing 
our interests to our honour, made it a point of the first importance 
to get abolition tecogniied b> the other nations, at least in principle 
It IS probable that by sacnficmg the slases and sticking to our own 
interests we might, bj an equal exertion of firmness, lm\e gained 
some or all of the Dutch East India colonies But n hat shall it 
profit a nation to gam the whole world and lose her own soul ? 

This was not the only direction in which the E\ angelical movement 
tended towards the betterment of human conditions John Howard, 
a devout Independent who was married to an Anglican, passed a 
long and strenuous career and finally laid down his life m the better- 
ment of prison conditions all o^c^ Europe, though it must not be 
forgotten that, according to Charles Lamb, he actually introduced 
the barbarity of solitary confinement for children into Christ’s 
Hospital for which. Lamb declares he could spit on Howard’s statue 
The Esangehcals can also foirly be credited with much of the 
enthusiasm displayed for elementary education True to their 
principles, souls and not minds were their first consideration, and 
the Sunday School moiement, popularized under the auspices of 
Robert Raikes of Gloucester, was inspired in the first instance by the 
educational ideal of good old George 111, who wished that every 
poor child in his dominions should be taught to read the Bible But 
nobody can read the Bible without the capacvt> for reading most 
other things in the English tongue, and though one is inclined to 
shudder at poor little half starred factory children bemg herded for 
'long hours mthm school walk — not to speak of a couple of services 
thrown in— on their one holiday in all the week, there is no doubt 
that this stem discipline trained such of them as survived to take 
■fheir part as citizens 

Not only m education, but m everj direction was there a marked 
increase of charitable activity If the upper class were jealously 
concerned to maintain their privileges, they at least, according to 
their rather dim lights, recognized that they were to some extent the 
keepers of their destitute brethren All the many improving childrens’ 
books, dominated by the shadow of an awful and evangelical papa, 
are agreed on the excellence of doing good, though m a horribly 
superior way. to the poor We suspect that e\en Lady Catherme 
de Burgh, m her unquestioned domain, must have been a Lady 
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Bountiful after her fashion Those who make villains of any class, 
and most of all in England, are apt to miss the point of the social 
tragedy English ladies and gentlemen were probably more kind* 
hearted than those of other lands, but like nearly all human beings, 
they saw facts in the light of their own interests 

Of the influence of the Evangelicals, for good or evil, in the 
development of the Empire by the impetus they ga^ e to missionary 
enterprise, we shall speak m due course 


12 

The Seeds of Sociai, IlEFoRAf 

"We must not fall into the error of crediting the E\angelicals, 
powerful as their influence was, with the \\hole impulse towards 
philanthropy and social reform that is manifest at this time It is 
part of that Emotional Revival which in England tends especially 
to find expression through religious channels In France, on the 
other hand, humanism and the Catholic religion were m almost 
invariable conflict, and here at home was a considerable body of 
social reformers who were anything but religious m the formal sense 
The Liberal wing of the Whig party inherited the genteel sccpticum 
fashionable’ at the height of the eighteenth century, and bridged 
the transition to nineteenth century rationalism Fox, Holland, 
Brougham and RomiUy, to instance a few among the leaders, were 
rather humanists than Christians and it was the atmosphere of 
mfidehtj that was popularly supposed to ins cst Liberalism that, by 
reaction, was to start the Oxfonl Moyement 

^\c cannot make any absolute generalization, but we shall be 
roughly correct if we say that the Tory party was that of Anglicans,* 
old fashioned and Evangelical, whereas the Dissentersand Rationalists 
were generally to be found in some section of the opposition But all 
alike were in their \ an mg degrees under the softening and quickening 
influence of the Emotional Rev i% al, now at its height, and, ns w e ha\ c 
seea m respect of the Slav e Trade, godliness and hiimamlj w ere able 
to work together in anj good cause 

It IS not our intention to examine in detail the various measures 
of social reform that vvere either mooted or earned during the 
strenuous vears of the war, anil in the fian! times that followed the 
conclusion of peace Tlic ideal of improving human conditions vros 
all this time inspiring an upbiU struggle agaimt the temncil deter* 
mination not to introduce tlie thin end of the Jacobin wedge I ven 
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Pitt had t}jc desire if not the dclcrmmotion to grapple ^^llh the 
general miscrj, and introduced a comprchensi\e but thoroughly 
amateurish measure of Poor Relief in 1790, which, howexer, met 
with such a storm of criticism that he was fam to drop it But the 
motto of the Tories was generally to sit still and maintain, or even 
strengthen, the existing s> stem The boldest of Parliamenlarv social 
reformers was the Whig brewer, Samuel \Miitbread, an ardent but 
somewhat unstable idealist, who In 1790 adxocatcd a minimum 
wage, and, m 1807, a comprehensne reform of the poor law, coupled 
with a scheme of free, unuersat education 

A larger, though still exiguous measure of success, attended the 
efforts of Samuel Romill>, a law>cr, who, perhaps owing to his 
Huguenot descent, was peculiarl> sensitise to Continental influences, 
and had made a study of the great Milanese jurist, Beccaria, by 
whose enlightened and humane doctrines almost every criminal 
code in Europe‘was beneficently affected That of England was 
cruellj severe the death penalty being imposed for comparatively 
trivial crimes against property, which, charactcnsticallj enough 
of that class ridden age, was a good deal mere sacred than the person 
It was even more severe m theory than it vvas in practice, and that 
arch conservative. Lord Chancellor Eldon, was able to put up an 
eloquent defence even of the death penalty for horse stealing, on the 
ground that m all ordinary cases the judge would not dream of 
inflicting It, but that it behoved him to have the power of ridding 
society of an incorrigible rogue This typically English maVeshift 
had the effect of investing judges with powers of capricious tjranny, 
and of making juries return deliberately false verdicts in order to 
save themselves from the reproach of blood guiltiness Romilly 
managed to get the death penalty remitted for thefts from the 
person but the forces of reaction took alarm and closed their ranks 
successfully against further reform during his life which he elected 
to end on his wife’s death m 1818 But his work survived him and 
was crowned by the gradual softening down of at least the more 
clamant brutalities of our criminal code 

This Was also a time qf marked educational progress \Ve have 
already seen how, before the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Sunday School system was well under way, and m 1802 the State 
imposed upon factory employers the responsibility of securing at 
least the rudiments of training for their child employees But 
England was already falling behind the best Continental standards 
Under the auspices of Tredetick the Great, Prussia while still 
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exhausted from the effects of the Seven Years’ War, had adopted a 
system of universal compulsory education, and this excellent example 
had been followed by Revolutionary France The result uas, in 
both these countries, enormously to strengthen the centralized power 
of the State, and to give it the same sort of authority that the 
medieval Church had exercised 

This was natural in countries where the principles of Roman Law 
prevailed, but England possessed a stubborn individualism, nurtured 
by centuries of her Common Law, and did not take kindly to such 
comprehensive levelling And the difficulty of imposing any adequate 
national scheme was increased by what has proved the curse of English 
education — the sectarian bias Anghcans and Nonconformists were 
more concerned to get the children brought up according to their 
particular dogmatic tenets than to make them useful and enlightened 
citizens Accordingly we find, at the \ei5 opemng of the nineteenth 
century, the educational world tom asunder between the elementarN 
systems of the Anglican, Andrew Bell, and the Quaker, Joseph 
Lancaster On the other hand, this very ri\ airy w as a great stimulus 
to voluntary effort in which the Church, with her greater resources, 
easily led the way By 1831 she alone had endowed 18,000 schools 
educating more than 400,000 pupils 

But a scheme of national education did not > et mature hit 

bread’s comprehensue proposals failed to gam acceptance and his 
mantle fell upon Henry Brougham, a strange blend of genius and self 
advertisement, one of those cle\er but unicliable statesmen who 
seldom succeed for ver> long m securing the confidence of an Englisl 
Parliament or of public opinion Had he possessed a character 
proportionate to his talents. Brougham might base proicd one of 
his country’s greatest benefactors, for enlightenment was the %cry 
soul of the poljcj he adiocated He was irsponsiWc for a famous 
committee on endowed chanties which was appointed in 1810, and 
m 1820, partlj on the strength of its inquiries, he drafted n scheme 
of national education, which was split on the sectarian rock 

During the first quarter of the mnctccnth centurj, we find no 
amo/f amount of gootfwi/f to affesiate ffte eser increasing social 
c\il, caused by abnormal conditions resulting from the Industrial 
Boolulion ^lese efforts were not onij hampered b) the limnhtv 
that the French Resolution had fostered in the possessing classes, 
but the would be reformers had seldom thought out the subject 
nt all thoroughlj , and it W’os gmeralK easy to pick the l>est inlcndeil 
schemes, like that of Pitt, to pieces Esen when measures were 
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passed, like the first Factors Act, ot 1603, th€> too often failed-of thetr 
purpose and were casiU esaded Tlie sers posertj of constructs c 
thought Jiroiidcd n fatnU> obvious argument for those whose 
philosophj and interests alike led them to let the whole matter alone, 
and trust to a chaos of conflicting self interests to work out the 
ma\iniiini possible happiness of everyboil) concerned 

Jso generous mind, even m the most cursor) surve), would wish 
to overlook one of the sweetest and most beneficent results of the 
Lmotional Rev iv al in the extension of legal protection to our brother 
animals The English Common I-aw took no cognizance of any 
wrongs bxit those of the human species, and it was hard to convince 
public opinion that legislation for the benefit of brutes was anything 
but ludicrous The new scnsibihly, however, was doing its work, 
and more and more were people of education and Tcfmcmcnt coming 
to be of Coleridge’s mmd that 

H« prayetb best who lov-eth best 
AH things both great and small 

The great champion of animals, whose portrait deservedly stands 
m the board room of the society he founded for their protection, 
was Richard Martin, an Irish gentleman of the most attractive type, 
reckless and high spirited, a very Mercutio for pugnacity, who once 
turned with a diminutive pistol on an infuriated Dublin mob, some 
thousands strong and threatened to their great delight, to destroy 
ever) mothers son of them But Mortms heart was even warmer 
than his temper, and he had a redoubtable all) in the great Liberal 
lawyer. Lord Erskine It is sad to think that the Devils cause m 
this matter, was fought by another chivalrous gentleman William 
1) indham, who was all for preserving the good old brutal sports of 
the people from fist fighting to bull bmtmg and subsequently with 
all the resources of eloquent sophism by Robert Peel Nevertheless, 
m 1822, Martin’s efforts were rewarded by an act of limited applica 
tion vvhich, however, he exerted all his powers to make effective, 
securing manv convictions of men guilty of brutality, and then as 
often as not, pa) ing their fines because they were poor 
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THE MACHINE AGE 
CHAPTER I 

TUT, VEAUS OF REACTION 
1 

The League of Despots 

At long last — and after how prolonged an agony — the task 
light heartedly assayed by the despots of Volmy had been accom- 
plished, the French menace to Europe was of tlie past, the march to 
Pans had reached its goal Europe was at the mercy of the 
armies that had fought for her deliverance from tyrarmj. It 
remained to be seen with what wisdom the victors would avail 
themselves of so great an opportunity of setting on exhausted and 
bleeding Continent to rights 

\Vhat was it that had triumphed over Napoleon t Surelj not 
mere Anli-Jacobmical reaction — that had had its fling with nil 
the odds in its favour, and grievous had been its failure It was 
not until the spirit of nationality, the invincible determination of the 
peoples themselves not to be governed against their will, had been 
aroused, that the blue armies had been rolled back from the plains 
of Russia and the mountams of Spam, and Germany, like the strong 
man bound, had risen and snapped her chains Nationality had 
triumphed, but m the name and under the leadership of the associated 
despots. And these despots were little less afraid of the liberty 
they had invoked than of the tyranny they had overcome From 
their point of view, they had had to call in Satan to cast out Satan, 
had invoked the spirit of the Revolution to conquer the child of the 
Revolution. They were wise enough m their generation to see that 
the spirit of nationality was fraught with mortal peril to themselves, 
that they must either curb it or it would destroy them. 

The three principal despots were by no means on the level of the 
sorry and half msane gang that had first opposed the Revolution 
The Tsar, despite his compliaty in his own father’s murder, proved 
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m which they deait with a p 07 .er which had done them so many 
injuries and overthrown so many itignmg dynasties was by no means 
Ignoble When they first entered Paws they had been greeted vath 
positive enthusiasm, and having given bacV France her old dynasty 
and frontiers, with a fairly liberal constitution, they retired without 
even compelling her to restore the treasures of art which she had 
stolen, still less to exact an indemmly. 

In the conclusion of peace, and m the subsequent Congress of 
Vienna, m which every Christian nation of Europe was represented, 
England’s part was a singularly dismterested one. She had made 
tremendous sacrifices and, m consequence, was loaded with a national 
debt which Napoleon believed would be too much for her to bear, 
and France* which had incurred none whatever, might not unplausibly 
have been supposed to have won the peace But the men who 
represented England were above the short sighted calculations of 
RealjoohJiJ. Thiswas the more remarkable as our all powerful Foreign 
Minister was the cold and unbending Csstlereagh whom the adv anced 
thmkers of hts own time were at one m branding with the stigma 
of murderous reaction But Castlereagh was, by the admission of 
so uncompromising an opponent as Brougham, pre eminently a 
gentleman, and, though almost untouched by sentiment, above the 
vulgarity of reckoning a nation’s greatness by the amount of territory 
she can daub her own colour on the map, or the amount of money 
she can put into her purse 

His abstinence was ridiculed by wags who declared that he ^ve 
up Java because he could not find it on the map, and that arch* 
matenalist, Napoleon, was dumbfounded at what he considered to 

Castlereagh’s utter imbecility and ignorance in throwing away 
conquests that nobody could have prevented us from keeping 
But Castlereagh, with an exceedingly acute eye for the map, only 
insisted on our keeping a few scattered possessions necessary for 
the safeguarding of our long trade routes, and for the most important 
of these, the Cape of Good Hope, compensation was actually paid 
All our other acquisitions were quietly handed hack to their owners 
What he did however insist upon was— to our eternal honour — that 
the other nations should stand in with our poUev of suppressing the 
Slave Trade And m so doing he was merely giving voice to a public 
opinion that no staCesman could ignore 

It was after Napoleon’s resioratiion, which was acclaimed by the 
immense majority of Frenchmen, that the danger of a peace of 
vengeance was most acute It might weU be argued that generosity 
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was thrown away on a people bke the French, and the predatory 
instincts of the German Powers, and particularly of Prussia, were 
now fully aroused It was proposed to saddle France with a crushing 
indemnity and to cnpple her by the deprivation of temtones which 
had been filched by Louis XIV and his successor The wrong done 
to Germany by the piecemeal annexation of Alsace Lorraine cried for 
redress, in the impartial opuuon of Prussia, whose representative 
had informed Tal cyrand at Vienna that might was right and that 
Prussia did not recognize the law of nations to which he had appealed 
The scheme might well have appeared not only just but expedient to 
England, one of whose ablest statesmen, Carteret, had made it an 
object of his policy, and she had some reason to regard the power 
it was now proposed to cnpple as her natural enemy The Cabinet, 
including the Premier, Liverpool, were strongly inclined towards 
the Prussian standpoint 

It IS therefore much to the credit of our representatives, Castle* 
reagh and Wellington, that they should have stood firm not only 
against our allies m Europe but against Castlereagh’s own colleagues 
in the Cabinet Wellington was the last man to be carried away bj 
the sentimental violence of militarism — ^he saw no reason why the 
mere brute courage of a Marshal Ney should militate against his 
being shot for aggravated treason and perjury — and as for Castle 
reagh, his clear uitelligence showed him that the only alternative 
to a generous treatment of France was her total destruction His 
words to the Premier^ are pregnant with wisdom 

“ It IS not our business to collect trophies, but to bring back 
the world to peaceful habits. The more I reflect upon it the more I 
deprecate this system of scratching such a power ^Ve may hold lier 
doivn and pare her nails so that many years shall pass awaj before 
she can again wound us but this system of being pledged to a 
continental war for objects that France may any day reclaim from 
the particular states that hold them, without pushing her demands 
beyond what she would contend was due to her own honour, is, I 
am sure bad British policj ” 

Had- thfi. Poisjuajj. nt VKC. nc tbn Entnntn statesmen 

of 3D19 acted m the spint of the much execrated “Berry down 
Triangle ", how different would the history of the world base been, 
and how much happier 1 As it was, backed by the chivalrous Tsar, 
the generous policy prevailed Only tnning readjustments of frontier 
were insisted on , Fninec was mulcted in an indemnifj that she cnsilj 
* Quotnt in TA« Cambridge thrtOrpvf JJriliih Foreign PoHry 
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and quJcUj paid off, and a fi\e years* mihtar> occupation was 
ultimately reduced to three through the powerful insistence of 
^^ellmgtoIx Much more than after the Congress of Berlin could 
England claim to ha\e secured peace with honour, to have stood 
before Europe not only as a victorious, but as a magnanimous and 
Clinstian power 

Due honour, then, must be given to the allied powers for the 
use they made of theu* victory over France Credit must also he 
gi\ en them for a sincere desire so to order the affairs of Europe as to 
make the curse of war a thing of the past Projects of perpetual 
peace were no new thing — the idea had been more than once 
mooted during the eighteenth century — and in the revival of 
Christianity, that was part of the reaction agamst Jacobinism, it 
was felt that argument by bloodshed was unworthy of Christian 
powers and of the Lord’s Anomted It was this sentiment that 
inspired the Tsar Alexander to formulate for the signature of his 
brother soiereigns the impressive declaration of principle that 
has gone bj the somewhat misleading title of the Holy Alliance, 
and m which the despots who had divided Poland piously undertook 
to order their reciprocal relations according to the teachmgs of our 
Saviour Practically alone among all the sovereigns of Christian 
Europe the Pnnee Regent refused, on constitutional grounds to 
sign what Castlereagh charactenzed as ‘ a sublime piece of mysticism 
and nonsense " 

This declaration of pnnciple had nothing binding about it, and 
the real business of ordering the affairs of Europe was to be 
accomplished by the continued alliance of the four great powers that 
had defeated Napoleon, and which, after three years’ probation, 
France was allowed to join It was provided that from time to 
time the representatives of these powers should meet together to 
consult os to their common interests and for the takmg of such 
measures as should he considered " the most salutary for the repose 
and prosperity of Nations, aud for the mamtenance of the peace 
of Europe ’’ The concert of powers was, irv fact, to act as the League 
of Nations aspires to act to day 

To understand England’s part jn torpedoing, as she did, this 
hopeful and at least partially sincere scheme for a\ oidmg future wars 
It is necessary to undcTstatid what, in practice, the fraternity of 
sovereigns amounted to A settlement of Europe had been arrived 

at— not without imminent peril of another European war which 

was no doubt highly satisfactory to its authors The Congress of 
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Vienna, so far as what BjTon called the Holy Three were concerned, 
was a share out of temtory, m which the wishes of the inhabitants 
were the last thing to be thought of The Hapsburgs, for instance, 
in addition to the heterogeneous and centrifugal collection of peoples, 
nations and languages over which they already exercised an uneasy 
sway, imposed their paternal olHces upon the unappreciative 
inhabitants of Venetia and Lombardy, while Alexander, under 
cover of a constitution that he may perhaps have thought was going 
to work, seized the lion’s share of Poland, compensating his Hohen 
zoUem brother by planting the latter’s jackboots firmly on the Rhine 
land and Westphalia, not to speak of half Saxonj 

All this was perfectly in accord with the anti Jacobinical prmciples 
for which the Three stood The doctrine of nationahty had been 
one of the main planks in the revolutionary programme, and besides, 
once they admitted the right of peoples to choose their own governors, 
■what excuse could they have for denying this right to their own 
subjects ? Above all, so long as Poland remained enchained, so 
long the three Jai'ers were committed to the championship of 
despotic principles, however cleverly these might be camouflaged 
And the version of Christianity implied m Alexanders manifesto 
contemplated a relation betiNeen sovereign and subject based not 
upon free choice but upon Divine Right Let every soul be subject 
unto the powers that be 

The Holy Three, then, were undoubtedly aiming at peace, but 
they Were aiming at something much more than peace Thej 
visualized a Europe under the firm but benevolent rule of divinelv 
appointed sovereigns vested with practical!) unlimited powers of 
control, and putting down any rebelliousness of thought, word or 
deed with an iron hand They had their differences, which w ere acute 
enough, but the force of circumstances inevitably drew the Tlirce 
together It equally inevitably drew England into opposition to the 
Three and to their project of European stability 

It is of interest to consider the attitude of Castlereagh at this 
juncture The most ardent of his apologists will 'scarcel) acclaim 
him as an enthusiast for Liberal principles — he spoke of Italy s first 
struggles to be free as an upnsing against “ mild and paternil ” (') 
governments — and yet he accomplished more for the freedom of 
Europe than almost any other statesman of the nineteenth centurj 
Tins was because without bothering about theories and systems 
he mherited Pitt’s tradition of an enlightened patriotism m 
foreign politics, and because in playing the game for England 
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he too clear sightctl to be the 'ticlim of anj pohljcal 

theorj . 

From the first he was determined that the alliance for the purpose 
of defeating Napoleon and pre\ anting an> wvisal of the French 
menace should not be turned into an instrument for goienung 
Europe m the interests of the lIol> Three B> so doing he .was, on 
the one hand, deliberatelj iiTeching the most hopeful scheme hitherto 
propounded for perpetuating European peace, but on the other he 
Mas sanng Europe from an euthanasia of despotism; he was — if 
we look at the matter from the standpoint of an English historian — 
ensuring that the spirit informing the English Common Law should 
not pensh from the earth, and that Europe should be saied from 
going the wa> of old Rome. It is hardly nccessarj to add that 
Castlereagh himself cared for none of these considerations, wluch 
would no doubt have struck him as “mysticism and nonsense” 
His greatness consists in the fact that he ne\ er allowed his reactionar> 
opinions to deflect him, as Foreign Minister, from the pursuit of his 
country's sound and traditional policy 

Accordingly , when the next of the great congresses w as held, in 
1816, at Aix la Chapelle, Castlereagh took an uncompromising stand 
against Alexander s proposal to turn the alliance into a permanent 
association of soiereigns for the guarantee of all existing rights, and 
therefore for mterfenng with overwhelming force all oier Europe 
towards the suppression of revolutions England’s prestige and 
authority , thus thrown into the scale, had the effect of converting 
Avhat might haAe been an cffcctne mutual insurance league of 
Kings into an informal alliance of the three principal despots, an 
anticipation of the famous Dreikaiserbund of the seventies The 
next two congresses, held significantly enough at Troppau and 
Laibach, were, in fact, mere re unions of the Holy Three at which 
Castlereagh refused to allow England to be re^reaented. by a ^juu. 
potentiary The danger to European liberty had already ^gun 
to define itself 

There was good enough reason for these mectmgs The people 
of Naples and Piedmont had broken mto open revolt, and here 
was the obvious opportunity for putting the machinery of a general 
alliance into action Castlereagh himself had no sympathy with the 
rebels, who he thought were revolting against “ mild and paternal 
governments ", and he had no objection to Austria, as pnncipal 
Italian power, seltlmg the matter on her own account But he was 
not going to play the game of the three despots, who had now settled 
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their own differences and wera tlioroughly united under the influence 
of the Machiavellian and cynical Mettemich, the Austrian Chancellor 
Castlereagh protested ^ igorously against the principle of armed 
interference, as he did also against the Carlsbad Decrees by which 
Mettemich throttled tfie young democracy of Germany 

The jilot was now thickened by a revolt m Spam agamst her 
unspeakable King Ferdinand, and a rebellion of Christian Greece 
against Moslem Turkey A new congress was summoned to meet 
m enslaved Italian territory at Verona, and Castlereagh {now Marquis 
of Londonderry) drafted instruelions to our representative in which 
he uncompromisingly committed him to opposing intervention 
But before the Congress could meet, the great Foreign Mmister had 
overworked himself into madness and suicide His mantle fell on 
his old duelling opponent, George Canning, who differed from him 
not m the essentials of policy, but in a cast of mind at once more 
clear cut and more phdosophic, and m a far greater felicity of 
expression Cannmg had none of Castlereagh’s somewhat platomc 
but none the less genuine desire for European solidarity A wholesome 
state of international politics he defin^ as “ every nation for itself 
and God for us all ” 

The old Anti Jacobin had never been a blind reactionary, but 
had based kis opposition to the abstract theories of the republicans 
upon a whole hearted love of English constitutional principles, to 
which as time went on, he became more and more inclmed to give 
a Liberal interpretation During the war he had consistently 
championed our cause as that of the freedom of nations, and he had 
been fully alive to the importance of fostering the spirit of nationalitj 
in Europe Shortly before taking offlee he had indeed declared it 
to be England's duty to maintain herself on the basis of her own 
Constitution and refrain from partnership in the Continental struggle 
between monarchy and democracy, but he plainly declared his own 
sympathies when he wrote in 1833 that between the monarchist 
doctrine enunciated by the King of France “ and its antagonist 
principle the sovereignty of the people, I should feel myself compelled 
to acknowledge that the former is more alien to the British Constitu 
tion ” And his sympathy with the nghts of peoples burst out m a 
flash of splendid eloquence, on the occasion of our dispatching troops 
to prevent the Spanish reactionary coercion of Portugal 

“We go,” he said, “to plant the standard of England on the 
heights of Lisbon here that standard is planted foreign dominion 
shall not come ” 
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The great difference between Canning and Castlerragh was, 
howe%er. not in principle but m opportunit) Castlcreagh’s work, 
though of momentous importance, was not marked bj an> dramatic 
stroke or lUummcd bs an> declaration of principle that has struck 
the imagination of postent) His Tcscneii temperament made him 
a loser of quiet and unostentatious courses But e\cn a Canning 
■would not have found, during Costlercagh’s penod of office, any 
opening for a stronger line than his predecessor’s against the Holv 
AHmnce England’s power and prestige were indeed at their height, 
but on the Continent, against the military strength of tlie three 
despots she could do nothing She could not. e\en if she had 
desired it, have presented thccnslascmcnt of Poland or the muzzling 
of Germany or the crushing of Italy, and it is very doubtful whether 
she could base effectively intervened to keep a French army 
out of Spam England’s power was on the sea, and there it 
was overwhelming Canning no less than Costlereagh realized, that 
to take a strong line without the power to sustain it, is to invite 
humihition *‘0ur true policv,” he laid it down “has always 
been not to interfere except m great emcrgcnciej., and then only with 
commanding force ’’ 

Thus Castlercagh had perforce to confine himself to abstention 
and protest, and so long os Canning could not bring our sea power 
into play he did the same, in spite of ardent WTugs who urged him 
to fight against French intervention m the Peninsula But when the 
Spanish monarchists threatened the liberties of our old ally Portugal, 
then indeed operating from our tried and impregnable base at Lisbon, 

we did interfere with commanding force 

Canning s great opportunity however, came when the Holy 
Alhanee attempted to make its power felt on the other side of the 
Atlantic The Spanish colonies m South America had broken free 
from their decrepit mother cQuntrvr,.anrlit.iKa!i, at, 

Alexander’s ministers at the Congress of Aix la Chapclle, that the 
monarchs of Europe should empli^ something more than peaceful 
persuasion to reduce them to obedience Such a policy would have 
been tlioroughly in the traditions of Cathenne the Great and would 
haie conxeniently embroiled the AVestem powers while leaving 
Russia free to pursue her own line m Eastern Europe But it was 
not very senously pressed, and all that came of it was that Russia 
obligingly made over to Spam, for a consideration, an armada 
consisting of a few old ships too rotten to put to sea A more serious 
danger was when a French armv, acting as mandatory of the Holy 
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trogcd) of Ireland, were to mditale throughout the ensuing cenlur> 
against their complete harmony The nsalrj between England and 
France had also ceased to be a dominating factor of international 
politics France had definitcl) broken with the idea of an Indian 
or an American empire, and her thoughts w ere soon to turn tow ards 
that expansion into Northern Africa which was to prose so much 
more fruitful than her old o\crseas development Besides, post 
molutionaT> France m her own way — so very different from that 
of England— was Liberal at heart, and possessed what was for that 
lime a Liberal constitution, however much her natural tendencies 
might be masked bj the uneasy expenmenC of a Bourbon Restoration 
And France, thanks to the kind ofTiccs of the Allies, had no subject 
peoples over whom to tj-rannize 

But over Central and Eastern Europe brooded the sceminglj 
impregnable despotism of the three dynasties, bound by their own 
past and circumstances to the cause of reaction, however much 
expediency or the caprice of mdmduals might induce them to concede 
m appearance It was the tragedy of the Tsar Alexander that his 
Liberal tendencies and aspuntions were everywhere thwarted by the 
necessities of his situation— being a ftomanoB he must be a despot or 
nothing, and there is a legend, none the less significant from being 
groundless m fact,^ that the broken hearted and disillusioned Caesar 
did at last, through a feigned death, choose the nothuigness of a 
poor hermit’s life The three dynasties formed an invincible strong 
hold of reaction on one condition — that they did not fall out among 
themselves On most points their interests more or less coincided, 
and they had always their Polish blood guiltiness to hold them 
together, but there were two ominous nfts in their friendship There 
was the rivalry between Prussia and Austria for the leadership of 
Germany— an issue that proved eventually capable of settlement 
by the sword— and the rivalry between Russia and Austria in the 
Near East, which was destined, at last, to work the destruction of 
all three 

This Eastern Question had already began to loom large at the 
Congress of Vienna, which indeed proved the .last of this senes of 
attempts to regulate the allairs of Europe by Congress Greece had 
thrown oH the fetters of Turkey, and broken into a revolt. 


‘ An English doctor attended Alexander s lost moments and his record 
contl\isi\e as to hu death The doctor a aon Mr Sidney Lee kindly gave me 
the details The body was buned privately by the Empress— hence the emr.iv 
coIUn recentiv opened at Leningrad ^ ^ 
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that kindled both Liberal and Christian sentiment all over Europe, 
and especially in Russia and England, though Mettemich, who 
hated Liberalism and cared nothing about Christianitj , only wanted 
to keep Russia’s hands off Turkey, which he did through his sheer 
personal ascendancy over Alexander till the latter’s death in 1825 
Canning had an extremely difficult part to play, and played it with 
consummate skill He had inherited from Pitt the policy of opposing 
Russia’s advance in the East, even when she appeared m the role 
of Christian champion But, unlike Castlereagh, he bad an ardent 
sympathy for the cause of Greek freedom, in ivhich he was thoroughly 
at one with British sentiment It was a masterpiece of diplomacy 
by which he managed to hold bock Russia, not bv opposing, but by 
CO operatmg with her, to bring France, even under a reactionary 
Kmg, into hne with his own Liberal policy, and, by a momentarj 
anticipation of the Triple Entente, to shatter the almost triumphant 
Turkish and Egyptian tyranny m the harbour of Navarmo 

It IS true that after his death his work was to some extent marred 
by the bunghng and reactionary diplomacy of Wellington’s Tory 
ministry, but he had given a lead to British policj that was to 
determine it, at its best for the next century A sympathy with 
freedom all over the world, tempered by a refusal to strike or intervene 
except with the strength to make our demands effective, and a 
perfect appreciation of what, with our command of the sea and our 
diminutive army, ve should or could not do , a hand of friendship 
to the United States and co operation when possible with France , 
a watchful yet courteous aloofness from the system of pohtics 
favoured by the three despots of Central and Eastern Europe — these 
were the distinguishing features of Cannmg’s policy 

Thanks chiefly to the attitude of England as represented by 
Castlereagh and Canning, the attempt to provide for the permanent 
peace of Europe had failed, but the attempt of the leagued despots 
to veto constitutional government and national freedom by force of 
arms had been fatally compromised True, the Mettemich system 
of repressive stagnation still reigned o^er most of the Continent, 
Wl in*. xmt’Iia’Aeiigei 'ledton eni SWv AespOtasm \iiiA ilnvtA’} 
found Its path blocked by Anglo Saxon liberties, and the nineteenth 
century was to see the Latin races come into Ime on the Liberal side ^ 
The stage was already being prepared for the tragedy of 19H 
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Not for the last time mherhiston,Lngland made the disco\er>, 
after ^\atetIoo, that for a modem mdized po«er to be Mctonous 
jn a great ^^a^ is onlj a little less unprofitable than to l>c defeated 
The contest had come at a peculiarly unfortunate time England 
was going through a process of headlong transition vluch, under the 
most fa\ Durable circumstances, would hn\e taxed the utmost 
resources of statesmanship As it was, thanks to the French Rc\ olu- 
tion and the monarchist reaction against it, she had for neatU a 
generation been dissipating blood and treasure, expending the 
utmost of her strength, in a struggle to the dcatli with a gigantic 
adicrsarj. Eierj other consideration had been subordinated to the 
supreme object of breaking the French will to conquest Thought, 
which, in the wHoUn new circumstances created by the Industrial 
Rcioluhon, demanded unrestricted pby, hid been forced into 
orthodox grooves by what had practically been a regime of martial 
law The generous Romantic enthusiasm, which might have centred 
round the distribution and enjo>Tncnt of the kindly fruits of the 
earth— -non vouchsafed in such unprecedented abundance— had 
mostly burned for the liberation of Europe andMchv crance of England 
b force of arms And the material energies which might have made 
cities beautiful and men prosperous, were poured with a lavish 
profusion into the business of destruction, or allowed to cancel each 
other bj cut throat competition 

Vie have a right to be proud of the bravery of the British and 
Irish poor we hired to fight our battles, and of the constancy of 
national purpose that supported us, sometimes single handed, 
against the might of Napoleon, but it would be well if we were also 
to re^rd the sum total of all this butchery and snpalid horror., 
whether amid the hills of the Peninsula or on the plains of Flanders, 
as an unmitigated disaster to mankind, if in contemplating m our 
mind s eye such a tragedy as that of Waterloo, we could follow the 
example of the Iron Duke, and, if we have tears, shed them But 
•the tragedy of the war was more profound and more lasting than 
that of tom limbs and gaping stomachs, of the women of Badajoz 
defiled by blood drunken and wme drunken ruffians, of discipline 
maintained b> torture, of innocent Copenhagen imdcr a ram of 
death— of these things we can say that they arc long over and done 
with that a hundred vears after it is all the same \\ hat was done 
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IS past and forguen — what was not done, tvhat was neglected and 
allow ed to drift, has left a nemesis that has darkened o^v er civiLzation 
ever since, and may jet prove to be its mm 

We know that even before the war the prevailing tendency of 
thought about society was tinged by a vague mysticism of natural 
harmony, by a more or less qualified belief that things had only 
to be allowed to drift in order to bring about the best possible 
conditions Every man for himself and God for us all I And when 
the issue with France was fairly joined it was almost too much 
to expect of practical statesmen that they should not only undertake 
the salvation of Europe from tyranny, but that they should at the 
same time embark on a comprehensive reorganization of society to 
bring it abreast of its rapidly changing requirements While the 
war was on, it was not unnatural that those in authority should 
hav e concentrated all their energies on maintaining the will to v ictory 
and )>ave rtgarded projects of domestic reform as merely irrelevant 
or dangerous Therefore they pinned their faith to the established 
order of society, and ignored the fact that it was every year becoming 
more obsolete and out of date 

So long therefore as the nation could be kept going and made to 
present a united front to the enemy, they were inclined to favour 
any hand to mouth ftcpedient that would tide over an immediate 
difficulty and eschewed anj'thiog like a comprehensive attempt to 
grapple with the social problem They put down combinations of 
labourers because strikes in war time are inopportune, and because 
where two or three poor men are gathered together the seeds of 
revolution may be sown They made no practical attempt to regulate 
the murderous conditions of labour, because the great thing was to 
quicken production at all costs Owing to the ever present fear of 
famine, the pace of enclosure was speeded up in the Midlands and 
the Eastern Counties In 170T, when rum stared us in the face, it 
was reported by a select committee that nine million acres of English 
soil were either imcultivated waste, or cultivated on the old inefficient, 
common field system At a tune when it was necessary to mobilize 
every possible acre in the war against France and famine, it is not 
surprising that Enclosure Acts shoufd have fbfibweef each otfien 
more rapidly than ever, and that, in 1801, an act should have been 
passed for speedmg up the process It is also characteristic of the 
time that various far sighted expedients that had been mooted by 
legislators for the purpose of keeping enclosed land m the possession 
of the peasantry, never got passed into law Hand to mouth was 
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the order of the daj, and the hand was the l»nd of !nm v.ho joms 
house to house and field to field 

The most far reachm^ of all these warttme expedients had been 
that -sshich -ssas adopted for meeting the necessity of keeping tlie 
poor from actual stanation during this lime of nccessar) stress 
Pitt, we have seen, tried his luind at tinkering the Poor Iam, but 
soon ga\e it up, and ns the politicians m Ucstmmsler would do 
nothing, the men on the spot, the Benches of countj magistrates, 
had to liammcr out a solution, m characteristic English fashion, for 
themscHcs \ccordingl> the Berkshire Justices, who assembled at 
Speenhamland, m Berkshire, m the hungry j car 17DC, met a situation 
that was rapidly becoming desperate by the crude socialistic 
expedient of supplementing v> ages out of the rates Their example \\ as 
eagerly followed all o\cr the country , the wolf had to be kept from 
the door, and here was one way of doing it The country was practic 
all\ m a state of siege, and this amazing instance of justice made 
law was putting it on siege rations The motii cs were humane, and 
the poor were kept ahie somehow But there is all the difference 
m the world between the economics of besieged garrisons and the 
permanent orgamralion of a great industrial power The “ Speen 
hamland Act** had come to stay, the justices had obligingly saved 
the legislators from the necessity of thinking out a system of their 
oivn, and the results were disastrous Mages, of course, now that 
the rates were always available to supplement them, slumped below 
starvation point and in times of distress as many as a quarter of 
the population of free England would be on the rates — paupers 1 
Self respect w as naturally destroyed all mcentjs e to honest labour 
was taken away, and the system by which extra money was drawn 
for all children including bastards, stimulated a headlong increase 
m the population, legitimate and illegitimate * 

So long as the w ar lasted, so long as England was to a large extent 
suffering herself, agriculture boomed and the worst effects of Speen 
hamland were masked Indeed, as a ivar measure, it may be said to 
base succeeded But when the ivar was o>er and the inflated 
prosperity of the farmer collapsed like a pricked bubble, though 
•Speenhamland may have provided the best temporary expedient 
for keeping land under the plough, easing the burden on the farmers 
and providing some sort of employment for the labourers, the plight 
of the country side was catastrophic The ratepayers, many of whom 


» ’^ough perhaps the effects of this have been exagperated— see e i? Dr 
Chaphatn»,4n Economic Bk I Ch 4 ® 
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were themschcs on the ^crgc of destitution and uho were, besides, 
crushed to the earth by enormous taxation, could not afford to be 
generous Relief and wnges-combmed were forced doirn to the bare 
pittance ncccssarj to keep soul and body together, and this lesel 
was steadily depressed until the countryside of England, which had 
not so long ago been famed as the land of roast beef and plum pudding 
m scornful contrast with that of the ** skinnj Frenchmen ”, was 
peopled by gaunt and half starved wretches shirking about on 
Sundays — as Corbettputs it — ** m ragged smock frocks ith unshas'en 
faces. With a shirt not washed for a month and w ith their toes peeping 
out of their shoes,” droves of slases, under the arbitrary tjTanny of 
the parish o\crsccr, often harnessed men and women together, to 
the parish carl And jet the squires and big lando^vne^s were 
basking m the noontide of prosperity, trapping and transporting 
men to preserve pheasants, and spending long days on horseback 
in the pursuit of vermin 

^\ e can only glance, in passing at the meanest and most shameful 
of all the rural oppressions of this time, the scene of which was not 
the English countryside, but the Highlands of Scotland Under 
the influence of the Romantic movement, and particularlj of 
Sir Walter Scott, tiiere was much fine sentiment about clan loyalty, 
Bonnie Prince Charlie, and so forth The kilt and tartan, which 
were now again legalized become symbolic of 

“ Old unhappy far off things 
And battles lon^, ago 

But the chieftains whose function as mihtaryleaders of the tribe 
had lapsed since the strong hand of Butcher Cumberland had brought 
the Kuig’s peace into their remotest fastnesses were by no means 
sentimental where the mam chance was concerned Poor soil and 
primitive methods of cultivation might maintain a hardy population 
in contentment, but as a business proposition it would piy to get 
nd of the clansmen and turn the whole land into pasturage for sheep 
and cattle— only in the fullness of the Victorian era did 
the claims of pleasure demand the replacement of men by 
deer Even before the forty five ’ , evictions had started 

m the Isle of Skye but it was towards the end of the 
eighteenth century and at the begmmng of the nineteenth that the 
practice became common of the chieftam turning on his tenants and 
driving them out of their homes with every circumstance of brutality 
to shift for themsehes or perish miserably Tlie first Duke of 
Sutherland in the second decade of the century, gained an infamous 
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prc eminence bj the wholesale CMclion of his hapless people, who 
were forced out when their crops were standing, whose roofs, furniture, 
and e>en sick were burnt, some of whom were generousI> offered 
allotments on the barren sea shore, without boats or the mone> to 
bu> them — na>, a notice was posted on a church door threatening 
with cMction anjone giving shelter to those already evicted The 
black list of robber and traitor chieftains then and subsequcntlj 
includes such names as Campbell Macdonald, Fraser, Cameron of 
Lochiel, Hamilton, Gordon and many another wliose tartan figure* 
proudlv at Highland gatherings to-day, as if the colours of Juda* 
w ere an honourable distinction 

Such then, was the condition of those who tilled the soil which 
a generilion of warfare had kept inviolate from any but British 
plunder If we turn to the towns to the monufactunng and mining 
districts, we shall find a condition of things equally revolting to 
humane sentiment It was probably moie by machiner> than by 
guns that we had won the vw, but the price was terrible The period 
of transition during which, under more favourable circumstances, 
we might hav e ev olved a new social onier, had seen all our energies 
devoted to beating the enemy and keeping ourselrcs from actual 
collapse Provided this could be done, that the furnaces could he kept 
roaring and the wheels buizmg nothing else counted with those m 
authority The new industrial system wos allowed to evolve itself, 
and evolve it did m the most wasteful slipshod and cruel of all 
possible vrajs 

Even for the employers the struggle for survivol was desperate 
and the spectre of rum seldom very far off Markets fluctuated, 
booms and slumps trod on each others’ heels m the most bewildering 
way The course of business was left not, as theorists supposed, to 
the free play of enlightened egotism, but to the reckless optimism 
and road panic that alternate nowhere more disastrously than m the 
mass psychology of business men This alternation of slump and 
boom was no new thing it had gone on continuously at least smee 
Tudor times but no one had thought out a financial system for 
regulating it— the very nature of the evil was hardly realized The 
Bank of England protected from any serious competition by Act of 
Parliament occupied a position of dominating importance, and used 
its power positively to aggravate the evil it might have mitigated 
Before the great panic of 1825 when capital was bemg demanded 
recklessly for every sort of wild cat enterprise the Bank was adding 
fuel to the fire of speculation by cheapening credit and lowering its 
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rate, in spite of the fact that gold \vas being drained rapidly out of 
the country and its own reserve was diminishing to vanishing point 
Hien, u hen the first sj mptoms of a slump appeared, the Bank, sharply 
contracted its credit and precipitated a general smash Henceforth the 
recurrence of a decennial panic became a regular part of our financial 
anarchy, with untold consequences of misery and unemployment. 

tVith the coming of peace, the freedom of the seas, and the opening 
of the world’s markets, a penod of prosperity had been confidently 
anticipated Unfortunately the first result was to plunge the nation 
more deeply than ever into the trough of misery It was no good 
having access to markets when the war had drained our customers 
of the money to pay, and the other nations, which were now trying 
belatedly to build up industries of their own, were by no means 
minded to expose them to the full blast of British competition — m 
Europe and the United States tariffs were rapidly put up against us 
Then the government, w Inch dunng the war had been a huge employer 
of labour, civil and military, ceased its abnormal destructive activities, 
and thereby flooded the labour market with idle hands at a time when 
works were everywhere closing down The state of hopeless misery 
into which the country was plunged in the black year 1816 baffles 
description 

The immense strength of our industrial position and the lead 
we had acquired m the mechanical arts enabled us to rise out of the 
trough of depression and to enjoy such prosperity as is indicated 
by statistics of increasing trade The increase was not steady, but 
proceeded by alternate expansion and shrinkage , prices raced up 
and doivn , employment was now plentiful and now not to be 
obtained Even m the best tunes the lot of those who were hired 
to tend the machines was grim enough There is no need to detail 
here the oft told story of the horrors of mine and factory life Owing 
to the frantic increase of population which was doubled in less than 
three generations, and the influx of multitudes of Irish peasants, 
who could work and live for next to nothing, the labour market 
was nearly always glutted, and until 1825 the men were not even 
allowed to combine to obtain decent terms As ui the country, the 
workers were forced down to a subsistence level of wages wfiicfi 
itself was continually bemg depressed The hours they laboured 
were too long and the nourishment they obtained usually too small 
to support a normal existence In the cotton trade it was said that 
a spinner seldom survived the age of forty The generations were 
cut short before their time, and It was perhaps better to die early 
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than to eke out an existence in which such physical liardship was 
ngj^rasated by a slavish discipline, and in which c\cn the miserable 
pittance was cut down bj constant arbilrar> fines 

Grimmest of all was the lot of children ' who were herded into 
the factories almost as soon as thc> could walk, whose hours were 
from fne in the morning Idl se\en or nme at night, in a steaming 
and o\ erheated atmosphere and amid unfenced machinery into which 
the poor little Mctims often dropped through sheer exhaustion, or 
imprisoned alone and m the dark down m the bowels of the earth, 
Esery species of cruelty had to be practised to keep them up to the 
mark , the employer would often wait with a horsewhip m the small 
hours of the morning to flog the half drowsed infants into their 
daily Hell, and as the da> went on and agonized appeals for the 
time were heard, conscientious foremen would apply the scourge 
with eser more industrious assiduity until the bruised and Itaggard 
little boys and girls reeled home for a few hours* insufficient sleep, 
broken by dreams of the day’s torture The parents, where tliej 
were not brutalized by their own misery out of all natural feeling, 
watched with bleeding hearts the sacrifice of their children, but the 
industrial Moloch was inexorable, it was a choice between Hell and 
star, ation— conscientious o\ersem would not grant relief to idle*^ 
hands, howe\er diminutue 

I’lhat of the men who swajed the destmies of the nation, the 
Tory ministers who were now so securely ensconced in olfice that it 
seemed that nothing short of a revolution could unsettle them, and 
under whose auspices these horrors flourished and mcreised ? Were 
these men king devils of the Hell that was England, selfish and cunning 
tyrants whose one object it was to maintain themselves and their 
class m power and luxury ? To the frenzied eye of England’s most 
sensitive poet, of Percy Bysshe Shelley, this and nothing less was 
the fact Castlereagh, Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, and Eldon, 
t’ne lord fnance'dor, appeared to him the veritable embodiments, 
respectiv ely, of murder, hypocrisy and fraud Never was an estimate 
of character more absurdly wide of the mark How well Castlereagh 
served his country and Europe, even to the death, we know , the 
Chancellor was an honourable and too painfully conscientious judge 
besides being a smgularly loyal and lovable old gentleman , while 
as for Sidmouth, the worst that can be said of him is that he was a 
religious and well meaning, but aby smal fool The ministers who had 
piloted the country to victory m the great war were doing their 

. For the beet account see The Town Labourer by J L and B Hammond 
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laborious best under circumstances of terrible difficulty, but nothing 
:n their training had fitted them for seeing or feeling the realities of 
the domestic situation 

Por long j ears they had been obsessed by the spectres of conquest 
by the foreigner, and of the triumph of Jacobin principles at home , 
the existing social and political system had become in%cstcd in their 
eyes ith a halo of sanctity, and the mere thought of tampering '' ith 
it was regarded as treason against our happy and glorious Constitu 
tion Those who advocated any substantial measure of reform, even 
if they would have gone no further than Mr Pitt at the beginning 
of his career, were looked upon as dangerous firebrands, with whom 
no terms were to be kept As for the children m the factories and the 
pauperized labourers m the villages, they knew bttlc more than they 
could obtain from interested and rose coloured reports , their 
sympathies had ne^er flowed mto such channels — ha\ung eyes they 
saw not and havmg hearts they felt not 

Conscientiously, therefore, they performed their duty as they 
understood it The country was seething with unrest and to their 
excited imaginations was bemg worked up by agitators for a rcii olu 
tion They therefore felt themselv-es constrained to strengthen their 
hands bj maintaining the conditions />f martial law m time of peace 
In 1817 the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended for a year ano in 
1819 a senes of measures w-as passed aimed not onlj at nipping in 
the bud any attempt to arm or drill the populace, but also at muzzling 
the popular press and suppressing the right of free assembly 

Government at last enjoyed the advantage of ovenshclming 
military force It was Pitt who, less from reasons of military efficiency 
than his desire to maintain the home front against the Jacobins, 
had started the practice of housing the troops in barracks instead of 
billeting them among the people Tins system was continued after 
the peace and had the effeot of widening the gulf hebveen the soldier 
and the citizen The old army of Wellington — the scum of the 
earth ” as he had called it — was now a caste of highly tn»inc<l 
mcrecnanes engaged for life, saturated with the pride of iictorioiis 
achievement and ^regimental tradition, an<i rcad\ , m the most literal 
and sinister sense, to “go anywhere or do anything " And there 
were other forces by which law and the existing onlcr could l>e 
maintained, special constables \arious more or less reliable bodies 
of soJunteers ond the yeomanry casalry whose military inctfiwnry 
Was compcnsAled for by their extreme readiness to prose their 
prowess ogainst unarmed mobs 
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Amitl flll this arraj of force the Eo\eroment lacked the one thing 
most needful of all m a trained and cfricienl police As a result 
they could hard!) n\oid clum$> and blood> methods of mihtarj 
repression, and for information thev s'crc dependent not, as tin.} 
would be now ada\ s, on a competent detectis e force, but on the tales 
of miscnble spies, who often earned their wage bj fomenting the 
% cr\ conspiracies the j betraj ed In point of fact, the poor w ere too 
crushed and downtrodden to strike an cffcctisc blosv for theroselses, 
and the few feeble attempts thc> made, sshethcr of their owm acconl 
or b\ the incitement of spies, to compel Ih-' redress of their gries anccs, 
might hasc excited pitj in the minds of men less obsessed h\ the 
feir of res olution than the English ministers The climax of repression 
was reached when a sast and unarmed crowd that met peaceably to 
listen to reform speeches m the neighbourhood of Mancliestcr, was 
charged by some undisciplined louts of jeomanrj on no greater 
pros ocation than that of has ing cheered their ams al The troopers 
saw red and imagined themscKcs \cr> terrible fellows riding about, 
sabring men and women and chasing the various banners as if 
the> were so manv I ifeguardsman Shaws capturing French eagles 
It IS significant that a regiment of Hussars which was also present, 
and understood something about real fighting and mihtarj discipline, 
harmed nobod) It is even more significant that the Prince Regent 
should have been made publicly to thank his lieroic )eomcn-~-but then 
George, by his own account, had been at VVaterloo 1 

It was during the seven years dating from the battle of Waterloo 
to 1822 the year when Cnstlercagh died and Sidmouth resigned, 
that England made the nearest approach to con\ing under the sj stem 
of despotism under which the greater part of Europe had fallen after 
the Congress of Vienna But with what a difference, even m this 
darkest and most hopeless hour ! There n man might be flung into 
secret imprisonment, limited only by the caprice of some minister 
or understrapper, for wearing a round hat, or humming a patriotic 
song, or doing any of the thousand and one things that might draw 
upon him the suspicion of the police Here the Constitution though 
blind reaction might stunt its natural development, lived, and the 
Common Law grossly though it might be abused was still its 
informing spirit Habeas Corpus might be suspended, but only as 
a desperate and temporary expedient, as the ordinary machinery of 
government may be suspended in a besieged city English ministers 
— e\ en the most bigoted of Tory Anti Jacobins— were not of the stuff 
of which successful despots arc made and the voice of the reformer 
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was never still This was partly because the governing class itself 
contained a considerable Liberal and democratic leaven, and to put 
do%vn men like Sir Francis Burdett, or Radical Jack Lambton — 
subsequently Lord Durham — ^was an entirely different proposition 
from proceeding against such low fellows as Will Cobbett or 
Orator Hunt 

Besides, "Will Cobbett was very far from being put down, though 
he had to fly the country while Habeas Corpus was suspended, and 
his thunderous voice continued to defy the governing class, in the 
hearing of the whole nation, through the medium of his Ttcopenny 
Iteguter And that greatest safeguard of English liberty, the Jury, 
and especially the London Jury — always a bulwark against encroach 
mg authority — approved itself now as m the days of Mr Bitt’s Anti 
Jacobin Terror In the scry heyday of reaction, m 1817, a memorable 
blow was struck for English liberties in the old and true sense, when 
the government attempted to make an example of a poor bookseller 
named Hone, who had published some rather profane and >ery 
vulgar anti go^ernmental skits on the Litany, the Catechism, and 
the Athanasian Creed In three successi\ e trials, on three succcssn e 
days, this insignificant and obscure man, defending himself, success 
fully defied the utmost terrors of judicial partiality, though the lost 
two trials were conducted by no less a personage than the Lord 
Chief Justice EUenborough, who was famous for his pouer of bullying 
juries, and threw the whole of his energies into securing a con\ iction 
But the bulwark stood firm, Hone went free, and it was the I<ord 
Chief Justice who died — it was alleged — from the effects of his 
discomfiture 


8 

INDIVIDUALISTS OF SCIENCE 

All this time the Industrial Revolution continued m full swing 
The machines grew not only in numbers but cfficienc}, enterprising 
capitalists were constantly picking the brains of inventors, and 
goods in increasing quantity, if often declining qualitj, v\cre thnivt 
on the market It is a difficult and highly controv crsial ta-vk to 
measure the exact increase of the national wcaltli, though the pace 
at which things were movnng is hinted at by the fact that the annual 
value of our exports had almost doubled during the first thirtj wars 
of the century But it 5s doubtful whether, m c.>mputing the av ernge 
wealth per head of the population the increase of the productive 
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numerator is not compensated for, until the forties, by that of the 
human denominator, for population was increasing at the same 
phenomenal rate as wealth itself 

The day of the practical and comparatis el> uneducated in\ enters 
w-as still at its height Neither the new textile machiner> nor the 
first steam engines owed much to scientists properlj so called Tlie 
railwaj and the steamboat which were soon to rcsolutionizc both 
land and sea transport, to pull Great Bnlam together within the 
compass of a da>'s journey and — since the latest science has taught 
us to consider lime m the light of another dimension— to grapple 
our colonies bj mnsible chains and draw them many months nearer 
to the homeland, these cro\vning discos cuts of the Industrial Rcvolu* 
tion owed little to the calculations of the study, but were dc% eloped 
by workaday , mechamcal craftsmen 

This senes of epoch making disco\encs by men with no 
greater quaUficalions than sheer natiie shrewdness is the peculiar 
distinction of England dunng the Industrial Resolution No other 
nation or time can show anything remotely comparable to it But 
the time was approaching when the \ery completeness of his achieve- 
ment would bring the supremacy of the workaday inventor to an 
end, and drive commerce itself to seek counsel of the theorist to whom 
knowledge is an end in itself quite irrespective of its practical uses 
Mechanical ingenuity might evolve a workable steam engine, but to 
realize the full possibilities of modem engineering a science of 
tbermodynamics is needed such as no Stevenson or Bnndley could 
ever have dreamed of mastering The advance of pure science 
proceeds in majestic indifference to its uses, but upon that advance 
commerce and the practical affairs of life must depend ever more 
completely 

It was m this movement of pure science that Britain had, during 
most of the eighteenth century, failed to sustain her promise of 
Newton's day 'Where she had planted, France had watered This 
was largely owing to the fact that, m conformity with our stubborn 
individualism, science had been left, so far as the British State was 
concerned, almost entirely to its own resources and devices It is 
the greatest permanent achievement of Louis XlV’s government 
that, under its auspices, the importance of science w-as recognized 
and an Academy of Sciences endowed As a result of this far sighted 
pohey, the IVench saiants of the eighteenth century established a 
European pre eminence, whereas the Royal Society, which had been 
merely chartered hut not endowed, sank into a position of comparative 
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insignificance And it was not only such achievements ns the 
crowning of Newton’s work by Laplace, the de\eIopment of the 
calculus by Lagrange, the foundation of modem chemistrj by 
Lavoisier and of comparative anatomy by Cuvier, that completed 
France’s work for science duiing the eighteenth century She 
brought science into the interest and parlance of educated men and 
women , she infused it into literature and created an atmospliere 
in which it could thrive as an essential part of culture And the 
Revolution, though it parted Lavoisier from his head on the ground 
that the Republic had no need of savanis, served m the long run rather 
as a stimulus than otherwise 

From France the enthusiasm for pure science had spread to 
Germany, which, though disunited politically, had already begun 
her wonderful organization of freely co operating universities 
The inspiration of Goethe, who stood in Olympian majesty above 
the wars and hatreds that agitated ordinary mortals, was of priceless 
service in directing German thoroughness and German profundity 
to an end not national but human On the other hand, the germs 
of a culture distmctly national were planted, under the stress of 
Napoleonic tyranny, by the previously cosmopolitan pliilosopher 
Fichte 

But England was by no means destined to play the part of 
utilitarian Afsrtfaa to the 3faries of pure science on the Continent 
She had no Academy of Sciences and her national genius was not 
of the sort that finds academic expression Her two great unii crsities, 
as they awoke from their lethargy of tlie eighteenth century, 
cultivated an ideal of liberal education in which the specialization 
of the scientist was suspect as affording an incomplete mental 
training — few of the great scientists who flounshed at the beginning 
of the century were Oxford or Cambridge men On the other hand 
the Scottish temperament, so much more akin than our own to the 
German, had evolved a system of universities simdar m principle 
to those of Germany , and to be a scientist m Scotland implied nl« avs 
the membership and usually the professorship of a university 

English science displayed all the advantages and cviU of extreme 
individuabsm It was quite unorganized, its pioneers often very 
poor men, were dependent upon their own means for carrying on 
their researches, and there w ere no orthodoxies and schools of thought 
to continue their work, which too frequently lacked recognition and 
publicity Often the greatest geniuses suffered from a stubborn 
provincialum that made them neglectful of keeping in touch wiUi 
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progress elsewhere— Dalton, for instance, the discoverer of the 
atom, declared that he could carry liis Ubratj, of which he had not 
read half, on his back British science v.as more pragmatic, more 
immediately occupied with the pursuit of practical ends, than tended 
to be the case either m Trance or Germany 

To the orderly Scottish muid, this state of things must Jiave 
appeared sheer anarchy, and the early Edinburgh Reviewers arc 
inclined to speak m tones of unjust disparagement of British as 
compared with Continental scientific achievement Britain has 
tended to produce men of isolated but supreme genius m their 
special departments, and without any suspicion of national vanity 
it maj be asserted that since the Renaissance the two outstanding 
landmarks of scientific progress are inscribed with the names of 
Neivton and Dirum Even apart from her galaxy of inventors, 
Britain can, at the end of tlie eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, claim a record of pioneer achievement second 
to that of no country whateser Gemuswelled from the most diverse 
and unpredictable sources Wlial could ba\e afforded a greater 
contrast than the three great chemists, the learned and republican 
theologian, Dr Priestley, discoverer of oxygen, whose library and 
laboratory u ere destroyed bj an Anti Jacobin mob who at least agreed 
M ith the Jacobins m having no use for saronts, a scion of the ducal 
house of Cavendish, and the uncouth and ungainly httle Quaker, 
John Dalton 

The spinl of science nas, in fact, abroad in despite of the ofTicial 
and academic cold shoulder, and it transcended every distinction 
of class or x ocation It was perhaps part of the Romantic impulse 
that drove men to nature, and the line between poet and scientist 
IS almost oSUterated in such a typically English genius as that of 
Gilbert ^\hlte the parson naturalist of Selboume The scientist 
may probe patiently by doubt and experiment while the poet conquers 
b> intuition, and yet both are seekers of the same truth which, when 
perfectly apprehended is goodness and beauty 

Space forbids us to record the progress made m every department 
of science by British mvestigators Iwtween Priestley’s discovery of 
oxygen m 1774 and the foundation of the British Association m 1830 
But at least some mention is due to one of the most hopeful and least 
regarded features of this time, the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
and interest among the w orking class This was particularly remark 
able among the engineers a class of men whose practical acquaintance 
With machinery naturally stimulated the desire for a wider and more 
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generalized knowledge tn 1800 George Birkbeck of Glasgow had 
started the course of lectures that developed into the first Mechanics’ 
Institute, and in 1820 the London Mcchomes’ Institute, under his 
, auspices and those of the indefatigable Brougham, was opened 
Sfechanics’ Institutes plajed a great part in working class education 
during the second quarter of the century, though they ultimately 
developed a tendency to pass out of the hands of the genuine 
mechanics into tliose of what we can best describe as the lower 
middle class 


4 

The Human Calculus 

Thus, with unprecedented rapidity, man was enlarging his know 
ledge of and control over the world around and ivithout him He 
had now explored the depths of the heavens and had analysed matter 
into what were then thought to be its ultimate particles, he had 
unlocked one source of cncrg> in steam and was beg nning to discover 
another m electricity, he was perfecting every day an instrument of 
exact thought and analysis in the mathematics Despite the fact 
that Hutton in England was laying the foundations of modem 
geology, and Button and subsequently Cuvier in France those of 
biology, the eighteenth century may be described as an age essentially 
mathematical, dominated throughout by the genius of Neivton and 
conducting its most fruitful researches in the realms of morganic 
matter The science of the livingwganism was to come to its own 
in the nineteenth century, culminating ns it did in the work of Darwin 
We must not forget that the tendency of thought since the 
Benaissance had been to concentrate on the knowledge and control 
of man’s environment or at best man’s body, to the neglect of tlie 
inner and spiritual man who had almost monopolized medieval 
interest If this standpoint be justified, we should look for the most 
startling scientific developments on the side of mechanics and 
chemistry, whereas we should expect comparative stagnation in 
all that concerns the mind, the social organism and religion Progress 
must be conceived of not in line, but m echelon 

Such a method of advance is not without its dangers Man has 
not only improved but revolutionized his surroundings In so doing 
he has set before himself the choice tJiat confronts every species 
whose environment has changed, the task, that is to say, of adapting 
himself to It or perishing Most species, under similar circumstances 
have perished , even the gigantic lizards of the mesozoic age could 
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not sun i\e some subtle change in the vrotld’s climate Man, not by 
any outside agency but by his own action in revolutionizing his 
en\ ironment, has put himself in mortal peril, and forced upon 
himself the necessity of an adaptation, an inward and spiritual 
revolution, to meet this change of circumstances But by concen 
trating on his surroundings and neglecting himself he cuts himself off 
from his only possible waj of escape 

This IS not to imply that during the Industrial Revolution no 
effort Avas made to effect the adaptation in question, or that the 
urgency of an inward as well as an outward revolution ivas 
unappreciated We shall doubtless be reminded that this was an 
age not only of chemists but of political economists, and that the 
masters of the French Enhghtenment, particularly Condillac and 
Helvetius, had devoted special attention to founding a scientific 
ps>chologj But these efforts, hoivever praiseworthy m intention, 
were cursed with banenness, they failed to form the basis of any 
sure or accumulating body of knowledge The human sciences did 
not go fonvard, but progressed in circles always retummg to the 
starting point The political economists of the first half of the 
nineteenth century did indeed build up an imposing edifice of theory, 
only to have it knocked down and bloivn to scorn m the second half 
This was no doubt largely due to the fact that the would be social 
scientists usually started building their edifice from the top down 
uards To understand mankind collectively it is first necessary to 
understand them as individuals, m other words, a reliable sociology 
presupposes a reliable psychology But it ivas just ivhere man himself 
Avas concerned that human knowledge failed to progress While 
the other sciences one by one shook themselves free from traditional 
authority and association with metaphysics, psychology remained 
obstinately fast m the ruts The cautious and unbiassed expen 
mentation that had become a sme g«a non of the more material 
‘avAVRSTc 'i.'K. zJtoiA-i, Vo *{?(sf 5 Vfrfi, Tv 'very -nimut puA. tn ol Yne 
mind Long after Galen had ceased to be an authority on medicine 
and Ptolemj on the motions of the heavenly bodies, orthodox, 
psycholog> continued to be swayed by the pronouncements of such 
ancient Aiorthies as Aristotle 

It was howcAer inevitable that the scientific impulse, that Aias 
producing such startling results in other fields, should urge a certain 
number of thinking men to extend the reign of science over the mmd 
and spirit But at that time the seriousness, and mdeed the -very 
nature of the problem, were hardly realized Mathematical methods 
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reigned supreme, and it was seriously considered possible to make a 
calculus of human affairs 

Such «as the life long atm and — in the opinion both of himself 
and of a band of enthusiastic disciples — the achievement of an 
eccentric and lovable old gentleman, endowed with a massive force 
of intellect and jet with the unpraeticahty of a big baby, uho died 
at a venerable age and uith an immense reputation, m the year of 
the great Reform Bill, leaving his body to be dissected for the 
happiness of his fellow mortals His name uas Jeremy Benthom, 
and the influence he i\ielded probably did more to determine the 
course of English thought on social subjects during the nineteenth 
centurj than that of any other man 

Bentham’s philosophy is the singularly direct outcome of early 
circumstances A naturally puny child, his education nas forced 
on with a monstrous ineptitude of good intention by his parents, so 
that, at the age of three, the poor little fellow was running home 
from w alks to bury himself in Rapm’s History A mind so prematurely 
crammed could hardly fail to grow prematurely rigid and inelastic, 
so that the mature Dcntham displayed a’l the power and all the 
weakness that characterize the man of one idea The philosopher 
in petticoats developed into a weakly and hypersensitive boy, to 
whom school life was a hell and a subsequent University course 
purgatory Bentham therefore grew up a shrinking recluse, but with 
the physical weakling’s desire to compensate for his mfenority by 
asserting his power with the one weapon of which he felt himself a 
master — his pen It is therefore not surprising that he should has e 
passionately reacted against any kind of established authority, 
and that the mildest and most benevoknt of mortals should have 
proved one of the most brutal and bludgeoning of controversialists 

The direction of Bentham’s activities was determined bj lus 
father’s choice for him of the bar as a profession His sensitiveness 
shrank from the rough and tumble of advocacy, and his keenly 
sharpened sense of fait play between strong and weak made him 
hate the chicanery and heartless delays of legal procedure as much 
as he had hated bullying at Westminster Retmng, therefore, into 
solitude, and resorting to that one mightiest weapon of which he 
was master he set himself to wage uncompromising battle against the 
who’e legal system, and consequently — as so shrewd a critic could 
not fail to perceive — against the whole constitutional system which 
had arisen out of the English Common Law There was nothing 
petty or ignoble in this lifelong undertaking, it was as if the weak 
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bo\ ot the school— having undergone some ii itch’s transformation 
into a mightv athlete— v. ere to have constituted himself the champion 
of all neak bojs against all strong ones Surely there is no more 
pleasing instance of n hat the latest psj chology knon s as sublimation, 
than this of the friendless boy groning up into the friend of all 
mankiod 

But cTTiot\ouQl icactjons ftte dan^rous things when imperfectly 
understood, and particularly when they disguise themselves as the 
u orkmgs of cold reason Bentham was strangely like a very different 
person, Shelley, m his %crdict on most existing authorities' and 
institutions He regarded them with the intense and undiscnminating 
nNcrsion of the ueakimg for the bully, and uaged uar against them 
m as uncompromising a spirit as that of Prometlieus against Zeus 
J^othmg would satisfy him but to sweep away the whole existmg 
edifice of law and government, and to put m its stead a new heaven 
and a new earth fashioned after the most exact intellectual calcula 
tions \,nd just as the weak boy, m our fairy tale, might make the 
first use of his magic transformation to thrash the head of the school, 
so did Bentham, at the outset of his career launch an attack of 
undiscnminating \ lolence against that arch apologist for the English 
law and Constitution Judge Blackstone 

Bentham's repeated assaults on authority and tradition no doubt 
had a salutary eOect as solvents of the blind and panic stricken 
reaction that had come to regard the Constitution as something 
fixed and finished — not to be adapted to circumstances nor allow ed 
to grow under anj pretence whatever Among a group of talented 
and influential disciples it was common ground that most of our 
institutions were honeycombed with stupidity, and that the sole test 
by which they could be judged was that of practical efficiency It 
was at least something that while statesmen like Sidmouth and Eldon 
were hard ot work fighting down any sort of change, energetic 
Benthamites should ha\ e been inciting all and sundry to cut the cackle 
about authority and get ahead vnth the business of making the 
world a fit place for men to live m 

Unfortunatelj Bentham had made the mistake of imagining 
this desirable task to be infinitely simpler than it was in reality 
The very fact that he could base dreamed of constructing a human 
calculus IS enough to consict him of a fatally defectne psychology 
Few men probably, had less understanding of human nature than 
this amiable recluse, and when he sets out upon the uncongenial 
task of elucidating it. his usual shrewdness appears wholly to desert 
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him An>one perusing his table of the springs of human action, 
arranged m three neat columns, cult^istic, dyslogistic, and neutral, 
will be much put to it to comprehend the very meaning of a writer 
who IS usually a meticulous stickler for verbal precision In these 
tables — if I may be permitted to quote from my own Ilislory of 
English Patriotism — “ interests of the purse, of the heart, of the gall 
bladder, of the altar, of the bottle, all jostle one another on terms 
of perfect equality It would be easy «iough for a man of moderate 
nbilit) end a taste for conundrums, to pass the whole of hts leisure 
in drawing up alternatives to this scheme, all equally plausible, 
ringing infinite changes on headings and sub headings and multiplying 
distinctions e>en more subtle than those between sycophantism and 
toad eating, faint heartedness and chicken heartedness, vainness and 
vanity *’ 

It was not only in psychology that Bcntham was lacking In 
common with a good many other professed champions of common 
sense, he was by no means a subtle or penetrating philosopher, and 
It would have been well for him if he could have sat at the feet of the 
old schoolman, William of Occam, and comprehended the full 
implication of his warning against multiplying entities For in grasping 
after something definite and measurable on which to base his calculus, 
he lit upon the word “ happiness ”, which he took to represent a 
thing as homogeneous and as easily measurable as the currency 
This happiness he regarded as being the supreme good of life, which, 
in fact, everybody pursues, however blindly end under whatever 
religious or idealistic pretence The end of all enlightened legislation 
IS comprised m the formula ** the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ” So eager is jBentham to treat the national dividend of 
happiness on a business footing, that he admits no distinction, save 
that of quantity, between the happiness to be derived from reading 
poetry and that from playing a now forgotten game called push pm 
It will be noticed, by the way, that Bentham’s calculus amounts, at 
best, to no more than an addition sum and the striking of an average 

Now that the utilitarian philosophy — to give it the name John 
Stuart Mill adopted to replace Benthamite — has passed into history, 
iitis'inrc necessary to abmonstiraite atibngtil tde conitision of tiiougrW’ 
and the ignorance not only of psychology but even of physiology on 
winch it IS based Now that our view of life is no longer static, like 
Bentham’s we have come to realize that pleasure and pam are merely 
the rough means with which nature lias furnished us for registering 
a sense of well being or wanung us of something wrong On the 
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pleasure side of the register is inscribed " carry on ”, on the pain side 
“lca\e off" Bentham’s supreme oim is to keep the mdcK hand 
pointing all daj long, and under all circumstances, to ” carry on ”, 
m other w ords, to improve life by tampering ith the register 

And this particular register, like most products of csolution 
^slnch roan has taken oser from the ammal, is at best a crude and 
often a misleading guide So much have the ascetics of all ages been 
conv meed of its inadequacy for human requirements, that they have 
made a lifelong practice of making the register point to “ lea\c off ” 
and then ignoring the message— m other words, of conquermg the 
old Adam, or old animal, for whose requirements the register was 
intended There is a form of delusion, well kno^vn to the doctors 
of lunatic asylums, which exactly realizes the utilitarian ideal so far 
as the individual is concerned The patient, who perhaps imagines 
himself to be God or Charlie Chaplin, will pass his whole time m the 
exuberant enjoyment of the fact that though his real life may be 
one of sordid delusion, he has triumphantly nailed the index hand to 
the face of the register on the rose pink side of the dial 

Moreover Bentham fell into a fallacy to which men of his sincere 
goodness of soul are peculiarly liable He was forced to assume 
that when once men became quite enlightened, they would see that 
bj promoting the greatest happiness of all they would at the same 
time be pursuing theu" own This would be all ver> well if you could 
put it to men in the mass and rely on them to act honestly and with 
one single purpose for the common good But put it to Smith or 
Jones, and he may reply that his own greatest happiness will be best 
obtained by refusmg to play the game, and looking after number 
one first, last, and at everybody’s expense To pursue the greatest 
good of mankmd is more often the part of the man of sorrows than 
the man of joy Nor does it m the least affect either Smith or Jones 
that their conduct, if pursued by everybody, would spell general 
rum They ore content to let other and worthier people sustain the 
social organism on which they batten, and who, among the utib 
lanans, shall convince them of sm ’ 

It IS hardly necessary to so> that tveiliier Bentham nor any of his 
followers made any serious attempt to put into practice their idea 
of measuring against each other the amounts of happiness possessed 
by dilterent individuals Old John Donne’s problem of catching a 
falling star and getting with child a mandrake’s root would appear 
simple by comparison Even supposing instruments to be obtamed 
so delicate as to measure the exact excess or defect of nervous energy 

3N 
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nccompan^ini* nn} (;iNcn stiuation, to enable us to measure my 
happiness apamst jours, s\e should base to make the monstrous 
assumption than an cquisalencc of physical reactions implies an 
cquunlcncc of mental stales 

It s^ov^I^l, howeser, be unfair to condemn the utilitarians out of 
hand because tlieir idea of a hudian calculus, and their formula of 
the preatest happiness of the greatest number, S' ill not stand the 
test of criticism They sserc a small, but singularly earnest and 
public spirited Ikk1> of men, and they used an influence, powerful 
out of all proportion to tlvcir numbers, m a policy of actisc reform, 
as against the blind and panic stricken stagnation of tlie Anti 
Jacobin tradition They were, almost without exception, men of 
conspicuous talent w ho accomplished snluable work m their respccti' r 
departments of actis ity 

Hut it IS impossible to escape the consequences of building on 
madequaU foundations, and a terrible price had to Ijc paid for the 
Ignorance of ps'chology displayed by these hard headed apostles 
of light and reason A\batcscr their philosophy may base been, 
their practice was to make a fatal simplification of human nature, 
to regard men for the purposes of the lepslator and economist as 
if they were mo'cd by no other impulse than that of an intelligent 
and calculable selfishness The soul, which to tlie social philosophers 
of the Middle Ages had been all in all, was now eliminated with a 
aengcance, and the new school of scientific thought had without 
realising it, set tiicmscl'cs the impossible task of budding up a stable 
and progrcssi'c social organism out of units possessing no principle 
of cohesion whatc' er This was what James Mill, n dour and humour 
less Scot, endcasoured to accomplish in his article on Go\ eminent in 
the Encyclopaedia Ertlanntca thereby bringing upon himself o 
histone slating by Macaulay who materialist though he 'vas, had at 
least enough knowledge of history and the facts of life to sec the 
absurdity of Mill s Chinese puzzle arrangements of inhuman 
abstractions, winch never did, nor, by tlie grace of Cod, could 
exist 

This fatally simplified psycliology had the effect of confining 
thought to a world of imaginary egomaniacs, and positively dis 
couraging any checking of theory by fact Long chains of deductive 
reasoning became fashionable, and it was generally assumed that 
the validity of reasoning about society was in direct proportion to 
its abstraction It was on such a basis that the fabric of economic 
doctrine was erected that, from its supposed umversahty, acquired 
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the name of classical Ihis s\as intimately connected ^vJth the utili 
tarinn philosopln , and its high pnest was a Dutch Jc\s, called Ricardo, 
who had retired on a handsome fortune which he had made on the 
stock exchange during the war, and who, w)ien he died in 1823, 
had become one of the most respected and useful mcmlicrs of 
Parliament 

Few of the leading exponents of this school of thought were 
either heartless or unpractical men Ricardo himself hod probably 
not an enemy in the world, he subscnlicd to almost everj chanty 
in I ondon and his Parhamentarv record shows him to lime been 
one of the most shrewd and construcluc of all critics of contemporary 
life lie himself was often well aware to what an extent his 
generalizations about socict) required quahhcatioii, tliough hi^ 
foreign origin and unhterary traitiing made him almost incapable 
of expressing his thought with either clearness or accuracy 

But most unfortunate j the uttUtariau mfluence induced not only 
him but most of the rising school of economists, to ami at building 
up a science of uniiersal lalidity and applicable to all cnihzcd 
peoples Unlike v\dam Smith, who had throughout maintained 
a close touch with the facts of life, thev endesx cured to construct 
a sort of economic calculus and to deal with men not in the mfinitc 
variety of history and practical experience, but m the abstract 
And It was not altogether unnatural for business men to make the 
assumption that men could all be considered as acting on business 
principles,, which is what the idea of the economic man really 
amounted to 

B\ a somewhat ironical nemesis, what the classical economists 
wsualb managed to do was to lay hold of some truth of quite limited 
and temporary application, and treat it as if it sutllccd for all time 
Snell, for instance, is the so called Ricardian law of rent It had been 
perfectly true that during the war the inadequacy of the home land 
lor supplying flic people and (ho restriction of foreign supplies had 
caused poorer and poorer soils to be taken into cultnation, had 
immensely ciilianced the \aluc of those alreads cultnated, and 
allowed tlic landlords to grow fat out of the necessities of the com 
munity It was also tnie enough, as Ricardo was never tired of 
pointing out, that the heasj corn duties imposed after the war by 
a Parbarntnl of landowners were artificiallv prolonging tins far 
from desirable state of things So far so good, but the classical 
economists despite the fict that some of them were wise enousb 
lo qualify tlinr theories sncceeiled m creating the impression that 
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the rent of Jand was on a different footing from the profits of capital, 
and that while the capitalist was benefiting society as well as himself 
by making wealth multiply wealth, the landlord was more or less 
the villam of the piece, mamtammg his own monopoly at every 
body else’fr expense 

Such a view was perhaps natural for a middle class stockbroker, 
but Ricardo was treading on more dangerous ground than he knew 
when he formulated his principle of rent against the landlords 
For, as Karl Marx was to demonstrate with terrible logic, rent, in 
the Ricardian sense, is a form of monopoiv aimed at by every 
capitalist If I invest m land, I stand the chance of my tents being 
doubled (or falling indefinitely), in exactly the same way as, when 
I take up shares in a cotton mill or railway company, I ssant them 
to appreciate while I sleep, and though I may have bought in at 
5 and be drawing cent per cent, the workers will not necessarily 
be drawing another sucpence a week out of the enterprise In starting 
this idea of economic rent, Ricardo and his followers imagined they 
were arming the capitahst in industry against the capitalist m land , 
they were, in fact, providing the workers with the most formidable 
of all weapons against capitalists of all denominations 

The second cornerstone of the classical political economy was 
likewise a truth of temporary invested with a universal validity 
This was the principle of population, formulated m the writings 
of a philanthropic clergyman called Malthus It was undoubtedly 
a fact that during the first forty years or so of the mneteenth century, 
the people of this country bred children with such unprecedented 
rapidity as to swallow up the increase of the national dividend, 
and to keep the average wealth per head, which had increased so 
greatly during the last half of the eighteenth century, more or less 
constant Malthus, who was more of a historian than Ricardo 
jumped to the depressing conclusion that every increase of wealth 
tends to be nulhfied by an increase of population, and in consequence 
he was able to pour buckets of the iciest water on dreams of a 
humanity increasing from ageto age in prosperity and enlightenment 
‘ Slowly comes a hungry people as a lion creeping nigher 
Glares at one wbo nods and blinks beside a slowly djing fire 

Modem research has gone to show that the classical economists 
were more aware of the limitations of their theories than has 
commonly been supposed But history is concerned less with their 
personal vindication than with the general effect that their writings 
produced on the no doubt prejudiced minds of their contemporaries 
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And It IS \n Uus light that ve must read Carljle’s characterization 
of political economy as the “ dismal science ” Dismal it ccrtaml) 
a as as interpreted by pushing or comfortable members of tlic 
capitalist middle class, m justification of a state of things which 
enabled them to profit by the stunted h\es and virtual sla\ery of 
their employees Capitals as visualized as the good fair j ofindustrj , 
It was the capitahst who furnished the wage fund bj uhich the 
employees were kept ali^e, which no strike action could increase 
and which legislate, e interference could only dimmish The one 
thing necessary to economic salvation was to give capital os free 
a hand as possible Let any measure be proposed for restraining 
the slow murder of women and children in factories, for enforcing some 
standard of decency and humanity m mdustnal conditions, for 
alleviating the condition of the aged or helpless poor, for mitigating the 
scandal of absentee landlordism m Ireland, in short, for improving by 
any human contrii ance whatever the existing social order, and it w as 
sure to start some expansively whiskered gentleman, primed with 
economics and respectability, to cast it out Popular treatises of an 
offensive lucidity were turned out, to drive into the stupid heads of 
workmen the absolute, scientific impossibility of improving their 
conditions by interfering with the free play of capital Only put 
>our trust m Mr Gradgtmd and Mr Bounderby, and something 
will eventuate that will no doubt be highly satisfactory to these 
gentlemen 

How far these prejudices were shared by the economists them 
selves and how far they were a straining of their teaching to more 
or less consciously self interested ends, it is not our province to 
determine How deep rooted they were we may realize from the 
fact that even so fervent a reformer as John Bright could be as stiff 
as any profiteer in opposing factory legislation A cynic might 
be tempted to remark that the very success of the dismal science 
ist'ne'best proot ot its assumption of universal selfishness 

But when all is said against the heartlessness, the pedantry, and 
the sheer wrong headedness that either characterized or arose out 
of the “ dismal science ”, or the pig philosophy ” that lay behind 
it, it must be admitted that their exponents p’ayed the game with 
consistent fairness accordmg to their oivn assumptions For these 
assumptions comprehended not only the selfishness but the 
enlightened selfishness of mdividuals If the utilitarians believed 
in allowing a free hand to the capitalist, they believed also m allowing 
a free hand to the labourer It was one of the staunchest and most 
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attractive of the Benthamite group, the cx breeches maker, Francis 
Place, Mho was mainly instrumental in securing the repeal of Pitt’s 
law forbidding the workmen to combine in their oun interests 
Bentham himself, whate\er he tliought about social reform, was 
a “ whole hogget ” about political reform, and if his folloMcrs doubted 
whether the people Mould do themsehes any good by interfering 
with capital, they may at least be said to have advocated the best 
remedy for whatever limitations they may have possessed, by putt 
mg the decision m this momentous matter into the hands of the people 
themselves through their elected representatives 

5 

Sensidility on Canvas 

No doubt the dynasts at Vienna had imagined that it Mould 
be a comparatively simple matter to put back the hands of the clock 
to before the French Revolution But they had judged without 
vision The tricolours and eagles, the guillotines and trees of hbertj , 
Mere no doubt under the veto of armed force , Central and Southern 
Europe might lie quiet for awhile under the most highly organized 
system of despotism that the Mit of man could devise , but for all 
that, not only the peoples but the very rulers had changed, and 
though the black fog of the Mettemich sjstem might hide its face, 
the clock still went on remorsely ticking out the mirtutcs of mortal 
greatness 

But under the shadow of despotism hope grew sick German 
philosophy ceased to produce creative humanists like ICant and 
heroes like Fichte, but culminated in theauful figure of Schopenhauer, 
who could see m the world nothing but Mill gone wrong and Mho 
counselled only resignation The despair of murdered Poland sobbed * 
and stormed on the piano of Chopin, and the gloom that enshrouded 
Italy IS palpable in the writings of her Leopardi Even in France, 
before the awakening of 1830, the Romantic spirit voiced the impulse 
of reaction 

It is only when m e see her by comparison m ith tliese other nations 
or Europe that we realize in how true a sense Engfantf, even m the 
time of her darkest reaction, stood for freedom The Anti Jacobin 
spirit had certainly permeated the upper class during the first two 
decades of the century, but never to a sufficient extent to cheek the 
natural development of the Emotional Revival The Lake poets 
may liave shed the somewhat esUow republicanism of their youth. 
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bul they nncic \cry far from becoming mere reactionaries The 
\*ar with Napoleon witnessed Turner at his zenith and the sunrise 
of Bjron It was under the shadow of Eldon, Castlcrcagh, and 
Sidmouth that that other triumvirate of Shcl!e>, Keats, and B>Ton 
were doing imperishable work— too untimely cut short ! 

11} the time the smoke had drifted off the shambles of Waterloo, 
Fiigland had travelled an immeasurable distance from the world 
of Chesterfield and Gibbon The polished and urbane culture 
that had emanated from Versailles was now but a memory, w Inch 
the Romantic imagination was one day to invest with an almost 
medieial glamour, strangely incongruous with its somewhat 
unfeeling reality The light touch of a Horace Walpole, the massive 
commoiiscnse of a Dr Johnson, were things not to be recovered 
Sensibility, as Miss Austen would have put it, had conquered sense 
And jet there would probably be few, nowadajs found to deny 
that the conquest, imperfect as it was, was on the whole beneficent 
Life maj have lost something in spaciousness, but it bad certainly 
gained in depth m sensitiveness, and in sympathy Tor one thing, 
England had entered, as never before, upon the heritage of her own 
past Sir alter Scott had crowned the work of Chatterton, of 
Gray, and of Percy, by lifting the Middle Ages out of the contempt 
into which they had fallen and refashioning them in the glowing 
likeness of liis own mind If the chiv alrous lords and ladies on the 
canvas were little more like the real thing than the mere barbarians 
visualized by Gibbon, the error was one on the right side, for a 
sympathetic interest is the parent of accurate imjuiry The 
Elizabethans and writers of the sixteenth century had at the same 
time, come to theit own, and the light of Charles Lambs critical 
genius the most illuminating m spite of its fitfulncss, that modem 
times have produced, played deliciously over them The very 
language became, in consequence, richer, more flexible, more 
expressiv e of the nuances of feeling 

Then again, nature, which the taste of Versailles would have 
banished from the court and disguised with an iron mask of classical 
com ention, began to be seen and loved This was, both m literature 
and painting, England’s pecidiar province How lovingly such 
amateurs of science as Gilbert White had observed her workings, 
with what powerful intuition poets like Blake had entered into her 
soul we have already seen It was however, for the painters to 
afford the most memorable and distinctively British revelation 
of her truth in beauty 
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The early eighteenth century had seen Enghsh landscape painting, 
such as it was, following with heavy steps those masters of an artificial 
convention, Claude, Poussin, and Salvator Rosa The grotesque 
landscape bj Lambert m the National Gallery is typical of the sort 
of thing that men of undoubted talent could produce by painting 
not what they saw, but what they imagined tliey ought to have seen 
It IS, in fact, a long time before English painters can get out of the 
habit of looking at their oivn country through foreign glasses And 
yet a discerning foreign critic, Rouquet, can write as early as 1755 
to the effect that few masters in tius art can vie with the leading 
English landscape painters 

Even the tragic genius of the nearly starved Robert Ililson 
did not succeed m shaking itself free from the Franco Italian classical 
obsession, and the first of our supreme masters of English landscape, 
John Crome the elder, caught some of his downright truth to nature 
from the influence of the Dutch painters of the seventeenth century, 
and particularly of Hobbema It is, indeed, not surprising that 
the East Anglian counties of England, with their grave, Nether 
landish vistas and their generous spnnklmg of Dutch blood, should 
have inherited this tradition The sombre gravity that inspires 
such a picture as Crome’s of Mousehold Heath is typical of the 
best Dutch landscape interpretation But the more lively and 
coloured imagination of the English Romantics was destined to go 
far beyond anything that Holland had achieved in this branch 
of painting, and, besides, British scenery was perhaps the most 
varied and opulent in the whole of Europe 

This was the discovery of another East Anglian, John Constable, 
who had such a passionate love for every detail of what he called 
his dear old England, that it sufficed him to paint her just as she was, 
With a robust honesty that scorned any embellishment of classic 
stage property or conventional arrangement And then London 
gave birth to the supreme genius of Turner, another passionate 
lo%er of England, who not only visioned all nature with faultless 
accuracy, but who transfigured everything that he saw, and whose 
genius at last flamed to heaven in a superb attempt to express the 
inexpressible, to render the pure glory of light and colour 

It was not only upon wild nature that the Romantic imagination 
losed to dwell The glamour of the past affected painting as much 
as literature The pathetic ruins of the monasteries, the still 
iniiolate Gothic cathedrals, casUcs whose pirn and tjTnnnous 
associations were now happily forgotten, antique streets and bridges 
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were found to ])ossess more chann and dignity than the merely 
conventional temples and columns that Claude and Poussin loved to 
scatter all over their pictures And >et when Turner did turn his 
brush to these glories of old Rome, as he saa them in Italj, Iiovv 
immeasurabl> did his realitv surpass the mere graceful artifice of 
these his predecessors I 

One branch of art England might claim almost for her own 
This was pointing m water colours, a medium that afforded hitherto 
unsuspected opportun ties for the rendering of the most fleeting 
mooils and impressions It is a fact worth remarking that English 
water colour painting may claim a royal though illegitimate ancestry, 
for Peter, the great Tsar, begat Alexander Cozens, whose talent 
has only lately come into recognition, and Alexander begat John 
Cozens, whose delicate and dreamy interpretations of nature arc 
among the first undoubted masterpieces m this medium, and show 
strong traces of Clunese influence The earliest English water- 
colours are generally of a peaceful and remarkably sober tone, but 
here, as ever, the flaming mastery of Turner broke all bounds and 
anticipated the most danng (lights of the ensuing century Scarcely 
less remarkable is the way m which a Norfolk painter, John Cotman, 
found the way of impressionism long before the term was heard of 
— witness his almost Whistlerian * Greta Bridge ” — and Richard 
Bonington, cut off m the flower of his youth, was yet able to light 
the spark which fired, in France, the outburst of the French Romantic 
genius m nature painting which is associated vnth the names of 
Fontainebleau and Barbizon 

It IS perhaps natural that in art as weD as in war England should 
decisively haie asserted her mastery over the sea This was, like 
the development of water colour painting, her peculiar achievement 
The Venetian Republic had indeed solemnized yearly her marriage 
with her protecting sea, but she shrank from depictmg the moods 
and visage of that awful bridegroom Those mighty seafarers, the 
Dutch, had painted the sea with the honesty with which they painted 
e\ erythmg else they saw, but her majesty and her terror alike proved 
beyond the scope of their vision their calms are too pondhke, 
and their storms somehow fail to gather strength 

The earhest English marine artists were men who had trained 
themselves, hke Mr Masefield’s Dauber, on board ship or as dockyard 
hands, and acknowledged no other tutor than the sea The naval 
wars of the eighteenth century created a lively demand for the 
painting of ships, and the artist often had a hard task m satisfying 
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hard bitten old naval skippers who understood nothing whatei er 
about art, but displayed a mmuteandaggressively exacting knowledge 
of nautical detail With the ground thus prepared, the great nature 
painters at the end of the century took to the sea as a matter of 
course, and here again Turner displayed a masten neicr equalled 
by any of his contemporaries or successors Such was the manS 
passion to wrest the very heart of her secret from the sea, that he 
would have himself lashed to the mast of some small boat in darkness 
and tempest, taking it all to his soul inth a lover’s eagerness 
remembering, reproducing transfiguring it all It Mas but fitting 
that Turner should have depicted the last \ictor> and death of Nelson, 
for he too had taught Britannia to rule the waves 


The Quintessence of Romvnce 

\\ith the close of the viar, the Romantic movement enters upon 
a new phase The three great Lake Poets had all of them been carried 
along the surge of national enthusiasm for the liberation of Europe 
from Napoleonic tj-ranny, even Blake had seen visions of Pitt 
riding Behemoth and Nelson bridling Leviathan, heroic and nuful 
figures , Sir Walter Scott had been an out and out Torj a British 
as well as a Scottish patriot, while lus compatriot Campbell, 
though a Liberal, had evinced a martial enthusiasm not less ardent 
The cause of democratic liberty had naturally suffered an eclipse 
from its association ivith the national enemy, and the spectacle of 
Jacobinism degenerating into tjranny had revolted even those 
who had started with the keenest revolutionary sjnipathies 

A nation is seldom capable of being stronglj moved b> two 
enthusiasms at once and when we were fighting — sometimes alone — 
against half a continent, it was apt to be forgotten that, whether wc 
won or lost multitudes of Englishmen viere m a state of nuserv 
that no defeat could worsen, and that the reaction born of martnl 
necessity was putting in peril those verv liberties for which we 
professed to be fighting 

There were never wonting even during that darkest hour, men 
with some mkUng of the truth that it profits a nation little enough 
to conquer a Isapoleon if she therebj loses her own soul The '\ hig 
rump after the secession of 170J, contained man> politicians who 
whether from statesmanlike or factious motives gave libcrt) and 
reform at home the precedence of conquest nhrond and Jievotul 
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the Whigs, though but exiguousl) represented m the House, stood 
those somesNhat heterogeneous representotn es of democracy ^\ho 
took the name of Hadicals, tthich is but the Latinized rcM\al of 
“ Root and Branch Men as the more intransigent Ironsides had 
been colled 

So far as these new Root and Branch men had a philosophy 
It ^\as that formulated b> Benlham and subsequent!) expounded 
in The UVstminrler Rmetc, but Radicalism m England %%as more of 
a tendency than a consistent doctrine and, in fact, so far a product 
of the Emotional Revi%al os to he weakest on the intellectual side 
E\en among the most extreme democrats, it is rather the exception 
than the rule to find the least inkling of the scope or complexity of 
the problem created by the Industrial Rc\olution A deliberate 
adaptation of society to its man created environment, a constructive 
effort of unprecedented magnitude, and based on the exact study 
of human nature, i\as the last thing that most of them Msualizcd 
What they could see was that the political system of their own 
country had got hopelessly out of date, that Parliament n os no longer 
representative of the people but of a small class of rich and interested 
men They ss anted to get back to the Le% diet’s principle that no 
man bom in England ought to be exempted from the choice of those 
who are to make the laws for him So greatly had the corruption 
of our electoral system begun to stmk in the nostrils of thmkmg men— 
at a time when seats m Parliament were openly advertised for sale 
m the newspapers — that the Reform of Parliament began to be 
regarded as something not far short of a panacea for all social evils 
Dear, old, simple minded Major Cartwright had already dotted 
the face of England with Hampden Clubs for the purpose of achievmg 
um%etsal suffrage 

e may not linger long over the personalities and views of this 
not uninteresting bod) of men There was the slim and rathei 
dandified Sir Francis Burdett, an immensely rich man with those 
ineffably gracious manners with which aristocrats who dabble in 
democrac) are wont to overwhelm their proletarian comrades 
Reform was his aim, a genteel self advertisement his method, and 
at the end of hvs da)'s he was safely gathered into the Tory fold This 
rather euphemistically nicknamed “ England’s Glory ” achieved the 
triumph of his life in 1810, by taking such a rise out of Parliament 
b) an article on the liberty of the press that they committed him to 
the Tower Burdett, who shut himself up with much ostentation 
m his house, attracted a delighted mob by announemg his intention 
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to resist, and when the soldiers broke in he hurriedly got hold of 
his little boy and commenced an impromptu lesson in the Latin 
origmal of the Magna Charta When, at the end of the Session, 
he ceased to enjoy His Majesty’s hospitality, that honest breeches 
maker (though assuredly not for such as Burdett) Francis Place, 
organized an immense procession to celebrate the hero’s release 
This v,as altogether too much for the sorely tried nerves of Francis, 
Bart , who got it into his head that Francis, breeches maker, was a 
government spy and fairly bolted from his admirers, with the result 
that the procession had to parade London herolcss No wonder 
that Place cut him afterwards for a eoivard and a poltroon I 

The most fascmating of all these Romantic democrats was 
Admiral Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Dundonald His very career 
was one continuous romance, a senes of feats as incredible as those 
of Jack the Giant Killer Where he was given the opportunity, 
which was never on a scale commensurate with his abilities, his 
brilliance puts even that of Nelson into the shade But his character 
was tinged with that fatal instability from which so few of the 
Romantics seemed able to escape The constant opponent of corrup 
tion in the navy, he was not by any means above profiling by the 
very abuses he denounced, and he was sentenced m 1614 to a fine, 
the pillory, and a year’s imprisonment on a not wholly unplausible 
charge of sharp practice m the stock market Thus lost— most 
unfortunately — to the British Navy, this singular champion of 
political purity became the knight errant for any people that might 
be struggling to be free He did this os a matter of democratic 
principle, for he refused to be made an admiral in the serMce of 
Spain, and joined insurgent Chile on the ground, as he proudly stated 
to the Spanish Viceroy at Lima, that a British nobleman has the 
nght to assist any country that is endeavouring to re establish the 
rights of aggrieved humanity ” It is probably oMing to his efforts — 
rewarded though they w ere with base ingratitude — that Chileochiei cd 
her independence 

This particular phase of the Romantic movement is especially 
eti evidence in connection Vi ith the Greek struggle for independence 
agamst the Turks, a cause that unit^ the sympathies of LibcniL 
all over Europe In Englahd the most prominent of the political 
Radicals were members of a pro-Creck committee, and the 
indefatigable Cochrane, after an interlude m the Brazilian scrsice, 
went to command the Greek fleet and soon found that even genius 
IS incapable of snatching victory for pirates and cowards The 
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glamour of Greece exercised an extraordinary fascination oser the 
minds of Englishmen reared in the classics Gallant gentlemen 
acre proud to fight beneath her standards, and English officers were 
found side hj side nith old and honoured enemies of the Peninsular 
War One ultra Ilomnnllc nobleman, Lord Frederick North, 
brought himself into some nolonctj b> going about Greece in the 
costume and under the name of Plato I lord BjTon, had be liscd, 
might not improbabl> has e become the Agamemnon of an independent 
Greece 

Of all the Romantic democrats— and their name is legion— 
none is a more authentic product of the movement, nor exercised 
a greater influence, than William Cobbett, perhaps the most English 
Englishman that ever lived, sprung from peasant stock, a self made 
man, with all a self made man’s aggressive self confidence and 
egotism To work, one’s way to fame and afiluence from a smock 
frock and a private’s uniform argues nn uncommon force of will, and 
in Cobbett the mil dominated every other facultj ; if )ic once 
determined on championing a cause he would do so ^\^th an energy 
that blinded him to everything except what he wanted to see, 
and even warped his naturally upnght character— for he was capable 
of a thumping Ue when in a comer, of gross libel when up against a 
personal enemy, and of bilking an inconvenient debt to a rich friend 
like Sir Francis Burdett He was hke a bull charging at first one 
and then another of a pack of dogs, and his style is a senes of 
explosions 

These defects of temper and dehcacy were compensated for by 
another product of Cobbett’s upbnnging, a direct vision of life itself, 
undunmed by the coloured gloss of a merely conventional orthodoxy 
He did not, like the political economists, move about in a world 
of abstract egotists, nor, like the more reactionary Tories, in a land 
of roast beef and plum pudding, of a free constitution and a ]olly 
peasantry, but he, alniost alone of his contemporaries, had the 
innocence to see his beloved old England exactly as she was— and 
what he saw appalled him, roused him to Berserk fury against 
anyone who could possibly be held responsible for creating the Hell 
she was as compared with the Paradise she had been 

For Cobbett, with all his singleness of eye, could not escape 
the spirit of his time — he was a thorough paced Romantic with a 
historical outlook to match That staunch Tory, Sir Walter Scott 
had indeed cast the glamour of romance over the Middle Ages[ 
and had conjiued up a world of chivalrous gentlemen and enchanting 
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closed grave of n Caslkreagli But llws remorseless hater was even 
more of a lover, he loved everv acre of English soil vvith trvie 
Romantic ardour, and he loved with all hu great heart, with all his 
terrific strength, that English jicoplc whose sorrows he understood 
so w ell, being bone of their l>one and soul of their soul 

If he could not lead them into the pronnsed land, he could at 
least arouse them, as nobod> else could, to defy the lords of tlicir 
bondage rashiomng to himself a prose style of matchless simphcit> 
and directness, he became the greatest of all popular journalists 
ech b> week in his Political Reguter, he turned out straight, hard- 
hiUing stuff that went to the hearts of peasant and artisan, 
inspired them w ith a hope and an indigaatfon equallj div me, and 
made them feel that things had once been mcrr> for the EiigUsli 
poor, and that, by God, they should be merrj jet, despite the whole 
armj of ministers, judges, pensioners, squires, financiers, clergj, 
spies, and magistrates who were the authors and mamtamers of 
England’s shame 

It maj seem a far crj from the burliest to the most ethereal of 
Englishmen, one who was, after all, a fellow Romantic and of good 
Home County stock— Perej Bjsshc Slieliej Shelley hod certainly 
arrived at his point of view* b> a very different rood from that of 
the rough man of action and essentially conservative patriot He 
was the linear heir of the French eighteenth century Enlightenment 
m its most advanced phase . he had sat at the feet of his father in* 
law Godwin, who had derived his philosophj largely from Condorcct, 
that ill fated Girondm apostle of human perfectabilitj Curiously 
enough, for so emotional a being, Shelley had imbibed from this 
teaching a limitless faith m reason — once allow that full scope, 
and original virtue, or rightness of thought, would lead inevitably 
to the golden age Unfortunately, it seemed that an age long 
conspiracy of tyrants and priests, who had somehow escaped original 
virtue aitogeffier, daef dept tfie human mind, and consequently the 
human race, in fetters 

W hat was, to the French thinkers and to exact minded Godwin 
the quintessence of pure reason, came to Shelley as an intense 
emotional liberation lie was a shy, solitary boy , a stricken deer 
fleeing from the herd of schoolboy companions and feeding his mmd 
partly on the tales of mystery and romance that were so much in 
vogue just then, and partly upon the wonders of experimental 
science “ Sudden,” he cries, to the Spint of Intellectual Beauty . 
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“ thy shikdaw fell on me , 

I shrieked, find cl&spcd my hnnds in ecstacy 1 
I ^’Clwed that I vould dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine, ha'e I not kept the vow!” 

IFenccforth there were for Shelley two worlds, that vhich he wv and 
found almost wholly evil, and that which he visioned as the Kingdom 
to come after the oterthrow of tyranny and the liberation of the 
human mind This latter world his spirit invested with such 
perfection as had seldom, if ever before been clothed with words 
There all would be love, joj, freedom, there tioman would attain 
to her rightful equality in godhead with man, there the very animals 
would be drawn into the brotherhood of universal benevolence 

But between the world of bitter reality and that of inspired 
imagination, between what was and what might be, was an un 
bndgeable gulf fixed A Hell ruled by devils is by no means to be 
conjured into Heaven, and Shelley was almost incapable of seeing 
anything or anybody not wholly good or wholly bad The very 
witchery of his verse resides m the fact that he flees from reality 
into a dream world of his own creation, he cannot dwell, Idee Words 
worth, in communion with Nature He must needs transfigure her, 
he IS more at home in the clouds and luminous mists than on earth, 
and to his eyes the glory of the skylark is in the feeling that 
” Bird Ibou never wert ” 

Shelley’s ethereal sensitiveness brought him to a view of society 
not substantially different from that to which Cobbett’s thick 
skinned pugnacity had brought him To both of them the condition 
of the people was one of unspeakable misery, nor could Cobbett 
have asked for a better summary of his message than 
• Nay, in countries that are free 
Such starvation cannot be 
As in England now rre see ' 

The spectacle of oppression, of cruelty, and of brutal stupidity that 
made Cobbett roar, made Shelley shnek with indignation, and his 
scarification of everyone m authority, the Royal Family, the King's 
mimsters, the Tory reviewers, is not surpassed by anything m the 
Political Register ^Vhat Cobbett calls the Thing, Shelley symhohzes 
as the Zeus who binds the friend of man, Prometheus, to his rock 
amid the frozen Caucasus 

Here the resemblance ends Oibbett, if he had no very practical 
constructive programme, was at feast an invincifale fighter , the best 
counsel that Shelley could give to a Peterloo mob, assailed by the 
myrmidons of the three arch fiends, Castlereagh, Sidmouth and 
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Eldon, was to allow themselves ** with folded arms and steadfast 
ejes" to be hacked to pieces, after which the soldiers would be 
o\ercome with shame and the people — such of them as survued — 
would, in uns anquishable number, shake off their chains like dew. 
To ascend to the realm of imaginative s\mboltsm, the good 
Prometheus has no power of himself to help himself, the most he 
can do is to endure until a shadow) and unimaginable Power, called 
Demogorgon, is introduced for the sole purpdse of overthrowing 
Zeus at the height of lus malign omnipotence and disappearing 
with him, after which Prometheus is unbound and the pcrfcctlj 
evil world becomes m the twmUmg of an c)c perfectly good In 
this and still more in the final drama, Hellas^ it is ev idcnt that Slielley 
IS beginning to doubt the possibility of his ideal kingdom ev er coming, 
save as a figment of the mmd 

Less delicate and spiritual, but a force of m measurably greater 
potency, was Shellcj’s friend and fellow poet, Lord Byron Through 
nun, for the fust tune, the influence of the English Emotional Ucvival 
becomes European His view of socict), though tinged by a certain 
aristocratic scorn that made him, in a squib to ht$ friend Hobhousc, 
refer to the " peoples’ men " as— 

“lotineU and Durdett, gentlemen 
And biftckguatd Hunt and Cobby *01' 

was substantially the same as that of the last named " blackguard ", 
than whom his lordship, alone among Britons, wielded a more 
formidable fighting pen Never were the woes of the industnal 
labourer expressed with a more persuasive indignation than in his 
maiden speech in the House of Lords, pleading for mercy on the 
stocking frame breakers But the scope of Byron’s vision was wider 
than that of Cobbett , Byron early found cause to shake the dust 
of England off his feet, and become the champion of a Continent 
groamng under the slavery of the Holy Three and the Mettemich 
system The young British nobleman, whose romantic personality 
made him the cynosure of all eyes and the darling of all women, 
dared and could thunder forth, in tones that reverberated through 
Europe, what nobody else, on peril of life and liberty, dared to hint 
or whisper And when the oppressed peoples heard, their Iiearts 
glowed with a hope that tyranny had almost quenched, and their 
blood warmed to the music of 

‘Still, freedom stiU thy banner tom and flvmc 
SlTtains like a thunder doud against the wind I ’ 


Cobbett 
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And yet BjTon, champion of Europe, like Cobbett, champion of 
England, remained a force and a force alone, though of earthquake 
strength, after ^shose shaking the edifice of tyrannj never quite 
recovered its former cohesion He had no constructiv e philosophy 
nor any more definite programme than that of narring agnmsfc 
tyrants and sycophants wherever he might find them lie had no 
illusions even about the Ifelfas for which he gave Ins life At the 
age of thirty six he had come to desire nothmg better than to choose 
his ground and take his rest Indeed, we may attribute its despairing 
melancholy, its wish to cease upon the midnight, its sense that 
The world ts weary of the past 
Oh might It die and te^t at last 1 

to this besetting weakness of the Romantic mind, that it was seldom 
capable of working out its philosophy to A conclusion, that its richness 
m emotion was not reinforced by a corresponding strength of thought, 
and that though it could feel how grievously the time vras out of 
joint, it was jet despauingly conscious of its impotence to see steadily 
or comprehensiv ely enough to point a remedy 

Of the great trio whose names wiU always be associated together, 
not Shelley nor Bjtoh, but the young men of the people, John 
Keats, came nearest to finding a solution He was closer to the 
earth than Shelley, and, despite his disadvantages of education, 
possessed a mind naturally more balanced and philosophic than that 
of Byron He was like the other two, an ardent Liberal though he 
allowed fewer evidences of it to be seen in his works But towards 
the end of his all too brief career he showed that he was capable of 
rising to a standpoint to which neither of the others showed signs 
of attammg It was m his unfinished drama Hyperion, where the 
overthrown Titans are debating — after the precedent of Milton’s 
devils — how to restore their former state, that the aged Oceanus 
counsels them to take comfort in the contemplation of a progress 
through strife towards a perfection m which the vanquished 
participate as truly as the victors, and of which the primal law is 
that 

First in beauty should be first in might 
Keats, if he had lived might have developed this germ into a 
philosophy of life more comprehensive than any which that dawTiing 
century was to produce, not a hopeless strife between an Ormuz 
of dream and an Ahriman of aetualitj, but a creative eyolution m 
which even a Castlereagh might be workmg m his own way to the 
same end as a Shelley 
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The democTiilic Radicals, then, whether scientific or Romantic, 
cannot be said to has e offered any acceptable solution of the problem 
created by the Industrial Resolution The> were able to laj their 
fingers on much that was svrong and thej did at least 1 eep ah\e a 
divine discontent svith things as they were But their historical 
sense was unformed and their psyclrology superficial , they were 
more powerful to destroj than to create None of them, from 
Bentham m his study to Shelley among his clouds, was capable of 
Msuahzing a complete readjustment of the social organism to its 
new, self created cnMronment 

The elder generation of Romantics, with their more serene outlook 
though waning inspiration, were m some ways more fitted to the task 
of practical reconstruction It ts a mistake to imagine that the 
Lake Vocts cast away theic popular sympathies with their red caps 
of Jacobinism They were Tories, it is true, but all Tories were not 
blind reactionaries and very shortly after the siar it became evident 
that the heirs of the old Royalist and High Church tradition numbered 
a piogressise wing among their own ranks, before svhich the mere 
obstruction of men like Eldon was bound to give way Speaking 
very roughly, and in full consciousness of the many qualifications 
to which the statement is liable, we may say that after the first 
quarter of the nineteenth centur> the Tory Conservatives tended to 
become the party of a cautious social reform, and the Whig Liberals 
of an equally cautious political reform Universal suffrage was 
the first plank in the Radical programme, but where social reform 
was concerned they were often positive reactionaries On the other 
hand the new type of Tory, as represented particularly by Peel, 
was inclined to distrust any alteration of the franchise, but had 
more liberal notions about bettering the condition of the people 
It was to Toryism thus conceived, that the Lake Poets devoted 
the enthusiasm that had once burned for the overthrow of kings 
and the defeat of British arms Even Southey, wnth his incurably 
second rate mind and that peculiar smugness that made him the 
easy target of such critics os Byron and Macaulay, had ideas that 
placed him in the van of social reformers He was a keen sympathizer 
wath Robert Owen’s schemes foe co operative social betterment 
he looked to a continuous improvement in working class conditions 
bv means of universal education humanization of the law, diffusion 
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of chcivp literature, Sovings Banks, sanitation, an cUlcient police 
and machinery of local government, as well as the development of 
our colonies for pui^joscs of emigration Wordsworth was a no less 
ardent reformer upon similar lines, and was a behever m universal 
education Nor was the championship of such benevolent ideas in 
the Tory ranks the monopoly of the poets Two of the doughtiest 
champions of humane principles against middle class economics 
were Htcliard Oastler, the ** factory king os he was called on account 
of his efforts to bring the law to the protection of the workmen, 
and Michael Sadler, who ruined hts health in unmasking the gnm 
reality of factory conditions, and waged doughty war against the 
economists, whom he charaetenaed in his haste as the pests of society 
end persecutors of the poor All these reformers were deeply religious, 
not to say prejudiced Churchmen, and must needs treat of man not 
only as an economic but os a moral being 

Such threads of thought were gathered into a profound and 
original political philosophy by Coleridge, m the most complete 
of his usually rambling and diffuse treatises, an essay On the Con 
shtxiUon of Church and State The significance of Coleridge as 
a philosopher consists largely in the fact that he, more than any 
other man before Carlyle, was responsible for bnoguig the German 
spirit and influence to bear on the English mmd His acquaintance 
with German thought does not seem to have been extensive according 
to our modem standards, but he had made some studs of Kant and 
come under the spell of Goethe What he, like others who drank firom 
the same spring, seems to have acquired, was less any definite system 
of philosophy than — what was more valuable — a habit of mmd at 
once profound and critical, a determination to rest satisfied with 
nothing short of ultimate reabty 

Thus Coleridge was by no means satisfied with the comparatively 
plain sailing piety and benevolence that satisfied other Tones of 
an advanced school He was resolved, in the spirit of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, whose magnum opus he had performed the Herculean task 
of readmg through, to get down to the ultimate purpose of 
institutions their idea, to use the Platonic expression In this sense, 
the idea of the Nation * is its Constitution Coleridge is a con 
stitutionalist, but m a sense that might have made Lord Eldon's hair 
stand on end For he sees in the Constitution no petrified perfection, 
but something living, dynamic, whose very permanence is progressive 
* The word Colend^e here uses » "State’ , In that larger sense In wjiich It 
includes the Church but as he afterwards uses it in the narrower and ordinary 
sense, I have substituted “ Nation ’ 
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Tlie English Constitution, according to Coleridge, results from the 
harmonious opposition of the State, laliose object is to secure wealth 
and personal freedom, and the Churcli, which looks to the moral 
cultivation of the people About the State his Mens are too cautious 
and cOnsrr%ati\c to possess much interest It is only when lie comes 
to the Church that he begins to break fruitful ground 

Mhat he means by the Church is something that existed long 
before Cliristianitj and might still exist independently of it It is 
the nation organized and acting as a moral personahtj, just as the 
Slate 15 an association of indiMduals for the safeguarding of their 
indiMdual interests Accordingly Coleridge would Iia\e the whole 
propertj of the nation duidcd — presumablj m fairlj equal 
proportions — into the Proprietj , as he calls it, or mdiv idual propertj , 
and the Nationaltj , *0? property of the whole eommunitj The 
Nationallj, which was formerly mainly m the hands of the Church, 
cannot be alienated without foul ivrong to the nation, and in the 
fact that it was so alienated at the Reformation as to upset the 
rightful proportion of Nationaltj to Proprietj, Coleridge secs the 
prime cause of our social maladies 

Coleridge himseU would haie his Kationaltj still administered 
by the Church of Clinst, presided o\cr by the Soscrcign, though 
he admits that this is a matter, not of constitutional necessity, 
but of the highest expediency His conception of the Church’s 
function, however, is capable of the most elastic interpretation 
Theology forms only part of its objects, though tlicology to Coleridge, 
as subsequently to Newman, constitutes the crown and highest 
synthesis of human Knowledge The objects of hts Church would be 
almost exactly defined in Burke’s ideal of a partnership ill all art, 
m all science, in every virtue, ond m all perfection Its personnel, 
the Clerks or Clergy of the nation, formerly comprised " the learned 
of all denominations, the professors of nil those arts and sciences, 
the possession and application of which constitute the civilization 
of a country ” They were responsible for national education, for 
the humanities and for the provision of every parish with '* a resident 
guide, guardian and teacher, diffusing through the whole community 
the knowledge indispensable for the understanding of its rights, and 
for the performance of the correspondent duties ” * 

No doubt this IS an idealized version of the past, for Cotendge, 
the philosopher, had not ceased to be the Romantic of the poems* 
and, like Cobbett, regarded the Ididdle Age as the Golden Age of 
• > From a summary by his nephew, H N Coleridge 
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according to n \cr> libcnl interpretation of Bicanlo, rise, in course 
of lime— perhaps c\cn to an a\tr\ge twelve pounds per annum ' 

To kick ogainst tliese pricks iniglit he— and, the uliole school 
of middle class economists would assure >ou in one voice of ponderous 
indignation ttoj— quite fallaciousand unscientific, butonemightat first 
be inclined to wonder how the poor, once confronted with sucli argu* 
ments as Cotquhoun’s statistics and their own bitter experience could 
provide, did not rise, as Shclici— who was after all of squire stock 
and might be presumed to feel the pinch of the shoe less kecnlj — 
counselled them to rise 

Lite Lion* after slumber 
In un^a^quIshabIe number — 

Sbftke jour chains to earth like dew 
Which In sleep had fallen on jou — 
ate many — they ate few 

To expect this would, however, be to argue a lamentable ignorance 
of human, and particularly of English nature The chain of habit w 
harder to break than that of economic slaver>, and when men arc 
so crushed to the earth and kept m such a state of degrading ignorance 
as the labouring class of the early nineteenth centur> , thc> are seldom 
able to combine or think for themselves as a class It was enough for 
each individual or familj to keep alive from day to day even if it 
were— as so often it vras m the industrial districts — by passing their 
own children through the hands of the capitalist Moloch Some crude 
and immediate sensual enjoyment, the oblivion of drunkenness, the 
excitement bought by some fellow creature’s agony, ollered a more 
alluring prospect than the triumph of liberty or social justice Besides, 
many of the men particularly in the country districts, were genumely 
religions , they believed m a vague sort of way that God was 
responsible for all this and would even up the odds hereafter, and 
they Vere often ready to fly at the throat of any would be deliverer 
if, like Robert Owen, his orthodoxy was open to suspicion, just as 
they had burnt Priestley’s library because he was not sufficiently 
. patriotic Holyoake, the veteran agitator, told the story of some 
Johnny Raw whom hC had himself, in his youth, seen condemned 
to the sa\ age sentence of transportation for life to Norfolk Island 
The poor fellow had merely touched his forehead to the old gentleman 
m the wig and answered with pathetic- respectfulness, “Thank 
you, sir ’’ 

Thus we are able to account for what may at first blush seem an 
amaring phenomenon In the time of the greatest misery the English 
poor have ever gone through, in an age fermenting with new ideas 
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bliss and brolberh Io\ e e\ er afterwards After Spence’s death, which 
occurred in 1841, a handful of de\otcd followers continued to 
propagate his mc\\s under the name of Spencean philanthropists, 
but the idea died a natural death 

“ A receipt to make a Millennium 1 ” Ne\ er, some tender hearted 
souls must ha\c deemed, was such a receipt more urgently needed 
than now, m hen an egotist and compelitii c ci\ ihzation had succeeded 
in creating the exact reiersel Was it neccssarj alwajs to fight 
greed and ^ lolcnce w ith \ lolencc ? Might there not after all be sense 
and nghlcousncss in the slogan of the old Puritan “ Diggers ’’ — 

‘ To confiuer them by loie, rtond Jn now, stand In now | 

Such at least was the spirit of another unconventional economist, 
Milham Thompson, of Cork, who looked for the coming of a free 
CO operative commonwealth, with all wealth cqunllj distributed and 
ev cry man a capitalist labourer But he w ould not hear of force being 
emplo>cd, not if nine tenths of the community were for his scheme 
and onlj one tenth against it, partly because if force were once used 
b> a majority it would be used again, and partly because “ Tlie 
unconvinced possessors of the real wealth would suffer more than 
the majority would gam, the sense of injustice neutralizing the 
pleasures of the majority , and increasing the pam of the privations 
of the oppressed ' 

But the gentle Thompson shpped into oblivion as easily os the 
combative Hodgskin Sfen were more easily excited by the idea of 
reforming the franchise than by that of improv mg their omi condition 
But the genius of Robert Owen did at least succeed m making some 
impression on the imagination of his countrymen , partly because 
he was one of those men whose sheer energy and concentration of 
purpose can by no means be ignored, and partly, no doubt, because 
he not only theorized but most conspicuously put his theories into 
practice At a time when toujrh jaitted enyiloyers were w.hiaic^Aud 
protesting against the least attempt to restrain their licence m 
tyranny, Owen, m his mills at New Lanark, was demonstrating how 
humane and Christian principles could inspire the management, how 
a population that had been the terror of the district could be made 
happy and prosperous, and how, without the employees being sweated 
m any way, the mills could be made to pay handsomely 

Nev er was a life more wholly and unselfishly devoted to the good 
of mankind than this of Robert Owen, who might have been called 
the Saint Francis of the nineteenth century, but for one besetting 
vs eakness, his lack of humility and consequent lack of humour which 
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made him the sla\e of anj fixed idea to ^hich he had once taken a 
fancj, and must often ha^e made it difficult for his hearers to decide 
^\hetber to acclaim him as a saMOur of society or to flee from him as 
a bore lie was as completely innocent of guile as Fra Angelico , 
he loied all mankind and all men, end he could nerer And it m hts 
heart to believe that anjbod^ he came across nas not as good as 
himself hat manner of man, or big lovable bhild he was, is apparent 
from his haste, on seeing an amorous couple committing what was 
then the awful offence of trespassing on their emplojer’s private 
domain, to hide himself in order not to disturb their courtship A 
belief in the original goodness of human nature was at the root of 
his philosophy 

In this he war a true child of the French Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century He had the intuition to see that social philosophy 
must he based on psycholog>r and his own psjchology follows that 
of Hehetius in making character almost entirely the result of 
environment This, at anj rate, is what it amounted to m practice, 
though m theory he did not altogether ignore the influence of hcreditj 
He denied the existence of any form of free will, and he would never 
hear of his children being either rewarded or blamed for fear of 
creating an impression that they were m some way responsible for 
their actions Of course this was not what Owen, m his heart of 
hearts, really believed, not what any determmist has at any time 
believed — what it amounted to was a subconscious conviction 
that the general mass of human beings were as clay for the free and 
benevolent potter, Robert Owen, to mould to his will 

As men are, so are communities, Owen’s fundamental belief 
being expressed in his own emphatic words, ‘ any general character, 
from the best to the worst, from the most ignorant to the most 
enlightened, may be given to any community, even to the world at 
large, by the application of the proper means ” 

In consequence Owen in the true spirit of eighteenth century 
rationahsm, was inchned to put his whole faith in the will of the 
legislator, of the benevolent despot Lover of the people though he 
was there was never a man who was at heart less of a democrat 
This, as well as his lovable disposition, was no doubt the reason that 
Royalties and statesmen of the most conservative tendencies were 
mclmed to look with so sympathetic an eye upon his sehenies , 
the Duke of Kent, Queen Victoria’s father, was his friend ^ and almost 

* I«iOt to speak of his debtor In this world and his ghostly counsellor 7*oil 
truirffm 
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his disciple, the Grand Duke, svho was to be distinguished, e\en 
among the Romanoffs, as the Iron Tsar, paid an interested Msil to 
his factorj , and such was the innocence of Owen's heart that he 
aspired to make a proseljte of Mettcmich himself, who receised him 
civilly enough The Owen and the Mettemich sjstems had this m 
common, that the people were to have their salvation thrust upon 
them from abov c , 

But when wc make all allowances for Owen’s man> limitations, 
we must confess that he, nedret than any man of this time, approached 
to a comprehensive solution of the ptohlcm created by the Industrial 
Revolution Rcalinng, as he did, that civ ilization liad got out of 
joint owing to the man made change of man’s environment, he 
prescribed as the remedy a corresponding change in man himself, 
mdividually and in the mass Nothing would suffice but a 
regenerated man, and a new order of society It followed that the 
most sacred beliefs, the most time-honoured institutions, must 
be brought to the reconstruction factorj and, if necessary, scrapped 
Despite his touching faith m the goodness and reasonableness 
of his fellow men, Owen was aware that m stimng the deep and 
stagnant waters of accepted convention, he was inviting the fate of 
all saviours But he was one of those men who do not know the 
meaning of compromise Deliberately, m 1817, at the height of his 
fame and popularity, he proclaimed that no improv ement of society 
was possible so long os men were divided from each otlier by 
competing dogmas , that any religion that denied the fullest freedom 
of thought and fell short of loving one’s neighbour as oneself, of 
whatever creed he might be, was a curse to mankind Some clergymen 
m his audience, who evidently thought that the cap fitted, hissed so 
damnable a proclamation of heresy, and henceforth Owen found 
himself, even among the poor men he sought to help, an object of 
suspicion Madame Tussaud, mstructed by her Jesuit confessor, 
refused to degrade her company of waxworks, which included the 
foullest murderers, by ossaciation with a philanthropist so tainted 
with infidelity And m 1834 that elderly cynic Lord Melbourne, who 
probably believed m tieither God nor Devil, objected to Owen’s 
very presence as one of a deputation to the Home Office 

Scarcely less bold, in its way, was Owen’s attempt to purge our 
financial system by abolishing aU cxistmg monetary standards, and 
frankly recognizing labour as the basis of values In his model 
communities, and m the world as he widied to see it, the only medium 
of exchange would be a currency of paper notes representing so many 
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hours’ laboxiT, which could be exchanged at the stores for so many 
goods To adopt this system would be to strike more effectively at 
the roots of capitalism than even the Bolsheviks have dared or thought 
of, for it would be the formal recognition of labour as the sole basis 
of value, and of the equal dignity of all forms of labour “ So long 
have you worked,” says each note, “ so much are you entitled to 
enjoy the fruits of labour” Owen himself, however, was to find 
that even m model communities a door was opened to swindling 
by the drawing of notes for labour that had either been scamped or 
never done at all But then, e\ en to his dying day, Ow en could ne\ er 
realize that anybody was not as guileless and single hearted as 
himself 

The benevolent despotism that he exercised over his mills at New 
Lanark was the one completely successful experiment that Owen 
undertook His connection with this, which had achieved a European 
celebrity, he finally resigned in 1828 But long before this his restless 
genius had conceived of projects more daring He proposed to get 
rid of unemployment and pauperism by the erection of model 
communities, each organized as a self governing and co>operative 
unit, working in common, sharing the results of its labour on com 
munistie principles, and sendmg lU own representative to a central 
assembly— a community tliat harked back to the monastery as much 
as it looked forward to the soviet 

In these communities men and women were to live together in 
harmony and mutual affection They were to be lozenge shaped 
quadrangles of buddings, with the Church and school occupying the 
centre very like monasteries in appearance Like in spirit, too, for 
Owen added to his heresies by eliminating as far as possible that 
stumbling block in the way of all communistic schemes, the family 
The idea of tying men and women together when their 
temperaments — which were formed for and not by them — made the 
bond a misery, was abhorrent to Owen Besides the building up of 
character Was an operation of too much importance and delicacy 
to be left to parental caprice , from the earbest possible age, children 
were to be taken in charge by the community and brought up as 
its members 

When society is ordered on these principles and every member 
pulling his weight in the boat, the resources that mechanical power 
has placed at the disposal of mankmd will for the first time, become 
available for the purpose of making life sane and beautiful Owen 
does not think that men will be required to do actual productive work 
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after the age of h\enty fi\c. though to produce wealth will be as 
enjoyable os to consume it Owen, in fact, sisuahzcs a progression 
for his citixcns of a new age not dissimilar from that prescrilicd 
for the Brahman b> the ancient code of Manu From 25 to 30 they 
will devote all but two hours of the day to slud> and social inter- 
course, from 30 to 40 they w ill govern the commmutj , from 40 to 60 
thej will bus> themselves with its foreign relations, and in travelling 
about in a beautiful and well ordered world, in assurapf'c of welcome 
and hospitahtj wherever thej go 

Owen had never the least idea of forcing this scheme on the 
world by anj-thing but persuasion and example Be believed, with 
that faith m reason so characteristic Of his time, that men must love 
the highest when it has proved its claim so to be Never did he lend 
himseU to the promotion of class hatred He devoted his ow'd 
resources with a recklessness that brought him to the verge of ruin, 
to setting up model communities which should prove an example 
and inspiration to a world gone wrohg One of these he founded m 
America, another, the first Communist experiment m England, in 
that same Motherwell, Lanark, wluch, almost a centurj later, sent 
the first Communist member to a British Parliament Both com 
munrties, and others which were subsequently started, proved 
failures 

Owen’s ideas were too revolutionary and his temperament too 
guileless and uncritical to give him much chance of tangible success 
during the remainder of his long life He was constantly busied with 
schemes for the betterment of mankmd, now with a universal Trades 
Union, now with an Equitable Labour Exchange, and at last, in the 
evening of his dajs, with an endeavour to open up communication 
with ghosts At least he can claim, though none of his own schemes 
lasted to be the father of modern co operation But his influence is 
not to be measured by the success or failure of any definite scheme 
As from Pisgah, he had seen the vision of a Promised Land, where 
the resources of civilization should be no longer wasted and turned to 
mutual destruction, but where bfe should have adapted itself sanely 
and beautifully to its self created environment He was destined to 
die in the wilderness, but of him. most truly can it be sard to dav, 

m the words of a fellow visionary and philanthropist 

ire IS a presence to be felt tind known 
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The Nemesis or Union 

Once the military and economic stress of the Trench nar i\as 
relaxed, it must have been evident that the sole excuse for the Anti 
Jacobin reaction, ivith its martial law conditions, had disappeared, 
and that the Constitution must be allowed to develop freely Even 
■within the ranks of the still dominant Tory party a new, progressive 
spirit was beginning to be manifest not only m thought but m states 
manship The middle class, whidi had increased so greatly in numbers 
and w'ealth during the Industnal Revolution, was not only dominant 
m the Whig and Radical parties, but had begun to leaven the Tones 
themselves After the seven jears of reaction from the battle of 
Waterloo to the death of Castlereagh, the most powerful indtience m 
the Cabinet became that of Canning 

Theoretically the old Anti Jacobm had not receded from the 
position he had occupied m th^ nineties , he was a staunch lover of 
the Constitution, but he had come to take more and more the dynamic 
or Liberal view of it, except when it was a question of reforming the 
franchise Canning, like the other reforming Tories, argued that the 
existing system, though logically indefensible, did m practice secure 
the maximum of ordered liberty To reform it would be to open the 
floodgates of democracy, and Canning with the advanced section of 
the Tories who supported him was by no means a democrat though 
to some extent, and particularly in foreign policy, a Liberal 

After 1822 the spirit of reform was fairly in the ascendant, and 
the pace was set by broad minded middle class men like Huskisson, 
President of the Board of TVade, and Peel, an opportunist in the 
best sense of the word, who combined the profession of ultra Tory 
principles with a readiness to move with the times at almost any 
expense of theoretical consistency The whole fiscal system, which 
was the legacy of an age of comparatively petty commercial 
transactions, was overhauled and simplified , numberless vexatious 
duties were scrapped, more were drastically reduced and the 
Havigatioit Laws, once the bulfrork ot oar commercial system, were 
so relaxed as to be of little hindrance to our now rapidly expanding 
shipping The cnmmal code was humanized m a manner that would 
have rejoiced the heart of Romilly, could he have lived to see it, and 
the war laws that had prohibited the combination of workmen were 
snept out of existence Even the tax on imported com, which was 
almost sacred to the landowners who were the traditional support 
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of Tor>isni, v,as about to be modifiwl by the imposition of a sliding 
scale, when Lord Liserpool, who for sesenteen >ears had been 
Premier, died, and the progresswe and rcoctionarj sections of the 
lory party split apart A brief coalition between the progressives 
and the IVhigs was ended bj the death of Canning and the incom- 
petence of his successor, Lo^ Goderich, and the rcaclmnarj section 
of the Tories found themselves again entrenched in power under the 
Duke of Wellington 

However, the tide was now running irresistibly in favour of 
Reform, and Sidncj Smith’s comparison of the Iron Duke to on old 
woman trying to keep back the sea with a mop was a singularly 
happy one Ev cn at the dawn of Pitt’s corcer, nearly fifty j ears ago, 
it had been recognized that the franchise wos hopelessly out of date, 
and its obsoleteness now was so obvious as to be a crying scandal 
Not only were the mass of the people against a system which shut 
them out from any sort of v oice in their own destinies, but the middle 
class was up in arms against the almost unlimited power it conferred 
on the landowning aristocracy, and the exclusion of the new industrial 
towns from any sort of representation whatever 

A definite cleavage was now beginning to be manifest m the ranks 
of the reformers The extreme left or Radical wing, which included 
the Benthamites, were for Colonel Romborow’s old expedient of a 
universal suffrage But the Whigs, who were becoming mote and 
more defimtelj the party of the middle class, were at least as much 
afraid of the mob as they were of the reactionaries, and they were 
perhaps conscious of a certain inconsistency between the advocacy 
of a bourgeois economics and the power of a proletariat who would 
certainly not for long pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the 
capitalist Their principal but not altogether unwavering odv ocate 
of Reform, was Lord Grey, one of the old Foxitc seceders, who during 
the nmeties had risked his liberty by on advocacy of Pitt’s reforming 
principles w’nicn T’ltt consiScted inopportune, and w'ho was a con- 
spicuously respectable member of a powerful Northern family — the 
worthy progenitor of nmeteen cliildren The younger generation of 
Whig reformers was led by a scion of the House of Russell, whose 
name was sufficient safeguard ogainst any measure unduly calculated 
to inconvenience the possessors of this world’s riches Under such 
auspices Reform became a much less alarming proposition than when 
It was associated with mob orators and inheritors of the Jacobin 
tradition 

Nevertheless, the old Tory govemment was back, seemingly more 
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impregnable than ever in the support of rotten and nomination 
borough members, ivhose opinions were those of their patrons and 
altered not But the English House of Commons was never quite 
so unrepresentative m practice as it ought to have been by all human 
calculations The spirit of the Constitution, undefinable yet potent, 
was felt withm its walls, and when the heart of the nation was deeply 
^ moved no artificial barriers could prevent its will from finding 
expression The tide was coming in, and neither the mop of 
Mrs Partington nor the sword of the Iron Duke could hold it back 
But it might be possible by a little judicious Whig engineering to 
prevent it from rising to those neat and flounshing middle class 
villas that had sprung up so dangerously near the high water mark 

It was evident from the very start of the Wellington ministry 
that a policy of reaction could no longer be maintained The 
Dissenting interest was very powerful among the middle class, and 
when I,ord John Russell proposed to do away wth the last remnants 
of Restoration bigotry m the shape of the Test and Corporation Acts— 
which though practically a dead letter were none the less a source of 
irritation — the Government had to pocket their Church principles 
With such grace as they could But the decisiie blows were to come 
from beyond British shores — ^the first from Ireland, the second from 
France 

English statesmanship with regard Jo Ireland has not only been 
characterized by a most un English tyranny, but by a singular 
clumsmess The authors of the Act of Union may perhaps plead at 
the bar of history that they knew not what they did, and that their 
blindness to that Act’s fatal consequences extended to their own 
interests as much as to their Mctim’s In allowing Ireland to be 
represented so generously in the British Parliament, they were 
placing a weapon in her hand tliat was bound, sooner or later, to 
prove irresistible, provided only that Ireland could keep her ouri 
patriotism alne For m a Parliament m ivhich parties were so 
fluctuating and so keenly opposed it was certain that a solid block 
of Irish members would be able sooner or later to dictate their 
own terms 

This consummation, howeier, might well lia\e sccmetl indcfinitelv 
remote Isot only — owing to the repudiation of the understanding on 
vrhieh Ireland had been induced to give such consent ns she did to 
the Union — was a Catholic electorate represented hy Protestants 
only, but under the corrupt system that obtnincil the great land 
lonls were able to drise their unfortunate tenants to the poll under 
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threat of e\ iction But when even the logical and consistent tyranny 
of Prussia and Russia was pow cricss to quell the free spirit of Poland, 
It was not hlvcly that Irish patriotism was going to be quenched by 
such -very halfhearted tyrants ns modem Englishmen were at 
their worst 

If we base been tempted to describe the condition of England 
after the Napoleonic w ar as HcH for the greater part of her population, 
we should ha\e to find some word of more infernal implication to 
apply to that of the native Irish Population was multipljing with 
the fatal rapidity that comes of utter recUessness, and the resources 
of the countrj , minimized as they were by inefiicient and obsolete 
methods of cultivation, were less and less sufficient to maintain 
them The land sj stem w as about as bad as it could be , the landlord 
was separated from the peasant by a hierarchy of middlemen, each 
of whom screwed and ciicted with pitiless frequency. Rents were 
lugh not only on account of (icrce competition, but from the necessity 
of providing a profit for an ascending scale of extortions The land 
lords, largely owing to the fact of Parliament and society having 
migrated to England, became more and more absentees, and steadily 
drained what little wealth Ireland could produce At one time they 
multiplied smal holdings m order to get voters and then, when the 
franchise was restricted, set to work clearing and consolidating their 
estates by wholesale evictions 

As for the people, they had touched the lowest conceivable depth 
of human misery They hved for the most part m improvised mud 
shanties unfit for the very pigs that shared them They went about 
m indescribable rags — it was a grim joke in those days that an 
Irishman’s coat, which was not infrequently exchanged for that of 
a scarecrow, was a lot of holes sewn together They were lucky if 
they could get a bite of meat at Christmas — the pig was sold to pay 
the rent — the potato, which was their staple food, was sometimes 
accompanied with a little milk, sometimes eaten dry And the 
potato is of all vegetable food the most uncertain and liable to 
disease There were constant partial failures of the crop — rehearsals 
on a small scale of the awful impending tragedy of the Black Famine— 
and then a varymg proportion of the people would die In certain 
months of the year the peasants would lea\e their holdings and take 
to the trade of begging Many emigrated to England, flooding the 
labour market and depressing wages Naturally, where everybody 
was m reach of starvation, a pitiless brutality was displayed in the 
struggle for existence Family feuds and vendettas were everywhere 
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rife, and a fair seldom passed without noting and loss of life Secret 
societies flourished, and the threat of assassination imposed at least 
some check on the extremes of oppression 

Ireland had had a ruinous bargain imposed on her by the Union 
The proportion in which taxation had been fixed between her and 
England proved wholly beyond her resources during the stress of 
'the war , she ran so deeply into debt that the two exchequers had 
finally to be amalgamated and Ireland saddled with a joint 
responsibility for the whole national debt, including that part of it 
from which before the Union she )iad been entirely exempt From 
1817 to 1870, according to the calculation of Mrs J R Green, Ireland 
had to send over to England more than twice- as much of her revenue 
as she was allowed to spend on herself 1 She was saddled with an 
alien and hated Church, whichshe had to maintain by tithes levied 
on agricultural land, and therefore on the prime necessities of life 
for her starving population And yet all this time the peasantry were 
maintaining out of their wretched resources, not only on alien 
clergy, but, with a magnificent devotion, a native and Cothohe 
priesthood « 

To complete the tale of Ireland’s woes, her industries, which had 
been carefully protected by her native Parliament, were now again 
at the mercy of a country which was, in many respects, her trade 
n\al Until 1824 Irish industries continued to be protected against 
the full blast of English competition, which they were m no condition 
to withstand, since the Industrial Revolution had made com 
paratively little progress m Ireland In 2824, however, the advocates 
of laissez faire m England succeeded in getting these “ union duties ” 
repealed altogether, with the inevitable result that the important 
Irish industries, with the exception of the Belfast linen trade, were 
knocked out one after the other 

In these circumstances, it is impossible to over estimate the 
debt that Ireland owes to her Church and priesthood for keeping the 
national spirit alive and giving it direction and leadership The very 
language was gradually dying the ancient culture and Jcamingwcre 
now little more than a romantic memory for poets like Tom Moore, 
but the faith of Rome, which Ireland had been the last of all the 
nations to assimilate, burned the brighter m the darkness that had 
fallen upon her Throughout the nmetecntli centurv the priests were 
the recognized leaders of the people, and it was ag&inst the power of 
the priests that those vvho wished to break Ireland's spirit inveighed 
most bittcrlj But that spirit was not to be broken, and not for a 
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moment did she accept the betra>al of her desire for the measure of 
clementarj tolerance implied in Catholic Emancipation 

Tliere arose, os there has so often, arisen m the hour of Ireland’s 
need, a mighty patriot to focus her energies and fire her enthusiasm 
This* Mas Darnel 0 Connell, a big eloquent, warm hearted, thougli 
mcontinentlj abusive lawj er, who with all his faults, and thej were 
not a fen, was life and soul desoted to Ireland’s cause He was the 
most skilful of agitators, and after other attempts to secure 
Emancipation had broken down— partly through ro>al opposition 
and parll> through the fact that the ofJcr of it was coupled with an 
attempt to establish the option of a secular veto on the appointment 
of Catholic Bishops — he succeeded m forming a Ncn Catliolic 
Association, financed by nhat was knoivn ns a Catholic Rent, that 
succeeded in effectively organirmg the nhole nation under the leader 
ship of its priests, against Protestant domination The effects of this 
were seen in the election of 182C, nhen it became evident that the 
small freeholders were prepared to face eviction and rum rather than 
vote at the bidding of their landlords This election as Lccky says, 
virtually decided the fate of tire Catholic question 

In 1828 it was evident that not even a Tory ministry could with 
stand the demand of a now roused and thoroughly determined 
Cathobc Ireland 0 Connell had brought matters to a head by 
carrying the constituency of Clare against a scion of the popular 
House of Fitzgerald, who vias seeking re election on being selected 
for a mirustcnal appointment Ireland was now \vTought up to the 
verge of rebelbon and Wellington had been informed by his old 
comrade in arms the Marquis of Anglesey, now Lord Lieutenant, 
that the troops, who were largely Catholics, could not be trusted 
The Duke had none of the weakness that makes it a point of honour 
to defend a position after it has become impossible He gave way now 
'■wAVi tii, gtaee ws ’in: Vnrfi TiAn.^ed irom 'I a’lav era and Tiurgos 

England yielded to the threat of force what she had refused to the 
cause of justice and honour Ireland was ngw to speak with her own 
voice and through her own chosen representatives though the patriot 
was not yet bom who was to reveal to her the secret of her power 
Thus on two conspicuous occasions the Tory government had 
demonstrated its powerlessness to stem the tide of progress, and the 
heart was taken out of it It only required one more blow to over 
come its resistance e\ en to the dreaded reform of Parliament 
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The Tmuiiru of the Bouhoeoisie 

Tfmt blow Mas soon to be delivered from the outside, for no« 
the curtain mos to ring up on the sceond act of the European tragedy 
that had begun at Vienna and was to close — not m ithout the prospect 
of a sequel — at Versailles The kev of the European situation m as at 
Pans for between Anglo Saxondom, on the one hand, and the 
Holj Three despotisms on the other, lay the doubtful factor of Latin 
Europe, whose attitude might ultimately turn the scale between 
Liberal and despotic principles ^^lth Spam monbimd and Italy 
beneath the >oke, the only Latin pox%er that counted, for the nonce, 
was France, and France, though endowed with a constitution, had 
showed every disposition, under her restored Bourbon Kings of 
ranging herself on the absolutist side Unfortunately for the 
reactionaries, the new French King, Charles X, tried to force back the 
hands of the clock too violently The French middle class took alarm 
svhen their monarch, who like man> superannuated rakes was 
exceedingly pious, deluered over France and her constitution to the 
mercy of Jesuits and Ultramontanes There were, for three July 
days of 1830, fighting and fraternizing in the Paris streets, and then 
His Majesty, in unmolested dignity, lumbered away in his coach 
en route for England 

Another French Revolution was now on accomplished fact, but 
this time one exactly suited to the tastes of respectable Englishmen 
For it was the middle class that had triumphed , a dreadfully 
uninspirmg elderly gentleman was put upon the throne, and a 
constitution framed on the best ^Vhig model France had definitely 
ranged herself on the side of Liberalism, and it was of so respectable 
a brand as to cool the ardour of the tliree despots for a new crusade 
against this dangerous defaulter But it was soon evident that a fire 
had been kindled that all the engines of Divine Right might be 
wanted to put out The middle class of mdustnal and Catholic 
Belgium had waxed fat enough since the war to kick against the 
Dutch masters with whom the Congress of Vienna had thoughtfuUv 
provided them 

This new revolution, which was supported by the militant 
sympathy of French public opinion, at last roused the despots to 
the urgency of the peril The Tsar Nicholas the most consistent and 
single hearted of them all, was preparing to vindicate the settlement 
of Vienna Prussia rras mobih^g, France was prepared to support 
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Belgium European ^\ar threatened , but now the Holy Three found 
their energies paralysed by the nemesis of their Polish crime The 
Poles had proved even harder than the Insli for a suzerain power 
to come to an) stable compromise with, and the generous Alexander 
had given up his Liberal treatment of them m despair On the news 
of the Pans revolution they dreamed of their old ally France coming 
to their support, and they flamed into rebellion The Tsar’s forces, 
attacked at once hj the enemy m front and the cholera from behind, 
had ah they Could do to stamp Polish liberty into the dust, while 
their two crowned accomplices in enme stood anxiously by, fearful 
of the conflagration invading their own borders Germany and 
Italy tugged at their chains, but lacking as yet a prosperous middle 
class failed to break them East of the Rhine and south of the Alps 
the bourgeois revolution — for such m effect it was — ^ivas crushed, 
but m crushing it the despots had allowed France and her natural 
all) , little Belgium to slip out of their orbit 

On England these momentous events had the effect of an electric 
shock In the counties nearest to France, the wretched and starving 
peasants — it was no out of the way occurrence for them to be found 
actually dead under the hedgerows— broke out into pathetic rebellion 
for fl living wage of half a crown a day, and the abolition of the hated 
parish cart, to which men and women were harnessed like animals 
On one occasion the tricolour actually made its appearance m Kent, 
along with the black flag In the North the newly legalized Trades 
Unions were closing their tanks for action Cobbett was employing 
all his journalistic genius to arouse the proletariat and concentrate 
its energies on the burning question of Reform , Place was devoting 
his matchless faculty of organization to the same object The more 
respectable classes with the exception of a small minority of con 
firmed.reactionaries were delighted at the spectacle of a revolution 
that follow ed so closely the precedent of our own more or less glorious 
performance of 1689 The news, os it happened came just m the 
middle of on election and the county constituencies fell like ninepins 
before the now jubilant opposition 

If any man could have saved the Tory situation that man was 
certainly not the victor of Waterloo, who was as unversed as nearly 
all men of his profession are m the methods of constitutional govern 
ment Even for his good deeds he got no credit He exasperated the 
Holy Tliree by his determinedly pacific attitude towards both the 
French and Belgian revolutions—exasperitcd them the more because 
they had regarded him as one of the mam props of their system and 
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had cherjshctl \isions of the micoats taking Up tlicir position ngntn 
on the fllhe<l right, on tlie well remenihcrcd groiinil of Unrnleis 
Hut ^\cllulRton, through sheer clumsiness, managed to insert ui the 
new King \\ilhnm IV’» speceh on the opening of J’nrlnmcnt, a 
passage into which hostile critics could rend n tlircal of English 
inters cntion In the nersous stale of the coiintrj this was hound to 
raise a stonn against the gosemment that no explanation could laj, 
and the indefatigahle rhcc was actually organizing direct middle- 
class action against a war jiolic) by the refusal of taxes Andtoerown 
it nil, the Duke must needs select this scry moment for blurting out 
an uncompromising pnnegjTic of the existing system of gosemment, 
and for banging the door on esen the most moderate proposal of 
reform When he sat dossn, he sshispcrtd to a colleague, with 
soldierly naisdt^, '* I have not said too much, hasc I ? " He had, 
Scry decidedly, and the tcmi>er of the nation was now sufTicicntly 
near resolution point to find expression even within the walls of 
Parliament The Tory gosemment crashe<l, and Ixird Grc} and his 
^Mugs came m. pledged to reform 

Curiously enough, the best apology for the old system is supplied 
by the manner of its fall For as m the days of Sachcverell and of 
Fox’s Martyrs, it was prosed that when once the nation svas deeply 
stirred, no party in the Commons could withstand its will The 
Whigs brought m a Reform Bill framed on unexpectedly bold lines, 
for which the nation had probably to tlmnk that great constitutional 
statesman, “ Radical Jack," the B^rl of Durham The whole system 
of rotten boroughs was swept oway, and a uniform franchise adopted 
which included the shopkeepers m the towns But nothing was 
further from the minds of men like Grey and Russell than to adopt 
the proposal <jf a really democratic franchise, ivhich should make 
citizens out of artisans and agncuUural labourers , where such folk 
had already a vote, os at Freston and Westminster, it was taken away 
from them, and indeed the principle of the great Reform Bill could 
hardly have been better summarized than m the words “ no capital, 
no %ote” 

However, the non capitalist class was far from realizing these 
things The unexpectedly bold nature of the Bill had so surprised' 
the country that workers and employers alike acted as if the one thing 
necessary for political salvation was to force through the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, m the teeth of the now desperate 
minority of squires and borough holders Throughout the length and 
breadth of the country passion rose to height^ unprecedented smee 
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the days of the Long Parliament. Grave lords and commoners 
forgot all decorum, and stormed at each other like madmen. The 
B.ll vas brought in, the second reading carried by one vote, an 
amendment carried against it in committee, and amid a wild uproar 
m both Houses, the guns were heard announcing the King’s approach 
to dissolve Parliament. This time even the electorate of the 
unreformed- Parliament was fairly stampeded, and despite all the 
anomalies and corruption of the franchise, the Whigs romped home 
by a majority of over a hundred. 

The game was now up, but it was a question whether the Tories 
would recognize this in time to pres'cnt a national disaster. They were 
now driven to their last ditch in the House of Lords, where, under the 
leadership of the Iron Duke, they determined to fight it out to the last. 
The Commons passed a second Reform Bill, the Lords threw it back 
in their faces. Then what might have been the first symptoms of 
revolution began to manifest themselves. Riots broke out all over 
the country, Nottingham Castle was burnt and the Bristol mob, 
svho had assuredly little enough to gam by enfranchising the middle 
class, expressed their fury by demolishing the jail and mllicting a 
fatal injury on their native city by destroying one side of that 
masterpiece of late seventeenth century architecture, Queen’s 
Square. 

There was nothing for it but to recommend the King, m the event 
of further aristocratic obstruction, to sw amp the Upper Chamber by a 
creation of Whig peers Even Grey hesitated to take such a step, and 
when Grey’s stem Northern will was at last fixed, the King, himself a 
friend to Reform, drew back and summoned Wellington to form a 
ministry. It was hopeless, and the situation was now dangerous in 
the extreme. Even the memory of Waterloo was no protection for 
the Duke’s person and windows against the now infuriated mob ; 
Place was a tuw ow, the bawVa , at any Trioment bloody 

rebellion might have broken- out The Duke, with the sense of fact 
that never deserted him and the strength of a true patriot, recognized, 
as Walpole had recognized in aless urgent crisis, that this dance would 
no further go He gave up his active opposition to the BUI and 
a majority of the Lords sullenly acquiesced in the inevitable. The 
Reform Bill became law. the threat of revolution passed away, and 
the mob was left to discover at leisure for whom it had pulled the 
chestnuts out of the fire. 
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The Triumph or Steam 

More momentous changes ^erc tnkjng place than those that could 
be accomplished by Acts of Parliament In tlie memorable year, 
1830, an incident took place mote significant of the dawn of a new 
age than Cnglish reforms and Pans resolutions A Jiew railway 
between Lnerpool and Manchester uos being opened, and no less 
a personage than the Iron Duke had come don n to ride in a procession 
of trains Another great man, uho had just resigned from the 
Cabinet William Huskisson, with the formal courtesy of his age, had 
taken advantage of a .wayside halt for water to stroll across to his 
sometime colleague’s carriage, and stood leisurely irhatting on the 
permanent s\oy Just then one of the new engines came tearing 
through the station, and there lay Huskisson, one of his legs half 
severed from lus bodj , his blood dimming the shine of the new laid 
rails Did the old Duke, who had at Waterloo replied to 
Lord Uxbridge’s "By God, my leg’s shot ofl" with "By God, so 
it IS realise that a force had come into existence more ruthless 
than that of gunpowder and more incalculable in its effects ? 

For the coming of the railway ushered in the final and most 
drastic stage of the Industrial Revolution It not only linked up the 
whole country, and speeded the operations of commerce in a way 
never dreamed of before, but it represented, in the most decisive 
fashion imaginable, the triumph of the new mechanical power, steam 
Henceforth it was only a question, with our middle class captains of 
industry, of how quickly and by what improved processes the new 
power might be applied As early os J831, the question of steam 
carriages careering along high roads at 10 miles an hour, had been 
gone into by a Parliamentary committee, and though the report 
was favourable, nothing seems to have come of it. But the pace of 
industry was set not by members of Parliament, but by the like of 
the Mr GOA Head of Stalybridge, draivn m Disraeli s Coningshr/ 
a mUlowner of uncouth manner^ who could say, even of Manchester, 

“ She IS behind the times, sir, and that won’t do m this age ’’ As 
the old Puritan had desired to be nglit with God, even so panted 
the new industnabst to be m the van of material progress 

The self made capitalist had come into his own, and his triumph 
^Ta§ merely registered by the Reform Bill The great miUowners and 
ironmasters of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
were a hard headed and usually hard hearted breed of men, who had 
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(ought their way to fortunes by sheer cut throat competition, and 
•Aith the prospect of bankruptcy never \cry remote Of education 
they had little, of culture none at all In the Greek quality of 
magnificence, that had so conspicuously shone in the merchant 
princes, the Canynges and Jacques Coeurs of the early Renaissance, 
they had no part On the other hand they vs ere just as free from the 
splendid vices of that time as they were from the snobbishness which 
was destined to transform the Victorian middle class They were 
eminently respectable, conspicuously independent Such vices as 
they had were rather of the negative order, lack of sympathy, lack 
of imagination, all that is implied in Ricardo’s conception of an 
economic man Their ethics were those of the Black Hole, " every 
man for himself and the w eakest to the « all *’ 

How far the old Puritan discipline, which had held peculiar sway 
over the middle class, was responsible for this state of mind can never 
be precisely determined W e must not forget that the English squires 
who enclosed the commons and the Scottish chieftains who evicted 
their clansmen displayed just as keen an eye to the mam chance as 
that of the first factory owners But vrhat we miss about the squires 
is the peculiar austerity that marks these industrial pioneers The 
squire was at least as much of a sportsman as a producer, he lov ed his 
bottle and the fellowship of his neighbours, but for the typical 
industrialist the quantity of things produced and not the quality of 
life was the supreme end, to which he was ready to sacrifice himself 
and everybody connected with him In the eyes of his economists, 
productive capital was that which went to produce more capital, 
unproductive capital that which went to beautify or sweeten life 
^ks the old Puritans had knocked glass out of church windows and 
statues from their niches, so these new iconoclasts of progress treated 
all that did not directly conduce to the maximum of production at 
minimum of cost They had no time to philosophise or look ahead, 
they had faith, a faith as blind and trusting as that of the sternest 
samt, in the prov idence that orders all things together for good for 
economic men Let Jlammon arise and let his enemies be scattered ! 

The spirit of every age tends to realize itself in matter Just 
as Athens and Rome, just as Avebury and the Pyramids, gave form 
to the thoughts and dreams of those w ho raised them, so did the new 
towns, that were springing up m the North and Midlands with mush 
room rapidity, body forth the spirit of the Industrial Revolution 
ith the coming of steam, it was no longer necessary to string out 
the factories along the nv ers it was more economical to concentrate 
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proiliirtion in towfn convenient]} nenr to the coalfields and the 
sources or ports from w li eli came the row material 

Xolwdv had nnj object m tjiiildin^ these towns hut to get some 
sort of shelter run up, as quicld} as possible, bcncatli which the men 
v>ho served the machines might get a little brief sleep to recniit 
their energies As nil was done b> comj>ctition and on a basis of 
quick returns, not only l)caut> but health and ordinarv convenience 
were allowed to go h} the l>oard Such a thing as mtelhgcnt town 
planning was undreamed of The unliappv “ hands ” were crowded 
together, deprived of sunlight, breathing smoke into their lungs 
m the stench of open drams, and without their eves being able (o 
rest on nn> but the meanest and most restneted prospect — for even 
the skj vs as darkened Tlie resources of the Churches vverc for a 
time inadequate to cope vsiih the new situation , education seemed 
likely to wait indcfinitclj upon sectarian ngrcenient, and the lot of 
the average worker seemed destined to be one lioth godless and 
illiterate 

No doubt this stale of things was partly transitional and 
throughout the century a progressive improvement was destined to 
take place Ilut the essential soullcssness of the towns m which the 
majontj of the population veerc cvcntuallj to be housed, was not to 
be altered even by the tardj provision of parks and public works 
and adequate drams Not bj the wildest stretch of imagination can 
we visualize some future Cwk organizing tours to the art cities of 
I^nncashire, nor the Five Towns ns being hallowed b} any more 
romantic association limn that with Mr Arnold Bennett’s novels 

And this phenomenon of the city without a soul is of the gravest 
import for the future of civilization, for if men form their cities, men 
are also formed by them 


12 

As Esinac Reboun 

During the fifty years that followed the loss of our American 
colonies enthusiasm for emqire was in nbeYance A not unnatural 
revulsion of feeling had swept over the Mother Country, the 
miserable fragments of our overseas possessions seemed hardly worth 
the trouble of keeping, and %Vhig statesmanship at the end of the 
war had been within an ace of throwing away Canada after the 
United States Not only had the pnde of empire received a deadly 
blow, but the whole theory on which it had been based had fallen 
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mlo discredit The idea of a cunningl/doised system of commercial 
exclusuencss and co operation, regulated from London, had not 
only broken dowm m practice, but had been branded with the stigma 
of economic unsoundness bj Adam Smith In the only sense in which 
men had hitherto thought of using the word’empirc, Blake expressed 
the literal truth for England, when he cried, 

•• I jnpirc U no more, and now the lion nnd the wolf shall cease " 

The lion of despotic dominion had been wounded to the-dcath 
at Saratoga, and the wolf of commercial greed had been coaxed to 
more profitable hunting grounds b> Adam Smith 

Without any Panglossery of patriotic optimism it is allowable 
for us to say that the American catastrophe proved a blessing m 
the long run Only by dint of such a shock was it possible so to purge 
our minds of the old conception of empire as to enable us to embrace 
another so unique and daring as that of a free Commonwealth of 
l^ations It was the fact that we had lost our old Empire and were 
resigned to the loss that enabled us to find the new 

All this, of course, needs qualification It is at no time true to say 
that this countr> or its statesmen lost all pride in or care for our 
overseas possessions In India we had added to our laurels during the 
war that lost us America and with Pitt’s Government of India Act 
we were entering upon a new epoch of imperial development and 
consolidation There was also much patriotic pride in our retention 
of Canada, the scene of such glorious achievements and the home of 
multitudes of loyalists whom, with as much unwisdom as brutality, 
the Americans had harried out of the land into whose useful citizens 
they and their descendants might easily have been converted And 
it is characteristic of John Bull that h® may instinctively keep.a tight 
grip upon the very possessions he professes to despise 

To some extent the idea of s free Empire had always been the 
natural heritage of Englishmen, and where they had crossed the' 
seas the spirit of the Constitution migrated with them, giving birth 
to more or less representative institutions There was this also that 
had distinguished them even in the strictest days of the Mercantile 
system, that they went abroad not only to trade but also to live, 
they gravitated naturally towards the temperate climates where 
there was a less immediate prospect of opulence than in tropic islands, 
but where white men could plant homes and ultuuately nations 
Nothing is more remarkable than the way in which, without m 
the least realizing what she was about, England fulfilled her destiny 
of building up a second Empire greater than the first This stupendous 
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achiocment was to oil appearances thrust upon her against her will 
and policy No statesman or thinker who nourished at the opening 
of the nineteenth century pinned his faith to such an idea! Few 
people at home were particularly interested m colonics when the 
nation s\as struggling for her life against France, except at the 
beginning of the smlt when Pitt anti Dundos were confirm ng the 
aserston of ordinary Fnglishmcn from colonial ambitions, by sending 
armies to their death amid the swamps of San Domingo Conquered 
possessions were returned to the enemy, both at the Peace of Armens 
and the final settlement, with a light hearted generosity that might 
have made Chatham turn in his grave And y ct the end of the war 
found us established on tlie Australian continent and m the gateway 
of South Africa, w ith New Zealand in our grasp svhenes er w e might 
think it worth the taking, with the complete conquest of India now 
a certainty, and with a chain of naval stations and calling ports 
that might well have been selected with the foreknowledge of steam 
and the Suez Canal W e are reminded of the old fairy stones where 
the clever and ombitious elder sons are sent away empty, where the 
fool of the family blunderl into a roy'al mamage and half the 
kingdom 

Two decisne advantages we possessed, however httle con 
sciousness we might have had of them One w as in the very nature 
of our people, n the spirit of adventure that drov e them forth often 
for ends material enough, across the seas, and, most important of 
all m the constitutional tradition inherited from the English Common 
Law, that impelled them to form communities of free men, and 
directed them instinctively to those tempente parts of the globe 
where the white races could strike root The second was in our 
command- of the seas which gave us a perpetual highway to the 
remotest shares and enabled us to close that highway to our enemies 
At a time when our rivals m colonial expansion were actually at war 
with us, this had the effect of puttmg the unoccupied regions of the 
world, and such hostile possessions as we were capable of holding 
at our mercy Thus however blind and ilf directed our statesmanship, 
we could hardly help with such a decisive advantage as we possessed, 
winning most of the tricks in the game 

Napoleon was certainly more alive to the advantages of imperial 
expansion than any of our statesmen Towards Egypt India the 
hinterland of the United States the Mississippi Valley even towards 
distant Austraha he cast longing eyes But he was as powerless to 
transport his armies across f hi» seven seas as he was to cross the 
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Channel, though n French expedition, bent ostensibl> on scientific 
exploration, ^'a» allowed, bj the chnalrous sufferance of our nn\a! 
authorities, to proceed unmolested to the Australian coast, and e\en 
obtained generous help from the Englishmen on the spot. Thus 
while Napoleon was bleeding himself to death for a Continental 
empire that he could not hold. England was quietly and c\en 
reluctantlj possessing herself and her people of one a aster and 
more durable But of tfus, the most important result of all histones 
of the war, esen from a British standpoint, took little account 
The guns of Waterloo made more inspmng reading than the convict 
ships of Sjdncj 

To attempt even to summarize the storj of that strange expansion 
would be hopeless within the limits of our space The most we can 
do IS to bear in mind the spiritual tendencies that, along with the fact 
of our sea power, made it inevitable And jet, m the important 
instance of South Afnca, we must attribute the foundation of our 
supremaej to the sheer good luck of Cape Town being, for the nonce, 
the most important half way house on the route to India Even so 
we had no hesitation m handing it back to its Dutch owners 
on the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens, and at the final settlement, 
with that vrise but almost quixotic generosity that we displajed 
throughout, paid in cash down for what wc hod already won 

As for Australia, that continent as everybody knows, struck 
us at first m no better light than as a convenient dumping ground for 
convicts Transportation was then a humanely meant way, not 
altogether new, of removing these poor devils, who were often 
more sinned against than sinning, from the murderous squalor of 
English prison life to where they would presumably have a chance 
to expiate their crimes by useful labour, and ultimately to make a 
fresh start in a new land It was a strange and melancholy beginning 
for a mighty Commonwealth and the project of turning convicts 
into useful citizens proved an unrelieved failure, though it did produce 
a harvest of ruffianism far into the nineteenth century and sensibly 
retarded the coming of free institutions But perhaps it was the most 
practicable wray of marking out the claim of the Anglo Saxon race, 
and the convict element of the population, despite overlong recruiting 
from the Mother Country, left no enduring trace The convicts did 
at least supply labour, of a sort, m the process of expanding the few 
coast settlements into a new land of promise for the white man and 
the presence of the governor, with his staff and garrison helped to 
make the land safe for free emigrants 
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The apathy of Britain with regard to the new Australian lands 
must not be exaggerated John Bull, if he nos slow to take possession 
himself, was quick enough when it was a question of forestalling 
somebody else When Napoleon’s designs on Australia were suspected, 
the English government was quite alive to the necessity of forestalling 
him b) a formal annexation, and when, as late os 163G, the French 
V ere preparing to use Tahiti as a jumping oil station for New Zealand, 
they found that the me\ itable Union Jack hoisting expedition had 
got there just before them In South Africa this apparent attitude of 
dog in the manger ^\as particularly en nidenee at the end of the 
thirties, when w e discovered for the first time an insistent proprietary 
interest in Natal, for the sole and suibcient reason that the Boers, 
trekking to escape from our rule in the South, had found their 
way there 

But during the half century between the American War and the 
Reform Bill nothing like a colonial policy was adopted by those m 
authority There was not even any very marked disposition to 
profit by the lessons of the greot revolt, end be content with those 
bonds which tlioiigh as thin as gossamer are as strong as links of iron 
During the long Tory ascendency, any truckling to democratic 
principles would have sa\oured overmuch of Jacobinism The les$on 
of the American War was, for the average Tory, not that the colonits 
ought to be granted their freedom within the Empire — for an Empire 
based on such apparently anarchical principles would have seemed to 
them worse than no empire at all — but rather that sooner or later 
the colonies, like children, would get past the necessity of being 
governed and set up house for themselves As for the Hadicals, 
most of them regarded colonies as an unmitigated nuisance, and 
grudged every penny spent on them Bentham, the hard headed, 
had gone so far as not only to want to get rid of the colonies, but of 
the navy too, except one or two ships kept for the purpose of hunting 
do^vn pirates I And yet we must remember that the first Earl of 
Durham was not only Radical Ja<H< but also one of the first to 
conceive of a British Commonwealth of Nations ' 

One fortunate exception to this Bourbomsm of our colonial 
authontjes is supplied by Pitt’s treatment of Canada Perhaps 
we had some subconscious instinct which impelled us to display an 
unwonted wisdom m the retention of this most important relic of 
our American Dominions At any rate, we here showed a faculty of 
concibation, even before the Amencan revolt, strikingly m contrast 
with our pohey towards the older rolooies As early as 1774 we Iiad 
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made a wise concession to our new French subjects m their stnnp of 
seltlcnicnls along the St Lawrence riser, b> gn mg tliem not a repre- 
scntaluc asscnibh, hut what Ihev appreciated a great deal more, 
their own code of ci\il law And then Pitt, in 1791, before Ins alarm 
at the French Resolution had had lime to choke his carlv Liberalism, 
divided French Ixiwcr Canada from the English pros ince of Ontario- 
devotedly lojal because so largely recruited from lojahsts— and had 
given to each a constitution based on the some principle of separation 
of powers as had inspired that of the United States, with a govern 
ment dependent on the Crown and not on the elected Lower House 
of the legislature This settlement was no doubt a makeshift piece 
of work, and w ith the children of two nations living side b\ side under 
a constitutional Ibcorj olrcad> outworn problems were left out- 
standing that would require some blood letting before they could 
be solved But when next blood Powed in Canada Frenchmen and 
Englishmen were standing loyally shoulder to shoulder against 
American invasion, an invasion triumphantly repelled, but stained 
b> the wanton brutality of sacking Toronto This had no small 
effect in creating a sense of Canadian patriotism, and o solidarity 
with the country whose troops would signally averige the outrage 
against a colonial citv b} executing the like upon ^^ashlngton itself 
It may be added that one important factor of Canadian loyalty was 
Undoubtedly the chance that made our commercial system, that had 
weighed so heavily on other colonies, work to her almost unrelieved 
advantage, and that England appeared to her less as the author of 
restrictions than of bounties • 

\\ ith the coming of the Emotional Revival and the renaissance of 
Ev angelical sentiment a new factor entered into out colonial policj 
A great wave of philanthropy was, sweeping over the country, though 
It was a philanthropy that tear and greed stopped strangely short 
-Vnen te was a queivion di applying iftotne poor otTiritain Tlut as 
far as it went it was perfectly genuine and represented an advance 
m civilized feeling that might have seemed miraculous to those who 
were old enough to remember the unfeeling spirit of the Prose Age 
Rousseau had done mote than any other man to encourage admiration 
for primitive and emotional peoples, and the Weslejs had taught 
that the important thing about a man is not the colour of his skin but 
the state of his soul, for which Christ died, and which in His eyes is 
infinitely precious How powerfully the new Evangelical impulse 
had contributed, along with rationalist philanthropy, to the ending 
of the slave trade, and how it affected the polidy even of worldbnct 
like Castlereagh has already been told 
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The end of the eighteenth century saw a remarkable quickening 
of missionary activity, in which all Christian sects had a part, and 
m which the Church of England, or her Evangelical wing, showed an 
unwonted willingness to co operate with Dissenters To every part 
of the world, but most particularly to those that acknowledged the 
sovereignty of King George, set forth single hearted though often 
narrow minded enthusiasts, burning to fulfil their Sfaster’s command 
to preach the gospel to all nations The extent of their influence can 
hardly be exaggerated With a capacity for pioneer adventure as 
much English as Christian they pushed out into the unknown and 
unexplored, they ins nuated themselves into the confidence of 
barbarous and primitive peoples, and often by sheer force of 
character, succeeded in ruling them like petty spiritual princes 

These good men — for good most of them were according to their 
lights — were no doubt responsible for an immense amount of harm, 
and they were at least partially instrumental in bringing about those 
tno chief Imperial setbacks of the nineteenth eenturv, the great 
Boer Trek and the Indian Mutiny Their brains were often as small 
as theip hearts were big , they were guilty of such absurdities as the 
forcing of European clothes on liatives of the tropics, end with 
childish intolerance they would misrepresent,* often m scurrilous 
terms, such venerable faiths as that of the Hindus They w ere often 
reckless and unjust m taking the part of their new or prospective 
converts against the white settlers, and would represent the most 
bloodthirsty of aggressive bavages in the light of injured innocents 
But when all is said* that the devil’s advocate can bring forward 
against these men of God, civilisation has to thank them for 
inculcating a view of the mote backward races that would have 
amazed those patriotic subjects of Queen Anne, who went mto 
transports of joy because we had conquered the right of supplying 
South America with slaves Even the lowest of natives was no longer 
to be looked on os a chattel, or ns the natural prey of Caucasian 
violence and greed He was a man and a brothel^ and insomuch os 
the white settler or trader wronged one of these, he wronged CTirist 
^TnseiV Such a laiffi was never more caiYerf ibr tfian in a Amif wibor 
capitalist enterprise was beginning a ruthless and heartless 
exploitation of natives everywhere, destroying them bodj and soul 
with spirits and opium filching their land, sticking at no chicancrj 
and no aggression so long as these could be made to pay 

It was the strength of the Chnslian impulse tliat was responsible 
* And ctlU do, to Judge by oertabi of ttielr pubheatioru 
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for pushing to a conclusion the movement against slaverj under tlie 
British flag In 1833, under the auspices of the W lug majonty that 
swept the countrj after the Reform Bill, slaver) itself went the wav 
of the slave trade, though it is perhaps characteristic of the wortliv 
gentlemen who carried this reform tlrnt thej showed much Jess 
enthusiasm m dealing vith the veiled Slav erj oEindustr} at home, and 
that thev w ere careful to pay the ovmers ns compensation not much 
more than half the value of their human propert). Beneficent as 
tins reform v. as m itself, there u os no doubt that it dealt a heav y blow 
at our Most Indian possessions, and the gradual adoption of free 
trade principles exposed these and other tropical colonies to the full 
competition of foreign «lavc bbour Accordingly, these colonics, 
vshi^ the eighteenth centur) had valued so highU, became of little 
profit, and the mam interest of the Empire shifts to the white com* 
jnumties m more congcnml climates West Indian and West Afncan 
prosperity had depended brgelj upon an elaborate system of 
commercial exclusion, and with the passing of the old order the control^ 
of the tropics became, for a w hile, a problem of minor interest, a fact 
that the c>*iucal may hold to have contributed to our generosit) at 
the end of the Napoleonic Mar 

It was in our new possession of the Cape Colony that the 
missionar) influenec is seen at its best and worst We had taken over 
the Dutch settlement with neither more nor Jess regard for the wishes 
of the inhabitants than other members of the Vienna Conference were 
wont to displa) in such transferences, with the sole object of 
commanding the ocean highway to India With the same end in view 
we had fastened on Mauritius But having once got a foothold on the 
coastland of South Afnca, it was impossible that we could turn back 
or limit our responsibilities To the North spread the v ast plateau 
grasslands, inviting settlement, and from the North were pressing 
down the warlike and aggressive black peoples lumped together 
under the general designation of Bantu, whicli means, 
htetall) , “ men ” 

Moreov er, it was one thing to establish a legal sov ereignty over 
the Dutch farmers who were already on the spot, but quite another 
thing to gov ern them They were a pastoral and intensely independent 
folk, hvnng in farms, separated often by a long journey’s distance 
from the next white habitation, capable on very slight provocation 
of taking to theu- vviggons and faring jet further into the Imutless 
veldt, and only asking to be let alone m patriarchal simplicity They 
had been troublesome and mtraeUble subjects even for Holland 
11 
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and WCTC not bkcly to be any more tolerant of British interference, 
though so long as the government left them to their own devices# 
they nere not hkcly to bother much nbout a nominal allegiance 
But c> en if the go\ emment would has e been v, illmg to let the Boers, 
as they were called, alone, there were the mi!>sionanes to be reckoned 
w ith, and South Africa soon came to be looked upon as a field 
especially white — or perhaps we should say black — for the Christian 
har\ est 

Now the Boer was a sturdy Protestant, but that did not prevent 
him from protesting with peculiar vigour against even the most 
godly interference between him and the natives. He was, in his own 
eyes, one of the chosen people, an Israelite' whose mission it was to 
drive out or enslave the mhabitants of a new Promised Land He 
was a rough master and inclined to be free w-ith his sjambok, but hjs 
nature was not unkindly, and he was by all accounts more humane 
to his blacks than the average West Indian or Virginian planter 
But as for admitting the native to the nghts of a man and the affection 
of a brother, he would sooner embark on another exodus into the 
unknown than countenance any such doctrine 

The missionaries, with the best intentions, followed the flag and 
began to work with great apparent success among the natives Now 
the Boers hod already had expcncnce of missionaries before the 
coming of the English, when one of the leaders of the devoted 
Moravian community had descended upon them, and despite his 
unimpeachable Protestantism and the sulferiOffs he bad already 
undergone for that faith, made the Cape too hot to hold him But 
the English missionaries, manv of them plain working men, came in 
great force and with ample financial backing and the missionary 
societies at home were now a power m the land which no government 
could ignore The evangelists went to work with devoted energy, they 
not only acted as the pioneers of civilization but also as explorers 
Going about generally unarmed they performed miracles in the way 
of conciliating the most formidable savages, one of them being 
received with honour by the King of the dreaded Matabele And they 
went to wnrk-tDaDfjdL^ ahthR.task-Q£QhtainiJi» eiyiAl.yistiefi.for the 
black man at the hands of the rough and often predatory white , 
they set their faces m particular against the curse of slavery 

It was all very human and noble in intention but unfortunately 
the missionaries were mostly illmformed and narrowminded 
enthusiasts who went about their task with a minimum of tact and 
comraonsense They infuriated Oie Boers by treating the blacks as 
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injured innocents, '^^hlch thcv vrere \ery far from being, and backing 
them blmdlj and on all occasions against the whites Some of them 
even earned their principles so far as to take wives to themselves 
from among the Hottentots And the missionaries had the ear of 
the government both at home and on the spot The first English 
judicial circuit, made m 1811 and known as the Black Circuit, gave 
the missionaries an opportunity of levelling wholesale charges against 
the Boers of oppression and murder, and four j cars afterwards some 
turbulent burghers not onlj broke out into rebellion, but, w-ith 
singular mconsistencj, tried to get Kaffir aid m sweeping the British 
into the sea When these men were hanged, as by every standard, 
Dutch or British, they deserved to be, they became martyrs 

Apother score of years sufficed to ftU the Boer cup to ov erfiowing 
English emigrants vv ere now establishing themselv es at v arious points 
along the coast, and such companj was not welcome The friction 
between farmer and misstonarj continued, neither party being 
capable of seeing the right on the other’s side The liberation of the 
slaves came about in 1834, on terms ruinous to the masters, and 
timed, with incredible ineptitude, to come off in the middle of the 
harvesting Meanwhile, the advance guard of the Bantus, in the 
shape of the warlike Kaffir tribes, were pressing hard upon the 
outlying farms, looting and murdering But the missionaries would 
hear nothing against the Kaffirs, and the Boers could often get no 
redress even for the most flagrant outrages Finally a Kaffir invasion 
m great force was repulsed, after widespread desolation and months 
of fighting, by British troops, and the governor Sir Benjamin. Durban, 
advanced the frontier to a more defensible line But the Colonial 
Office wms then occupied by Lord Glenelg a devout Evangelical, 
and completely under the influence of the missionaries, who repre 
sented the Kaffirs as a harmless folk, goaded into war Accordingly 
the new territory was evacuated under orders from home and the 
governor, w’no leceiveh nertner respect nor courtesy, driven to 
resign 

This was the last straw Large numbers of the Boers decided that 
the perils of the unknown were prefei»ble to the constant harrying 
and interference of an alien government, they left their farms, 
inspanned their great ov waggons and with their families and 
belongings fared forth into the unknown It was a tremendous and 
heroic adventure The authonties unagmed that their survivors 
would presently return m a chastened mood But they did not return 
The> passed Northwards over the Orange River, they found their 
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vray through a pass of the Drakensburg into Nata?, they encountered 
the terrible Zulus, the most formidable of all African fighting races, 
and after them leader and many of their folk had penshed miserablj 
they tnumphed — only to be headed off by the British annexation of ■■ 
Natal So with new bitterness in their hearts they trekked again 
through the passes to find a home beyond the reach of the detested 
British But even on the remote veldt, Bntam had not done mth 
them, had not abjured her sovereignty 

The Colonial Office, that had such immense and growing 
responsibilities, was the butt of every reformer on account of its 
red tape and ineptitude Charles BuUer has left an immortal account 
of “ sir Mother Country ”, some insignificant clerk whose decision 
might be final on the gravest matters, and of the poky room where 
neglect and heartless procrastination were the lot of those 
unfortunate colonials who might penetrate thus far but no further, 
in their efforts to approach the authority whose decision might make 
the difference between prospenty and ruui This estimate was not 
the whole truth, though it was a considerable part of it The fact is 
that colonial affairs, being of comparatively minor interest to states 
men, passed largely into the hands of one or two permanent officials 
who might, or might not, be good And the right sort of man, 
when he did come, might exercise an immense influence, as was 
proved by Sir James Stephen, ” King Stephen,” as he was called 
from the extraordinary power he ’inelded in colonial matters, one 
of the leaders of the Clapham Evangelicals, and a thoroughh 
perspicacious and statesmanlikeadmmistrator. 

It was not until the second quarter of the centurj , hov\ ev cr, that 
anythmg like a serious attempt Mas made to bring a scientific spint 
to the study of colonial problems The way in which Me had set 
about founding an Empire had hitherto been incredibly lax and 
sbpshod Few people at home, even among those nhose business it 
was to do so, took any trouble to make themselves acquainted vuth 
the relevant facts and conditions The result was that colonial 
policy, though often inspired by the highest principles, was largely 
a matter of guesswork Bad Lord Glenclg been capable of 
appreciating the difference between a Kaffir and « J/otlentot, there 
might have been no Great Trek and no Boer ttar The policy of 
dumping old lags upon white communities that were afready 
beginning to find tbeir feet was on a par with that of the enterprising 
capitalists who sent skates to the Equator Most mischievous of 
all was the ignorance the home authorities displayed on the 
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all important question of controlling the distribution of the new lands. 
In Ne« South M ales, for example, any one could ha%e an estate for 
the asking, uith the result that there were all landowners and no 
labourers, except con\ icts, and not enough of them When the colony 
of B estern Australia n as founded, the intelligent system was adopted 
of allowing the settlers to choose their estates in succession, and 
accordingly the first man Mould take all the land in the neighbourhood 
of the port, the next man his further out, and so on, the confusion 
being worse confounded by the fact that no one quite Knew who 
had got what In Canada “ Mr Mother Country ” brought lumself 
into odium b\ setting aside enormous reserves for the Anglican 
clergy, who were perfectK incapable of developing them 

These and similar ineptitudes aUxacled the attention of a man 
of genius, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, who had ruined his reputation 
and prosidcd himself with time for thought by having done three 
• \cars in jad for abducting an heiress Had Wakefield only been 
as straight as he was clever, there is no saying to what eminence 
he might not have risen , os it was, his influence was potent m pvery 
one of our greater colonies, and he was responsible for a saner 
conception than hitherto of what a colonial system should be He 
was the inspiration of a group of brilliant men who formed them 
selves m 1830 into the National Colonization Society, which continued, 
with one temporary suspension. tiU 1844 and had the effect of 
completely altering the national outlook on matters coloniaL Its 
membership included such shining lights as Durham, Duller, Moles 
worth, Grote, and Torrens — a veritable galaxy of talent 

These men were capable of seeing m the colonies not so many 
social refuse pjts, but a means ot alleviating that pressure of popula 
tion on the means of subsistence which was a very real menace at 
this time There were multitudes ot honest labourers for whom 
capitalist industrv did not provide the means of a decent subsistence 
•tK V/vwR bnr.. \Vnvvt inA Shit -ucA. ifi Vde 'tsy 

developing virgin lands under the British flag It was, m fact, 
soon to become the fashion to look on the colonies as lands of promise 
where the failures of the old world might be the successes of the new 
Everyone will remember liow Dickens confronted with the problem 
of disposing of certain luckless cliiricters at the end of Davtd 
CopperfitU shipped them off in a bodv to Australia where even so 
hopeful and hopeless a person as Mr Micawbet at last finds that 
something good and permanent does turn up This of course, was 
a too rosy view of a life which, in too many instances proved the 
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the Mother Cotmtr> had deliberate!} imported it, but what in America 
^^as bno^^'n as “smartness” and b} the Boers as “slimness” was 
all too characteristic of men who were nccessanl} perpetually on 
the make “ For the growth of honour,” as akefield dril} remarks, 
“ the colonies are not a ^ er} congenial sod ” Morals w ere lax and 
manners coarse and slo\enl} — e\cn members of the cultured classes 
quicklj picked them up on adopting a colonial life Education 
was almost impossible to get, nor was religion the reatramt on 
primiti\e impulses it was at home, except in French Canada, where 
the Roman Catholic Church exercised almost as much influence 
as in Ireland 

For all that, great and heroic work was being accomplished 
b> these rough and obscure men Foot b\ foot they were-conquenng 
the world for cisilization, bringing the light of knowledge where 
all had been darkness, causing the earth to } leld fruits after her kind 
preparing for the time when wheat would pour into Europe from 
Canada and meat from the Antipodes But they were doing some 
thing more, for they were ensuring that the civilization that should 
take root and grow should be that inspired bv the tradition of English 
liberties and the Common Law, in opposition to that of centralized 
and homogeneous Rome This new Empire tended to be less an 
Empire m the old sense than a Commonwealth of free peoples It 
was only a tendenc\, and it }et remained to be seen how far the 
blessings of freedom and equal justice could or w ould be extended to 
peoples outside the pale of Anglo Saxondom The missionaries — 
and it IS to their everlasting honour — had faith that they could 
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A vet} diWerent task from that of peopling virgin or barbarous 
hnds had been essayed b} the English when they saddled them 
sehes — without realizing it and much against their will — with 
dominion over the ancient civilization of India They had gone 
there for the sole purpose of turning a more or less honest penny , 
they had found the factor} expanding into the province and between 
the province and the Empire there was no practicable halting place 
In the same way the speculative association of a few merchants 
now found thrust into its unwilling hands a responsibility and power 
to which even the Great Moguls would hardl) have dared to aspire 
Practical business men that they were, they shrank from such a 
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grandiose conclusion They tned m everv wiy to limit their 
responsibilities, to tie the hands of their Governors General But 
the logic of facts or, as the Indians might ha\ e put it, the Karma 
of their past actions nas too strong for them, and they must plaj 
the game to the end Never, it may confidently be asserted, was 
there a more unwilling or unambitious conqueror than England 
in India 

Pitt’s India Act, m 1784, opened a new era m the history of our 
dealings inth India IV’hile avoiding the clean cut simplicilj of 
Fox’s rejected measure, it proceeded from the same recognition 
that the government of our greatest and richest dependenej bj a 
private trading company for business purposes was now definitelj 
out of date But instead of making a clean sw cep of John Companv s 
political functions, Pitt adopted a oomprornisc tjTucallv English 
To transfer the whole of the Company’s patronage into tlic hands 
of the politicians would have perhaps been to flj from one comiption 
to a worse The dignity, the experience, and the traditions of the 
Company were not assets to be lightly thrown away, and accordingly 
a wholly illogical system was adopted which while asserting the 
paramount authority of the Crown, kept the Companv m being with 
a power by no means to be despised, though one that m course of 
time tended gradually to become superfluous But the mere fact 
of the Company sharing m such awful responsibilities made its 
onginal status os a money making corporation more and more 
obviously improper Accordingly, nt successive renewals of its 
charter, which occurred nt twenty years’ intervals, John Companv 
was stripped of its eomtnercml fiinettons until m 1833 it became 
purely a governing bodv the Jlfth wheel in the coach * 

Partly ow ing to the humanamg influence of the Emotional Bev iv al 
— displnvcd so unfortunately in the persecution of Mnrrcn Hastings 
— and partly, no daiibt, owing to her cliastenmg b\ the American 
Rebellion llntain had come to take a higher view of her 
responsibilities than in the davs when Bengal hern the Imppv 
hunting ground of sluirks and plunderm One of Pitt s reforms had 
been to put the al! important post of Gov emor OenenU in the 
appointment of the Crown ami to make that dignitary mavtcr of 
his Council in n wav that Hastings never was (hough still he<lg^ 
aliout With anxious rrstrirtionv jnirndrd to debar him from anything 
like an adventurous or forwanJ policy It was none too soon for 
Hastings s plvce. on his retirement, had lieen automatically flllrd hv 
He senior mcml*cr of the Council n thoroughfs crocked elusrartcr 
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ivlio gave India her Iasi tnale of a s>stcmatii: jobber m supreme 
a\ithotil> 

The go\en\ors sent out from England vere henceforth, with 
surpnsinglj few e-^ceptions, the best men she had to gi\c, upright 
and able members of her anstoerocj, with an imariably high sense 
of duty and a desire to do the best that in them laj , not only for tlie 
Motherland they lo\ed with a passion too deep for outward show, 
but for that alien raee with whose safetj and welfare they were 
entrusted In the first fitt> vents of Crown appointments, the only 
two which can bv any means be stigmatized os failures were those of 
worthy but unad\ enturous permanent ofilcials who exemplified 
the almost in\ ariable rule of Indian got ernment, that a long course 
of bureaucratic serticc constitutes a positive disqualification for 
supreme power 

The first of Pitt’s governors. Lord Cornwallis, was typical of the 
burly, John Bullish gentlemen, with vyhom we are so familiar on 
the canvasses of Sir Joshua Ueynolds He had distinguished 
himself by achieving the most disastrous capitulation m the annals 
of British arms without forfeiting an) person’s respect — the very 
sight of his broad countenance, so transparently manly ond 
benevolent, must have been sufficient to inspire trust in the teeth of 
anv record And Cornwallis’s face was the mirror of his soul From 
the moment he came out he set himself stoutly to purge the service 
of every form of corruption and jobberj, and it is needless to add 
that no one ever suspected his own hands of being anj'thmg but 
clean But, like the honest, unimaginative squire that he leall) 
was he succeeded in perpetrating one ghastly blunder with which 
his name wiU always be associated In the Province of Bengal 
the collection of the land revenue was tainted by every sort of abuse 
Cornwallis wisely decided to put this on the basis of a permanent 
assessment Unfortunately, and with the best of motives, he 
mv esled the zemindars, a class of hereditary tax farmers, with the 
status of English squires m the hope tliat once their position wos 
regularized in this way, they would become improving landlords 
of the type with which ComwroUis was familiar at home This 
incursion into Indian economics had the effect of giving the zemindars 
unlimited opportunities of oppressmg the peasants, and the gov ern 
ment of putting the screw on the zemindars, who — precisely as 
happened m Ireland—wete often ruined and forced to sell their 
rights to speculators, who, m their turn, exploited their w-retched 
dependents with single-hearted thoroughness We may add that 
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Cornwallis made it a principle to distrust all Indians, and to cmploj 
them as little ns possible m anj responsible post 

But sterner work was at hand for the British Rn] The position 
of I ngland, os one among scsera) powers competing for the master} 
of India, must plamU dcselop into one of complete supremaej 
if it was not to be lost altogether The whole Peninsula was in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, the powers %nth whom we had to 
deal were neither capable of keeping the peace nor their pledged 
faith, nor were any of them capable of setting up a gosemment 
worth} of the name, and containing the elements of permanency. 
The urgcnc} of our task was doubted sshen we became involved m 
war with France, wliose rulers were fully appreciative of the 
advantages of stirring up trouble m India, and whose ofTlccr 
adventurers penetrated to Indian courts and imparted the secrets 
of European disctphnc 

Fortunately the hour brought forth the man In 1798, after 
a promoted olhcial. Sir John Shore, had for five jears endeavoured 
to keep the peace at almost an} price, Pitt sent out Lord Mommgton, 
afterwards Marquis of Wellesley The new Governor’s imperious 
spirit rapidly divined that we had no choice but to impose our 
peace on India once and for all Accordingly he dealt one after 
another with the three powers that challenged our supremac} 
First, by a swift combination of diplomacy with the show of force, 
he disarmed the Nizam of Hyderabad, and made his province of 
the Deccan into an obedient vassal state Next he turned on our 
inveterate and bloodthirsty enemy, Tippoo Sahib of Jlysore, 
significant!} called in France ** Citizen Tippoo ", and m two months 
had his pow er annihilated and himself slam The Gov ernor General 
was now free to deal vvith our mosl formidable rn al of all the great 
Mahratta confederacy, whose chance of becoming the Hmdu saviours 
of India had vanished once for all at Panipat^ but whose chiefs ruled 
over a vast extent of territory and levied blackmail far and wide 
beyond its borders — even having the impertinence to demand it, 
on one occasion from England Wellesley, if left to himself, would 

armies had smitten hip and thigh two of its most formidable members, 
and were proceeding to deal m like manner with a third, when 
the Marquis was recalled and his policy reversed The. Home 
Government, and still more the Court of Directors, had taken fright 
at a policy that had added forty million subjects to their dominions — 
there was even talk of impeaching the Governor General — and the 
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old Lord Comwnllis ogam sent out, as a safe wan, to reverse 
as much as he could of lua predecessor’s poljcj 

^\hat happened nas that the Mahrottas uere given leisure to 
recuperate, and u hat amounted to British leave to harrj and desolate 
their Rajput neighbours Terrible misery uas caused m India by 
this refusal of England to accept the responsibilities tint her position 
entailed India w as slipping back into anarchj , and n orse e\ en than 
the Mahrattas nere the bands of robbers or unemployed mercenaries 
called Pindans, whose fiendish cruelty m harrjmg Rajputana and 
Central India surpasses anything that even the Anglo Saxon 
Chronicle can allege against Stephen’s barons At last, in 1817, 
the Governor General, Lord Hastings, one of the hard liv mg set 
that had gone the pace with the Regent, but a fine old soldier and 
a strong man, determined to put an end to the business He first 
destroyed the Pmdans, a proceeding that involved him m trouble 
with their fellow robbers, the Mahrattas, upon whom he turned with 
irresistible force and reduced finally to impotence There was left 
no Indian power, with the exception of the Punjab m the remote 
North West, that had anv chance of standing up against us A 
now inevitable process of expansion and consolidation extended our 
rule to the Himalayan, barrier More against her will than with it, 
England had become ruler of India and it remamed to be seen whether 
she could use that position to her own advantage ond that of her v ast 
dependenej 

This at least must be allowed in favour of the luhng race, that 
nothing which, by the allegation of its bitterest critics, it has brought 
upon India can be worse than that from which it delivered her 
The break up of the Mogul empire had given over India to a chaos 
that no Indian power w as powerful enough to end The strong hand 
of a European ruler was necessary to save her civilization from rum 
and to giv e it a chance of reviv mg And it is on the gradual resurrec 
tion of India and England s part in helping or retarding it that the 
interest of the historian is nghtlj centred 

It therefore behoves us to realize, as far as we may, where Indian 
CIV ihzation stood in those days of the English conquest Certainly 
there was enough cause for despondency There was something m 
the elaborate system of caste and tradition rcmmiscent of the state 
of Judaism at the time of Christ Mhat had originally been the 
dictates of a loftv morality , inspired by a subtle philosophy , had now 
petrified into an uninspired system of commands and prohibitions 
mamtamed bv an hereditarv priesthood The Brahmans, like the 
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scribes and Pliansees, had ceased, for the most part, to stitdv more 
than the dead letter of their Uw and scriptures, nor had- they any 
idea of penetrating beyond the gross literalness of their religious 
symbolism Since they had ceased to be the counsellors of prmces, 
the} had taken more and more to catering for the tastes and super 
stitions of the commori people on ivhom they depended for a hi eh 
hood The last great spiritual revival of Hinduism, the Vaisnavite 
movement, ivhich had given birth to those master poets Kabir and 
Tulsi Das, had long smce spent its force The very learning that the 
Brahmans had monopolized and handed dorni from generation to 
generation, had suffered the decay of nil lifeless things , their ancient 
astronomy and medicine had become abracadabra , for the recoi erv 
of much of their sacred lore they had to wait for English scholarship 
But as among the post exilic Jews, the iron rigidity of form had 
through times of stress and servitude, imparted an mextinguishable 
vitality to the civilization whose finer flowers it killed Wave after 
wave of conquest might sweep over Hindustan, kingdom might rise 
against kingdom withm her borders but the essential framework 
of her society held together, and her underlying unity of sentiment and 
tradition survived all differences of race, language, and even rebgion 
\nd if the learning of India was m a state of abeyance, her art was 
by no means dead The Mogul school of painting had decayed 
with the Mogul dynasty, but it lived on, and the kindred Rajput 
school, though past its prime, had not ceased to produce works of 
exquisite merit It was in Rajputsna most of aU, that the traditions 
of the Indian master builders continued to inspire work of 
undimuiished excellence, certainly not inferior to anything that the 
Europe of that time could produce In music too India had a 
tradition of her own that was kept alive by successive generations 
of musicians though the Puritan Aurungzebe had fatuously ordered 
the spirit of music to be buned out of sight 

Even m the eighteenth century, certain Englishmen had b^un 
to accomplish for India a work of deeper significance than mere 
strength of government and development of material resources 
The^ had seen however.dimlY-.the beauty and wisdom that centuries 
of formalism had dimmed, and they devoted themselves to separating 
the pure gold of Hindu civilization from the dross It is not the 
least of the merits of Warren Hastings that, while he had no hesitation 
in letting the law take its course with such twice bom wretches as 
the forger Nuncomar, he was an admirer of the Hindu sacred books, 
and particular!} of the Bhegavad Gita But Hastings had scant} 
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leisure to spare from the pressing tasks of odministrotion, and it %'as 
left to a joung English judge, Sir ^\illiani Jones, to appreciate the 
full ^alue of Sanscrit literature 

Jones was a typical product of the Emotional Revival, and in 
his search for colour and romance he had gone not, like so manj of 
his contemporaries, to the Middle Ages of Europe, but to the East — 
at first to Arabia and Persia and afterwards, from his arrival m 
India in 1783 to his death m 1794, to the almost unsuspected treasure 
house of Sanscrit literature tVith nn acquaintance, more or less 
intimate, with no less than tvrenty eight languages, with a range of 
interests that embraced most subjects from music to the mathematics, 
and with the intuition of a bom poet, he was admirably fitted to 
rev eal the glories of Hmdu civilization not onl) to Europeans but 
to Indians themselves Besides translating much and planning 
to translate more of the Hindu classics, he had the noble ambition 
to become the Justinian of India, ond left unfinished at his death 
what was meant to be a complete digest of Hindu and Moslem law 
He w os, like many pioneers, more a man of intuition than exhaustiv e 
research, and he is not to be compared for erudition with the ne^t 
great English Sanscrit scholar, Henr> Colebrookc But he had a 
Pisgah vision of the mental paradise that his successors in scholarship 
were to make their own, along wnlh the priceless gift of humihtv 
that sent him reverentlj to sobcit the aid of the most learned Brahmin 
pundits, who, m turn, vrerc overwhelmed with grief at his premature 
death It is significant of the spirit m which he worked that he 
should hav e kept an image of one of the gods before him on the table 
as he studied their scnptuies 

These Orientahsts, as they were called, performed a work of 
mestimable value both for England and for India They were 
domg for Indian civilization exactly what their fellow Romantics 
were domg at home for the Middle Ages, and it is not surprising 
that, like them, they should sometimes hav e allowed their enthusiasm 
to run away with their critical faculty One of them, Horace Haj man 
tVilson, actuallj went so far as to oppose the abolition of sail, or the 
bummg alive of widows But men who are fightmg prejudice can 
hardly be expected to hold, always, the exact ma media, and how deep 
the prejudice was against the idea of anything good commg out of 
India IS shown by the fact that Dugold Stewart, who even North 
of the Tweed was renowned for the prosmess of his metaphysics, 
scintiUated for once in his hfe with the discovery, to his own satis' 
factibn, that the whole of the Sanscrit literature and language was 
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the concoction of wily but snobbish Bralimans who hoped, by this 
means, to establish a linguistic kinship with the West and, pre 
sumably, Dugald himself 

In these old days of Anglo India, when the difiiculties of transit 
compelled the ordinary white man to make his home fqr long years 
in the country, and before the Mutiny had left its legacy of hate and 
fear, it was possible for the Englishman to enter into the life of his 
Indian neighbours to a far greater extent than is conceivable to day 
In the heyday of Mogul power Europeans had made no difiiculties 
about adopting native costume — we even have a quaint disciplinary 
admonition to the English garrison of Bombay m the seventeenth 
century, condemning as unsoldierly the wearing of such picturesque 
attire on parade ! Portraits by Indian artists, m the Mogul style, 
show right dowTi to the end of the eighteenth century English 
gentlemen reclining in the garb of nabobs, and well on into the nine- 
teenth we have such Indian touches as the wearing of muslin shirts 
outside trousers and the smoking of enormous hookahs— by 
ladies 1 A silent witness to one form of intimacy with the native 
population IS furnished by the little subsidiary enclosure, still to 
be found in certain old bungalows, for the housing of a mistress 
And it was a common act of bachelor pohteness after a bare 
karna (dinner) followed by a nautch (dance), to offer your guests 
the pick of the faur dancers 

Ihe standard of uprightness and efliciency that obtains m the 
government service to-day was far from being universal in that of 
John Company A Jos Sediey would hardi) be credible nowadays 
as a type of the modern civil servant, but there must have been 
enough of his sort in the early nmeteenth century But the old 
system, with all its advantages, tended to bring Indian and English 
man into more understanding contact than obtains to-day VVe 
have instances of men like Colonel Gardner, who married, and happily, 
an Indian princess, and of Colonel Skinner, from whom Skinner’s 
Horse takes its name, the son of a Scottish fstljcr and a Rajput 
mother, who lived in Oriental style with a number of W'lves and 
displayed generous imqartistitY by endowing Delhi liot only wnth 
a church but a mosque Indians Jong after continued to refer to 
hun as a king among men 

He was not the only Englishman to whom like honours were 
conceded Sir Thomas Munro, whe^ as Governor of Madras, showed 
a better way of revenue , assessment than that of Cornwallis, by 
brmging government mto direct relations svith the peasant, was 
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canonized as Mada^a Rishi, %\hde m Vhe middle of the century tlie 
superb \olour of John Nicholson actuall> led to the founding of a 
cult, the Nikkal SejTi Wc ha\e only to mention such names as 
those of Tod, Metcalfe, Elphmstone, and Sleeman to justify the state- 
ment that Britain in India ^^as prolific, at this time, of men of out- 
standing sympathetic genius, men broad minded enough to uork 
not only for the honour and ad\ antage of their own country , but for 
the renaissance of Indian civilization 

But saliation, however strongly the obstacles to it may be 
broken down by help from without, must be worked out from within 
or not at all The work of the most enlightened Englishmen must 
needs prove vain unless Indians themseUes can arise capable, of 
performing for their own people what Christ and Paul undertook 
for the Jeviish tradition — to clothe with living flesh and smew the 
dry bones of the old law, and to mfuse it with the breath of the spirit 
It was to such a task that an enlightened and patriotic Brahman, 
Raja Ram Mohun Rai, addressed himself m the early years of the 
nineteenth century He was imbued vvith that spirit of cosmo 
pohtan tolerance to which Hinduism lends itself mote readily than 
any other faith In his early youth he had come under the influence 
of the Sufi, or mystic branch of the Mahommedan religion, a circum- 
stance which largely helped to determine the course of his subsequent 
activities and particularly his aversion from anything savouring 
of idolatry In later life he was no less strongly influenced by 
Christianity, and there is a story, though on doubtful evidence, 
of his having penetrated to Lhasa in order to study the mysteries 
of Buddhism 

Thus comprehensively equipped, he set himself, m company with 
his friend. Prince Dwarkanath Tagore, founder of that famous 
Tagore family with whose name the Indian Renaissance is for three 
generations impenshably associated, to wage sharp war against the 
superstitious and the unessential, and to get back to the true spirit 
of the Hindu and, indeed, of all religion He had less patience 
with Brahman priestcraft than many an English Orientalist, and 
he repaid thew sympathy with the East by an ardent desire that 
India should avail herself of ail that was best m Western civilization 
He threw the whole of his powerful influence into the struggle aoainst 
salt, whose abolition it was feared, by some nervous Englishmen 
would lead to a mutiny in the Bengal army He flouted, by his 
own example, the hitherto mvineible Brahman prejudice against 
crossing the sea Going even further than the Buddha, with whose 
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work his o^vn has many points of similarity, he traversed the dogma 
of transmigration And with a boldness that it needs n knowledge 
of India to appreciate, he even tried to undermine the sacrosanct 
institution of caste, by proclaiming tliat all folk were the children 
of the same God, and tlicrefore brothers and sisters And yet he 
was no mere Deist or unbeliever, but a loyal Hindu, a Brahman 
of the Brahmans, steeped in the lore of the iTpanishads and making 
his life’s work the restoration of the Hindu faith to its pristine 
simplicity 

It ^^as m 1830 that Ram Mohun Rat founded the Brahma Somaj 
(literally the God Society) with the object of gu ing effect to these 
principles Though never large in numbers, it has exercised a 
powerful influence m giving direction to the revival of Hindu civihza 
tion, and It was Ram Mohun ’s especial object to steer an even course 
between the Scylla of encroaching westernization and the Charybdis 
of Hindu reaction He was great enough to see m Hinduism the 
basts of a universal faith m which Christian and Buddhist and Moslem 
could join without the sacriflce of any of their essential principles, 
and in India’s destiny no triumph of exclusn e nationabty, but the 
lifting of the ivhole world to a new — and also very old — ideal of love 
and service It is a strange and touching evidence of nobility m 
two naturally opposed natures, that the crabbed old utihtanan, 
Jeremy Bentham, should have haded m the mystic Brahman an 
" intensely admired and dearly beloved collaborator in the service 
of mankind ” 

We must not, however, lose sight of influences that were working 
in a ^ ery different sense from that of the Somaj and the Orientahsts 
The missionary movement, which had exercised so great an influence 
m the colonies, was making itself felt also m India The men whom 
the -various Christian sects sent out to e\angelize India were fully 
as devoted as their bretliren in Africa and Australasia, and some of 
them -vied with the lay Orientalists in the knowledge they acquired 
of the various Indian languages into winch they were indefatigable 
in translating thezr Good News But they were, from the outset, 
setting themselves to a hopeless task in coping with the established 
faiths of Hindustan Christianity has never inclined to the toferance 
that tan see in its own and other faiths different paths winding 
to the summit of the selfsame moimtain To the missionaries as 
to the martyrs, the only hope of salvation lay m the acceptance of 
their own doctrine and Saviour, and they could see in Hinduism 
only what Ram Mohun Rai himself saw, its overlay of superstition. 
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^Mlhout, like him, diMiiing beneath it the quickening spirit of all 
true religion. Accordmglv they set themselics to the truly forlorn 
hope of proselytiring the Hindus. »ho for their part repirdcd the 
missionaries as the exponents of a barbarous infidehts, and Here 
unable to belies c that men could be reallv holy srho Mete so much 
less able or nilhng than their own sadhus to forego the gooi! things 
of this life. 

It was onl> m 1810 that the missionancs could gel an oflicmllN 
recognized footing on Indian soil, and thej had liad, perforce, to 
conduct their ministmtions from settlements like the Danisli 
Scrampur, The Company, which was out for inone>, had no use 
for missionaries, nor can the English government, in pre mutmj 
days, be accused of undue partiality for its own religion Never- 
theless, despite all handicaps and their own limitations, the 
missionaries went to work manfully with the task of imparling 
not onlj Christian principles, but Western education, which tliey 
believed would be the best means of preparing the soil for the good 
seed They founded numerous schools, m which instruction was 
given in the vemacuhr dialects, and the) mo) just!) claim to bo 
the founders of Indi'in popular education Thtv disphjed a trulj 
Franciscan chanty m mimstcring to the outcast end the sick, and 
they opposed with all their might the cruclt) to human beings and 
animals that was practised under the guise of religion Nevertheless 
their methods were often singularlv ill chosen Thej attacked 
cherished beliefs with an intolerance that was not infrequently 
scurnlous and needlessly offensive Instead of joining hands with 
Hindu reformers, they sought to depreciate their work , Ram Mohun 
Uai was opposed by two of the greatest missionaries, b) Marshman 
on the score of hercs), bj Duff on that of deism In the long run 
the missionary work failed to reap more than a negligible harvest 
of conversions and proved to be a source of dangerous irritation 
It was m the early thirties, under the governorship of Lord 
William Bentmck, that the controversy between Indian and W'estem 
methods of education came to a head This excellent man, who 
was bold enough to follow Ram Mohun’s counsel by abolishing 
sab, who put down the Thugs, a sect of professional murderers 
and who displayed a tireless activity m giving India the benefit 
of Western reforming principles, was nevertheless so Philistine 
m his attitude to the civilization it was his duty to cherish, that he 
would Inve been quite content — had it been found a paying pro- 
position— to have had the Taj Mahal broken up and sold for what 
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it would fetch The British government had come, bj this time, 
to recognize its responsibility not only for go\erning, but also for 
impartmg some measure of education to its Indian dependents 
As early as 1791 a Sanscrit college had been founded, under John 
Company’s auspices, by the adtice of a distinguished Oriental 
scholar called Duncan, at the holy city of Benares, upon the model 
of the Sanscrit “ tols ” or private schools In 1813, at the renewal 
of the Company’s charter, an annua! ;E10,000 was definitely ear 
marked for education, and this led, after an interval of ten years, 
to similar institutions springing up at Calcutta, Agra and Delhi 

But a ready the tide was rising in favour of a system of education 
definitely Western, and, indeed, a college had been started supported 
by Indian funds at Calcutta m 1817 to answer the growing demand 
for instruction m the English language, literature and science 
This movement received the support ol Rim Mohun Rai, w ho was 
anxious at almost any cost to lift from the shoulders of his countrj* 
men the dead weight of Brahmin tradition Hindus tliemselves 
were weakening the hands of English Orientalists b> crying aloud 
not for their own lore but that of their rulers 

On the renewal of the Company’s Charter m 1883 tlie sum allotted 
to education was increased tenfold and it fell principally to Lord 
William Bentinck to determine whether this •‘honld be used to fiirthtr 
the traditional Sanscrit or the new Anglicized method The two 
schools were at this time m hot conflict hut the question was decided 
fay an eloquent minute drafted by the President of the Committee 
of Public Instruction, Thomas Babington Macaulay Now Macaulav, 
like another famous Whig, Mackintosh, was one of tliat tvpc of 
Briton who regards India as a place of exile, and shuts out every 
native influence as sedulously as, during the hot season he closes 
and darkens his bungalow against the parching otmosphere Mith 
Macaulay intolerance of Indian thought and literature amounted 
to an obsession he passed all his leisure m trying to forget his 
environment bj steeping himself in the Greek and Roman classics, 
and he had no difficulty in demonstrating to his own and his chiefs 
satisfaction that the whole native literature of India {with that of 
Arabia thrown m as a makeweight) wns not worth a single shelf 
in a good European hbmrj, that it v«m in fact, « mere string of 
monstrous absurdities India is under too great a debt to Macaulay 's 
honest Liberalism not to forgive him forsuch presumptuous ignorance 
of the subject which, most of oil lus temperament and training 
disqualified him from understanding His minute, for good or 
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ill, turned the scale, and despite the chagrin of the Orientalists, 
Mho foreboded serious injurj to the Indians from this violent breach 
with their traditions, Lord William decided that all funds would 
henceforth be emplovcd m “imparting to the native population 
a knoVvledgc of English literature and science, through the medium 
of the English language ” 

The die was thus cast, and English became the oflicinl language 
of India One result of this decision, foreseen b) Ham Mohim Rat, 
was to promote the umtv of India and the sense of her nationahtj b\ 
provnding a sort of Esperanto, bv which all her various peoples 
could escape from their Babel of tongues and commumeate « ith each 
otlier on matters of common interest Wlicn the Indian National 
Congress came into being it debated in English — if an Indian Dcclara 
tion of Independence should ever be drafted it vnll almost ccrtainlj 
be in the same language 



CHAPTER II 

THE AGE OF ^^DDLE CLASS LIBERALISM 


The Disillusionment ot the Woukehs 

The July Revolution in Pans ushers m the second act of the great 
European tragedy. From Vienna io Versailles, whose programme 
might read somewhat as follows — 

/ (commencing 1815) The Tune of Reaction 
Aef 2/ (commencing 1830} The Age of Western^bourgeois Liberalism 
Act Jll (commencing laM) The partial Inuinph ol t)>e national pnnnplc 
^cl 21' (cominenciog 1871) The breakdown of bourgeois Liberalism and 
the rise of proletanon democracy 
hationa) and racial cgofism precipitate 
unncrs&l war 

^cl V (commencing 1014) The incomplete suicide of civilizAtlon 
This, like all historical generalizations, needs due qualification 
in the light of facts, for the stream of history is continuous and its 
cross currents of almost infinite complexity, but granting such a 
concession to human frailty as the division of time into epochs, 
the modem period lends itself thereto with singular facility And 
our scheme of a five act tragedy, if it do?s not tell us all the tnith, 
at least presents nvidlv to our consciousness the most important 
part of it 

In England, howeser, this distinction of epochs is naturally 
less marked than on the Continent, partly on account of her isolation, 
and partly because both politically and industrially she starts with 
an. immense lead on her Continental ri\als Thanks to the traditions 
of her Common Law, the principle of constitutional go% eminent 
was firmly established within her shores Thanks to her belt of 
ivaters and her wooden walls, she might reasonable hope to work 
out her salvation in peace, or at least without the exhaustion of life 
and death land warfare 

Accordingly we find that in England the second and third acts 
of the tragedy are practieslly continuous The Bourgeois Bev olution 
was as sliarply marked bs the passage of our Reform Bill os bv the 
accession of Louis Philippe, and indeed the tw o arc \ itally connected. 
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but the great jear of revolutions, 1848, ^\hich sent that bourgeois 
King packing to England In the tracks of his divine predecessor, 
saw nothing more formidable here than the anti climax of the 
Chartist meeting on Kennmgton Common — the good natured 
pricking of a gigantic bubble England was little concerned except 
\erballv and sentimentally vnih the attempt of the Continental 
peoples to throw off the joke of the Mettcmich System, and m the 
senes of wars that culminated ih the union of Germany and Italy 
Her period of middle class rule was begun by a Reform Bill and 
ended with a Reform Bill, and the thirty fi>e intervening years 
form a period of great outward simplicitj and assurance ^Vhat 
destructne forces there were, were gathering beneath the surface 
There was a general belief, on the passing of the Reform Bill 
that a new era of liberty and ordered progress had been ushered in 
Some old fashioned Tories w ere credulous enough to imagine that the 
Jacobin Terror had at last come to England, that within a few years 
the House of Lords, the Church, the Throne, and the rights of 
propertj would all be swept away, but the majority of the party 
showed a surprising alacrity m adapting themselves to the new order 
of things, and the general sentiment not only among the Whigs 
but the mass of the people w as at first that expressed by the Unitarian 
preacher Fox in the lines, 


The people hrm from Court and Peers 
Dy union >roa Reform sirs 
And union safe the nation steers 
Through sunshine and through storm sirs I* 


And this m despite of the fact that the Reform Bill left the workme 
Mass as much out m the cold— indeed more than ns much, rn a few 
constituencies — as thej had been before 

It certainly did appear that the Whigs whom a huge maiontv 
ot the new electorate returned to power, meant to pumne an notivelv 
liberal pohey both at home and abroad Though almost from the 
outset the pace was too slow for Radicals like Lord Durham the 
new mmisters began a thorough orerhaulmg not only of our noli(,e«l 
but of our social institutions Royal Commissions became the 
order of the day. and on the Commission's report followed legislation 

V. ft >”n>istry negro slavery was finaUv 

abolished and the first Factory Act to be really effective n 
enforced by Government Inspectors, showed that a 
individualism was capable, for this once at any rate of 
to humanity In 1835— slightly to anticipate matters?!^me^tr 
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great Municipal Corporations’ Act, opening up possibilities of trans 
forming the hideous collections of houses that usurped the title of 
towns m the manufacturing districts into somctliing more norths 
of human habitation 

These ncre great and beneficent reforms, and there was much 
legislative activity of a similar hind m other directions, but after 
1835 the pace began to slacken more and more Durham had gone, 
and Grey and Brougham, Lord John Russell, once so active m 
reform, was beginning to earn his nickname of Finality Jack Within 
two years of its election, the new Parliament had lost much of its 
driving power and support m the country, though William IV, 
with a clumsiness that would have homfied his astute old father, 
gave them another lease of power bj a premature dissolution that 
brought in a Conservative ministry for a feiv months, and gave Peel, 
their leader, an opportunity of showing that between Conservative 
and ^Vhlg_ peinapUs there nas now not much to choose The V>7ug 
Premier who succeeded Grey was l4>rd Melbourne, whose policy 
in respect of any mconvemcntly controversial question was, as he 
would say, “ why can’t they leave it alone ? " Under his auspices 
Whiggism became more and more commonplace and stagnant, none 
of the drastic changes in Church and State materialized, the torrent 
of reform shrank to a trickle Administrative inefficiency reigned 
supreme and the budgets floundered through a series of deficits 
Long before the party was driven from ofTice — after its existence 
had been galvanized on through two extra years owing to a quarrel 
between the young Queen and the Conservatives over the 
appointments to the Royal Household — tVhiggism was a spent 
force 

We have purposely hitherto refrained from mentioning the most 
important ^Vhig measure of all, the Poor Law of 1884 This it was 
that emphasized beyond any possibibty of mistake the antagonism 
between the middle class that held the power of the franchise and 
the workmg class that had helped to give jt. The situation created 
by the wartime expedient of supplementing wages out of rates was 
demorabzmg enough in all conscience, earned out as it was by parish 
authorities without system and often without humanity But its 
intention had been kindly and, with all its faults, it had succeeded 
m tiding over a period of great distress The unprecedented misery 
caused by war, mass production, «id the pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence, left the authorities no choice but to 
leave multitudes to starve outnght, or else to put themselves and the 
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countr} to some considerable expense and inconsenicnce m mam* 
tamingthcm Nescrtliclcssthej ncreonthehomsornrcaldilemma, 
because if relief became acceptable as a substitute for work, the 
industrious s\ouId be burdened s\ith the maintenance of the idle nr 
dragged dowm to their level But when vork meant ncccptnnc 
of the hours, conditions and wages of the as crage factor) or agn 
cultural \\orker, it s\as difTicult to concenc of anj lot to s\hicli these 
'sould be preferable It ought, in fact, to have been obsious tliat 
Poor Law Reform ssould not stop at the Poor Ln\\, but insohed 
such a refashioning of our social sjstcm ns to make decent unges 
and conditions the right of e\cr) willing worker 

Such an attempt would hn\c seemed bejond the bounds of 
possibilit) to the middle class economists who had practicnll) 
a free hand in the framing of the new Poor Law The utmost thc> 
were prepared to concede was alrcad) embodied m the lactor) 
Law of 1833 They therefore approached their task m what they 
>magined to be a scientific spirit, one from which the disturbing 
factor of compassion was as far ns possible eliminated Tlicj acted 
in the spirit of a certain Christian preacher who, despairing of the 
commonplace amenities of Hell, was mosed to proclaim a special 
and super heated Gehenna for those who rejected his claims to disine 

inspiration The life of a workman might \cr> often he Hell 

well and good !— but the authorities would undertake to make that 
of a pauper Gehenna All the resources of scientific mgcnuitj were 
des oted to securing that the lot of those who were dependent on 
the tender mercies of the Stale should be worse in e\crj way than 
that of the poorest starveling outside— no Lght undertaking when 
we remember that the spectacle of one of the latter starved to death 
under a hedge was not unknown 


The middle class legislators were going to take no chances 
TJe aged and infirm who were no longer capable of providing for 
themselves were doubtless assumed to be suffering from their lack 
of providence, it was better at any rate that tlieir lives should be 
allowed to waste away under conditions that combined the rninimiim 
of expense w^th the maximum of affliction Little children who.,, 
parents were imprudent enough to bnng them within the clutehe. 
of the State would have the sms of those parents vnsited— w,n 
vengeance-on their heads The workhouse test was applied w.tb 
the utmost strictness With comparatively few exceptions iJ ^ 
she who wanted relief must go for it to the workhouse, a place whJb 
the poor, paying it an altogether unmented compliment. calleVa 
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Bastille, and which was really a house of slow torture, torture bj 
underfeeding, torture hj everv indignity that arbitrary tyrannv 
could de\ ise for the helpless and friendless, torture by the tearing 
of parents from children and of husband from wife m their dechning 
dajs Lest anj element of humanity should mar the exquisite 
perfection of this system, the parish authorities, to whose feelings > 
some appeal was at least possible, were scrapped, artificial unions' 
of parishes were made the unit of administration, and their Boards of 
Guardians were merely the mouthpieces of three permanent Com 
missioners sitting at Whitehall, m comfortable aloofness from all 
sympathetic bias and only concerned to enforce the utmost letter 
of the law Finally, no step was taken to redress the admitted 
grievance of the law regarding Settlement 

This Poor Law of 1834 was regarded as a triumph of reforming 
legislation by the lilass which the Reform Bill had elevated to power 
It had many advantages , it certainly bad the effect of enormously 
reducing the number of paupers, when it was no w orse to die outright 
than to be kept alive by charitj It was likely to provide a cheaper 
supply of labour, when the alternative to accepting the emplojer’s 
conditions might be to endure those of the Bastilles What went on 
inside those ugly walls might not be nice to think about, but after 
all it was impossible to make scientific omelettes without breaking 
a few human eggs, and an old age in the workhouse was not after all 
a possibility that need greatly disturb the complacency of a ten 
pound householder voter 

But the working class were more prejudiced on the subject They 
were blind to the ultimate advantages of a policy that presented them 
with the choice of death by starvation, or life just sufficiently mam 
tamed to be conscious of its own misery The violent transition from 
the old to the new system accentuated their troubles, and the lot 
01 those, m particular who had been trained to crafts like handloom 
weaving — now killed by machmerv — was pitiable V succession of 
bad harvests and, in 1836-7, one of those periodical coroniercnl 
smashes which had become a feature of the- new industrialism 
threw multitudes of willing workers out of employment — between 
the devil of the workhouse and the deep sea of starvation The w orkers 
took these things in far from good part and especially in the 
Industrial districts of theJNortb and Midlands, were infuriated at the 
shabby return they considered the middle class to have made them 
for their help m securing the new franchise Rut it was now too fate 
the new rulers were m the saddle and short of armed rebellion there 
appeared to be no legal redress 
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But the \vorkers’ point of \iew found \oice more eloquent than 
that of the politicians and dismal scientists A joung, Cocknej 
journalist, called Charles Dickens, -ftos just rising mlo fame as the 
greatest interpreter of the English character since Shakespeare. 
With esen less book-leammg than the httle Latin and less Greek 
that Shakespeare had brought up to town nith him, Dickens had, 
like him, a heart to uhich cruelty m an> form nas intolerable, and 
a du’ectness of vision that enabled him to describe the thing that 
was and not the abstraction that u as supposed to be In 1838 appeared 
his Olner Ticitt, in which the working of the scientific Poor Law was 
exposed in oil its naked squalor and inhumanity, a description bj 
which that piece of legislation will be branded for cier, though the 
xerj names of Chadwick the Benthamite and Senior the economist, 
its chief de\ iscrs, are known onlj to a handful of specialists And j ct 
these \ery doctrinaires were working, according to their lights, for 
the good of their fellows 

The sufferings of the workers found a more uncompromising 
champion e\en than Dickens m the person of a methodist pre'^cher 
called Joseph Stephens, no Jacobin or Radical, but a High Tory 
who regarded the middle class as the real enemy and the Reform 
Bill as a national disaster Stephens may not have had Dickens’s 
power of seeing and describing the world around him, but he achie\ ed 
somethmg almost equally remarkable, m the fact that he could 
open his Bible and read therein not the comfortable things that 
provided sermons for the well to do, nor the meek counsels of 
resignation that kept the poor out of mischief, but the divine wrath 
w ith which the prophets had blasted those who oppressed the poor 
of their oivn days, the flaming pa^ion with which Christ had 
denounced the devourers of widows’ houses and driven the money 
changers out of the Temple Nonconformity spoke, through his 
hps, with the voice of the old Puritan Levellers, a i oice terrible to 
men who dared call it science to exploit the misery of God’s poor 
“ The new Poor Law,” he thundered, ** is the law of devils, it 
ought to be resisted to the death, even if the first man wrho may be 
slaughtered m opposing it should be Lord John Russell himself” 
He went further than this, if further it were possible to go 
than uttering personal threats against a scion of so respectable a 
House ” If It IS to come,” he told an audience of Manchester w orkers 
‘‘let it come, it shall be an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth' 
wife for wife, child for child, blood tor blood ’’—and here his voice 
was drowned b^ loud and contmuous cheers He was even capable 
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of proclaiming from the pulpit some of those unfortunate texts that 
the good taste of other preachers consents to ignore “Those who are 
to go to Hell hereafter are, not the Antmomians, not the Unitarians, 
not the Mahometans, the Pagans the Catholics, or the Protestant 
Churchmen there is not a word about creeds or articles of belief, 
there is not a word about any particular professions , there is not 
a word about any rites, or ceremunies, or institutions but those 
who go away into everlasting death, they are men of all lands, 
tongues, trades and polities, that have refused to clothe tlie naked, 
and that have not visited and sympathized with the sick Christ 
says so ” ^ It was hardly necessary for the reporter of so strange 
a sermon to add, m parenthesis at this point — “ great astonishment “ 
For it was not the first time that men had been “ astonished at His 
doctrine *’ 

The opposition to the new Poor Law was swelled bv the last 
mvectnes of the redoubtable old wamor, Cobbett, who argued 
cogently enough, that since the rich had, at the Reformation and 
afterwards, deprl^ed the poor of the Common Lands and ancient 
sources of maintenance, the poor were entitled to as human and 
Christian a treatment as the> had received in the da>s of t!ie old 
religion, and who demanded that Reform shou d be converted from 
a fraud into a reality by extending the right to make the laws to e\ en 
citizen wlio was expected to obej them 

It was. on this issue of the Poor Law more tlian any other that 
battle was joined between the voting middle and the non voting 
working classes But the Whig government had shown their lack of 
sympathy with the workers plainly enough in other wajs One of 
their first acts had been to repress, with brutal sa^age^y, the feeble 
revolt of agricultural labourers known as the Swing Biots The 
amiable Lord Melbourne then Hqme Secretarj , hail casually throw n 
out the suggestion of reviving the use of spring guns It was during 
his Home Secretaryship that the middle cl^s fright ot Trades Uuions 
nearly led to the reenaction under a slightlj modified form of the 
Combination Laws, a step confidently recommended bj Nassau 
Senior, whom wc have already mentioned as one of the economic 
promoters of the new Poor I^w l,ord Melbourne’s instinct for 
letting things alone restrained him from such an open attack on the 
workers but he charactenstical(> turned the flank of the position 
bj putting the forces of legal chicanerV to work In March 1834 

* For the»e and similar extracts see TAe Lift ot Josrph Wayner Step! tut b> 

C J HotyoaVe 
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a forgotten statute ^^as rcM\ed, almost certainlj illegall>, in order 
to strike terror into the movement Half a dozen labourers m the 
little Dorsetshire parish of Tolpuddlc, nho had not e%cn gone on 
strike, had bound themseUcs by oatli m a Trades Union to resist 
a reduction of their wages to the lordlj sum of Gs a ncek For this 
thev v,eTe sentenced to sc\cn >cats* transportation It was onl> after 
a formidable popular agitation and a great deal of shuffling and 
procrastination that the '\^h»g goaemment, which had burned the 
poor men off to Australia, consented to allow their return 

The Trades Union moiemcnt was, from the workers’ pomt of 
■\ lew , a great disappointment dunng these earlj j cars A grandiose 
scheme, under th«? auspices of the indefatigable Owen, of forming a 
union of all trades, broke dowai hopelessly, and in the Icon jears 
afterlSSOtheTradesUnionsfailedaltogethcrtohold their owai against 
the emplojers, or to include m their membership more than a com 
paratnely insignificant minority of the workers The popular 
indignation against the rule of the middle class found its chief 
expression in that formidable agitation which is known os Chartism, 
and which more than once seemed to threaten actual revolution 
The story of th<s agitation has been admirably told, m recent j ears, 
bji two >oung waiters, Julius West * and Mark Hovcll,* both of whose 
hves have been tragically cut short tie do not propose to repeat the 
storj here of how the populace which had, vvith the full approval 
of the llliigs, struck terror into the Tory opposition to the Reform 
Bill, now found themselves not onij disfranchised, but under a 
government bitterlj prejudiced against their class and its interests , 
how in London in Birmingham, in Yorkshire and Lancashire, the 
fuiy which had unnerved the Tones now burned with double ardour 
against the IVhigs, how a People’s Charter was drafted, and so 
ominous a body as a Isational Convention came into being , how the 
crisis came to a head m 1839, with the presentation of a monster 
jwalvlinr, jWw guveianmanl ihaatev^ dy i.'iV ein'inr bT^reiigtd 01 “ 
the voting classes, without distinction of party, refused to budge an 
inch how the threatened insurrection fizzled out before the display 
of irresistible force , and how an attempt to present another monster 
petition in the year of revolutions, 1848, led to every gentleman m 
London, as Grcville puts it, becoming a special constable, and the 
final collapse of the mov ement 

Chartism was, from the start, a forlorn hope, because at this 

* A lUilory oj the Chartist Motemeni 

• History of Chartism 
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time the workers, miserably educated for the most part and with 
little time for reflection, had ne\er thought out their own position 
They knew that their Jot had been rendered desperately miserable 
since the advent of machinery and scientific agriculture, the time 
and the social system were palpably out of joint, but m spite of Robert 
Owen and such democratjc economists as Hoifgskin and Thompson, 
It had never occurred to most of them that this could be set right by 
a programme of social reform The six points of the People’s Charter 
were all purely political, and aimed at securmg tliat Parliament 
should represent, at all times and accurately, the will of a roajonti 
of the people, and not, as under the Reform Bill franchise, that of a 
not unbiassed nor unbribed majont\ of those ^more or less coni 
fortablv off 

This may ha\ e been well enough for a start, but the Chartists and 
their leaders had only the vaguest and most conflicting ideas of ivhat 
they meant to do with the {raachtse when the} got it The pohtiea} 
economists, with all their faults, had a perfectly definite notion of 
what the so>ereign power m the community ought or ought not to 
do But tliere were almost as many CJiartist Utopias as there were 
leaders Some of them followed Cobbett and Stephens in a romantic 
desire socommon at that time, to putbock the clock to before theadveiit 
of machinery or before the Reformation Others were for a boldly 
socialistic programme, for taking away the property as well as the 
privileges of Dives, whereas others were for giving mdnidualism its 
first full and free chance As for the rank and file, they had, as 
Mr Hovell puts it, no policy at all A moving sense of wrong, n 
fierce desire to remedy the conditions of their daily life, were the only 
spurs which drove them into agitation and rioting ” No sense of 
wTong, hovre>cr keen, can compensate for confusion of ideas and 
conflict of purpose 

Not only were the Chartists at hopeless variance as to what thev 
wanted to get, but os to how they were to set about getting it Some 
of them, like William Lovett, sroiild hear of nothing but jicaceful 
persuasion, others, like George Homey, who aspired to be the Lnglwh 
Marat, talked cheerfully of tying Members of Parliament neck to 
knees and thfoxtmg them into the Thames The man who fame 
eventually to head the movement, Fcargus O Connor, was a big, 
blustering Inshman vntli more than the ordinary Irishman's flow 
of words, and no very definite ideas on an\ subject whatever excejit 
that of securing the maximum of advertisement combined with the 
niinirnum of personal nsk It was m the North that the jwitv of 
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physical foTCt \'as strongest, and tUc practical turn of mind of these 
re^ olutionanes nas shown hy their fondness for “the puissant 
pike”, nhich was turned out m considerible quantities and often 
sold b> Its recipients for a profit of a shilling or so, ^^hlch >sas about 
all the semce it was capable of performing for anyone 

Luckily, in the critical scar 1830, the commander of the troops 
m the Northern District uas Sir Charles Napier, a thoroughly capable 
officer but — what in an officer is somewhat rare — a liberal minded 
citizen, one who thoroughU sympathized with most of the demands 
of the Chartists, and had a horror of using ph\ steal force, sai e m the 
las^. extremity He knew enough aboutwar to realize how completely 
his trained regulars would ha\c the largest mob at their mercy, and 
he had made his dispositions for crushing them swiftly and 
scienlificalh if it should come to that But with infinite tact and 
patience he contrn cd to ai oid the least occasion for strife and lest 
his forbearance should be taken for weakness, he took one or two of 
the Chartist leaders m the friendliest way to see Ins guns and to 
realize, from his soldierly explanation, what the resort to pike and 
tocsin would really mean It is thanks mainly to Napier that the crisis 
passed away without a massacre of Englishmen bv Englishmen that 
might have kindled an inextinguishable fire of class hatred 

Hith its divided counsels and divided leaders — they were 
perpetually squabbling among themsehes — Chartism was doomed 
to failure, but what set the seal on its discomfiture was the discovers , 
by the middle class of a party cry capable of dii citing the energies 
of the workers from the pursuit of pobtical reform The agitation 
against the Com Laws, that Jed to the foundation of the Anti Com 
Law League m 1839 was a thoroughly middle class movement, and 
its leaders were drawn from the ranks of the employers But these 
leaders differed from those of the Chartists by knowing what they 
wanted and how they meant to get it, and the cry of cheap bread 
was one that echoed in the heart of cvetyworking man in the “ hungry 
forties ” It was in lam that the Chartist leaders protested that the 
desire for cheap bread was not unconnected with that for cheap 
wages that once the franchise was secured the repeal of the Com 

La'^s — together -with other thmgs less agreeable to the capitalist 

would follow as a matter of course The people can seldom think 
about two thmgs at once, and their interest was shifted from the 
Charter to Com Law Repeal The better tunes that foDowed the 
attainment of this latter object seemed to justify the existuig regime 
and the social discontent that had nsen to a height m the thirties 
was driven below the surface in the fifties 
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hard\v anv pquaU> short period of our lustor\, except perhaps that 
intcr\en\ng between Drake’s NOjage round the world and the death 
of Bacon their failure in ordering and settling all things, or ani’thing, 
on the best and surest foundations For it "as just the weakness of 
the \ictorians thnt the\ strengthened and improved ever) part of 
the building except the foundations— their peculiar sense of decencj 
perhaps withheld them from probing for dry rot in the cellarage 
Let us first brieflv summarize the course of events, in England 
between the two Reform Rills The triumph of the middle class 
had brought the Whigs, who had all along been the patty of the 
mone>eil anti Nonconformist interests, into power But the Torj. 
p-vtU, though snowed under at the election of 18J2, jmd found in 
Peel a leader who conceived tlic idea of outbidding the Whigs with 
the middle class itself This was no doubt a masterpiece of political 
tactics but it involved the abandonment of almost every principle 
for which the Tories had hitherto stood lO favour of an enlightened 
opportunism Torv men, \Miig measures," was the cry that 
Disraeh put into the mouth of one of his lypicil wirepullers, and it is 
no unfair description of Peel s new Conscrv atism Peel however, w as 
sincerel) honest and patriotic m his attitude lie was, m fact, a 
true product of that age in his eagerness to cut the theory ami 
get ahead with the business of governing 

Dp to a certain point he succeeded admirably The reforming 
government of 1 ord Grej had become the plo>ed out and muddling 
odnunistration of Ixird Melbourne and m 1841 Peel swept the country 
with a programme tliat is seldom unacceptable to aix CngUsU 
electorate that of a sound and peaceful government, committed 
to no sensational expenments at home or abroad The promise was 
well kept Peel was not far short of an administrative genius, as 
Premver he was master to the minutest detail of the business of 
every departmeut but far from crushing the individuality of his 
subordinates he succeeded m forming and training a team of inmisters 
of probabU unprecedented abditv in the annals of Cabinet govern 
ment But Peel s temperamental opportunism brought its inev itable 
Nemesis on hiv parts If there was one thing to which his government 
was more pledged than arty other it vvb>> to the maintenance of the 
duty on corn which was the bulwark of the old Ton landed interest, 
and W’lth which ev en the higs had not dared to dispense 

It was Bguiist these very Com Laws that a popular agitation was 
gathernig in the mduslrial districts comparable with that winch 
had brought about the Reform BiU It wav m 1838 that the Anti 
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betrayed them. They succeeded so completely as to split their party 
from top to bottom and, despite their triumph of five years ago and 
the brilliant record of their administration, to condemn Toryism 
to be in a permanent Pariiamenlar>* minority so long as a middle 
class franchise should last, llcncefortli a Tory ministry could only 
exist on sulferancc or through the dittctcm^s of the Wlvigs. 

For twenty'One years, then, from 184G to 1867, the country con- 
tinued to be ruled on Whig-liberal principles, supported by a middle- 
class electorate, and it is to this period most of all that our thoughts 
instinctively recur svhen we speak of A^ictorianism. Up to 1846, the 
new electorate had not so completely succeeded in realizing their 
power as in the subsequent two decades. Henceforth we see the 
gradual transformation of an aristocratic Whig gos’cmment by the 
new leaven of the Manchester school. So long ns Russell, the repre- 
sentative man of the great Whig houses, and the old Canningite, 
Palmerston, remained at the head of affairs, this process was masked, 
and indeed may be said to have culminated in Gladstone’s ministTj* 
of 1868, which was formed when the franchise hod already deported 
from the class whose ideals that ministry translated into law. 

Looking back at this period of solid respectability, frock-coated 
and bewhiskered, it must be admitted that if our middle class failed, 
in the long run, to get at the root of the social evil bom of the 
Industrial Revolution, they at feast failed very honourably or, os 
they themselves would perhaps have preferred to put it, respectably. 
Very few of them had the least doubt that they had succeeded ; 
and then, and for a long time afterwards, it was the fashion to 
luxuriate in ecstasies of statistics over the wonderful century, the 
wonderful reign into which they hod been happy enough, to be bom. 

Macaulay had led the fashion. Moving, as he did, in the cultured 
and brilliant AVhig coterie that graced the amenities of Holland House, 
it Avas not difficult for him to read into the whole course of our historv 
Ine triumfm di tnose very principles and that very party which came 
to their own in 1832, Hor was he altogether wrong for, though he 
was no lawyer, the Whig principles to which he gave his allegiance ' 
were those bom of the English Common Law, and despite of gross 
partiality in his application of them, it may fairly be claimed for 
him that he had grasped the root of the matter so far as our 
constitutional progress was concerned. But Macaulay’s robust 
optimism was not limited to the Constitution. Like other men Avho 
have vet>’ little scientific knowledge, he had an almost boundless 
faith in the possibilities of science. The celebrated third chapter of 

KK 
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"hjs History, m which he contrasts the England of Charles II with that 
of Victoria, is an implied panegync of the almighty god Progress, 
who has mapped out the landscape into neatly enclosed fields, and 
dotted it with towns where the wheeU of industry never stop Terribly 
did he trounce sentimentalists like Southey, who pined after the 
pretty, rose covered cottages, the graciousness and sleepy amenities 
of the old, unprogressive days But Macaulay had no regrets nor the 
shadow of a doubt about flinging the reins on the neck of science and 
letting her gallbp off with us to . but tlie 3facaulays of this world 
cannot pause to speculate unpractically about the end of progress 
Science heals the sick , science multiplies the fruits of the eartli , 
science gives knowledge where philosophy gives a headache, 
science — more power to its elbow 1 — is fated to dispel the mists of 
poetry with its dry light and quench any frenzy, however fine , 
science can deliver us from the cobwebs spun by priestcraft of all 
denominations , therefore, pile up the fires of the good ship Progress, 
down with the helmsman into the stokehold, shovel on the chart 
with the coal, dismiss the pilot, and let all hands congratulate each 
other on the unprecedented number of knots an hour at which vve 
are admittedly travelling somewhither I 

Macaulay, however, was somewhat in advance of his time, for 
the full flood tide of optimism does not set in till nearly the middle 
of the century The reason for this is not tar to seek Until the middle 
of the forties the country, still staggering under the burden of her 
struggle against France, had little enough cause for self 
congratulation The enormous debt involved crushing taxation, and 
little had been done to dimmish it Even so capitalist an economist 
as Ricardo had proposed to pay it off by a property tax, or what wc 
should now call a capital levy * Before the forties the dreadful pros 
pect envisaged by Malthus, of population outrunning the means of 
subsistence, was to some extent realized Our trade, hampered by 
the rising tariffs of our European rivals not to speak of our own 
import duties, showed a painful slown«s in expanding It was not 
until 1826 that the declared value of our exports topped that of the 
Waterloo jear, 1815, only to drop beIo»« it again in ’37, ’38, '40, 
and '42 Wages, calculated in real values, had been rising — if we may 
trust Professor Bowley — during the period 1810 1852 but the rise 
had been exceedingly slow, and the adjective “ hungrj ” that has 
clung, ever since, to the forties shows how miserable the condition 
of the people must ha\ e been m the last days of the Corn Laws The 
* Sec TAe Capital Levy £^aiine^ by H Dalton, p 24 
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evil of insufTicjcnt wages vas further aggravated by that of chronic 
unemployment, which to some extent it helped to cause Goods 
would be manufactured for foreign markets with which those markets 
would be periodically glutted, and when this happened the poverty 
of the masses at home made it impossible for them to create an 
elfective demand for goods of which they were m urgent need 

We should be entering on a region of bitter controvers> if u e w ere 
to speculate how far the improvement in materia! conditions that 
undoubtedly tooL place alter the adoption ol Free Trade was due to 
that policy , and how much to other causes that were operating at 
the same time But if e%er there was a time when England could 
afford to throw open her ports to foreign goods it was durmg the 
fifties and sixties A boxer, pitted against an exhausted or inferior 
opponent, may sometimes abandon his guard and go in with both 
fists, tactics that might prove disastrous in other circumstances 
Alter 1848 our Continental rivals, who had been gradually creeping 
up on us, became in\ olved m a cycle of wars, and m the early sixties 
the progress of the United States was arrested by the fratricidal 
struggle of North and South England, during this period, was 
comparatively little affected by the folly of her Crimean adventure, 
the tragedy of the Indian Mutiny (for which India had to pay), and 
a crop of little wars In the forties she had developed her railway 
sjstem, despite the prodigal speculation and the complete lack of 
unified plan w ith which that development was accompanied She 
was m the best position to use her giant strength to maintain the 
lead— out of all proportion to her natural resources — that she had 
already obtained in the race for wealth Accordingly Free Trade 
became almost a gospel, and what Peel had begun, Gladstone, his 
profound admirer, pushed to as logical a conclusion as the English 
nature is capable of pushing anj'thinc 

Not only were the ports throAvn open to foreign goods, but — 
what was of almost equal importance — the opportunity for profitable 
in\ estment was throwm open to any member of the new governing 
class who had a few savings to embark in productive activity In 
18S7 the first act was passed permitting the formation of Limited 
Liability Companies, and this system was consolidated by the 
Companies Act of 1862 In the previous jear Gladstone, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had made provision for the investment 
of the smallest sums sa^ed bj the workers, m his establishment of 
Post Omce Savings Banks Thus was the process completed which 
had been begun when first those who had wealth above their 
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immediate needs had realized that it was better to invest than to 
hoard, and it now culminated m the practically complete mobilization 
of the wliole surplus capital m the country Ei en the children had 
the opportunity of putting their spare pocket money into the village 
penny bank 

The machinery for the handling and disposal of capital had all 
this time been growing in complexity and magnitude The curious 
monopoly by which the Bank of England had been protected from 
the competition ot any but private firms within a sixty live miles’ 
radius was finally abolished m 1833, and a number of great joint 
stock banks sprang up, centring in the Bank of England, and 
depositing their reserves therein Thus the Bank became the support 
of a highly centralized system, the keystone of the arch of British 
finance, and its omi position was secured on a permanent basis by 
Peel’s Bank Charter Act of 184*, which separated the Issue from 
the Banking department, and provided that no notes should he issued, 
above a certam fixed amount, wthout a cash equivalent It was 
charactenstically English that the w-hole success of this Jaw depended 
on the fact that at an urgent crisis ministers, who were no more 
above the law than bankers, might authorize the directors to break 
it in the faith that Parliament would indemnify them It was a 
graver defect of our banking system that it actually helped to 
precipitate crises by the fact that the Bank of England naturally 
tended to lower its rate of interest during periods of speculative 
opbmJsm, thereby promoting the ver) evil a wise pc^icy should have 
sought to check, and then to raise the rate steeply on the first signs 
of a panic, thereby precipitating a smash For in spite of its vast 
responsibilities the Bank continued to be, not a department of the 
State, but a money making concern The price of this individualism 
was paid m a woeful accentuation of unemployment and the miseries 
uLcendant on recurring shocks to our financial system, dven though 
these tended to become somewhat less catastrophic during the second 
half of the century 

But, for good or evil, individualism was has ing its innings, though 
not nearly so completely as the more rigid economists would have 
desired For it is seldom that any theory whatever is pushed to its 
logical conclusion in England In the middle of the centurj the 
conditions for the free play of Individual energy and competition, 
postulated in the textbooks, prevailed to a much larger extent than 
in our owh days of trusts and huge limited liability companies Manj 
of the employers were still self made men, and the hard conditions 
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that had obtained for the thirty jears or so after the ^sar had 
not proMded them ’Rith the temptation to rest on their oars and take 
their prospent> for granted They were possessed, for the most 
part, vnth the straightforward desire to dispose of their goods in 
anj fair and open market, and to excel their competitors eitlier by 
quality or cheapness Such monopolistic forms of enterprise as the 
working of concessions, the exploiting of industrially backward 
peoples by usury, and the formation of vast business amalgamations, 
were as yet in tbeir infaney 

The conditions were all m our favour There was, during these 
jears, a marked tendency on the Continent to adopt free trade 
principles, and the mid century epidemic of wars m itself created 
a demand for British clothes to cover and arms to destroy the men 
thus drawm from productive labour The colonies, which were just 
beginning to find their feet as self governing communities, created 
another group of eager markets for the goods of the old country 
Bv means not the most scrupulous, the peoples of India and the Tar 
East w ere brought into or retained m the orbit of our business activities 
England was now sendmg out her manufactured goods to every 
quarter of the globe, and receivmg m exchange the food and raw 
products necessary to her activities She was not altogether 
unjustified in her boast of being the workshop of the w orld, and could, 
in fact, force the world to employ her, for the tune, on terms highly 
advantageous to herself In no respect had she profited more by free 
trade and the final repeal of the Navigation Laws than m respect of 
her shipbuilding industry, and now that iron ships were replacing 
wooden ones, her available mineral resources and the skill of her 
engineers placed her in a position of uncontested supremacy, especially 
wlien her chief rival the United States, chose to commit temporary 
hara kin 

This was not the end of England s advantages, for the enormous 
amount of surplus svealth she accumulated in these halcyon days of 
her industry made it natural for other peoples, trying to catch up 
with her development, to come to her for the necessary capital, 
machinery, and technical ability to start it The result uas that 
England become svhat is known as a creditor nation and London a 
sort of unnersal clearinghouse England was therefore attracting 
to herself a steadily increasing stream of nealth for services 
rendered and much of this wealth was available for providmg 
employment at home All the statistics of this time tell the same 
tale of almost fabulous increase Exports of British goods which 
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were less in 18 iO than they %\erein 1815, had considerably more than 
doubled by 1855, quadniplcd by 1804, and increased neatly fi\efold 
by 1870 ! Other figures are to match 

It was no wonder that the ordinary Englishman of this time 
should have felt much in the mood of Nebuchadnezzar vhen he 
surveyed great Babylon which he had built to his glory He had, 
by every measurable standard, made a stupendous success of things 
generally In a distracted world he liad held up a standard of peaceful 
and ordered progress Freedom, in the words of his favourite poet, 
had broadened doivn from precedent to precedent, until the work of 
1867 crowned that of 1832 He could point to a long senes of 
reforming legislation , to the early Factory Acts gradually expanded 
into a great code humanizing the conditions of labour , to the work 
of Romilly, consummated by the reform of the Penal Law , to that 
of Martin, crowned by the general protection afforded to domestic 
animals and the abolition of certain brutal sports, though not )et 
those of tormenting hares and carted stags , to the more merciful 
treatment of debtors , to the Public Health Act of 1848, %vhich set 
up central and local organizations for combating insanitary 
conditions , to the reform of the Civil Service from 1850-1870, 
which went a certain way to purge the executive from the blight of 
*' influence ”, and to prevent the development of anything like the 
American Spoils System , to the rapid and beneficent advance in 
municipal self government that had followed on the Act of 1835 

What must have seemed one of the most pleasing features of 
all was the general abeyance of class hatred and conflict Chartism 
was no longer a force to be reckoned with after the fiasco of 1848, 
and the more militant and revolutionary forms of working class 
activity died down in the general increase of prosperity Prices uere 
certainly rising as a result of the new discoveries of gold but wages 
more than kept pace with them, and there is no doubt, despite the 
propagandist assertion of Karl Marx to the contrary, that the 
workman had his share — though whether an adequate or just one is 
another question — in the general increase in prosperity As for the 
unemployment that coritinued to dog the progress of industry it 
was certainly less acute than dtinng the first half of the centun , 
and the generally booming trade tended to keep it vithm 
manageable limits There was certainly no such sense of acute 
grievance among the workers as there had been at the time of Peterioo 
or m the late thirties 

The workers had also made the discovery that by limiting their 
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the> m\ght obtauv more beneficent results to themseUes llie 
glouing, idealistic schemes of Robert Owen had gone out of fashion , 
the self subsisting communities of co operating workers had faded to 
pa\ their w a^ , and the ideas of a unu ersal Trades Union, and of the 
workers taking o\cr the control of production, had pro\ed, for the 
nonce, impracticable The Trades Unions of the fifties and sixties 
were generalK content to confine thcmselies to getting the best 
conditions possible m their own trades, and organizing themselves 
on business lines, with a permanent staff of officials For all practical 
purposes, thc\ dropped the idea of altering the framework of societj, 
and accepted the capitalist sjstem as a condition of the game 
Meanwhile, the development of workmen’s cooperative societies, 
which was thorougblv in accordance with the most orthodox political 
economv, vms on impressive example of the power of the ordinarj 
man to help himself without invoking the State A few workers of 
Rochdale, undeterred b> a previous failure m their native tpvm, 
clubbed together to start a co operative stores m Toad Lane Either 
guided by their own Lancastrian shrewdness or warned by the fate 
of their predecessors, they decided to run the enterprise on severely 
business lines, making profits depend on purchases and not on ideals 
The success of this v enture made it the model for co operative societies 
that sprang up all over England and Scotland, gradually widening 
and linking together their activities until their membership came 
to be numbered by milbons, to the great material benefit of the 
workers and an increase not to be reckoned by statistics, in their 
power of combination and self help when the time should come to 
rev IV e the discarded ambitions of previous years 

It must be admitted that an advocate of the middle class, which 
the first Reform Bill had raised to power, could put up an exceedingly 
plausible defence So distinguished an observer as Lecky pronounces 
that “ the world has never seen a better Constitution than England 
enjoyed between the Reform Bill of 1832 and the Reform Bill of 1867 
Very few parliamentary governments have included more talent, 
or represented mote faithfully the various interests and opinions of 
a great nation, or maintained under many trying circumstances a 
higher level of political punty and patriotism " ' This is high praise, 
yet he would be a bold man who should pronounce it extravagant 
For the middle class was by no means uncompromismgly disposed 
to use Its power m the only way m which, according to some of their 
own philosophers, anv class could use it, that is to say m a spirit of 
more or less enlightened egotism ^ 

* Dmoeraey and labcriy vol 


p 21 
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There was jndeed enough of this spirit nhout, both m statesmen 
and private citizens It is a distmct shock when we find a man like 
John Bright opposing the intervention of the State to humanize 
conditions in factories, and when we remember that John Bright 
himself was on emplojcr as well ns a reformer, we arc momcntarilj, 
at any rate, reminded of those earlier nonconformists who 
“ Compound for slni tlie> ore inclined to 
}1y (lamnMit ttiose thej haiv no mind (o,“ 

but tlien we must remember that Bright was doing his best, mdirectlv, 
to remedy the conditions of labour b) constantlj agitating for a 
transfer of electoral predominance from his own doss to that of the 
workers We cannot condone so readily the constant efforts of 
employers to prevent their workmen from combining, nor the 
jirejudice which trades unionists had too good reason to complain 
of in the administration of the Jaw m cases of trade disputes. Ani the 
hideous brick walls of the Boor Law Bastilles stiU marred the land 
scape with their insolent denial of Christ's Golden Rule m the relations 
of man to man 

There was enough and to spare of selfishness and tyranny, and 
the improvement was only relative— even in the good jears there 
was a percentage, somewhere about four per cent, of unemployment, 
and there was an amount of squalor and misery beneath the surface 
from which the imagination shrinks But the governing class of 
those days was, as ordinary human nature goes, surprisingly humane 
and broadminded They believed m individualism, and on the whole 
subscribed to the doctrine of every man for himself and devil take 
the hindmost But they were no doctrinaires — Englishmen seldom 
are Their reign was marked by some measures of reform which, hke 
the Factor> Acts, were diametrically opposed to the extreme tenets 
of the classical economists Nor were they selfish monopolists of 
power They freely conceded the right of the anstocraev to bear a 
leading part in the work of government, and nearly all the most 
advanced of their intellectual leaders were keenly in sympathy with 
the claims of the workers to s share m the franchise One of the 
most indignant denunciations of worlcing class patience came from 
the hps of Cobden and when Gladstone talked of social forces moving 
onward, irresistibly, m their might and majesty, he was prophesying 
in his grand manner, an extension of the franchise And this middle 
class Liberalism kept on gathering force, until some further measure 
of Reform than that of 1832 became inevitable 

Even if, in the bght of subsequent events we have to decide that 
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he apparent prospentj of the mid Victonan epoch was deceptiie, 
that the da\ of reckoning for a cmliiation that \ allied the meal 
abo\e the life and the raiment abosc the bodj had only been 
postponed, ^se can at least oppl> to our frock coaled predecessors 
the epitaph chosen for himself bj one of their greatest • ” Here lies 
a generation that tried to do its dulj ** 


3 

UoStASCE TatUMrilA-ST 

The year 1830, which we fixed as opening the second act of the 
traged} ''From Vienna to Versailles ”, signahies the oncoming of 
Mhat we maj call the second wa\e of the great Emotional RcMsal, 
a mo%emcnt that might have seemed, to an observer of that time, ns 
vf it had already spent its force 

Both in England and on the Continent the great Romantics of 
the late eighteenth and dawmog nineteenth centuries had ceased 
to create Goethe, the greatest of them all, was, m his OljTnpmn old 
age, in conscious reaction against the Romanticism of his youth 
Heme and Victor Hugo and Delacroix had begun to displa> their 
gemus, and Chopm, though only twent), had made his mark ns a 
composer, but these were stars hardly >ct risen aboie the horison 
mists In Britain Scott and the I/ake Poets surv iv ed, but the> had 
little more to say , the spirit of the time had already ceased to blow 
where they listed In religion, alwajs a touchstone of the English 
mind, the Low Church and Methodist movements had lost the glow 
of their primitive enthusiasm Tlie Evangelicals had learnt tactics, 
they had become less anxious about savnng souls than cornering 
benefices for their party , and, as Dean Church puts it, they were 
on verj easy terms with the world Respectability of a rather formal 
kind had come to be their watchword, a narrow and colourless virtue 
from which chanty nas too often elinunatcd None the less they 
continued to exercise a great and in many w ays a beneficent influence 
in the inculcation of such virtue and punty as they were capable of 
understanding 

What distinguishes much of the early Romanticism is the facihty 
with which it lends itself to purposes of reaction Scott, hke 
De Qumcey and ” Christopher North ”, was so much of a Tory as 
to come, at times, perilously near to bemg a toady , the Lakers, as 
ByTon reminded them, turned out Tory at last , the Evangeli^ls 
were more mdmed to inculcate patience than revolution In FVance 
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the connection bct«ccn Romance anti reaction had heen one of 
peculiar )ntimnc> Not e\cn the Ileiolution could curb the 
posthumous tyranns of Rncme and Boilenu in the realm of letters , 
the regicide painter, D i\ id, earned the classic tradition to the extreme 
limits of pedantry, and his mantle fell upon that most gifted of 
draughtsmen, his pupil Ingres , in philosoph) the most fashionable 
school of Napoleonic tunes favoured a dry and unimaginative 
rationalism, onl) among the still faithful supporters of Divine Right 
and the Dourhon lilies v\as the Romantic impulse stirring 

Hut now, m 1820, the Gallic cock, in Heine's expressive phrase, 
crows twice, and Bans becomes “ the New Jerusalem of I iberahsm ” 
The dvkcs and dams of the clossieal tradition are swept away, not 
without trouble, for so high docs feeling run that Victor Hugo is 
m actual danger of his life from the adherents of the old tradition — 
the performance of his Ilemant converts the theatre into a nightly 
battle-ground of Classic and Romantic The triumph of the latter 
IS, for the next few years, at any rale, overwhelming, a swaggering 
and flambo) ant Romanticism, harking back to the Renaissance and 
rife with the clash of swords and the passions of splendid amoureuies 
CharscCcnstically French in its mode of expression, the Romanticism 
of 1830 IS nevertheless greatly indebted to Fnglish influence Byron 
was nowhere more potent than m France , it was the name of 
Shakespeare that became the rallying cry for those opposed to the 
dominance of Racine , the master painters who Were to dominate the 
salons of the thirties had gone to school with Turner, with Constable 
and with Bonington 

"In France,” said Heme, "the sun of liberty flames ever 
more powerfully and illumines the whole world with its rays 1 ” 
France was now, like Heme himself, predommantly bourgeois and 
indeed the Romantic spirit seems to have had a peculiar affinity with 
the middle class This is equally true of England, despite exceptions 
like Byron and Shelley, on the one hand, and Cobbett on the other 
but then Byron at least was always straming back after the classic 
tradition, and Shelley’s susceptible mind was early moulded by the 
inOijfiruyi tfes, muMIfi class Gudwins Rui it w ax among 

the aristocracy that the old eighteenth century tradition lingered 
longest, and their favourite organs of opinion, the Quarterly and 
Blackreood, were perpetually emptying buckets of cold and often 
dirty water on any rising flames of emotional gemus On the other 
hand the working class, as soon as it came to have ideas of its own, 
lost little time in breaking away from a spirit essentially bourgeois 
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until m Karl Marx it found a prophet and a doctrine of unrelenting 
and deliberate!) justified materialism Tins struck deeper roots than 
the Tlomantic idealism of the middle class Owen 

It IS therefore during the period of bourgeois Liberalism m 
Western Europe that the Homanlic mosement enters upon its second 
and most mnucnlial phase Before the thirties it had been Romance 
militant, now, for a season, it is Romance triumphant In France, 
as Mr Haldane Macfall puts it, men thought awhile as though 
castles were on escry hill, and rapiers on csery hip, and women 
became lose lorn damsels, sighing for dangerous adventure,” while 
in England, to adopt a happv extravagance of Mr Chesterton's, 
It was a time of ” inspired ofTice bojs It was a time w hen young 
ladies used to go into ecstasies over the memor) of Lord Byron; 
when they used to fill their albums vrith the chaste but soulful com* 
phments of adorers in side whiskers , when ever) occasion had its 
decentl) stereotj-ped emotion that it was almost improper not to 
displa) in public , the time when virgins, below a certain age, were 
almost indecently virginal, and fathers inhumanly portentous We 
can sec m those faded daguerrot>'pes that vrerc the firstfruits of 
photographic science how exactly everybody had to pose m con* 
formity with the appropriate sentiment, how tenderly the shrew 
would look up into the face of her henpecked lord, and how lov^ngly 
some grandfather, the terror of hts familj, would — and we are 
thmking of an actual instance — exhibit a plundered bird’s nest to 
the temfied htlle boy who had been captured and forced, under 
menace of dire punishment, into the Presence 

It was by his perfect harmony with this spirit that Alfred 
Tennyson — his first independent book of poems was published m the 
momentous year 1830 — commanded such an extravagant admiration 
among his own contemporaries, and has been so strangely 
depreciated in our own day It is, significantly enough, by some of 
ms pieces inat sound most impossible m our own unromantic ears 
that his work was once chiefly priaed One hesitates beUveen nausea 
and a guffaw on readmg the Lord of Burleigh’s programme for an 
ideal honeymoon 


L«t us see tb«e handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwell 


The dream world of these English Romantics was at once less 
exciting and less disrepuUble than that conjured up on the other 
sidt ot the CtoTOd It was a tTotld ol stately homes, standing 
beautiful, as Mrs Hemans has it, ® 
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“ Atnldat thnr tall ancestral trees 
Thrt>u;;ti at) (!tc pteosAnt land ' 

n world of prcat and bountiful gentlefolk, of white, LawTcnce faced 
ladies, “cruel!} mecif," m costumes appropriate to the selected 
period, of simple >eomcn, of apple cheeked millers, of light hearted 
shepherdesses, and of n well fed and bchased peasantry who divided 
, their time betneen dancing round maypoles and serving their betters 
with manl) demotion It nas an England easy for a prosperous 
houtgeovs, particularly if he lived m tovms and came little into contact 
with peasants, to w ax exceedingly patriotic about And a robustious 
patnotum acconlingly flourishes at this lime, especially among those 
l whom the real or fancied omnipotence of a British navy commanded 
by jolly sea dogs and manned by equally joll} Jack Tars preserved 
from any peril of death by battle, 

“ Is It peace or war I tetter, war I JouJ w»r hy laud and by seo, 
ar with a thotmnd battW and ahakin^ a hundred thrones t ' 

This, at anj rate, was one English aspect of what we have 
ventured to call nomance Triumphant, and it is this sentimcntalit) 
tluit most irritates us, of a very different oge, about the early 
Victonaas But it would be as unwise os it would be ungenerous 
to judge them os if they were nothing but sentimentalists to talk of 
Tennyson, for instance, as if he were a mere minstrel of country- 
house drawing rooms, or an unconscious court jester who could see 
between the whiskers of the Prince Consort the majestic lineaments 
of King Arthur The Idiot Soy and tVilkmson’s spade could no more 
prevent ^Vordsworth becoming one of the supreme poets of the 
English language, than his most luscious lyrical honnes^uehes 
could prevent Tennyson , and our middle class was enabled, in spite 
of its eccentricities, to make the period of its dommance almost as 
fruitful in the realm of mmd as m that of matter 

There is one respect in which English Homance is especially 
distmguished from that which centred m Fans This might have 
been described by a friendly entte os its moral earnestness, though 
one less favourably disposed might have called it sententious 
respectability The truth probably lies somewhere between the two, 
but how charactenstic is this quahty of England, at this time, is 
shown by the impossibility of imaguimg Tennyson, or any other 
English poet before Swxnbume, bemg allowed to turn his 
sentunentabty into such channels as tiie Bolla of that typical lYench 
Romantic, de Musset, who devotes the long poem of that name to 
descnbmg how a young rake, having decided to commit suicide on 
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the expiration of !iis funds, dc\otes Ins last niglil nnd last com to 
purchasing the seduction of an innocent girl, «ho comes to lose him 
m tlic tnoTTwng ssiih a Tcciptoctvted Imt forcdoomesl tenderness 
This interesting joung couple uould base neser done for an 
Fnglish audience Over the sshole of our literature at this time 
broods the ins isible but latent donsinatiois of the \ oung female, 
for sshosc ejes cserj thing had got to be fit Esen the fires of passion 
must losrercd to the temperature of Christmas snnptlragons , 
even Charlotte Bronlfe is not found pure iis the «ight of tlic critical 
inquisition A startling reaction sets m against the ga> s\a> of life 
patronized by George, the Prince Hegent Pierce Fgati, ssho ssrotc 
such a fascmalmg account, ir lus Life in London, of the three topical i 
Regenej bucks, Tom, Jerry am! Logic, finds himself comjidled, on 
svTiting a sequel, no later than 1828, toconcihate his public b> bringing 
all the principal characters — saseJerrj, i^ho cmhnscts the jojs of 
virtuous matrimony and a reformed life— to tlic bad ends apportioned 
to the SMckcd of improsing fiction 

It IS therefore not ahoU> ssarrantablc to asenbe the militant 
respecUbiht) of the carlj Victorians to the accession of a girl queen, 
though there is no doubt that \ictoria, like her son after her, 
confirmed the dominance of sshat was oIrcad> coming to be the spirit 
of the age Despite her tuition b> that genial c) me, Lord >fc]boumc, 
the determined little lady had the good fortune to represent, with 
extraordinary fidchtv, the contcmporiry ideal of middle class woman 
hood So thoroughly did she set about purifjmg the Augean stable 
of her predecessors that she allowed an innocent lady of her court 
to be dmen into the grave hy dint of insult and groundless scandal 
Her stem sense of duty and the complete irrcproochabilily of Iter 
private life were unenhvene*! by one spurkic of humour, and despite 
Jici proficiency in drawing room accomplishments, she was at heart 
and m sensibility a true Queen of the Philistines And she married 
a husband who, though a worthy ond soulful man not lacking m 
wisdom of a sort, possessed that heaviness of touch which is almost 
inseparable from German culture 

Victona and Albert, between them, no doubt exercised a powerful 
influence in enforcing external conformity to a young ladylike 
standard of art and conduct But the true cause of this change of 
spint, or at any rate of form, is not to be sought m the personality 
of any sovereign, however masterful The great Evangelical 
movement, which had played so promment a part m the British 
phase of the Emotional Revival, was now beginning to reap its 
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honest Not only hod it permeated the middle class Init, m its 
Anglican form, hod enptur^ a large portion of the anstocraiy 
'llic head of tlie House of NcviH — to take one typical instance— 
v.as at this time a liow Church country panon, a pod fearing man 
whose outlook and way of life would have been unimagmafalc to a 
grand f^igmtirottkeprcc^uigccntury Weiknowot another instance 
of an important Tory squire who was in the habit of rcadmg one of 
the Church homilies, every Sunday, to his long suffering family 
Over the middle class. Nonconformity, reinforced by Methodism, 
disputed with the Church for predominance, and the austere ugliness 
of family life under such auspices has been described in innumerable 
treatises 

The Esangclical RcMval, at this time when it had attained the 
maximum of its power, had outlived its first enthusiasm It could 
produce no leaders to compare irith those of the newly started Oxford 
Movement Us lack of ideas, its complacent provincialism, were 
more pronounced than ever The lost tribes were discovered in 
England the poor Holy Father became more lund and sulphurous 
than ever, the End of the Uorld knocked at the door with 
deafening insistence And it may be doubted whether the external 
conformity to the demands of the “unco’ guid” was reflected by 
on equally extensive change of heort or even of habit, once the 
forbidden thing could be decently veiled from sight Such queer 
Sidelights on the Victorians os wc get in Lady Cardigan’s frank 
memoirs suggest that ringlets and a crinoline no more made the 
virtuous lady than the habit makes the monk In the noonday of 
Victonanism, ladies of easy virtue, like the celebrated Anonyms, 
nauuted m the park attended by bevies of what Sir "W illiam Hardman 
described as ‘ lewd guardsmen ot the baser sort " And there are 
not many families nowadays, but con point to a black sheep In the 
shade of some disreputable great uncle or the like who flourished in 
the very heyday of propriety Peers and statesmen were not above 
resorting to the Coal Hole to attend the court of Chief Baron 
Nicholson”, an entertainment whose chief attraction consisted in 
otsindftTjinfyv JCLahelaLsmv Jtaimnur .vow jufe jd jnasculine 

intercourse The illicit indulgence pf carnal affection was like smokmg 
a practice to be carried on out of sight and cognizance of the ladies 
under a genteel conspiracy of silence For a Prince of Wales to flaunt 
his amours at Brighton bke the Regent George, would seriously 
have endangered the throne — there was a decency to be preserved 
m these matters if nothing else 
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None the less \t would be unjust to speak as if all this moral 
discipline were mcrelj the uhitcuashmg of a sepulchre of corruption. 
Tlie strength of Puritanism has always lam in the strengtlienmg and 
concentration of will, and though the nineteenth cenlurj phase of it 
was not to be compared for intensity witli the CaUmism of the 
se\ enleenth, it certainly plaj ed no small part m making the earlj 
Victorian age what it was — pre eminently one of copious and solid 
achic\ement For the Victorians, whatcier their defects of taste 
and form, were %entablc gluttons for work They poured forth 
% olume after i olume with inexhaustible fecundity , m Parliament 
they delivered and endured set speeches lasting for hours— 
Palmerston defended his policy from the dusk of one day to the darni , 
of another, and held the House m breathless attention , m tropic 
climes thej performed prodigies of endurance in stuffy clothes 
and ivithout sunproof headgear, dancing on merrily through the 
height of an Indian summer m stations where modem ladies, jf they 
ever dared come down from the hills, would be too helplessly 
prostrated to walk Those little, round faced Floras and Carolines 
may have turned out worsted work, embroidery, poker work, fancy 
wood caning nature sketches and suchlike pretty gewgaws in the 
time that their great grandchildren would have devoted to cutting 
dnots and drinking dust on the earners of motor cycles, hut they 
would, from the Queen doivnwards, have blushed to shrmk from the 
annual task of contributing to those enormous broods, the mere 
thought of which would horrify any but a working class mother 
of to daj And of such came the Brontes and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and Florence Nightingale, and Victoria herself 

The importance of being earnest may ha\e been harped on by 
the Victorians in a way peculiarlj annoying to an age so suspicious 
of anj sort of solemnity as our own But earnest they were, with a 
capacity for sustained effort that is the quality most needful of all 
fOr work that is fitted to endure Alany a modem exquisite will 
indicate, with a dry tolerance, the foibles of these Victorians , he 
will rally them for their pretentiousness, their frequent lack of 
humour, their often execrable taste, their unrestrained prolixity, 
their blatant insularity, their superficial habits of thought, their 
trapless drams, their horsehair, their olcos their Sundays and then, 
having thanked God that he is not like great grandpapa, he sits down 
m the light of knowledge to produce but we shall have forgotten 
what It was this time next year, and Dickens and Tennyson and 
TroU^pe and the rest of them wiU continue to Ime our shelves with 
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their smug looking, substantial volumes — and the shelves of our 
children to the last literate generation 

It may be a form of spiritual long sightcdncss that makes men more 
appreciative of the past than the present, but is there one of us who 
seriously believes that what £merson called “character” and the 
Roman “grew/oj” is so conspicuous among ourselves as it was m 
the days of Peel, of Gladstone, of Florence Nightingale, of Darmn, 
of Thomas Arnold, of Outram, of the Lawrences, of Shaftesburj , 
of John Bright, of Newman , as it was when the Prince Consort 
opened that Great Exhibition of 1851 which was fondly belie\ed to 
usher in a MiUemuum of peaceful industry, and ivhen “ the Duke ’ — 
he needed no other appellation — was still a familiar figure stiffly 
acknowledging the homage of passers by in Hyde Park ? 

4 

Romance in Stone 

To get out of the realities of a prosaic and mdustnahzcd present 
into a dream of ancient colour and emotion was an almost universal 
instinct of the Romantics But at first they showed little discnmina 
tioiv in their choice of a past Despite the traditional opposition 
between Romantic and Classic, many undoubted Romantics went 
back to Greece and Rome for their inspiration Walter Savage 
Landor wrote with equal facility of Gebir and the Orient, and of 
Greek gods and Sicilian shepherdesses The more earnestly be strove 
after the Classic form the more truly did he display the spirit of a 
Romantic, so unlike the heavy Classicism of the eighteenth century, 
and so exactly expressive of Landor s own proud and fastidious 
personality 

It IS in architecture that this Romantic straining after an exact 
Classicism was most pronounced, especially after the British imagina 
tion had been fired by the spectacle of the newly acquired Elgin 
marbles from the Parthenon We have only to take our stand at 
Hyde Park Comer to have the evidences of it all round us including 
Westmacott s bronze AchiUes, which is not Achilles at all but a 
crib from one of the Horse Tamers on the Roman Quirmal A Roman 
triumphal arch, straight out of the Forum and tidied up a little on 
the way, was dumped down by Nash at the entrance of Buckingham 
Palace, and subsequently shifted to the Oxford Street entrance 
of Hyde Park In the same spirit Inwood contrived to erect a 
passably accurate Erechtheum not to Erectheus but to Chnst, 
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'at St Pancras, and then to complete the monstrosity by shoving 
a Tower of the ^Ylnds on lop of rt, and a smaller replica, presumably 
of the breezes, on top of that 

This taste attained its height durmg the Regency, as indeed we 
have standing \^itness in Carlton House Terrace, and the houses 
lining the South side of Regent’s Park, wth their statuary and 
Corinthian columns and tympana— the %ery word Corinthian is 
associated with the genteel modes of this time But the Romantic 
spint could not mo^ c freely m this inappropriate garb, the Classical 
architects of the time could only copy, and were totall> unable 
to evolve, like those of the eighteenth century, n st>Ie of their own 
A better way was shown by Sir Charles Barr>, the designer of the 
new Houses of Parbament, who stands above the other English 
architects of his century as easily as Wren, Gibbs and Lutjens 
Barrv was too great a genius to cop> anything to style, though his 
natural tendency was to favour the Renaissance The highest 
tribute to his genius is that contained m Social England, 
though It IS meant for something mote like a sneer " The whole 
thing,” remarks its architectual expert, ” is modern to the core,” 
and this is all the more creditable to Barr> from the fact that he w ould 
not have been allowed to design it at all unless he had done so m 
outwarf conformity with the style of Henry V31*s chapel on the 
other side of the street Like St Paul’s, the Houses of Parliament 
form a hv mg record of their age and its spirit It is a proud building, 
this temple of constitutional liberty, even to the point of being 
purseproud , it has neither the frank materialism of St Paul's 
not the Virile aspiration of Westminster Hall , aspire it does, after 
a fashion but not too passionately nor too high , it is imposing 
without caim magnificent, but lacking in that strong simplicity 
which only comes from a philosophj of bfe thought out to the end 
And the Victorians, for all their assurance, were like their laureate’s 
King Arthur, in that they saw not to the close, nor, in their heart 
of hearts, did they desire so uncomfortable a vision 

Associated with Barry m this his master work— though to how 
great an extent is a matter of bitter dispute — ^vvas the > ounger Pugm, 
the son of a French designer architect by an English mother This 
man had di\ med, with an almost passionate ctmviction, in what form 
the Romantic spirit must find its appropriate expression It had 
nothing in common with the calm intellectuality of the Greek and 
not much with the Renaissance greed of life, jt preferred feelmg 
intensely to thinking keenly This, to Pugin’s mind, pointed straight 
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to Gotluc, Mhich appealed to him as being the natural style of 
Christianity — he himself became a convert to the Church of Rome 
But the Christianity of the Middle Ages was at once coarser and 
stronger than the revived product of the nineteenth century The 
new Gothic was itself an imitation, too often scamped and tawdry, 
of a magic ivliosc secret nas not to be recovered As Mr Statham, 
in his fine article on modem architecture m the Encyclopaedia 
Bnlanmca, remarks of Pugin, "he seems to have entirely lost sight 
of the solidity and genuineness of material jn the mediesal archi* 
tecture nhich he s\as trjing to emulate or to outvie So 
long as he could get his effect of height, his poetic interior, he was 
content to have thin nails and plaster vaults and ornaments, or, 
m other words, he spent upon height sshot should first have been 
spent on solid and monumental budding ” None the less was he right 
m preferring the style of an age to which his own was at least 
sentimentally akin, to that of one to which it was directly 
antipathetic 

A Christian architecture was, in fact, a need of the time, for the 
bleak and austere religion of the Evangelicals no longer sufficed fur 
the Romantic longing after colour and emotional stimulus The same 
impulse which had produced the more extreme forms of 
Evangelicalism, like the cult of Joanna Soutbeott, found more 
genteel expression m the Swcdenborgian Church which ivas established 
in England about 1810, and was to some extent the forerunner of 
modern theosophy In 1829 we have the foundation of the so called 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, a community of wealthy people who 
met together, w ith great fervour, at Hatton Garden, and evolved 
an ornate and emotional ritual, deeply tinged with mysticism, under 
a picturesque hierarchy of apostles, angels, elders and so forth It 
was appropriate that when they came to build a metropolitan temple 
for themselves at Gordon Square, it should, thanks to the operation 
of the tithe system on a community of prosperous enthusiasts, 
and the architectural genius of Brandon and Ritchie, have proved 
the one of all modern Gothic buildings that comes nearest to 
inspiration Its heaven aspiring lines, the dim, religious light 
that suffuses its gorge like intenor, its old world cloisters, make it a 
place for dreaming endless dreams, though not perhaps for seeing 
visions and certainly not for calm or <»nsecutive thought It is the 
very quintessence of the Romantic s|Mrit 

It is not to the churches and public monuments that we should 
look for the most characteristic, or the most successful specimens 
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of Vjctonan architecture Man creates in the image of his own 
soul, and the Viclonan was most m earnest when it was a question 
of increasing man's command over matter The great Gothic 
manifesto of the New Law Courts leaves us cold, and the Albert 
Memorial is a journalist’s coclcshj,* but few unprejudiced people 
will dispute that the Clifton Suspension Bridge is a noble and satis- 
fymg piece of work, while e\en that far from beautiful structure, 
the Albert Bridge at Battersea, is as full of character as the suburban 
Gothic churches are insipid The enormous glass house, that the 
Duke of Devonshire’s head gardener designed to coier the Great 
Exhibition, and which he reconstructed as the Crystal Palace, 
represents, whether we like it or not, a new departure m construction 
that the Bolsheviks, when they hit upon something similar, seventy 
years later, acclaimed as the emancipation of building from rigidity, 
and the coming of an architecture free to expand in the dimension 
Time 

The Victorian was pre eminently the railway age, and it is natural 
that the railway construction, which transformed the face of the 
landscape, should figure among its most characteristic products 
^Yhere the railway companies tried consciously to achieve beauty, 
the\ could only perpetrate horrors like the portico that casts its 
gloom over tcaveUecs arriving at Boston But where they were 
frankly utilitarian, as m their viaducts and bridges, m the long 
sweepmg parallel of the rails, with its attendant telegraph poles and 
signals, now cleaving its way through the shade of cuttings and into 
the dark of tunnels, now raised above the landscape on embank 
meats and arcades, they achieved results ns grand, in their kind, as 
the roads and aqueducts of the Caesars 


5 

The Akw Mgh Churcumanship 
It was in Oxford that Romanticism, not in alliance with but 
in passionate opposition to the prevailmg Liberalism, was to attain 
its most complete expression Both the ancient universities were 
begmning to awaken from their long sleep of the eighteenth century 
In Cambridge had arisen a group of brilliant young Liberals, nick- 
named Apostles, of whom Tennyson and his friend HaUam were 
distinguished members But to the Common Rooms of Oxford 

‘ The most ponderous missile being that of Mr Lytton Strachev viho 
needs drag in the bronxe Alberts Irrelevant tonnage vino must 
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the spirit of progress could not penetrate , she turned her eyes, as in 
quest of a truth that alters not with centuries, back to the past, 
to the years of faith and authority. She heard the surge and tumult 
of triumphant Liberalism as the courtiers in the Tmleries, on that 
August night of 1792, had heard the tocsin ringing from all the 
steeples in Pans And it was m no craven fear that her defenders 
looked to the priming of their antique weapons 

They had an instinct certain of these academic gentlemen in 
orders, that all was not well with the new age But shut off, as they 
were, from the business of the world, their thoughts did not turn 
readily to Lancashire cotton mills, to enclosed commons, and Poor 
Lan Bastilles These thoughts ran more naturally jn the old* 
estabhshed grooves, and while instmct warned them that something 
was rotten m the state of England, habit impelled them to look for 
it through ecclesiastical glasses Talented as most of them were, 
they were a singularly narrow minded group, bitterly intolerant on 
principle The excellent Kcble, author of The ChnsUan Year, 
rather than cross the threshold of a suspected Liberal, preferred 
to spend a few Christian minutes on the doorstep 

Yet Keble was, in his way, a scholar of profound erudition, 
a>id set up for the new movement a standard unknown to the 
Evangelicals It was scholarship of a kind strange enough in a 
progressive age These Ox ford dons might be blissfully ignorant of the 
universe around and the earth beneath them , history meant little 
more to them than the s ilifying of deceased opponents, particularly 
of the Protestant Refonners, but they knew e\ery thing, except 
perhaps what was most worth knowing, about the Lathers of the 
Church, and ancient cont^o^ crsies and hairsplittings on points of 
dogma They were capable of celebrating with pious lamentations 
the martyrdom of Charles I, and of rapturous thanksgiving for the 
Restoration of that martyT’s for from edifying son Their pious 
tears bedewed the memory of a feudalism that they innocently 
imagined to ha^e reposed 

OR the cherr/u) ol « land 

tlnrhillA*!. ‘a, 

and they might base taken for their motto, “ Ring in the old, ring 
out the new ” 

This craving of the moth for old clothes and of the night for the 
day before, though it may adorn itself with scholarship, has its 
roots m the heart These Oxonians hatctl the ugliness, the hlutano, 
and the unkindness of the age into which they had been l>om Tliey 
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had neither the knowledge nor the creative ability to get to the 
toots ot the cmI and make the required adjustment of civilization to 
its new conditions The very atmosphere m which thcj lived and 
the training thcj had received made them fly to a past that seemed 
os restful and gracious, by comparison with the present, as the spires 
and quadrangles of their own university The movement had all 
the fen our and some of the meffectiv encss characteristic of Romance 
But there was an aspect of it that was practical enough The * 
Oxford revivalists were, for the most part, m orders, and a clergy 
man’s career was beginning, in the heyday of Liberalism, to offer 
fewer and fewer attractions to a man of culture and honourable 
ambition The MTiigs, whom the Reform Bill had placed in power, 
had little sympathj with anything savourmg of priestcraft, and it 
appeared quite probable to men who had not yet come to know 
the arch reformer as Fmality Jack, and who saw the new age 
typified by the gargoyle like ph>stognomy of Brougham, that the 
Church Itself might go the vra> of the rotten boroughs Never was 
a mote cogent appeal made at once to temporal apprehensions and 
spiritual pride than that formulated by Newman m the first of the 
Iradtfor the Ttm«, published m 1833 — 

“Should the Government and Country so far forget their God 
as to cast off the Church to deprive it of its temporal honours and 
substance, on uhat," he asks his fellow clergymen, “ will you rest tlie 
claim of respect and attention vrhich you make on your flocks ? 
Hitherto you have been upheld by your birth, your education, jour 
wealth, >our connections, should these secular advantages cease, 
on what must Christ’s ministers depend ? Is not this a serious 
practical question ’ We know how miserable is tjie state of religious 
bodies not supported by the State Look at the Dissenters on all 
sides of you, and >ou will see at once that their ministers depending 
simply on the people, become the creatures of the people “ 

The spirit of the age was thus at vanance with the Church, and 
the alarm had now gone out to Churchmen against that new 
conquering Liberalism Newman, years afterwards, formulated 
m a series of lucid propositions exactlj what it was that he and his 
friends held anathema ’They denied for instance, the right of 
Private Judgment, thej demed that Christianity can ever be 
modified by the growth of cinlizatton , they denied the validity 
of scientific conclusions as against revealed doctrines , they alBrmed 
the duty of the State to persecute blasphemers and sabbath breakers 
but thcj denied its competence to dictate to the Church or to 
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sequestrate jts propertj , they denietl the nght of resistance to 
established authority and of the people to choose their o^7n rulers , 
they abominated the idea that education, decent conditions and the 
arts of life, can make people moral or happj 

Thus equipped, they might have ended by creating no more than 
a storm in a fc« parsonage teacups, hod it not been that they included, 
in John Henry Neivman, one who happened to be equipped with an 
intellect second to none of his age m power and subtle discrimination 
Newman is almost unique among Englishmen in his capacity for 
remorseless logic , nothing short of a complete and consistent 
philosophy would serve hts purpose ‘ He flung himself into the Oxford 
movement and provided it with its intellectual spearpoint While 
Kebic was fussing, like an agitated hen over the disappearance of 
an egg, about the tVhigs cutting doivn the episcopal staff of the 
Protestant Church with which we had burdened Catholic Irelond 
Neivman was providing the Church of England with a doctnne and 
discipline the like of vhich had not been dreamed of smcc Laud's 
splendid failure to make her what Home had been in the past 
For the crude Evongeheal psychology of elect and damned he 
substituted one more scientific and of subtler gradations , he 
eschewed constant purgatives of religious excitement, and looked 
to what amounted to a discipline of mmd training under the super 
vision of a skilled and authoritative priesthood 

This was indeed the most important contribution that the High 
Church revivalists had to offer towards the solution of the grand 
problem of readjustment for which as they mstmctively felt 
Victorian Liberabsm was worse than inadequate They at least 
realized that what was most needed was not to mcrease wealth but 
to improve men Hut the conditions of the nmeteenth century 
were not those of the Middle Ages, and Oxford had only an old, 
though a dignified and picturesque, answer to give to a new question 

It was impossible that Newman, with whom it was ever all or 
nothing should cling for long to what he himself called the wo 
media of the Anglican Church If such a man is not to give way 
to complete scepticism he must find refuge in a complete and 
impregnable system of authority, a denial of reason that must 
first satisfy reason of its validity And the road of No Compromise 

‘ or all Mr Lytton Strachey a strangely conventional judgments on the 
Victonans none succeeds in more exactly reversing the truth than that on 
Newman as a creature of emoticm wad sentiment one who under happier 
circumstances might have risen to following in the footsteps of — Gnu 
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certainly does not end at Canterbury It was, then, a blou that 
might ha^e been expected by Churchmen, when first W. G Word, 
an e\cn more uncompromising logician than Neuman, and finally 
Newman himself, were received into what to the Evangehcab was 
the bosom of the Scarlet oman 

Neuman no doubt owed his affection for the ancient beauty 
of holiness to the Romantic influence to which he, as a poet, was 
peculiarlj sensitiv e, but it was the logician and not the Romantic 
m him that drove him to sever his connection with all that he held 
dear, and take refuge— if it could be found— at the fe^'t of Peter 
It was a starved and bereaved Romantic who was found, at the 
gate of his old church at Liltlemore, weeping his heart out over 
days never to return, but this was not the side of Newman that 
determmed his onwards course, and made the Pope and his politic 
satellites regard their great convert as less of an acquisition than a 
danger 

“He thinks too much, such men are dangerous” 

For Rome herself was hardly strong or comprehensive enough to 
contain an intellect so vast and honest os Newman’s Intensely 
deductive os that intellect was, you felt that its whole beautifully 
interconnected system of faith and philosophy hung by a thread, 
and — if that thread were to break ! It sagged ominously , did not 
Huxley discov er a complete agnostic catechism buried in Newman’s 
•wTilings, and did not Newman, carried away on the wings pf his 
ovm splendid eloquence, once permit himself to use language of 
passionate protest to the Deity on the sub3ect of Hell ’ Nay, was 
it not a too significant fairness that allow ed dev ils to assail the passing 
soul of Gerontius, in Newman’s drama of death and eternity, with 
questions — unanswered — that seem the concentrated essence of 
Nietzsche’s Antichrist ^ 

It was not the thread that broke, but only Newman’s heart 
Xn. ^.aiunq, khR. Rnmaufjii, m/irwuRnA if, 'I'dirgruus -reinkruu -\ve must 
leave the Cardinal of Saint George, as his superiors m the Catholic 
Church instinctively felt such a man ought to be left, in isolation 
It IS to his great rival, the Cardinal Archbishop Mannmg, that we 
must look for the true cuhnmation of the Romantic spirit withm 
the fold of Peter Mannmg seceded from the Anglican Church 
some years after Newman, but not, like him, as the result of a 
gradual intellectual compulsion, but of an insignificant squabble in 
which the law intervened to present a certain High Church Bishop 
from arming himself with the powers of an inquisitor to purge hS 
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set of h.s oppoocnU on pomts of dogmn Monning '>■.» no 
„ cultured and scholarly ccclcsrasUc. but rt was not by mt lectual 
standards that Ins actions were dclcrmmed He neser dreamed 
of justifjmg Ins Church or life by reasoned apolo^, h.s way, and 
the was he dcs.Bncd tor a rev.sed Enghsh Cathohcism, was not 
to persuade the reason but to osersvhelm ™ ^ 

majesty, the ntual, and the inlimate appeal of j 

m.Jtress It rs sa.d that when the ,nd.snant 

rushed into the Archbishop’s sestry with “ „„ 

Manning confronted him m full canonicals and, "’■'"5 “ 

awful eye, pred.ctcd-corrcctly as it turned out-his own c 
version within three months Newman would ''■“''er have died than 
stoop to such theatneahty But Manning’s waj which s^s ha 
of Romanticism, was no doubt the best practical 
not only in Aanitj Fair that the truth is “..fp 

And if Rome did not, as some Victoria’s 

the country, she at least made notable headway during 

"'Meanwhile the genuine Romantic, of •'>' '^rg! 

had, for the most part, stood firm by then inn mrd n ^Ae »tan _ g, 
they had a practical task to perform, which was 
mJthe Church by giving her an ‘"J'P'Pf " ' X',; I'g ” „’f 
use the phrase, a personality such as she 

Laud The crude theology of the Low Church they g Pj^^j 

by a study of the Fathers, whose works they caused to h p b 
in voluminous translations, to which their ^P®”^ Reformers 
issuing a vast and dingy library of the mj™d Siemon.al 

They sought to’ introduce an elaborate and co 
modelled, as neatly as accorded with decency, “ ft 

the same time they exalted the supernatural ^ the 

hood, and sought to tighten the bonds of discipline, alike S 
prieskood and the laity They were fimously oppos d Jhe J.A 
hulk of the middle class, ns represented by PmcK were 
see m them a mere set of buffoons mid Jesuits in ‘l>e worst se 
But their appeal to the Romantic instinct, then at its slrongesk 
was not to be denied That appeal was Po^wMarly strong to wome^ 
and among the poor of the great toivns, and little by little th y g 
ground, until L austere, clean shave;. High Churchman began to 
replace the solid, whiskered Evangelmt, as the type of God s go 
in the popular imagination 
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Light on the Inner Man 

Materialistic as the first half of Victoria’s reign may have been 
in its strenuous pursuit of this world’s goods, it uas yet suffused 
and softened by the luminous haze of Romance. Not only uas the 
middle class itself thoroughly romantic, but e\ cn the various mo> e- 
raents of reaction against its ideals partook of the same spirit. And 
no doubt Romance stimulated the imagination and created an 
aspiration after beauty, though usually beauty of a rather obvious 
kind. 

It had also the effect of deepening the observation of character 
in a nay that became \ery marked in Victorian times. John Mesley 
had visualized man as a creature mth a soul to be snatched from the 
burning, but the great noiehsts and poets of the nineteenth century 
found that he had a soul to be studied. This uas entirely contrary 
to the spirit of the eighteenth centur>. Even so consummate a 
delineator of character as Jane Austen had, hj deliberate choice, 
refrained from exposing the ran passions of her subjects. Had she 
lived long enough to read ^Yuthertng Heights or Jane Eyre, ne can 
imagine how irresistibly funny she would have been at the*expense 
of either. Cathenne Morland would certainly have provided 
herself with one or other of them on her visit to Northanger Abbey, 
and no doubt have discovered all the characteristics of Heathchff, 
or perhaps of Rochester, m General Tilney 

Richardson and Sterne had broken from the tradition of the 
eighteenth centurj in treating man as a bemg of emotions rather than 
of action or even intellect, and the theme of spiritual development 
or malady had inspired those masterpieces of Romantic fiction, 
Rousseau’s La SouveUe Ilelotse and Goethe’s SorroiLS ^of Young' 
Werther It was, however, only in the later stages of the Romantic 
iTw orrrent rilaO CAe abse anrf intimate study of character came to 6e 
at all constants pursued Scott’s characters, especial]\ bis women, 
are interesting more b\ their external than their spiritual adventures; 

Shellcj could never draw the Imc between an angel and a devil his 

lady acc^uamtawces bad a way of bemg cast successiv ely for both 
parts — Byron could satirize anyone and could draw various melo- 
dramatic portraits of the kind of superman he liked to see in the 
looking glass, but his failure as a dramatist is due to the fact that 
he Was constantly mistaking the looking glass, and a distorted one 
at that, for a window. None of our Romantic poets, before the 
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thirties, achieved any marked success in the close delineation 
of character, except Wordsworth, in that memorable blank verse 
autobiography which he called The Prelude, and nhich stands 
unrivalled m the vorld’s literature as revealing the development of 
a poet’s soul But even Wordsworth’s power of delineating character 
did not extend very far bej ond the limits of his own 

It IS m the Victorian phase of the Romantic movement that 
character came to be treated with a depth of observation such as 
even the Eliiabethans had scarcely espued to It was in the jear 
of the first Reform Bill that a young author politician, called 
Benjamm Disraeh, produced Contennt Fleming, a novel to which 
he gave the sigmficant sub title, A Psychological Bomance It was 
of this book, now unaccountably neglected, that Heme ventured to 
assert " Modern English letters have giv en us no offspring equal 
to Confartni Fleming Cast in our Teutonic mould, it is nevertheless 
one of the most original works ever written profound, poignant, 
pathetic , its subject the most interesting, if not the noblest imagm 
able — the development of a poet ” * With all its unevenness and 
occasional crudities, the book marks an epoch m the history of the 
English novel, and the two elements of psychologj and romance 
are blenfied in cunning harmony Its theme is lov e, its cluef character 
1$ like Disraeh himself— the “ cynic Disraeli ” of vulgar criticism— a 
passionate and sensitive being whose two master cravings ore tor 
love and ceaseless action of unlimited scope 

The tradition set by Scott, no less than by fielding and Smollett, 
had been that of the novel where exciting things are constantly 
happening to the hero or a number of people The first effect of 
Romance on this kind of story was to make the incidents more coloured 
and passionate without getting any further beneath the surface of 
character But when Dickens came into the field, the novel of 
external happenings began to pass, by the urgency of overflowing 
genius, into the novel of character, though it maj be said that 
Dickens seldom got very far, in character drawing, bejond the 
creation of splendid tjpes, that he painted with too large a brush 
for subtlety It is hard to sa) of him whether he partakes most of 
the old or the new spirit, but he does, undoubted!}, bridge the 
transition with an architecture as quaint and opulent ns that of 
London Hridgc before the fire 

It IS With the poet, Robert Browfiing who made his life's work 
an interpretation at once comprehensive and profound of Jmnin^ 

' Quotwl Ijy >V F Non)peonybihULi/eei/J}fnJam]nI>lrraf’/ 
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nature, that the Romantic moxement attains its quintessence m 
the domain of character studj For a Romantic Browning was, 
in the truest and best sense , in his earlj poems, his Cas alter songs, 
his ride from Ghent to Al\. and that delightful extrasnganza of 
desolation entitled CAiWe Itoland to the Dork Tozeer came, it is as if 
he had picked up all the stage properties of the tliirtics and combined 
them into scenes of a fascination undreamed of before And he had, 
unlike \\ordsworth, a mind capable of sj’mpathizmg s'lth e\crj sort 
of character. As Mr Arthur Sjmons finely sajs, “csery man is 
for him an epitome of the unuerse, a centre of creation " He too, 
like ■\Aordsworth and Disraeli, assajed the task of following the 
growth of a poet, of Sordello, and the result is one of those few really 
obscure }ueccs of literature which repay the task of prolonged 
elucidation 

ba\e mcrcl> touched upon the most notable features m this 
new de\clopment of Romance as leading to the study of the soul, 
and we ha\e laid particular emphasis thereon, since it is of the 
highest importance to realize that creative art was making some 
attempt to suppl) the crying need of the time, that of raising our 
knowledge of the inner man to the level of that of external things 
‘ Glorj to man m the highest,” declaimed Swinburne, ** for man is 
the master of things 1 ” But nobody ought to have known better 
than a poet that such glory is barren and even deadly unless man 
IS, to an equal degree, the master of man 

The Romantics were undoubtedly feeling towards such a con- 
summation, but unfortunately their cflorts w ere marred by the leek 
of depth and thoroughness that seemed mseparable from the move 
ment Such inspired seers as the sisters Bronte darted flashes as of 
lightning into the depths of the soul, but there was no sustained 
radiance Psychology was fast m the old ruts, the one branch 
of human know ledge that in the general advance remained obstinately 
unprogresstve, until Herbert Spencer conceived, but only partially 
realized, the idea of reconstructing it on a basis of evolution And 
even this did not produce any very marked effect during the remainder 
of the century 

In an age of such abounding talent and energy, it could not but 
be that certam exceptional visionaries would set themselves 
deliberately against the tide, and try to get back from things to man 
Such a one was Thomas Carlyle, especially m his earlier phase His 
” clothes philosophy ”, if pursued to its utmost implications, is an 
allegory of a civilization which, in adommg itself with every sort of 
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material accessory, has neglected that which alone matters In 
Carlyle’s eyes, Britain had been pretty steadily going down hiU e\er 
since Cromwell’s magnificent failure to make of her a godfearing 
and herojc nation From the pretentious littleness of modern life, 
Carlyle cast back regretful eyes to the monastic life of the Middle 
Ages, and it is greatly to his credit that he visualized the rough, 
workaday life under Abbot Samson stripped of the conventional 
sentimentality with which the Victorians were w ont to invest anything 
medieval The hero worship for which Carlyle is famous was part 
of an attempt, in itself heroic, to exalt mmd above matter, to con 
centrate human aspiration on the godlike man and the things that 
cannot be measured by statistics 

But Carlyle, though he may have been the Bfoses to glimpse the 
Promised Land, was not the Joshua to conquer it Like so manj 
selfmade men, he lacked that serenity and comprehensiveness of 
vision necessary for one who would be not onlj a prophet but a 
saviour He regarded his own age, hisowm contemporaries, without 
patience or chanty He cut himself off from the possibilitj of leading 
his generation to a nobler deal, by obstinate)) refusing to realize 
and build upon sucli elements of nobility ns lay to his hand A bitter 
and scolding philosophy insinuated itself into his teaching He 
would have liked to end the ^\hig Utopia of which Macaulay was so 
proud, by having the Duke of Wellington— all people — clear the 
House of Commons at the point of the bay onet I lie defended 
slavery , he would have made the lot of prisoners, cruelly hard as 
it was, more cruel still, the hero worship became something more 
like Devil worship, with Frederick the Great ns its presiding demon 
One of Carlyle’s latest utterances was a song of thanksgiving over 
the triumpli of Dtsnmrckian Germanv 

There was perhaps one man of whom, had he been born fifty 
years later and in a slightly different environment, it might have 
been written with a more unquestionable truth than it actualh was 

‘ Ife toot the tufTerisxg human race, 

lie showed eoch wound eacl» weakness clear 
lie struck Vils finger on the place 

And *aJd Thou sUrst here — anti here J * 

But two years after the young Heine had heard the Gallic cock cro« 
twice, he wos passing through lleimar, v^hcre “ TJiey wen* 
weeping and nailing * Goethe is dead and tckemiann sill! ah»e ' ” 
But Goethe, front his Olympus m sleepy Meujiar. had never fnirb 
set himself to face the siluation created by the Indtistr nl Bcvolution 
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And perhaps, for a sa\iour of socictj, he was too maicsticallj self- 
centred, too coldl\ aloof from the hearts and needs of cNcrjdoy 
inanhind 


Ltohrausm Limiteo 

Tlie second phase of the European traged}, that bet>\een the 
two re% olutionars jears 1830 and 1848, ^vas a ttme of bright and, 
in e\cry sense, of Romantic hope France and her little sister, 
Belgium, had decisis el} freed themsehes from the orbit of the 
Mettemich sjstem, and Spam tvas, m a few years time, to foUovr 
their example \ solid fclec of middle class Liberalism had now been 
cstafehshed w Western Europe The three great despotisms had 
been tied b} the necessity of crushing their victim, Poland, or at 
least, as far as Prussia and Austria nere concerned, of standing by 
■while Russia did su Germany and Italy faded to shake oU their 
chains, but the} had felt the breath of liberty 

The spurit of the neu age obsiouslv demanded the closest possible 
friendship between two countries so similar to each other m ideals 
as England and France For now the French had for once, paid 
us the high compliment of imitation The goi emment of the bourgeois 
King, Louis Philippe was an obsious attempt to set up a eon 
stitutional monarchy on English principles, on the principles already 
taken as the basis of the American constitution The Grand Alliance 
that swept to victor} in 1918 was alreody beginning to be fore 
shadowed, for there was no doubt that a Liberal France could not 
forever tolerate the spectacle of Teutonic despotism m Italy It 
might even be that Cathohe Germany would unite under her 
benevolent auspices in preference to those of a jack booted and half 
Slavonic Prussia 

There was as Europe bad had only too good reason to know, 
another side of the French charocter France might be the champion 
of liberty, but it would never be quite the same sort of liberty as 
had grown along mth the tradition of the Engbsh Common Law 
For she was, in a sense, heir to that Rome whose province she had 
been No paper constitution could rob her of her preference for 
uniformity, for centralization And it was perhaps the Celtic strain 
m her, combining with the Roman pnde, that had implanted m her 
soul a desire for military glory for its own sake, a delight in the 
pomp and trappings of war, a restless energy that impelled her to 
gam laurels beyond her frontiers and that made her chafe acutely 
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Bourbon should have aspired to ^ n ii,„t had been imposed 

the settlement-moder.t= though ^ ''“'-“V ’7„ 
on her atte. the tall ot Napoleon The 

Belgmm was calculated to strain — “ “ Ues the 

point Here again France »as ‘'"'f"' ^ ^ „t entered 

one of generous sympathy with a ““ ^ , ,„bition at 

upon the same path ot freedom as lierse^ the othe^^^ 
least to get back the fortresses that troubled waters 

her after Waterloo and Generally to fish in tn 
tor such glors and territory as might Whig 

Here was a task of the f"' 

government The Low Countries an 1^ poiu-y At all costs they 
centuries been the vital point ot our o g Continental power 

niust be kept out of the clutches of Sable 

Our dip’lomatists of the Vienna Congre , strong Netherlands 

success to have formed a -“r 

under one monarch Now that sc ^ ..gn worse was 

Netherlands had foUen apart ”“'*1 ,vm back his lost 

threatened for the Dutch King Belgians had run awa> 

provmce by force of arms ' marched into Belgium 

from his advancing troops a rren there for their O'rn 

for liberty s sake aud “ 

The three despotisms would ha>e S ^ the upstart parvenu 

legitimate monarch of their own crea g pr^nch throne they had 
whose usurpation as they deemed it elsewhere to prevent 

only tolerated because their hands were . g land tlireatened 

It Europe was on the verge of a iw m 
at her most vulnerable point would na\ 

of a Holy Alliance marching to crush ‘VT Foreum Omce the 

The new Whig government- had now .^—.nnte our external 

remarkable Irishman whose petsonalitj was o 
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policj throughout the whole period of middle class rule Lord 
Palmerston was one ot those followers of Canning wlio had changed 
sides when ‘Wellington attempted to close up the Tor> ranks under 
his premiership He was a brisk, rakish, exuberant person, with a 
lucid intelligence and great capacit> for the business of oHice JIis 
cult of beautiful handwTiting is sjmptomatic of his pcrsonaljt> 
WTiatev er else maj be said for or against Palmerston, it is certain 
that England lias neier bad a Foreign Minister so versed m what 
ma> be called the technique of diplomncj W'liateier his objects 
were he knew them and pursued them w ith masterly finesse 

Unfortunately diplomacy is not, or at least ought not to be, a 
matter of mere technique, but ot great principles steadfastlv pursued 
And it was Palmerston’s weakness to regard it as a game in which 
success is to be measured by the number of points, scored Perhaps 
one of the secrets of his immense popularity with a sport loving 
people was the way m which his mind and language 
were constantly recurring to this motive He was always talking 
about his innings and so forth Even his fall from ofijce, m 1851, he 
merely regarded as an occasion for having his ‘ tit for tat " with 
the Premier It was this weakness of his that prevented him from 
maintaining the high standard set by his exemplar, Canning Perhaps 
his Irish blood had something to do with it, but he was lacking m 
grautas His statesmanship was conspicuously lacking m the 
grand manner He would call on the whole force of the nation to" 
support the impudent claim ot a Shylock against a helpless Greece, 
bubwhenhe found his bluW called by a Bismarck to whom diplomacy 
was a matter of deadly earnest, he abandoned his own strong line 
with the most humibating complaisance 

Not that Palmerston was a mere diplomatic technician dei oid 
of any principles -whatescr On the contrary, though the most 
obstmate of reactionaries in home politics, he had a real and actii e 
syunpathy for constitutional freedom abroad, and it was his greatest 
merit that under his auspices England was constantly ranged under the 
Liberal standard, and that her voice and influence were employed 
in defence of oppressed peoples and against despotism This was at 
any rate a memorable advance upon eighteenth century diplomatic 
methods and showed that Bntam was to be regarded as a* 
nation not only with an interest, but with a soul It may not 
have been prudent of the Foreign Secretary to ha\e testified, un 
mistakablj to his satisfaction when Marshal Haynau who had 
flogged delicate ladies for the crime of patriotism, sustained a hearty 
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iron determination, and capable of subordinating all minor considera 
tions to that of maintaining the prmciplc of the Hol> Alliance intact 
over as wide an area as possible If France and England, he wrote 
to his Brother of Prussia, ** have the courage to profess loudly 
rebellion and the overturn of all stability, v.c ought to have the 
right and the courage to support Dvvmc Right ” ^ 

It was unfortunate that there was no statesman in cither England 
or France capable of following such steady and clear sighted policy 
on behalf of Liberalism The history of these v ears is one melancholy 
record of lost opportunity , of mutual suspicion, of petty ends pursued 
m preference to great ones The entente was what old IVellmgton 
sarcastically characterized as a cardboard alliance Palmerston 
continued to play his diplomatic game with undimmished acuteness, 
but he thoroughly distrusted the French and their constitutional 
monarch, and a cloud soon rose m the East which completely darkened 
the new friendship such as it was The French had already started 
a colonial expansion into Northern Afnca, without much opposition 
from ourselves, but v^heIV it became a question of their securing a 
V irtual protectorate ov ec Egypt and Syria by supporting the rebellious 
Pasha, ^lehemet All, against his Sultan, England once more found 
herself threatened at a vital point, this time on her communications 
w ith India By another masterpiece of diplomatic finesse Palmerston 
managed, throw mg himself on the side of the tliree despots, not only 
to checkmate France, but also to end m a friendly way a dangerous 
hegemony, amounting almost to a protectorate, that Russia had 
secured at the Porte This was no doubt a double point m the game, 
but it had hopelessly divided the Liberal forces and was calculated 
to cause a more solid satisfaction to the Iron Tsar than the Whig 
ministry 

This ministry was now tottering to its fall, and the relations 
faetw een England and France were greatly improved by the retirement 
of the man whom the French had come to regard as a dangerous 
firebrand The Tory ministry of 1841 was little concerned with 
promotmg Liberalism at home or abroad, but Peel and his Foreign 
Secretarv, Aberdeen, were determined, by all honourable means 
to seek peace and ensue it, and had no itch for the excitement of 
a dashing foreign policj Aberdeen, nho though he had no spark 
of imagination. Mas a kindl, and desout gentleman, managed to 
establish so intimate a friendship snth the French mmister, Guizot 
that the t«o norked together almost on the footing of colleagues’ 
1 Quoted in the article Eiimpe m the Enajclopaedia Bntannica 
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The entente was knit together mote closci) than c\er, w?>en Louis 
riiilippc and Guizot stooped to one of those dirty dyTiastic intrigues 
that reduce statesmanship to the lesel of piniping 3hey revived 
the old policy ofLouisXIVby endeosourmg to secure the succession 
of the Spanish Throne for France, and in pursuit of this chimnern 
they sscrc ready to sacrifice any reputation they might have possessed 
for good faith or ordinary decency 

N^cv crtheless Queen Victoria may have been right in her opinion 
that if dear Lord Aberdeen had only remained at the Foreign Office, 
the intrigue would never have matenahied Hut the Tory govern 
ment fell, and Palmerston came back, bustling and ofiTicious as ever 
lie was not long in applying the little irritation that was needed for 
making Louis Philippe rush through his fatal Spanish Marriage scheme 
Palmerston was not the man to leave the French to reap the con 
sequences of their own folly , he was, by his own account, determined 
to humiliate them As a result, the Liberal Entente was changed to 
mutual hostility', and the wretched Louis PhiJippe now threw off 
the V cnccr of Liberalism and swung round to the att tude of Charles X 
as a champion of Divine Right and a supporter of Russian and 
Teutonic autocracy The first result of this was seen when the three 
despots combined in cynical defiance of their owm settlement of 
Vienna, to enslav e the last patch of free Polish sod m the shape of 
the Republic of Cracow 

The situation was now dangerous to the last degree Palmerston, 
by a stroke of extraordinary astuteness, did indeed succeed in 
preventing France and her new allies from making an end of a united 
Sw iss Republic but there is good reason to behev e that our former 
friend Guizot, mad with hatred of ce terrible Lord Palmersion was 
hatching a diabolical plot of uniting with the three despots to crush 
England But the cup of Louis Philippe was full and the curtam 
went up on a new act of the European drams, when the Pans mob, 
which had a way of its ow n with reactionaries, sent him and Guizot to 
seek the hospitality of the very people they had marked dovni for 
destruction Central Europe and Italy now broke into revolution, 
Vnrones were toppling everywhere , orhy Liberal England m the Vv eSt 
and despotic Russia under her Iron "Rar m the East stood unsub 
merged amid the flood But the time of deliverance was not yet, 
the Ilapsburgs, whose army of Northern Italy hung on grimly to its 
famous Quadrilateral of fortresses, recovered marvellously the old 
trick was tried of playing off one race of the Empire agamst another , 
and at last the Tsar, with his usual far sighted championship of 
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despotism, marched with overwhelming force to the help of his 
afflicted Brother in stamoing out the last fires of Hungarian liberty. 
Austria, now Dushed with victory, next devoted herself to putting an 
end to the prating of a German Parliament that had assembled at 
Frankfurt, and restoring the framework of the Mettemich system 
from Sicily to the Baltic 

So the bid for national liberty against pivine Right had signally 
faded, for a tune that we now know was not to be very long \\ hat 
had, however, failed for good and all, on the Continent, w^ the 
Romantic and essentiallj middle class Liberalism that had triumphed 
m the July days of 1830, the high and hopeful idealism that was the 
inspiration of Victor Hugo, of Heme — despite his bitterness — and 
of Maizmi The dream of a brotherhood of nations, beating their 
swords into ploughshares and exchanging freely one another’s goods, 
was beginning to dissoUe m the dry light of a new realism By 
blood and iron, in the phrase of the most clear sighted realist of them 
all, were nations to work out, if not their salvation, at least the 
right of a majority to rule the roost within its own frontiers 

8 

The Manchester Schooi. and the CniiiEA 
It must not be thought that the crushing of the Revolutions 
in 1849 marked any violent or even apparent break with the 
Romantic and bourgeois Liberalism of the thirties and forties For 
a. long tunc this Lihctalvsm was to play an important past in the 
making of a new Europe of intensely militant and self conscious 
nationalities, that was coming into being as the result of a senes 
of violent conflicts If it was the Maduavellian brain of Caiour 
that planned the union of Italy under monarchial auspices, it was 
Garibaldi, perhaps the most romantic figure of the century, who 
put a sword into the bands of his countrymen And the man who 
filled the centre of the European stage, the Emperor adventurer 
with the pointed beard and melancholy eyes — he too had more of the 
sentimentalist and dreamer in him than any quality appertaining 
to the first Napoleon 

The fifties and sixties are in fact, a time of transition in Europe, 
and It is not until the white flag was hoisted over a bombarded and 
Stan mg Pans that it wus possible to say with any certainty that 
Romantic Liberalism had shot its bolt, and even then it would have 
been necessan to make an exception of England During these 
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protoUiws as the waxworks of Madame Tussaud’s to tlicir originals 
If It was an age of extraordmar) achievement, it was oUo one of nn 
cquallj cxtraordinar> banalitj In perhaps no other period of 
lustorj could Martin Tupper Ime been taken seriously as a 
philosopher — rumour even cited his works as the Queen’s favourite 
reading* Tlie Crjstal Palace arose, and black statues of men m 
massive frock coats, and ugly bnck cottages oil over the country side, 
and mean though substantial streets where the towns kept on 
expanding Never had there been such a complacent lack of taste, 
never such easj acceptance of the shallow and the commonplace 
xVnd jet scarcely ever had there been such copious and solid 
acluev ement 

It was m 1851 that English Liberalism made its greatest bid 
for the suffrages of the world with the great Exhibition m Hyde 
Park It did really seem as if all peoples, nations and languages 
were about to realize the millennium of free and peaceful industry, 
an endless flood of oratory was poured forth to that effect, and while 
crowds from all over the world filled the vast, expanded greenhouse 
in which the triumphs of the Industnol Revolution were displayed, 
a peace conference was sitting at Exeter Hall And y et, by a strange 
irony these trumpets of peace did but usher m an era of war 

Though the old fashioned and conservative Whigs still remained 
at the head of affairs, by far the most powerful intellectual force 
was supplied by what was known os the Manchester School, and to 
most people this rather vague term practically comprised the doctrine 
preached, with extraordinary eloquence, by the two triumphant 
leaders of the Free Trade agitation, Richard Cobden and John Bright, 
the representative men of the English middle class at its zenith of 
power and ability Tliey hod not the smallest desire to pose as 
anythmg else but bourgeois , they neither desired to gam the graces 
nor to ape the manners of the aristocracy The future of England, 
as they visualized it, lay with her industrial leaders, to whom they 
confidently looked to rival the glory of those bygone commercial 
princes, the Fuggers and the Welsere Sturdy individualists them- 
selves, they held to the gospel of free competition — every man for 
himself and God for us all They were distrustful of any form of 
slate interference ^Vhen Lord Shaftesbury was fighting to obtain 
more tolerable conditions for the factory hands he encountered no 
more formidable opponent than John Bright, who was an employ er— 
to do him justice, a conspicuomly good one— and who raised the 

somewhat Jesuitical plea that His Lordshipwasalandowner, and that 
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ag-. icultural labourers- were worse off than those in the tow ns, as if 
that were any reason for Bnght and his class not setting their own 
house m order 

It would howescr be ns misleading as ungenerous to talk of 
Bright and Cobden as if they were mere unctuous egotists busilj 
engaged m pulling motes out of their brother’s eye and neglecting 
the beam m their own It would be more to the point to say that 
they were Romantics, and shared m that Jack of intellectual con 
sistcncy and thoroughness that is common to all Romantics But 
whatever their subconscious bias in favour of their own interests 
may ha\e amounted to they were the verj opposite of those 
thoroughgoing class egotists of whom, according to the early 
utilitarians, the whole human raee may for ail practical purposes 
be said to consist 

Tbeir class bias was, indeed, strong enough to attach them to 
the system of capitalist economics that was fashionable at this time 
though their sincere Christianity and their Romantic leanings induced 
them to modily its harsher precepts very considerably But such 
os the system was, they held to it as strongly when it worked against 
as when it worked tor them The working man had just as much 
light to the free expression of his personality as the employer, and 
it \ as with an almost quixotic disinterestedness that these champions 
of the middle class devoted their immense iniluence to breaking 
that class’s power by a dtasiic extension of the franchise No British 
working class leader of these middle years of the century did half as 
much for his fellows as the comfortably off and sometimes prejudiced 
John Bright 

Neither Cobden nor Bnght was a man of extensive or liberal 
culture, and this was no doubt a source of weakness, even though 
both possessed something more essential m an uncompromising 
sinceritv, which made of Bright the most splendid orator of his 
century, and endowed Cobden with a personal fascination against 
which not even sovereigns and statesmen were immune Nevcrlhe 
lcs> the lact that Bright could sneer at culture and Cobden make 
lihthiiftine joVes n'boux fne Tt'iissus, ‘testefina n vei*i-am narrowness 
of outlook that handicapped them m trying to arrive at a large and 
unbiassed appreciation of contemporary problems 

They had a gospel not lacking m nobility They behesed that 
the time had come for nations to Jay aside their hatreds and arma 
ments, and to unite in the common task of making the best of the 
world, not under an> scheme of universal go\emment or state 
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socialism, but as free men m free nations exchanging their goods u ith 
one another, ha\mg pre\iousl> got nd of the barriers of protective 
tariffs Thej nere, in fact, equall> ardent as merchants and as 
Chnstians, and thej sav\ nothing inconsistent in a close and mutually 
benencent albance belu een God and Mammon War they detested, 
because tbev were at once sincere Chnstians and practical business 
men Quite consistentl> with their creed, they were against ever> 
form of imperialism The> believed that England would do better 
to trade freely with an independent Canada and Australia than 
incur dangerous and unprofitable responsibilities by keeping up 
the connection The expenment of governing India thej regarded 
with grave disapproval, and Bright, who held that so unnatural an 
attempt was bound to end in disaster, argued that despotic principles 
of gov emment abroad might prove infectious at home 

It was this gospel of the Manchester School, emanating from 
middle class England, that throughout these two decades was making 
a strong bid for univ ersal acceptance It happened to be a message 
whose acceptance would have been extremely profitable to England, 
whose industrial start on the rest of the world had enabled her to 
fling open her ports, and who had nothing better to desire than that 
other nations should do the same and expcjsc their rising industries 
to the full force of her competition But, not unnaturally, other 
nations, less favourably situated, had other ideas A German 
economist. List, whose influence was powerful on the Continent, 
had directlj traversed the practical conclusions of the Free Traders 
As an ultimate ideal, he admitted, it would be a good thing if all 
barriers ceased to exist, but as thmgs were at present, nations who 
refused to protect themselves scientifically would be committing 
suicide for the sake of England He was therefore in favour of an 
intense and uncompromising nationalism It was List’s hard 
doctrine that the world was too bad to make the quest of international 
peace and ‘brotherhood practical politics, and nations must do what 
they could to feather their own nests at the expense of their neigh 
hours MTiat other end than eventual suicide there could be to such 
an anarchy of national egotisms was a question that List and his 
school did not envisage But, leavmg such long views out of account 
thej had a strong case, and one that was eventually to be accepted 
by every nation but England 

For a time however, the issue was m doubt, and our two most 
important Continental rivals, France and the German Zolherem 
or Customs Union, inclmed towards a Liberal policy m the matter 
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of tariffs It was the greatest triumph of the Manchester School 
when m 18G0 Cobdcn crossed to France, and employed his wonderful 
persuasn eness in inducing Napoleon III, who, for all his faults, 
desired nothing more sincerely than to be fne'nds with England, 
to conclude a commercial treaty with us on Free Trade principles 
Never had tlie l^Ianchester Utopia of univ ersal Free Trade appeared 
so well on the way to realization, and for the next decade nothing 
occurred in the way of a serious set back But the high iiater mark 
had been reached, though it was some time before the turn of 
the tide became perceptible 

Eien m England however, Cobd«i and Bnght were very far 
from ruling the roost They represented the most advanced form 
of contemporary Liberalism, but they were too uncompromising 
to fall in easily with the ways oi practical politicians Cobdcn 
never got into a Cabinet, and Bright did not remain m one very 
long So long as Palmerston and Lord John Russell remained in 
political life the old aristocratic Whiggism counted for more in 
national policy than Manchester Liberalism During the time of 
European revolutions and their suppression, the activity of 
Palmerston waxed greater than ever In his part of manly English- 
man he Vi&i laMshl> generous in forcing his advice on foreigners 
everywhere, and he dro\e the Queen and Prince Albert, who disliked 
his I iberalism even more than his arbitrariness, to the verge of 
distraction At length, however he made the curious slip of too 
openly expressing his satisfaction with Napoleon Ill’s coup d'etat, 
and he had to leave the toreign Office, dragging the go%crnmcnt 
ila«n short!) afterwards 

He was however, soon back in office, this time as Home Secretary 
to a ciKilitjon of Rings and Pcelites, but his spirit dominated our 
foreign policy to such an extent as to allow us to be forced into the 
Crimean War against Russia, about the most stupid and unnecessary 
contest m the whole course of out history It is a facile task to 
tabulate, after the manner of an examination paper, the various 
ostensible causes that precipitated what John Bnght in a bitterly 
senous anagram, characterized as “A Crime*’ Russia was pushing 
forward her Eastern cvpansion into Asia in a wav that had for some 
time caused considcnble nerv otisness to our statesmen. Lord John 
Russell had hazarded the opinion that if wc did not fight Russia 
on the Danube we should have to fight her on the Indus, though in 
what conceivable wa) our fighting on the Danube would retard her 
progress Indiawards he did not explain The Uiissian bogcj had, 
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m fact, been intermittently on English nerves since Pitt had nearly 
gone to >var about the obscure fortress >\ith the unpronounceable 
name, only Pitt, luchily for himself and England, nas not troubled 
b) a press fed public opinion capable of backing him so vigorously 
as to render it impossible for him to drau back if he n anted to 
But the middle class had waxed fat and wanted to kick, provided 
that this could be done by proxy and n ithout too ruinous expense 
Russia was an ideal enemy Her Iron Tsar, who on this occasion 
was heartily anxious to keep the peace, had come to be a sort of 
symbolic Afeiman to the Ormuz of Liberalism It would be pleasant 
to give him just such a good British drubbing as the brewers had given 
to old Haynau And Nicholas would have as little chance of hitting 
back at the respectable instigators of this drubbing as the “ Wolf of 
Brescia” had had of avenging the loss of his whiskers In fact 
the scheme of attacking him had a double advantage, since the new 
Emperor Napoleon, whose preposterously presumed desire to avenge 
Waterloo might have threatened the persons as well as the pockets 
of Hr Podsnap and Hr Bottles, was safely roped m as an ally 
The butchering and suffering could be done at a safe distance by 
mercenaries, mostly of the lowest class, whose exploits would, m 
a suitably Bowdlerized form, make excellent reading and afford 
a fine theme for patriotic sentiment 

So it was willed, and so therefore it was done A ridiculous 
quarrel between two sects who bebeved themselves to represent 
the Prince of Peace at Jerusalem, developed mto a Russian attempt 
to bluff or bully the Porte, which was countered by our ambassador 
at Constantinople, Lord Stratford de Rcdclyffe, and set the four 
other chief European powers m more or less pronounced opposition 
to the Tsar However, terms were presented at Vienna which 
Nicholas had actually accepted, when Lord Stratford, who had the 
Sultan in his pocket, encouraged him to raise them, which not 
unnaturally proved too large a pill for a proud autocrat to swallow 
But England, instead of allowing Turkey to accept the offer or the 
consequences of her refusal, went on backing her, and Napoleon, 
who saw the chance of reaping in the most reputable company the 
glory he needed to justify his name and throne, was determined that 
we should not get out of it The Premier, the peaceful Aberdeen 
did everything short of resigning to keep the peace, but the sons of 
Zeruaiah, m the shape of Palmerston and Stratford, were too hard 
for him The middle class press howled and blustered for war 
Punch, alway s ready to pander to their crudest instincts, represented 
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poor Aberdeen as a miserable wretch, blacking the Tsar’s boots or 
trying to hold back the British Lion VVar broke out between 
Russia and Turkey and th^ war fever m England rose to the point 
of delirium A Russian Admiral, who did his obvious duty m 
sinking some transports that were conveying Turkish troops to 
fight against the Russians, wa*" represented as a monster of the most 
fiendish stamp War was declared amid a tempest of enthusiasm 
and the vabant Palmerston speeded a fleet ivbichMias destined for 
the Baltic, wath an after dinner speech of such robustious levity 
and had taste as to mdure some — probably quite unjust — doubts in 
a present day reader’s mmd as to the good man s sobriety But 
there is, as the Hebrew prophet knew, a more dangerous drunkenness 
than that which comes of wine * 

Prussia and Austria stood aside, France came in An 
eipeditionarv force excellently drilled bu* villainously commanded 
and even worse organired, was sent to the Near East, and for some 
time remnned dumped down at the port of Vorna, with nothing 
particular to do except to catch cholera Finally, for w ant of a better 
object, the allies agreed to stnkc at the Russian naval base of 
Sevastopool in the Crimea This, after having driven a Russian 
covering army m best Peninsula style from the heights of the Alma 
they could easily have accomplished, ifthev had not chosen to make a 
loitering and circuitous march which gave an exceptionally able 
Russian engineer commander time to make the place almost 
impregnable As it turned out the incompetence of the corrupt 
and dying wretch who commanded the French army produced the 
effect of the roost far seeing strategy So long as the Russnnv 
were committed to defending Sevastopol, the allies were better 
outside than in Through a terrible winter thev hung on to their 
lines, trusting to their sea communications which were mtcrriiptrd 
bv the Black Sea gales so that the unfortunate men were reduced 
to the utmost depth of human misery But the case of their enemy 
was even worse There wc’^ no railwavs to bring the constant 
relays of new troops that were necrssnrv to keep the Imperial standard 
flying over Sevastopol Tliey were marchctl ov cr mud tracks from 
all parte of the vast empire, and every march was a reproduction 
in miniature of Napofeon'a retreat from ^foscow The poor Russian 
peasants and English labourers were committed to a competition 
of agony, and the matter was made worse on our side bv the fact 
that the hospitals to which the woundeil and diseased men were 
taken were at first such IWIs of fiUh and mismanagement that it 
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would, in most instances, have been more merciful to have knocked 
the sufferers on the head where they fell Tins state of things si as 
rcsolutionized by perhaps the only person, except the defender of 
Seiastopol, who emerges from the war with any lasting glory, 
the heroic i olunteer nurse, Florence Nightingale ^ 

It IS to the everlasting credit of the Manchester leaders (though 
neither Cobden nor Bright were Manchester men), that in face of 
the most bitter opprobrium they never ceased to denounce this 
criminal lunacy of the Crimean war Bright, his whole Quaker 
soul revolted by such a crucifixion of his Master, depicted the horror 
of the situation m words of such impassioned solemnity that they 
seem as fresh now ns when they were spoken But this attitude 
met with almost universal execration, the good folks at home, 
who could not feel the cold of the trenches ndr smell the stench of 
the hospitals, were staunch to put the thing through in. spite of all 
such traitorous and sordid paltenngs of men whose ears were “ stuffed 
w ith cotton " And so the war went on , the lines were held against 
e>ety attack , one of the greatest blackgu tds unhung was lauded 
to the skies (or charging in the wrong direction and thereby sacrificing 
a brigade of cavalry and one of our most vital Imes of communica 
tion , the dreadful winter passed into spring end at last after an 
infinity of butchery and blundering, the French surprised one of the 
key forts of Sevastopol and the siege ended 

By this time Napoleon was thoroughly anxious to be out of it, 
and as Austria had now almost made up her mind to come m against 
the power that had so recently sai ed her m Hungary, a feeble and 
inconclusive peace was patched up, the most unportant article of 
which, forbidding Russia to maintain a fleet m the Black Sea, was 
tom up at the first opportunity Our late ally, France, was almost 
at once hand in glove with our late enemy, Russia, and threatenmg 
the ini asion of our shores , the advance towards the Indus was not 
stopped, and our loss of prestige had no small part m causing the 
mutiny of the Bengal army in 1857 Ne\ ertheless, everyone was 
tolerably satisfied the horrors of war were buried with the war’s 
victims , memories of the thm red line and the Light Bngade were 
kept sedulously aln e , the middle class’s booming prosperity enabled 
It to shoulder the burden of the war as easily as it could have 
shouldered that of such almost undreamed of social reforms as the 


» The coasoming leaV of her prty for the poor soldiers, wbidi drove her 
eiento keep a wbinct minister up to the mark, has caused her to be branded 
as a tigress So estrange a creature u the Georgian bon I 
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humanizing of the poor law or the provision of pensions for the old 
So all ended amid the firing of guns and the lighting of bonfires, 
with Lord Palmerston as Premier and the most popular man in the 
country 


Tiie New Liberalism 

It was, in fact, the jovial personality of Palmerston that kept 
aln e the old aristocratic IVbiggism long after it had ceased to answer 
to the changing spirit of the time The country, or rather the class 
that held the franchise, was certainly not prepared to go the whole 
way n ith Bright and Cobden, but nobody but “ old Pam ” could 
have slowed down itS progress in Liberalism to the snail’s gait that 
was actually adopted So long as he lived, Palmerston nas 
undoubtedly the man whom the electorate wanted at the head of 
affairs, though he had a strange and sensationa' faU from office m 
1858, curiously enough owing to the fact that he, of all people in 
the world, had tamely yielded to the blaster of some French officers 
who tlireatened awful things unless we would restrict the hospitality 
Mc had hitherto granted to political exiles — a plot to assassinate 
Napoleon III having been hatched m England But next year 
Palmerston was back m office, m company with “ Finality Jack ”, 
and with Gladstone as his Chancellor of the Exchequer There he 
remained till his death in 1805 

But he was now the brake on the coach, and the man who was 
transforming the spirit of the party was the austere financier who, 
bke Palmerston before him, had come over from the ranks of the 
Tones The character and career of Gladstone present such extra 
ordinary complexities that they will probably fonn the subject of 
acute controversy as long as history continues to be written Just 
now, like Tennyson and most of the other great Victorians, he is 
under a cloud of somewhat unjust depreciation — our age has so 
completely reacted against their ideals And even now party bias 
IS apt to affect our judgment, one way or the other, m appreciating 
so mighty a champion of Liberalism 

If any one generalization be sufficient to comprehend the whole 
of hts character it is this Gladstone was in the political sphere — 
what Tennyson was m poetry — ^the supreme representative English 
man of his time , supreme, because in energy, m capaatj for work, 
and sheer force of personabty, there was no one, except perhaps 
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his mal Disraeh, to touch him; representative because he v.as 
essentially middle class—" Oxford on the surface, Liverpool below ”, 
UBS an early estimate of him— endowed vnth a concentrated moral 
earnestness that eschewed humour, a tjpical Ilomantic in, his 
sensibility to emotional impulses and a certain inconsistency and 
even shallowness of thought that becomes more apparent as his 
figure shrinks into perspective 

This last characteristic of Gladstone will be evident to anyone 
who considers the singular jmpermanency of his voluminous literary 
output, and, to a somevv hat less degree, of his eloquence He wnelded 
a facile and skilful pen, but he has left nothing behind him that the 
most enterprising publisher is likely to reprint Even m pre vvar 
daj s, the first v olumes of a projected collection of his speeches dropped 
still bom from the press It would he better for his reputation if 
his futile scriptural apologetics had not been kept alive by Huxle>, 
as Robert Montgomery’s poems are kept ahve by Macaulaj And 
theip absurdity is eclipsed by the untehev ed prosincss of his eight 
volumes of miscellaneous Gleohings, of the correspondence that 
he conscientiouslj ground out on religious subjects, and of his 
excursions into Homeric criticism And yet Disraeli lives still m 
his Young England novels and Loihair, and his phrases stick 
in the memory now that Gladstone’s sonorous periods have died 
into oblivion 

There is no dividing men’s lives into closed compartments, 
and it IS certan that Gladstone’s mediocrity of output must have 
been the result of some corresponding lack of mental profundity 
or philosophic grasp A great deal of what at first seems complexity 
m his character must thus have its explanation m sheer inconsistency 
Sincere as he was, there was never a man whose actions were less 
easily deducible from his principles His name will live as that 
of a champion of freedom, of oppressed nationalities and yet he 
went out of his way to back the skive holding Confederacy that 
seceded from the United States he had scant sjonpathy to spare for 
Hungary and Poland, and he used language implying that he had 
no objection on point of pnnciplc, to Austrian rule m Italy After 
his triumphant Midlothian campaign had landed him m office on 
a programme of peace and non interference, he precipitated the 
Transv aal rebellion by refusing the Boers the self gov ernment 
w hich they not unnaturally expected as the firstfruits of his triumph, 
and he launched us on a course of Imperialist adventure m Egypt 
by smashing the patriot Arabi in the cause of the bond holders 
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In Ireland he was at first for the stem coercion of men -nhom he 
described as marching through rapme to the dismemberment of the 
empire and then, suddenly, for leading them to their goal 

These mcalculable variations become intelhgible on the supposition 
that Gladstone was, to a pre eminent degree, of the volitional 
temperament, it was the dnvmg force of his will and not 
dispassionate judgment that dictated his actions If e\er 
countenance was an index to character it is surely Gladstone’s , the 
intense, glowmg eyes, with their beetling brows, the massive nose, 
the tight set lips, the advancing chin, speak of one whom we should 
describe less asathmker than an embodied force, sweeping exerytlnng 
before it, sometimes even — ^which is wonderful m a man whose 
hfe was rehgion — dehcacy of scruple For it was said of Gladstone, 
with some plausibility, that though he followed his conscience in 
all thmgs, he did so os the driver follows the horse Ilts conduct in 
countcnancmg Parnell’s liaison os long as it remained secret and then 
rising against him in righteous indignation when the thing became 
public has often been defended, on Jesuitical or Machias cllmn 
principles, but iviU never be justified on those obtaining among 
gentlemen Not is his record in the matter of Gordon one very easv 
even for the most lo>al partisan to explain away to his credit 

So much we believe, must be conceded in any candid appreciation 
of Gladstone In no way was he more rcprcscntat» e of hjs age, 
that age of abounding actuity and shallow rooted thought, tlian in 
his unexpressed desire to get things done ivithout delving too decpls 
into their principles IIis will and not his philosophy was his guide , 
the latter was, m fact, mostly a matter of high sounding gencraliza 
tions about social forces mos mg onwards in their might and majestj , 
the freedom of nations ond so forth, generalizations that he was 
in\ onabl) capable of qualify mg to admit of anj concrete application, 
or none, as the spirit mosed him 

“^^'hat matter which way the head be so long as the heart be 
right, '* was, as nearly as it can be formulated in a sentence, the 
unexpressed creed of Romantic \ ictonamsm And the glory of 
Gladstone rtmsists in thefnrt that hw heart, at least, wrasemphaticall^i 
in the right place, and again and again warmed him to take the 
generous part and to stand forth as the champion of free<Joni and 
righteousness at home and abroad It is for this reason that despite 
hit »nmevrhat equiiocal recon} at an ndiocate of national self 
determination, his name is nosr chenshed with an affection las id ed 
on no other of his countrjmen in Itals, In Greece, in the Ilalkuns 
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that his rocmoT^ has, m tact, been an as'set of the greatest \alue in 
our dealings 'tsith these peoples And among the English SNorking 
class, despite the taet that he ’was, aeeotdmg to modern standards, 
an indi\ iduahst reaclionarj, his name is still one to conjure nith 
Hi» policy may be long out of date, but his spirit is alwajs 
marching on 

Like all men of action xatocr than of intellect, Gladstone’s 
opimons •were usuaU> borrowed from his contcmjiorarics Ills 
mind Mas a sensitise plate that took impressions verj cosilj, and he 
MBS justly proud of the fact that he was alwa>s a learner Though 
he first came into prominence as the young hope of extreme lory ism, 
it was at a lime Mhen Peel was imparting that middle class complexion 
to the party Mhich it retained until the revolt of its aristocratic 
element m 1816 He mbs, m fact, the true child of the Industrial 
North Mhose burr so pleasantly tinged his eloquence, and though 
like Peel, he had taken a double first at Oxford, the culture uhteh 
he assimilated was only a secondary, though a most powerful, 
determinant of hts character Lancastrian though he was, Oxford 
had given him a scope and versatility that wefe lacking in John 
Bright Perhaps, too, the interaction of Oxford end Liverpool 
had taken trom him some of that superb simplicity that was at once 
Bright’s strength aa a reforming mnutnee and his weakness as n 
practical politician For Gladstone was a man wf the world and in 
every sense of the word a great Parliamentarian He was capable 
of formulating the nioot impre^ivc proposition, and always leaving 
himself a loophole for escape And, with his overmastering desire 
to get things done, he knew the expediency of compromise , hke 
a wise yachtsman he deemed it preferable to tack this way and that, 
rather than to steer a straight course, markeu on the chart of abstract 
principle, into the teeth of the wind 

The great formative personal mOuence m Gladstone’s life was 
undoubtedly Peel Under liiro the rising statesman received an 
education in the craft of administration and in finance that he never 
forgot Peel and Cobden bad been coming very close together at 
the time of the Corn Law repeal, and it did not need the Premier’s 
generous tribute ui Parliament to one who had been his doughtiest 
adversary to signalize the fact that Peel s middle class bias and 
practical experience bad made him, to all intents and purposes, 
a convert to the Manchester School Gladstone had only to follow 
the path marked out for him by his master In a senes of great 
budgets, first as a Peelite Chancellor of the Exchequer and afterwards 
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as an avowed Liberal, he pushed to a conclusion the Manchester 
policy of taxing onl> for revenue, and of keeping down expenditure 
by the sternest economy 

It was here that the driving force of Gladstone’s personality 
showed itself to the greatest advantage With a Titanic capacity 
for w ork and an aptitude for business natural in the son of a Liv erpool 
merchant, he pursued his object ot purging our financial system 
with an energy and mastery of detail that brooked no denial It 
was not unnatural that this ruthless determination to cut down 
expenditure should have brought him into conflict with such old 
fashioned colleagues as Palmerston and Lord John Hussell 

For Gladstone, like every careful stewart’ of the national treasure, 
had a natural aversion from pouring it out in unproductiie militarj 
ndiciiture, or even in that form of insurance that consists in the 
piling up of armaments But by the time that Palmerston came to 
form }«s last ministry, the changed spint that was abroad on the 
Continent, the reaction against the bourgeois and peaceful ideals 
that had found symbolic expression in the Great 35\}»bitjon was 
beginning to be felt even m England The bubble Empire of 
Napoleon III had not yet been pricked, and the danger of a descent 
on our shores was heightened by the low margin of naval supenontv 
that we possessed at a time when the transition fiom wooden ships 
to ironclads was compelling us to make an entirely fresh start The 
danger was probablj exaggerated, if only for the reason that friend 
ship w ith England was a cornerstone of the Emperor’s pobc> , but 
it was acutely felt at the time, and produccil a reaction in the form 
of an active volunteer movement, in which such purists as Herbert 
Spencer scented the beginnings of militarism 

But Napoleon had other adventures in view than an enterprise 
that had balTled even his mighty namesake His thirst for glorv 
would /ind an easier and more time-honoured satisfaction in fighting 
the Austrian on the plains of Lombardv, and to do him justice, 
the Liberalism which was a real though fitful element m his strange 
nature prompted him, no less than the subtle persuasion of Cm our, 
to cssa} the ente^nse of driving the llapsburg out of Ita1> In 
a hopelessly muddled campaign he and lus alK, VictorEmmanuel 
of Savov managed to push back the Austrians as far as thej stcined 
likely to go and then Napoleon whose nerves had been upset bj 
the sight of a battlefield and who dreoded a counter stroke bv the 
Prussians on his Lastem frontier, iMicLrd out, to tlic funous indigm 
lionofCovour But a landslide Iind been set m motion andwiththe 
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Austrians out of Loinbarti> nothing could stop the long pent up 
desire of ltnl> for freedom Ganbaldi, landing uith lus Tliousand 
at I*aleTmD, applied the spark io a powder maganne The \Ktty 
tjTants of North and South Ital> collapsed without a struggle, and 
Ca\our, plajing the Machias cllian game for Victor Emmanuel, 
made no mistake In an incicdibl) short time the only obstacles 
to the complete and now inevitable union of Italj under the House 
of Savoy were the Austrian troops holding down \enetia and a 
French force that propped up the tottering throne of His Holiness 
Pius IX 

If a man of genius or % ision had occupied the place of Napoleon, 
he would have rejoiced, as at a ctowming mercy, at the spectacle 
of a new Latin power shaking off the fetters of Teutonic despotism 
and coming, young and ardent, to join the ranks of Western 
Liberalism But the man — Victor Hugo has branded it on his pale 
forehead for ever— was little, infinitely little in all his thoughts 
and deeds He could only scheme for the pettiest gams, and he 
dreamed of keeping Italy weak and dependent on himself No 
sooner, therefore was his abandoned ally’s face turned southwards 
towards the people who cried for a deliverer, than he seized the 
opportunity to annex the Departments of Savoy and Nice as a 
reward for his own honesty m not stabbing him m the back He 
furthermore, by way of conciliating the French Catholics, deliberately 
held up the union of Italy, and ployed the part of \ olunteer bully 
for the Pope on error that he had reason to repent of i\ hen left without 
an ally against a united Germany 

England, however, played a more creditable part, and one that 
IS remembered with gratitude in Italy to this day Palmerston 
may not have been a very consistent champion of hbert>, but he 
showed at least the trend of English sympathies in a strange, roving 
commission that he issued to Lord Mmto during the year of rcvolu 
tions, to go about generally encouraging the spirit of Italian liberty 
Gladstone, who was still, in 1851, ostensibly a Tory who had quarrelled 
with his party, visited in that year the prisons m which the Bourbon 
King of Naples confined the best of his subjects and stricken to 
his great heart by the spectacle of inhuman tyranny, exposed the 
horror of it with an eloquence that stirred Europe Heart speaks 
to heart and the sympathy of Liberal England for an Italy still m 
chains was something more potent than the calculations of politic 
egotism * 

It was lucky that when in 1859 the supreme crisis arrived a 
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Whig ministry had just come into power Palmerston, Russell, 
and Gladstone were each, in his way, inclined to side with the patriots 
and against the despots, hut none of them, it must be confessed, 
was cnpahlc of subordinating eserj smaller consideration to the 
grand imperative-— 

Itallfl, Italia, khall ttc free'* 

Thej were politicians and trained to consult the immediate interests 
of the State they served, though it may be doubted whether it 
would not hate been better for FngJand herself, in the long run, 
to have identified herself greatly with the cause of hbertj for which, 
sooner or later, she was bound to stand or pcrisli The complicated 
histor> of her diplomatic dealings in respect of Italv at tins time is 
that of men who, consciously pursuing the lesser ends, find them 
selves drawTi b> what is best m them towards the greater Fortunately 
Sir James Hudson, who represented us at the court of Turin, was 
not only a fnend of Italy and of Cavoiir, but was capable of 
thoroughly understanding and pbying up to the Machiavellian 
policy by which that statesman was steering to his goal between the 
Scylla of France and the Charybdis of Austria It was a critical 
moment when Garibaldi and his patriots were preparing to cross 
from Sicily to deliver Southern Italy, in ostensible defiance of 
Victor Emmanuel hunself Tlic French fleet vvas ready to co 
operate with ours in stopping Gonbaldi, but our Government, to 
their honour, refused the bait, and Britannia stood pside to let the 
hero pass And when Victor Emmanuel was marching Southwards, 
at imminent peril of European intervention, to hold back the 
impetuous “ Lion ” from Rome and reap the harvest of his victory, 
Lord John, like the good Whig ne was, addressed a famous dispatcli 
to Hudson in which he justified the royal liberator on the precedent 
of M illiam of Orange Seldom, if ever, has a diplomatic document 
produced a more decisn e effect The despots of Central and Eastern 
Europe — the three chief of them were in conclave at Warsaw and 
boded mischief to Italy — were furious, but they did not move 
The Crimean War had at least this advantage, it created an impression 
that when England had .pronounced an cynnion she mi^ht be.pre.pared 
to back it by arms 

The spirit of Europe had already ommouslv changed smee the 
forties The system of Vienna, which had at least been a guarantee 
of peace, was now fairly shattered, and Europe was again in the 
melting pot The sabre rattlmg of our neighbours warned nervous 
patriots at home that we must look to our own defences Lord 
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Palmerston, always bellicose, came forward not, as might ha\e been 
expected, with a proposal to increase our first line of defence, but 
a scheme of putting up forts along the coast Here the issue was 
fairly joined between him and Gladstone, who, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, w as pursuing his policy of rigid economy, and w as b.s erse 
to spoiling his budgets by providing large sums for works that could 
only do harm to an enemy who soluntanly chose to come within 
range It was a ding dong struggle between the two colleagues, 
Gladstone fighting point by point against both army and navy 
estimates, and the matter usually ending m a compromise It 
was, curiously enough, the older man who \oiced the spirit that 
was destined to prevail ogamst the peaceful ideal that Peel and 
Aberdeen, from their point of mcw, and Cobden and Bright, from 
theirs, had represented 

But as far as men could see, it was evident that the new Liberalism 
of Gladstone was in the ascendant, and that its hour was only being 
delayed by the aged hand of Palmerston putting back the clock 

10 

From Empire to CosiwonwxaltjI 
In Europe, then, the forces of Western Liberalism were notably 
strengthened by the emergence of Italy as a European power, though 
It was not till the fall of Rome in 1870 that she was completely 
mistress in her own house But this was not the only, nor perhaps, 
in the long run, the most important acquisition to the forces that 
sooner or later would come tc^ether to dispute the mastery of the 
world iTith the hosts of leagued despotism Italy, though she had 
the tradition of the free aties, had yet, also, something of Imperial 
Rome in her soul, but far across the seas, in lands of w hich the Roman 
had never dreamed, w ere ansing communities that might be composed 
of rough and uncultured men, but whose very spirit was liberty of 
that stubborn, intractable kind which it has needed centuries of 
English law and constitutional practice to engender 

The history of the colomes dunng this period is one of extreme 
simplicity In Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Afnca 
communities of while men are with the assent of the Mother Country, 
taking upon themseb cs all the essential functions of domestic self 
government Four independent nations, members of a League of 
Nations centring m Britain, have, by the erd of the sixties taken 
firm root, and though only two of them are as vet united, their 
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subsequent development from the Colony to the Dominion stage 
IS only a matter of time 

While grasping firmly this essential feature of colonial develop 
ment, s\c must be on our guard against the error of visualizing these 
pioneers of a nc« order as w holly or even mainly absorbed in politics 
It IS probable that in the thoughts of men in constant battle uith 
nature, or inflamed ^<i'lth the desire to get rich quick, polices played 
no more than an infinitesimal part, and in fact it was an almost 
universal trouble that suitable men, with the time and inclination 
for assuming representatue functions, were almost impossible to get 
W'e must picture the Canadian settler as licwing valiantly at the 
timber — or, as he would ha\e put it, lumber — of his sirgin forests , 
the Australian ns battling with the drought, or following the 
forlorn hope of nuggets into the waterless inhospitality of the “ neser 
never " , \ ost distances, a struggle for bare existence that left 
no time for thought, penis often and amenities few, towns 
springing up in n fe« years, perhaps from a row of huts with 
galvanized iron roofs 

These o' erseas possessions, whose growth appears to us of such 
overshadowing interest, did not bulk so largely m contemporary 
imaginations To such a statesman as Lord Palmerston, with the 
whole of European diplomacy at hw finger tips, colonies were more 
or less of an irrelevancy His patriotism was that of an islander, 
and if he gloried, it was m the little England that had, v, ithin his 
memory, stood alone against a Continent in arms It was hard to be 
\ery enthusiastic on behalf of communities whose long continuance 
within the Empire was, en to those who desired it, by no means a 
certainty The romantic sentiment of the time was strangely slow 
in taking fire from the conception of a Greater Bntam, and to the 
utilitarian mind colonies were generally a source of unnecessary 
expense The idea of trade following the flag was little accounted 
of in the early days of Free Trade, when Englishmen were con 
fidently expecting that all the world would sooner or later follow 
them in the leveUing of tariff walls and free exchange of goods 
It was difficult for the early Victorians to realize that the ties of 
love may prove firmer than those of discipline, that each successive 
grant of freedom might tighten a bond as thm as gossamer yet strong 
as links of iron 

It was in Canada, the eldest and strongest of the greater Colonies, 
that the decisive battle was fought between the ideal of an old 
fashioned empire and that of a free commonwealth In the English 
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province of Upper Canada and m the Prench proimce of Loner 
Canada the machinery of government !iad attained tlie maximum 
of inelTiciency No monej could be obtained even for the most 
essential services , the dev elopraenl of each Colon) was held up for 
the lack of communications, education, posts, police and criminal 
justice The emigrants, who suffered untold horrors from lack of 
any provision for theu: reception, filtered through, m large numbers, 
to the United States, which seemed, by comparison, a very paradise 
of prosperous progress The separation of powers between the 
govemmg and money prov tding bodies was proving, os it hail proved 
m England, the curse of the country In the first year of the Queen’s 
tcign the inevitable revolt broke out m both provinces 

At this darkest hour m Canada’s fortunes Lord Melbourne had 
recourse to the man who, there is good reason to believe, had already 
had the chief hand m framing the Reform Bill Lord Durham was 
made Governor and practically dictator of Canada He took out 
with him, as secretaries, the two most enlightened Radical 
imperialists, Duller and Wakefield, and the three of them set to work 
not only to tide over the immediate crisis, but to find a way of 
adjusting on a permanent basis the relations between mother and 
daughter nations Durham had not been more than a few months 
in Canada before his work was cut short by the low malice of his 
enemy Brougham, who induced the House of Lords to pass a vote of 
censure on him, whereupon Melbourne, to his everlasting shame, 
took his customary line of least resistance by throwing over the man 
whom he had so recently induced, by the promise of ungrudging 
support, to take up a thankless task The blow killed Durham, 
and came withm measurable distance of losing us Canada But 
before he closed his ej es for ever, the stricken, statesman concluded — 
with the assistance of his secretaries — that famous report which 
may, with some pardonable hyperbole, be described as the Bible 
of the British Commonwealth 

Durham— if we may assume him to have been the author— 
was about the one prominent Englishman of his time with the 
vision of self govemmg communities, whose loyalty would be in 
direct proportion to their freedom He did not, it 13 true, go quite 
the whole way, he wanted the centra! government to retain the 
control of defence and foreign affairs, and of the Crown lands— 
for he believed in one imperial poUcy for the control of emigration 
He also beUev ed m something like an aU British Zollverein or Customs 
Umon. likewise conttoUed from London But with regard to the 
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Colony’s own internal affairs, these, he held, must be managed by 
ministers responsible to the elected assembly, the Goi ernor’s functions 
being those of an umpire but not a participant in colonial pohtics 
For the immediate crisis, he proposed to unite Upper and Lower 
Canada under one Parliament, with equal electoral representation 
for each province And this was, m fact, what the government 
decided to do 

The history of the next few years is of absorbing interest Enghsh 
statesmen, even of the Whig persuasion, could not make up their 
minds at first to so revolutionary a departure as that of allowing 
the Canadians a free hand to shape their own destinies Lord John 
Russell, in draftmg instructions for the first governor of a umted 
Upper and Lower Canada, was strong against the theory that the 
Governor should allow his functions to be reduced to those of a 
rot faineant, but at the same time he shrewdly counselled both parties 
to use a wise moderation, which, m fact, might he interpreted to 
mean, ” Keep all the authority you like provided you don’t assert it ” 
And this is more or less the policy that the first two governors 
pursued But then came a Tory ministry, a strong man at the 
Colonial Ofiice, in the shape of l,ord Stanley, and a Governor, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, one of the ablest and noblest men of his time, 
but unfortunately trained m the Anglo Indian tradition Ilis 
attempt to exert a benevolent authonly over the not too scrupulous 
politicians of Canada only succeeded in raising a hornet’s nest about 
him, and again bringing the Colony to the verge of rebellion Tins 
was the last serious attempt to assert the authority of the Crown 
against the wishes of Canadians 

The Tones went out, and the Colonial Secretary of RussoUs 
new government was Earl Grey, who was an almost fanatical free 
trader, and who, though far from being a tactful or sympathetic 
administrator, was generally content to let the colonials work out 
their own sab ation, and to cut down the responsibilities and cxi>cnses 
of Empire to a minimum It was tins gov emment wliicJi, at tlic 
beginning of 1847, sent out as Governor Lord Elgin, one of that 
brilliant group of statesmen trained by Peel Elgin was wise enough 
to abandon finally anj attempt to keep the cxecutiv e m independence 
of the legislature , he frankly accepted the position of a Constitutional 
ruler and abandoned all attempts to take a side m the struggle of 
parties Even when the Parliament House at ^lontrcal was burnt 
down, and he himself pelted by a mob of enmgctl lovalists who 
regarded as treason his consent to French ex rebels rece:\ ing com 
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pcnsation for their losses, he deliberately refused to swerve a hair s 
breadth from his chosen policy After his time the representatn e 
of the Crown recedes to a position of comparative unimportance 
The principle of Canada for the Canadians is established once and 
for nil 

Ne\ ertheless, the s\stem of government adopted from the Durham 
report «as obviously no more than a temporary makeshift The idea 
of gi'ing the tvo proMnees equal representation had been conceited 
of as a means of giving the English a preponderance o\ cr the French, 
but the population of the Upper Province, from being smaller than 
that of the Lover, became greater and it was now the turn of the 
French to be ov er-represented Any attempt to upset the arrange 
menl vould probably have resulted m a rebellion, and, ultimotclj, 
m annexation to the United States 

Fop this was an ever present possibility There was, as jet, no 
railway to bind Canada on a thread, and trade routes naturally 
tended to run from North to South The Americans had, indeed, 
made an attempt to block the natural expansion of Canada by 
annexing the whole of her Western seaboard, but this had been too 
much esen for the peace loving Peel, who had been ready to go to 
war rather than jield So serious had affairs become that m the 
jear between Metcalfe’s resignation and Elgin’s am\al, the post of 
Governor had to be filled by a military commander The threat 
of American power all along a vast, indefensible frontier was, indeed, 
an ever present menace There were, besides, manj who thought 
that Canada’s best interests would be consulted by atnalgamaUon with 
a repubhc whose progress seemed so much more rapid than her own, 
and this feeling gamed a good deal m strength when the adoption of 
Free Trade by England seemed to cut off Canada from the 
chief commercial advantage she had hitherto derived from her 
allegiance 

However there was little serious disposition among any section 
of the Canadian people to exchange King Log at London for 
King Stork at tVasbrngton Such a change would not have appealed 
to the steady going and somewhat backward French, w-ho wanted 
most of all to be left m peace, while the crime of the Amencans 
in persecuting the lojalists of the War of Independence had created 
a feeling among the latter’s descendants of undjnng loyalty to the 
Bntishconnection. Sentiment, m despite of utilitarian calculations, 
counted for more than economics Elgui, m 1854 negotiated a treaty 
with Itasbrngton of reciprocity m the admission of raw materials. 
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its independence in aU functions not expressl> assigned b> the 
Constitution to the central go\emment Canada exactly reverses 
this procedure, her states are merelj provinces, and the central 
government is presumed to have all powers not especially reserved 
to the provinces It was not without difficultj that tlic various 
provinces \^ere got to make such a large sacrifice of their nghts The 
island of Newfoundland, which was protected b> British sea power, 
never came in at all, and Nova Scotia tned, unsuccessful!) , to get 
out ogam Itwasonlj after the lapse of a few j cars that the process 
of union was finallj completed, that the Hudson Bay Companj 
was bought out and theMest brought into the Union It was a vital 
part of the understanding that the great railwaj, on which nil 
Canada should hang, should be taken m hand, and accordingly the 
Canadian Pacific began to creep, jear bj jear. Westward, every 
rail of it hmdmg Canada closer together, and removing the threatened 
annexation by the United States from the realm of practical politics 
Having thus followed the development of Canadian unity, wc 
need net do more than glance at the development in constitutional 
freedom of the other Colonies By the middle of the century the 
pnnciple of leaving the colonials to manage their own affairs, ev en 
to erect their own tanffs and frame their owm constitutions, was 
pretty generally conceded, though not alwajs without grudging 
and delay Lord Grey, with a strange perversity, did indeed attempt 
to revov e the practice of using the colonies as dumping grounds for 
conv^cts but both the Cape and New South ales gave him prettj 
decisively to understand that, whatever the Home Gov emment might 
choose to do, convicts would not be received The remote and 
backward colony of West Austcaha did indeed continue to receive 
convicts of free choice, until her neighbours gave her plamlv to 
understand that she could not create this nuisance at their doors 
without provoking reprisals And so transportation died an 
unlamented death 

The Australian colonies had no inducement to follow the example 
of Canada Their tendencj was rather to fall apart than unite 
together New South alra found the whole East and South East 
coast too long a Ime for her to hold and the colonies of Victoria and 
Queensland split oH from her to South and North There was even 
some question of subdindmg Queensland The natural lines of 
communication did not run laterally between tie Colonies which 
were settlements along the coast, each of whose activities were 
focussed in the principal seaport, which was also the capital Behind 
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the authorities to undertake the plausible experiment of throwing 
a barrier of natiie or half caste states between us and the Boers, 
but these states were failures from the first, and another Kaffir 
miasion roused us into undertaking a forward policy m the course of 
which we not only reduced this formidable enemy to order, but 
annexed, after one sharp little fight, the Boer territory between the 
Orange and the Vaal n\ers 

This might have proved a success, ns the Boers of what w as after- 
wards the Orange Tree State were, for the most part, ivell pleased to 
accept the protection of the British, who were now less mchned than 
in the days of the great trek to be at the beck and call of the 
missionaries But the reaction had already set m against a policy 
that might prose troublesome and expensue, and the Bntish not 
only formally recognized the mdependence of the Transvaal or 
Northern Boers but insisted, despite the protests of the Southern 
Boers, in clearing out of that very Orange Free State they had so 
recentlj fought to annex This bare summary gives, however, but 
a faint idea of the indecision and inconsistency that characterized 
our policy throughout 

Cape Colony itself received, m 1854, a representative government, 
in which even Africans with a sufficient property qualification were 
not excluded from the electorate In Natal, where the handful of 
white settlers were enormously outnumbered, Crowm Colony rule 
was retained till the nineties There was one statesman, however, 
who had imagmation enough to conceive of a scheme that, if adopted, 
would probably ha\ e saved untold expense and bloodshed in future 
jears This was Sir George Grey, who came to the go\emorship of 
the Cape after having had a mam hand in framing the New Zealand 
constitution lie at once saw that a federation of the Bntish on the 
coast with the Boers in the Hinterland would serve the best interests 
of both and he conceived of this federation as based on the same 
large measure of provincial autonomy as obtained m New Zealand 
The Free State Boers, when sounded, expressed their willingness to 
come in, and there is little doubt that the Transvaalers would in 
a short time have followed their example But the Colonial Office 
took fright at the idea of any sort of union with the Boers Grey 
was branded by the Tory undersecretary, Lord Carnarvon, os 
‘ a dangerous man ’ , he was m 1859, with appropriate compliments 
to his character and abilities dismissed, and though a Liberal 
govfemment promptly reinstated him, it was on the understandme 
that federation should be dropped Thus the golden opportunity 
slipped away ^ 
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The period of bourgeois rule m England thus witnessed a dev elop 
ment of the Commonwealth ovcKcas that, though little regarded, 
was of supreme importance At the beginnmg of the Queen's reign 
it was an open question whether Canada should be British, American, 
or independent , the Cape was hardly regarded as more than a 
calling station , it had not been decided whether New Zealand should 
be a British or a French possession, Australia was looked upon as 
little better than a social cesspit — Charles Lamb's jokes to an 
Australian friend about the thieving propensities of bis fellow 
colonists make odd readmg nowadays Bj 1867 matt'*rs had changed 
out of recognition , ilourishmg and self governing daughter com 
mumties were firmly established, and, though there were still plcntj 
of Little Englanders at home, there was no serious idea, in responsible 
quarters, of cutting the connection The love of Britons beyond the 
seas for their motherlaml, though ignorant and unsympathetic 
politicians at home did their best to damp it, could not but grow 
under the fostering influence of liberty England no longer appeared 
in the light of a partisan in colonial politics nor as an authoress of 
imtating restrictions Distance notr lent enchantment to the old 
country . imagination could play freely round her charms , loyalty 
could centre chivalrously round the person of the Queen 

" Instead of looking on us as a merely dependent colony," said 
Sir John Macdonald m lus great speech on introducing the scheme 
of federation to the Canadian Parliament, " England will have m 
us a friendly nation — a subordinate but still a powerful people — 
to stand by her in North America in pence or in war 7he people of 
Australia will be such another subordinate nation And England will 
have this advantage, if her Colonies progress under tlic new colonial 
system, as I believe they wjH, though at war with nit the rest of tlic 
world, she will be able to look to the subordinate nations in alliance 
with her and owning allegiance to the same Sovereign who will 
assist m enabling her again to meet the whole world m arms, ns site 
has done before ” 


11 

Bubeaucb-vcy asd Mutiny in India 
In India there was, os yet, no question of self government The 
last decades of John Company’s rule were devoted to the extension 
and eonsohdation of the British Raj A curious complication of 
fictions, becoming ever more and more transparent, masked the 
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realities of the situation The Company, which had now ceased 
oHogether to be a trading association and was reallj one aspect of 
the British Government, was still, for certain purposes, a mere 
feudatory of its own pensioner, the Great Mogul, and there was 
e\cn some ancient question as to whether the Mogul himself might 
not own some shadow} allegiance to Persia Such shadows might 
be not unfraught with danger in a land wlierc dreams are little less 
accounted of than realities 

There was no question but that England, if she was to hold India 
at all, must go forw atd until her frontiers w ere secure The expansion, 
to its South East, of the Russian Empire was already felt as a menace, 
and Palmerston, if he faded to appreciate the importance of the 
Colonies, was at least alive to that of India The Tsar’s agents were 
busy in Persia and Afghanistan ; n Persian army actually besieged 
Herat, which was supposed to be the gate of Afghanistan, which 
again was the gate to India Accordingly the Governor General, 
Lord Auckland, committed us to one of the most insane and crooked 
adventures in the whole of our history He forced a worthless 
pretender upon the Afghan people and tried to prop him up by an 
army, mainly of sepoys, at Kabul Of that army, only one man 
got away, and though we had the poor satisfaction of retaking Kabul 
and burning the bazaar, wc bad to make a virtue of necessity and 
give back to Afghanistan the ruler of w horn w e hod depnv ed her 
Our next experiment m a forward policy was more successful 
if no less iniquitous To round oK our terntorv it w as necessary for 
us to acquire that of Scinde on the Lower Indus This Xaboth’s 
vmevard was ruled bv three somewhat inept but — so far as we wCre 
concerned— quite inoffensti c Amirs Hoivei er it was easy to fasten 
a quarrel on them, and almost as easy to fall upon them and seize 
the whole of tbtir territory Perhaps our General, Sir Charles Napier, 
had a twinge of conseitnce when aimouncmg his conquest in the 
famous pun — ''' peccavx ” — I have Sciiide 

Our next strugplc was against the Sikhs of the Punjab, that 
North Western proMnee which had for long been known as the sword 
arm of India This time at least, we had the quarrel forced upon us, 
for the Sikli arms, whom dynastic anarchy had rendered entirely 
out of hand, MuUlcnly took it into their heads to make a dash for 
Delhi It took four desperate batiks, m one of which our forces 
came measurably near disnslcr, before the Sikhs were turiicil back 
and dnv en mto the Sutlej at Sabraon Ev en this ov erthrow and the 
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seven? peace whirfi we imposed upon them did not tame their spirits , 
it needed o second « ar, liUJe less desperate than the first, before they 
were nnall> overthrovm and their proMnee annexed Our frontier 
on the North Mest was now btoujjht to t}ic natural rampart of 
India, the Ilimnlnj a mountains To the North East, two warsapamst 
the Uuddhist Kin>»dom of Ihirma pasc us, m Mr linccnt Smitli’s 
words "control, direct or indirect, of the entire eastern coast of 
the Haj of Bengal, from Chittagong to Singapore " The final 
absorption of the Kingdom itself, thus cut off from the sea, was onl\ 
a question of time 

England had now acquired an empire of India, of which the 
proudest of that countrj *s former rulers hod not dared to dream 
It extended from tlie Ilimalnsas to Ceylon, from Sinpapore to the 
borders of Baluchistan All this time, under a senes of energetic 
Governors General, the work of internal organization was proceeding 
apace Sati and Thuggee had gone , slavery was abolished , human 
sacrifice uas put an end to One of the greatest of the many great 
English rulers of India was Lord Dalhousie, another of that splendid 
team of administrators who had been coached by Peel Under his 
auspices, from 1848 to 1850, the process of Mestcmization was 
pushed on with bewildering energy The public services were 
thoroughly reorganized , a halfpenny post was established throughout 
the length and breadth of India , vast irrigation srerks w ere under 
taken , the most important centres were linked together by the 
el?ctnc telegraph , railways, the beginnings of a network designed 
to cover the whole land were begun, a comprehensive system of 
education starting at the village schools and culminating m three 
principal Universities, wos thought out, and subsequently carried 
through m despite of the Mutiny 

No doubt India owed and still owes a debt of gratitude to this 
able and selfless man But India did not recognize this , m fact the 
pace of Dalhousie’s reforms had caused her the gravest disquiet 
No doubt this was partly due to the resentment and suspicion always 
excited in a naturally conservative people who find themselves 
hustled out of a groove But there are Indian writers — we would 
instance particularly one so judicial as Mr Pramatha N Bose^ — 
who have drawn attention to another side of the case not so 
immediately obvious Tor if India was opened up by the new means of 
communication it was largely for exploitation by British capital 
Sluch the same thing happened to her as had happened to Ireland 
* In his Hindu during British Rule 
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under the Union If the rflil\\a>s alloued her ran products to get 
out, lhc> also allosNcd out manufactured products to get m, 
and vre had carefullj dcprued India of doing uhat c\m other 
cQuntrj, not to speak of our oun Cotonics, had found it ncccssars 
to do m face of the oscrwhelmmg strength of our industrial 
resources— to protect tier more backward industries b) a tariff 
Indian handicrafts uere therefore knocked out as Irish industncs 
had been, and the country sank into tliat state of economic 
subservience which is implied in the exchange of her own raw goods 
against her mats manufactures, with the result of driving still mo’-c 
of her pocplc to the alrcadj congested land, and tlicrebj making 
povertv chronic 

Besides, it must be remembered that the raihvavs being financed 
bj British capital and manned in all their skilled branches b> Britons, 
eonstituted a permanent dram on the resources of the country Anil 
these radnajs would, as Dalhousie’s enthusiastic biographer, 
Sir W W Hunter, indicates, act os a bait to bring British capitoI 
to India on a hitherto unprecedented scale All this, houcicr, was 
not immediatel> apparent, and what did alarm India much more 
WHS the vraj m which Dalhousie, slipping for that purpose alone 
into the role of Mogul s vassal applied the feudal doctrine of lapse 
to absorb Indian States, in which the direct line of succession foiled, 
into the British Dominions He was no doubt perfectlj sincere and, 
w-hat IS more, probablj right m saying os he did when he annexed 
the important state of Oudh tint the British Government would 
be guiltj in the sight of God and man if it w ere nnv longer to sanction 
by its countenance on administration fraught with suffering to 
millions ' But itremams true, as the aforesaid biographer has pointed 
out, that he increased our dominions m India by between a third 
and a half, and it is no wonder if the supporters of the old order felt 
♦iiafwnfov.'imwm*\wr3*iift*rmit*coihnIictxffi‘imsilia’ii-nn:iIuirs 

There was still one chance, and it was a good one English power 
was, after all largelj maintained by Indian bayonets The sepov 
army enormouslj outnumbered the British troops among them, 
and the bulk of it, the Bengal arm>, had for some time been 
in a state of chrome unrest, manifesting itself m more than one 
incipient and abortiv e mutiny Tlungs had been w orking up some 
time for a general explosion The men s caste prejudices had been 
paid on exaggerated deference in some instances, and m others 
mortallj insulted There was talk of a general plot to force India 
to become Christian talk rendered only too plausible by the officious 
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activities of missionaries and even of Low Church officers At last 
the ghastliest of all possible outrages, both from a Hindu and 
Mahommedan point of view, was perpetrated, when it was rumoured 
that the cartridges of the new nlle, that the men were expected to 
bite, were greased with the fat of the sacred cow and the unclean 
pig The government publicly denied this charge, and perhaps 
with honest ignorance, but the low caste emploj ees m the munition 
works knew better, and the word went round that the sahibs were 
lying The simple sepoy, with fury and despair in his heart, found 
himself confronted with the choice of mutiny or damnation To 
unimaginative Englishmen such a state of mind was, and probably 
still IS, inconceivable 

The ineptitude of the authorities passes belief Though on the 
edge of a volcano, and even after a regiment had had to be disarmed 
and men were everywhere refusing the cartridges, they took no 
precautions The vast arsenal of Delhi, haro by the palace fort of 
the great Blogul, was at the mercy of a sepoy garrison Forty miles 
away to the North East, lay the military centre of Meerut, which 
at least ought to have been safe, as it contained as many British as 
sepoys Here the divisional commander, who was in his dotage, 
took a very strong line with 85 Indian cavalrymen, who preferred 
the utmost punishment to defiling their souls with the accursed 
cartridges After their sentence of ten years’ hard labour had been 
promulgated and their irons struck on on parade, the poor fellows 
were actually put under the care of a sepoy guard Next evening the 
British garrison went on church parade, without ammunition The 
comrades of the imprisoned men rose and rescued them, and then, 
in panic as to the vengeance the sahibs would take, most of them 
crowded off down the line of least resistance, which happened to be 
the Delhi road For two hours the British troops waited for orders, 
and then the retreat was sounded Neither the Bngadier nor the 
Divisional Commander, though with ample resources, would take the 
responsibihty of scattering the fugitives and saving Delhi The Delhi 
sepoys v\ ere, in fact, for some time afraid to rise, ond did so only v\ hen 
the lapse of an hour or two had driven them to the not urjolausible 
conclusion that the sahibs at Meerut were indeed, as some of the 
new arrivals assured them, wiped out Then, while they were making 
an end of all the English they could lUtcch two dev oted men soniew hat 
mitigated tlie disaster, one, an Eurasian telegraphist, by wiring 
the news to the Commander m chief at Umballn and dying at his 
post, one, an Englisli subaltern, by blovTing up nt least part of the 
magazine 
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The storm, thus conjured up b> almost unbeliev able incompetence, 
burst \\ith ouful suddenness on the handful of British scattered 
through Northern India 44ith Delhi as its centre and the Slogul 
for Its figurehead, nothing could nou stop the mutinj of the Bengal 
nrmv It was a. revolt of the militar> caste, and the onl> province 
where there was anvthmg hU a popular rebellion was Oudh, where 
the rems of authoriU had been entrusted to ttie hands of a peculiarly 
o% eibearing ofiicval In the countrj round Delhi the peasants v agucl> 
behes ed that the Toorkh the Mahommednn plunderer of dire tradition, 
had again come out of the North West, Man> of them showed 
kindness to white fugitives The tebe’s themselves, however, made 
it their deliberate policy to exterminate cv erv British man, w oman and 
child, and on our side there was no quarter for ex sepo>s A remark- 
able feature of so ferocious a struggle was the almost entire absence 
of rape 

It seemed to man> level headed folk at home as if the handful 
of British could never hold their own against such disparity of 
numbers It was, in truth, a nearer thing than we arc apt to realize 
m the light of events The Nizam of the Deccan had been turned 
into an enem> by our having depnved him of Berar, and if he had 
come in against us, Southern India would almost certainly have 
taken dre Providentially this Nizam hod just died, and a pro British 
chief minister kept his son straight An cquallj dangerous region 
was the newly conquered Punjab, to which Dalhousie had sent all 
the ablest administrators lie could collect, and which, under the 
sjmpatbetic rule of John Lawrence, had from a standing menace, 
become the sword arm of British India The Sikhs had no desire 
to exchange their new rulers for their old tyrant, the Delhi Mogul 
bo from the Punjab in the North West and our Eastern base at 
Allahabad British and lojal Indian troops closed in upon the chief 
seats of rebellion The mutmeers, though enormously superior in 
force, were in fact, VMthout unity among themselves, vMthout leader 
ship and without a plan An Anglo Sikh army performed the almost 
incredible feat of besieging and storming the fortified city of Delhi, 
the focus of the rebellion, against six times their numbers Lucknow 
the capital of Oudh where the British population held out with 
desperate valour m the R»idency, was relieved twice, and the 
city finaU> stormed by the new^ appointed commander in chief 
Sir Colm Campbell, now at the head of a sulFicient army Tlie back 
of the rebellion was thus broken though it needed many weary 
months to complete the process of reconquest 
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One clrrflilful ejilwxle rAnnnl I* piMftl o\rr, ly“Cfmsc >l< meinnry 
JiM rxercisril c\rr tinct* a ])mrotiiicl and trnpo innueme on our 
rcUlion^ Tlie siatioti of CaMnj^'^'rc, cm tlir (»mgc<, 

happened to !« cotniimnded 1»j a certajn Sir Wheeler «lin, 
like the commander at Mccnil, win "Cetl ntii! >nemn|>ttcnt When n 
innlsn) of the leixi) parrnon wa» |inicticn!l> certain, he coiil ! not 
make »p hii mmd to trite lljc ma^jMinc, nhtrJi lie could almost 
ccrtaiiih hnae deluded until nlicf came Itnlcnd, he cho«* to 
defend n misrnhle mini avail, liehmd which the a^lutc poimlation 
contnveil to hold out for nineteen dav* Tlien he urided to the 
oNrrturcs of the reliel leader or fipirchead, the deposed ^fahmtta 
I’eiihan’s ndciptetl son. entitled the Nana Snhth This man had a 
pTiesance, m that DalliouMc had. quite riphtlv, refused to extend to 
him the life pension pranted to hh father A surrender ssas nrmnped 
on the Nana’a umlrrtakinp to dispatch the srhole sshite conimunits 
hj boat to AllnhnKad W itti wliat. in n resiKinsihle commander, fell 
not far short of htnaej, heeler appears to base allowed troops and 
Chilians to stm^pte down to the riser without nn> sort of militars 
precaution Of course the) walked mto a trap and were hcipicwh 
massacred The sunisinp women and children were confineil in 
n small huildinp and, on the approaehmp of n relief column, hacked to 
death b) fise ruffians svho were procured for the puq>ose after the 
sepojs, at no small risk, to themsehes liad refused to dispmce their 
uniforms In so foul n deed 

The sight of the svell mto which the bodies — not nil dead — liacl 
been thrown, not unnaluraliy maddened our troops Dreadful 
reprisals were thought out, elnboralelj dcsipneil to compass not onlj 
the death but — m his own opinion at nnsrnle — the demnation of 
anjone thought to hnsc had a hand in the enme The nccumulated 
horror of the tragedj made an indelible impression on tlic Rnlish 
imagination, long after similar massacres at Delhi and Jlmnsi had 
been forgotten Nana Sahib, who seems to base been a mere tool 
in the hands of others, became os symbolic a figure ns Gu\ Fawkes 
and there ssas a subconscious tenUenej, cspcciallv after the lapse of 
jears, to regard all Indians os being somehow more or less implicated 
The little islands of Dritislicrs jn tlie cantonments could jicsju' ^uitc 
get it out of the back of their minds that what had happened once 
might, m certain pot inconccnablc circumstances happen again to 
their womenfolk, and in this sense it may be said that Amritsar was 
an answer, though after sixty two years, to Cawnpore A subtle 
poison had been introduced into our relations with Indians — 
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after the mutiny there "was never quite the same s>mpat!iy as 
before 

l\e\erthetcss, aftet the last mutmeers had been, killed or driven to 
pensh in the Northern v.ilds, India settled down to a period of 
peaceful dev elopment Tlic old fictions were swept away » the Mogul 
dynast) was finally dethroned, John Company ended its long and 
splendid existence, and the British Raj was formally vested m the 
Crown There was no human possibility, for a long time to come, 
of upsetting British rule from withm The authorities vrere not 
going to be caught napping twice, and the most elaborate precautions 
were taken to prevent any recurrence of a mutiny The sepoys 
were carefully mixed, deprived of artillery, and associated with an 
adequate proportion of British The civilian population was kept 
rigorously disarmed ^^canwhlle the machinery of bureaucracy 
was brought as near perfection as such machinery can be Com 
petitive examination had been introduced m 1858, and a type of 
civil servant wos evolved of almost invariable competence, devotion 
to duty and — what East of Suez is the rarest of virtues — incorrupli 
bihty Railways, education, justice, irrigation, the beginnings of 
famine relief, all these things were cared for with a practical cfneicnej 
that India had not known since Asoka had graved his royal edicts 
upon the rocks more than two thousand y ears ago , 

And y el there w as another side to the picture not quite so pleasant 
to contemplate The more elaborate any bureaucracy becomes, the 
mote nearly does it approach to being a machine, a soulless thing 
VvOikiTig by a compbcation of niles, crushing out imagination and 
mdiv iduality This tendency is immeasurably strengthened when the 
burcaucraev is alien in race and syunpathy to the people among whom 
it functions And though the theory was maintained of a free and 
open career for talent, whether British c Indian, how little a share ^ 
the Indian was really conceded in the adminis tration of. bj.x ow.ij, 
country is shown by the figures for 1892, quoted by Mr Rramatha N 
Bose which show that the Imperial Civil service included only 21 
Indians out of 939 members The British civilians, in fact, come to 
form a close and jealously race conscious caste isolated from the 
hfe of the country in station clubs from which Indians were often 
excluded ’ and tending to resent anything implying an equal comrade 
ship'between themselves and the prople whom, according to their 


• I know of one instance in wbkb nn Indian member of the ICS now 
wvipjinR a disUnguahed position weened what was practically nn order 
from hl» ch ef lo sUnd for mcmbrrdilp of a fanioUR club He was black^llrd 
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lights, they ruled ^Mth such inflexible conscientiousness This was 
scry different from vhat had obtained under the best Mahommedan 
rulers of India, and cspeciallj under Akbar, who had cmplojcd 
Hindus m the highest posts of state, and who had numbered among 
his most trusted counsellors such men os the wise and witt} Hajnh 
Bifbal 

Jt was c\ea dif/erent tram what bad obtained before the Mutiny, 
for then not only was there no shadow of Cawnporc to darken 
sympathy, but Englishmen had lived their Iises in India and come 
to look upon it as a second home Now, however, after the coming 
of the steamship and the cutting of the Suez Canal had so immensely 
shortened both the time and cost of a joumej to England, leave became 
a matter of every few j ears, and affection had no time to strike roots 
m the country Mith the development of the Hill Stations, India 
became an agreeable place of habitation for English womenfolk, 
and there was now little temptation to form irregular connections 
and even marriages with Indians Not the least serious feature of the 
sjstem from an Indian point of view, was the fact that, aecordmg to 
a Parliamentary return in 1802, again quoted b> Mr Bose, nearly 
one fifth of the whole revenue of India vrent into the pockets of 
Europeans, all of whose savings and no *maU part of whose current 
expenses went to England and were a continual drom of the resources 
of a desperately poor communitj An unfriendly critic might have 
said that if England had insisted on bringing her civilization to 
India she had made an uncommonly good thing out of the 
transaction 

One notable effect of the new sjstem of education ui India was 
to create the beginnings of an Indian intelligentsia The mere fact 
that the whole bias was towards Anglicization had at last the effect 
of turning young Indians from their own aristocratic and caste 
dominated traditions to half comprehended ideals of tVestern 
democracy It was impossible to introduce the most quick witted 
people in the world to such doctrines as ‘ Taxation without consent 
IS tyranny ’ , Hedress of grievances must precede supply ’ and so 
forth without the certainty of having them applied in a sense that 
the teacher might not have bargained for, and when such sentiments 
Were broadcasted as 

This England never did nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror 

it was difficult to explain that what was sauce for the English goose 
might be rank poison for the Indian gander Another factor was 
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also making for the rise of an Indian patriotism Tlie opening up 
of the countr} bj raihvajs, telegraphs, post and neisspapcrs had knit 
India together as nc\cr before m the course of her historv And not 
least important was the fact that England had supplied her with a 
common language for political purposes The new knouledgc, it is 
true, had onl> spread to a small minoritj, the neu spirit to one still 
smaller, but the sast inert lump of the Indian population might ulti 
mately be leasened by this new Ica\cn of Westernization 

Meanwhile a struggle was going on none the less critical because 
few marked it It was a question whether an emancipated India, 
if such a dream could e%er come to pass, would not find that the 
civilization handed down to her from remote ages had been lost 
beyond rccovcrj Many of the new type of educated Indians desired 
nothing belter than to model themselves on the pattern of the West 
hen the whole of the immense influence w lelded by the government 
w as exerted on behalf of Westernization, the danger w as great indeed 
In architecture, for example, the noble traditions of Hindustan, 
modified to a greater or less extent by Saracenic influence, ivcre 
Ignorantly set aside, tlie barbarous practice of copy mg to sty Ic became 
officially df ngveur, gifted young men had to learn how to put up 
sham Classic and tinsel Gothic, or go without the patronage of the 
sahibs To obtain skilled government employment of any sort, 
it was m fact necessary to have a prescribed smattering of English 
education which, being an imported product, was apt to be regarded 
as a mere means of passing examinations and was mugged up *’ 
by the mnemonic “ stunts ” of obscure coaches in the bazaars 

There was then on the one hand this unnatural and unsatisfied 
desire to make Indians into Englishmen and on the other the v ast, 
stagnant sea of Brahman conscrv atism And yet the true Renaissance 
of India of which Ram Mohun Rai had laid the foundations was 
gathering strength m spite of difficulties that threatened to obscure 
its original aim The career of his owm Brahma Soma] was, as far as 
numbers and unity were concerned, somewhat disheartening The 
ideal of advancing from Hinduism to a universal religion, in w hich 
Christian and Moslem, Buddhist and Confucian, would join without 
the sacrifice of anything essentia), was too splendid a dream to meet 
the demands of Indians to whom their Vedic tradition was something 
superior in kind to all other &iths and scriptures They could not 
quite sacrifice the faith of a people to find it reborn m the faith of 
mankind 

The man who represented the most advanced wing of the Somaj 
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The West ih tiie Far East 

One gre-\t Eastern ciMbzatjon had now become, opp'ircntl> 
in permanence, a field to be exploited bj Western capital But this 
vas b} no means enough to satisfj the insatiable hunger for markets^ 
China and Japan had asked nothing better than to remain barm- 
lessh «itlim their own borders and lue the life that seemed to them 
in cver> mx more desirable than the fesered industrialism of uhich 
thej knen only by vague rumour Tlie> produced all they anted 
for their own needs, and they feared, not altogether without reason, 
that the ad\ antages of traffic w ith the West w ould be dearly bought 
When George III had approached the Chinese Emperor with a xiew 
to the opening of diplomatic relations he had recei\ ed a magnificent 
snub Such trade as there was with China had to be carried on by 
M cstem merchants on the footing of barbarians, in humble contact 
with a superior civilization Japan, which two centuries pre\iously 
had found contact with Christianity on the make extremel> distasteful, 
had purged herself of the nuisance and kept herself to herself ei er 
since 

The natural remedy for the humiliating conditions insisted on 
by the Chinese would have been to withdraw our custom But this 
would bj no means suit our book, especially when we happened to be 
strong enough to blow open any gate that might be closed against us 
The Chmese had the first taste of our methods at Canton, to which 
we were bringing the blessings of our civibzation m the shape, 
pTmcipaU>, of opium It is only fair to state that this trade was by 
no means froivned upon by the local mandarins, who contrived to 
make an exceedinglj good thing out of it The Chinese w ere no doubt 
arrogant and discourteous to the last degree, and when, on the 
lapse of John Company’s monopoly m 1833, trade became open to all 
British subjects, they insisted on treating our representatis e. Lord 
Napier, with the most humiliating assumption of superiority The 
unsentimental Duke of Wellington, who sersed a brief term at the 
Foreign Office under Peel s short mmistry m 1834, and had, when 
commanding in the Peninsula, made no difficulties about gomg down 
on his knees to a Spanish grandee who had insisted on this'mode of 
address, was stohdlj unmoved at the idea of his lordship having been 
called a batbatiati dog Palmerston, however, had different ideas 
and in 1839 the seizure of some opium by the Chmese followed b> 
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outrages on British traders resulted in our attaeJiing the Chinese, 
who were quite helpless against us, and ultimately m our appropriating 
the fine port and na\ al base of Hong Kong, besides forcing the Chinese 
to open five ports to our trade 

Our next war, which started in 1856, was almost wholly 
indefensible from any point of view except that of might being right 
and business the highest morality The original excuse was that the 
Chinese governor of Canton had arrested some of his fellow country 
men on a charge of piracy, these men being at the time under the 
protection of the British flag The Chinese go\ ernor seems to has c 
acted with dignity and moderation, but Lord Palmerston was Prime 
Minister, and the Chinese were quite weak enough to warrant the 
full assertion of the “ Cn is Romanus ” doctrine Accordingly 
Governor Leh’s arguments were simpl> ignored, or ratlier met with 
the counter argument of shot and shell By this time other powers 
had come to feel that the business of exploiting China ought not to 
be a British monopoly, and that the imtched Celestials must now be 
forced to open their doors m good earnest Accordingly the French 
joined in with us, and ultimately the Americans and the Russians, 
and after a good many Chmese had been made an end of, the path was 
cleared for civilization by the burning and looting of the Emperor’s 
Summer Palace, “ a building whose artistic value,” as Mr Bertrand 
Russell drily remarks ‘ must have been about equal to that of 
Saint Mark s m Venice and much greater than that of Rheims 
Cathedral " ‘ It is only fair, however, to add that this palace had 
witnessed the torture of Some prisoners who had been captured 
under circumstances of gross treachery It was on this question of 
bullying China that Lord Palmerston’s government was defeated m 
the Commons in 1857, after a memorable debate in which Lord John 
Russell ^ entured to say that we had heard too much of late of the 
prestige of England ‘ We used,” he added, ” to hear of the character, 
of the reputation, of the honour of England ” But the old Premier 
knew enough of the middle class to be confident that, provided 
prestige could be attained at the expense of a thorouglily weak 
opponent character, reputation and honour might go by the board 
He therefore appealed, not m \am, to the constituencies 

It must be remarked that one of the results of this polic\ of forcing 
open the door to European trade was to take awaj from the Chinese 
the tight enjojed by e%cry sovereign state of regulating its own tariff 
The goods that came m at the treaty ports did so at a fixed and low 
‘ The Pro! lem of China by iMrlrancl Ilmwll |i 5 » 
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lantf, which the Chinese gQ\emment had no po«cr to raise Wien 
internal taxes \\crc imposed, Cutopeaii goods acre allowed to ps} 
a fixed rate that ga%e them an ndsantage o\cr Chinese goods No 
matter hoi\ desperately the go\cVnnient was pressed for revenue, 
the} had to find some other resource— sometimes m the form of 
hampering export duties — or go uithout Thus the s}stcm of com 
pulsorj exploitation uhich Britain applied to India uas imposed 
b} Europe upon China in a modified form called " The Open Door ” 
In tins connection v\c mav perhaps quote a remark oC Sir Bertrand 
Russell’s, “ If }ou lived in a town where the burglars had obtained 
possession of the Toun Council the} would ver> likely insist upon 
the pohc} of the Open Boor, but }ou might not consider it wholly 
satisfactorv Such is China’s situation among the Great Powers * 
The business of forcing the door open m artistic and feudal 
Japan was first undertaken — iromcally enough m the light of sub 
sequent developments— by America though the other white powers 
were quick to join in the forcing of Ihcir economic attentions on a 
\ictim who might be presumed to be more quaml and helpless even 
than her neighbour China- But there is a dillerence between the 
Chinese and Japanese spirit which is best expressed b} the contrast 
of treatment of the same subject b\ two of their respective artists 
The Chinese painting is of a sage crossing a river on a reed and 
impelling the reed— as j ou cannot but feel— by sheer quiet intensity 
of contemplation But m the Japanese picture, a sage is crossing 
not a river, but a storm swept sea crossing it not on a reed but on 
a sword in a tempest of determination beside wbicli the storm that 
whistles through his long hair and vihiskers seems feeble indeed 
t\iU power and not contemplation is the basis of the Japanese 
character, and this was evoked ns never before by the insolent 
intrusion of the foreigners 

But the Japanese, a race of fighters and patriots had no mind 
to be the mere passive victims of barbarian violence They had 
alreadv adopted one civ ilixation from China and now another had 
come into the field against which the first seemed helpless A 
philosophic standard of values was alien to the nature of a people 
who have produced many artists but few philosophers The \Sest 
might not have found ultimate truth or inward calm but it had 
undoubted!} attained power and tiiat was enough justification 
The Japanese did not hesitate With an adaptabihtj almost 
miraculous thev set themselves to scrap the grotesque and charming 
* Op at , p 56 
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feudal order hicli Gilbert cancatured w ith such humorous tolerance 
m The Mtlado They determined to take from the West e%erything 
she had to teach, constitutional, industrial and — abo^ c all — military 
Naj more, thej would beat the foreigner at Jus onn game Thej 
posjtnely welcomed intereoursc la a few brief jears the> bad 
scrapped the old order and were feverishly setting themsehes to 
acquire the power over material things that had already worked 
such strange transformation in the ^Vest It was as if Poo Bah 
had disappeared from the stage, effected a lightning transformation, 
and suddenlj re appeared m European uniform, armed with a machine 
gun, which he pointed at the audience, who were at first unable to 
grasp that this was not another of the fellow’s jokes But we are 
anticipating a. process that had barely begun m the sixties of the 
nineteenth century 


13 

Ireland — The Darkest Hour 

While we were thus enla^ng oxu jjower and responsibilities 
abroad, trouble was accumulating at the heart of the Empire ^Vhat 
Poland was to Europe, Ireland was to England, and when all was 
said that could be for the sternness of our necessity and the 
benev olence of our intentions, two facts emerged with more distinct 
ness than ei er during the course of the nineteenth century The first 
was that, except in the North East comer of Ireland, we were holding 
down by force a people whose national self consciousness was inflamed 
by an intense sense of wrong , the second, that under our rule Irela^jd 
did m fact become the most miserable land in Europe, a misery 
plainly reflected in the appalling statistics of her population, which 
was little short of halved m the yearsbetweenthe Black Famine of 1845 
and the end of the centurj 

During the period of middle class ascendancy m England, the 
Irish question had been more or less in abeyance in so far as the 
predominant Power was concerned And yet the cup of Ireland s 
miseries had been steadily fillmg and it was onlj a question of 
time, when England could be invited to partake of it For we must 
continue to bear m mind that Pitt’s Act of Union had created a 
■situation that must inevitably prove intolerable for England herself 
l\ith a Parliament m which power alternates between two jealously 
competing parties, it is obvious that s compact body of four score 
or more members, that knows its own mmd, can sooner or later 
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hold the balance of power, and dictate its own terms as the pnee 
of Its support And wth the continuous democratizing of our 
institutions the time would sooner or later come when the national 
sentiment of a pmelicaU) unanimous people would succeed in 
returning an Irish patriot forever> Irish constituent 

There is another aspect of > nglsnd s relations with Ireland to be 
considered The conquest was not onlj political hut — what hit the 
aserage Irishman a great deal harder — economic The compplsorv 
opening under the Union of her ports to English competition had 
almost Wiped out Ireland s rranufaclurcs except m the North East 
and the Celtic Insh had become more than cser an agncultuml 
population Ining m a state of frightful destitution on a few pence a 
da>, sometimes subsisting on indk and potatoes sometimes on 
potatoes without milk, and reduced in large part to the trade of 
begging during the slack seasons This miserable peasantry competed 
dcspcratelv among themseUcs for land a fnet of which the landlords, 
a class largely and increasingly alien to them in race and religion 
took adiontage to force up rents to the most extortionate rntes 
These landlords could not plead the justification of the Lngltsh 
common enclosers of the preceding centur) that lhe> luid sunk 
capital in the land and improsed cultivation They were mostly 
simple parasites who rack rcnteij the people and took the proceeds 
across the Channel steadily draining the country of its wealth The 
lot of a poor man was hopeless beyond belief Let him improve his 
holding and on the expiry of his lease the rent would be put up more 
than in proportion and he would probably be turned out to stars c 
or, not improbably to take the hfe of his successor What was most 
fatal of all the Irish like nearly all people living on the aerge of 
destitution indulge 1 without stint m the only pleasure life afforded 
them and bred children in reckless profusion ItTien one considers 
that the population wa» increasing by millions and that it was 
dependent for bare life on the potato a root notoriously liable to 
epidemic disease it ought to have been obvious towards what sort 
of a catastrophe Ireland was rushing 

One lesson England seemed determined on leachmg If there was 
to be any remedy for so tcmble b stale of things Ireland must win 
it by her own strong arm It was by the threat of rebellion that she 
had secured the Catholic Emancioation that no considerations of 
honour could wring from England at the time of the Union It is 
true that by a piece of clever finesse the most awkward consequences 
of this measure had been at least postponed With the ostensible 
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object of bringing Irisli into line with LnglKb practice, the property 
qualification for a \oto was tncrrascd tenfold, and in spite of the fact 
that goa ernment posts w ere now legally open to Catliohcs, sufRcicntlj 
good care was taken that only a\ery few of them should be appointed 
But at least the Liberator O’Connell was m Parliament wath a fair 
“ Tall ” of followers, trying bis best, in the years follow ing the Reform 
Ri/1 to sfrif.e uji a irorting alliance mtfi the all powerful ir/ii^ 

Jleanwhile England was trying to deal with the troubles of her 
sister island aftei her usual fashion of prescribing pills of somewhat 
dubious composition for the cure of an earthquake Under Tory 
auspices a system of education, universal but not compulsory, was 
set up, but one carefully calculated to stamp out, if tliat w ere possible, 
any spark of national feeling in Irish bosoms In some schools we 
c\en went so far ns to adopt a method subsequently tried with 
less success by the Prussians on Poland, and flog the already fast 
disappearing native language from the lips of school children We 
also set up a poor law, but scrapped a constructive scheme for finding 
useful employment for the multitudes of destitute who drifted about 
the country, because some oflicial person, who found time to spend a 
fortnight m the country, came to the conclusion that it would be 
better to dot it with workhouse Bastilles on the good old English 
model The municipal corporations were, after much chopping and 
changing, given a form of self government on e £10 franchise, and 
reduced m the process to ten 

Meanwhile the Irish people had shown that they had not forgotten 
the sort of argument to which England was most amenable Of ill 
Irish grievances the most liumiliating, though not the most severe. 
Was the tribute tliat was wrung from them, in the form of tithe, 
for the support of a Church which was m tlieir eyes, not only foreign 
but heretical In 3830 began what was known as the Tithe Bar, 
payment was refused all over the country, and dangerous npts took 
place It soon became evident that the cost of collecting tlie tithes 
Would greatly exceed the proceeds of the collection After various 
attempts by force and half measures to end what had become an 
impossible situation the government gave in to the extent of having 
the tithes commuted It must have been obvious, even thus early, 
that the methods that had proved successful against a tribute to 
Protestantism might some day be applied to defeat the tribute to 
the landlords, which was called rent 

O Connell s next task, after having secured Catholic Emancipation, 
Was to press on to the goal to which all Cdtie Ireland was now looking, 
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the repeal of the hated Umon If he hod had an> hopes of obtaining 
support m the English ParhamentJ he vas soon undeceised, for it 
transpired that the Wiigs were as sohd against Repeal as the Tories 
For some lime the “ Liberator ” pursued a Fabian policj of supporting 
the Whigs for the little he could get, but SMth the opening of the 
forties he fell back upon the methods of popular agitation that had 
proved so successful m 1829 A tremendous enthusiasm was aroused 
from end to end of the island, enormous mass meetings were swayed 
0 Connell’s eloquence, a repeal rent ” provided funds for the 
campaign, and it might not have seemed «ndul> sanguine to forecast 
that Peel and Wellington who, in 1641, came into power, would 
yield, as they had yielded before, rather than face a xcbelhon in which 
the lojaltj of the Crown forces, of whom a large proportion were 
Irish, might bqdangerously undermined But on this issue the govern- 
ment, one of the strongest of the century, was determined to fight 
rather than jield, and the old Duke was quite prepared to buckle 
on his sword and have it out with the Irish, who had furnished the 
flower of his Peninsular armies 0 Connell had used the most violent 
language, and plainly threatened to meet force with force, but he 
was really blufllng, and this time it was evident that the bluff would 
be called Ireland was m no state to w ithstand the w calth and man 
power of Britain and O’Connell was never more of a patriot than 
when he decided to draw back and save his countrymen from a 
repetition of ’98 

But the leader who works up his men to ittackmg pitch and then 
sounds the retreat, is not apt to be sympathetically judged, and the 
power of the big lovable, devout, and yet coarse grained O Connell 
was fatallj weakened A new generation of Irishmen was growing 
up to whom the "Liberator's” shrmkiitg from the use of force was 
nothing less than treason, and a party of high soulcd, visionary, and 
bn liantlj gifted men was now form ng under the title of Young 
Ireland It was fhellomantic impulse, which, \yorking up for the 
reiolutions of 1848, was beginning to be felt in Ireland, as it was 
m France and Italy and Central Europe 

Romance was no new thingm the Ireland of the forties Ever since 
the ’98 rebellion a patriotism had been astir of a wistful tenderness 
thvt had fastened on to thoughts of Ireland as of a poor old woman, 
the " Shan Van Vocht ” Th^' song bearing this name dates from 
Hoche’s abortive effort to land a French army m Ireland m 1796, 
and the " Shan Van Vocht’s ” call to her sons to make themselves 
free from the centre to the sea Even more poignant is that song 
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of Its song Ireland is now the poor old mother, now the bcoutifu! 
young Queen 

‘ I could scale the Wue air, 

I could plough the high hilh, 

0, I could kneel all night In prajer, 

To heal jour man> ‘lU I 
And one beam) smile from jou 
ould float like light bet« ten 
>Iy tods and me, tny own, n\> true. 

My dark llosalecn ! ** 

Men of this spmt t\ete not likely to count the odds, nor to let anv 
considerations of prudence curb their ardour. The> soon broke 
away from the old “Liberator”, with liis lawyer's caution and his 
genuine horror of bloodshed The Church, w hose pow er had organized 
the national movement m fovour of emancipation, shrank from 
anything that smacked of revolution Young Ireland was m a 
minoTity even in Ireland, and not vrhoHy at one m its own ranks 
There were some, including Mitchel, a nTiter of beautiful prose, 
and Meagher “ of the sword ”, an intransigent rebel, for whom even 
TheiJation was too mild and Laodicean The Romantic spmt working 
on the Celtic temperament was not likely to produce solid political 
results It was perhaps unwise for them to immolate themselves 
for their Dark Rosaleen, instead of setting to work to provide her 
with a comfortable home— but it is the unwisdom that sacrifices its 
mortal all for one immortal hour, and counts its all well lost 

A disaster was now approaching Ireland of such awful complete 
ness as to put ever> other consideration, even patriotism, into the 
shade Across Europe passed a plague that attracted comparativ ely 
Uttle attention till it got to Ireland, where it proved a scourge 
comparable to the Black Death m the fourteenth century This 
disease smote not man but the potato For years these roots were 
bli»htcd.and blackened— the cr^p. which vyas.all.tbak.stoodJbetjEecn 
the teeming and destitute Irish peasantry and actual starvation, failed 
And so they dropped down and died, many of them from starvation 
pure and simple, more from the diseases that famme brings in its 
tram Some of them were dropped uncofiined into common graves, 
some lay unbuned m the fields and by the wayside, to be crunched 
b> dogs, or the poor, famished pigs whose ravenous hunger could not 
distinguish between the dymg and the dead “ A calm, still horror,” 
wrote Mitchel, “ was over the land You stood m the presence 
of a dread, silent, vast dissolution An unseen rum was creeping 
round you It seemed as if the ontmo mundt, the soul of the 
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tliem through the trouble, but the more usual ua> was to dcn> them 
the luxury of stamng m their own cabins E\ictJons of fnmjhci 
mn into tens of thousands, the wretched creatures s\crc flung 
out to die in the open 

Words cannot pamt and imagination cannot conceisc the full 
tragedy of this time O Connell himself, m despair of helping his 
people, set forth on a last pilgrimage to Home, hut when he reached 
Genoa Ins great heart broke, and ns the ship bearing home his body 
sailed into port, it »as greeted by the wads of emigrants who were 
fleeing from the charnel house that had been their motherland The 
great exodus from Ireland had begun that was to continue for the 
remainder of the century Packed in fetid and feser stricken spaces, 
amid horrors comparable to those of the middle passage, they were 
shipped across the Atlantic, dying all the way and continuing to die 
of want and disease before they could be absorbed into the populations 
of their new homes Some Englishmen had the heart actually to 
exult o\er this process which would, it was fondly predicted, render 
a Celt on the banks of the Shannon as rare a sight as a Red Indian 
on those of the Hudson The Times ^uite frankly announced that 
al last England liad Ireland at her mercy and could do with her os 
she pleased But Irish nationabty was not so easily to be disposed of 
The ma 3 ority of the emigrants had gone to the United States, to be 
away from the detested Union Jack, but they kept their lose for 
Ireland, and a bunung, never dormant hatred of England The 
natural basis of our foreign policy was undermined by the estrange 
ment between the two Anglo Saxon powers an element of active 
disloyally was introduced into the colonies in England itself there 
was added to the electorate an incalculable proportion that sought 
not the good but the harm of the community 

W hen a people is d\ ing for lack of food it has no strength for 
revolutionary activities The Irish leaders were non as always, 
at variance among themselves The O Connellites deprecated violence, 
the Church regarded the visitation as the act of God even loung 

Ireland had no clear programme An insurrection was attempted 

it fizzled out bloodlessly , amid ridicule, in Smith 0 Bnen’s potato 
patch The militant chiefs were soon laid by the heels, and s^nt olf 
as common convicts to servelong terms of imprisonment, which, after 
a period of years were, with contemptuous good nature remitted 
Helpless and hopeless, Ireland sank down to the apathy of utter 
wretchedness 

The most important development of the Young Ireland 
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land «as faint and dying and that the faintness and the death 
had crept into all things of heaven and earth " 

And >et all this time, Ireland, if denuded of potatoes, was bursting 
with corn That harvest had been unusually good, and there was 
enough of a better food than the potato to keep alive and healthy 
the whole of her population But the corn was earned past the dead 
and the dying m great waggons to the coast, there to be shipped for 
the benefit of Lnglish and other foreigners who could afford to pay 
for it Even the unfree Irish Parliaments of the eiglitecnth centurj 
had stopped corn going out of the country in famuie time, but the 
Parliament of Westminster would hear of no such thing They had 
their own people to consider , it was the leanest time of the hungry 
forties, and to have stopped Irish com coming into England might 
have relieved distress there at the price of intensifying it at home 
It w ould have been almost too much to expect of any national assembly 
not to have put number one first 

There was no deliberate cruelt) or callousness among the English 
people, nor even among the politicians O Connell himself testified 
to the good feeling both m and out of Parliament ‘ I am afraid,” he 
said, ” of not finding words sufficient to express mj strong and lively 
sense of English humanity ” Englishmen, of all classes were genuinely 
shocked and anxious to help Pursestrings were frcel> loosened, 
Peel himself sacrificed his government and party to free imports 
because as Wellington put it, rotten potatoes had put Peel in his 
damned fright But stupidity can be more cruel than cruelly itself, 
and the Whig government of Lo^d John Russell, that succeeded Peel, 
was pedaiiticall) wedded to the dogma of the “classic" political 
economj They refused to allow the ships of the navy to take corn 
to Ireland because it was better to let men starve than iiiterfen. 
with ‘the legitimate interests of shipowners” They set up relief 
works, but instead of sciciitificaily developing the resources of the 
country, they made them of carelully calculated uselessness — roads 
that led nowwJierc — because competition must not be interfered 
with Worst of all, they refused to give relief to anyone who had 
so much us u <iuartcr of an nerc of land This ingenious provision 
offered nu/st of the jxas-intrv tlie rfioice bet««een eviction and 
starvation No wonder a frequent verdict of coroners’ juries was one 
of w ilful murder against Lord John Russell 

Ihe landlords, themselves des|HrateIv hard pressed hj the alipust 
complete failure of rents, hail their own vvaj of ilcaling with the 
situation A few of them, it is true, lived with tl • ir proplt and saw 
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lhei« through the trouble, but the more usinl uaj was to dcn> tltcm 
tlie luxury of staning in their oun cabins Esictions of famihcs 
ran into tens of thousands, the stretched creatures were flung 
out to the m the open 

^^or(ls cannot paint and iroagmation cannot conceive the full 
traml) of this time O'Connell himself, in despair of helping his 
people, set forth on a last pilgrimage to Rome, but n hen he reached 
Genoa his great heart broke, and as the sliip bearing home lus bodj 
sailed into port, it uas greeted bj the wails of emigrants who were 
fleeing from the charnel house that had been their motherland The 
great exodus from Ireland had begun that was to continue for the 
remainder of the centurj Packed m fetid and fever stricken spaces, 
amid horrors comparable to those of the middle passage, thej were 
shipped across the Atlantic, dying all the way and continuing to die 
of want and disease before thej could be absorbed into the populations 
of their new homes Some Englishmen had the heart actually to 
exult over this process, which would, it was fondly predicted, render 
a Celt on the banks of the Shannon as rare a sight as a Red Indian 
on tliose of the Hudson The Ttmes ^uitc fronkly announced that 
at last England bad Ireland at her merej and could do with her as 
she pleased But Irish nationaht> was not so easily to be disposed of 
The majority of the emigrants had gone to the United States, to be 
awaj from the detested Union Jack, but they kept their love for 
Ireland, and a bunang, never dormant hatred of England The 
natural basis of our foreign policy was undermined b> the Dstraiige 
ment between the two Anglo Saxon powers , an element of active 
disloyalt> w as introduced into the colonics , m England itself there 
was added to the electorate an incalculable proportion tliat sought 
not the good but the harm of the community 

tthen a people is dvmg for lack of food, it has no strength for 
revolutionary activnties The Irish leaders were now, as always, 
at V arianee among themselv cs The O’Connellites deprecated violence, 
the Church regarded the visitation as the act of God, even Young 
Irehnd had no clear programme An insurrection was attempted — 
It fizzled out bloodlessly, amid ridicule, irv Smith O Bnen’s jiotato 
patch The militant chiefs were soon laid b> the heels, and se^nt off, 
as common conv lets, to servelong terms of imprisonment, which, after 
a period of jears, were, with contemptuous good nature remitted 
Helpless and hopeless, Ireland sank down to the apathy of utter 
wretchedness 

The most important development of the Young Ireland 
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movement had been the doctnne propounded by the hunchback 
revolutionary, James Fmtan Lalor, who, despairing of an open appeal 
to arms, counselled Irishmen to direct all their energies towards 
making the position of the landlords impossible The Insh people, 
he maintained, had an indefeasible right to their land " Thc> or w e,” 
he said of the landlords, ** must quit this island ” These men had 
grown fat on the export of the com which might has e fed the people, 
“ hating and hated an outcast and rufrianl> horde . tjTnnts 
and traitors ha^ c thej ever been to us and ours ” Such were the 
bitter feelings engendered by this bitter time Lalor was arrested in 
1840, and soon let out to die, but m 1848 a Tenants' League had been 
formed, the precursor of the Land League of thirtv jears later 

14 

The CRUsrauNO or Ortwodoxv 

Tlie jear 1848 marks, on the Continent of Europe, the decline 
of the Romantic and essentially bourgeois Liberalism that had been 
dominant, at least as an ideal, eser since the Julv days of 1830 Rut 
m England, so firmly rooted was the middle>class ascendency, and 
so prosperous became the country under its auspices, that the great 
wase of resolutions, followed by the trough of reaction, searcels 
produced more than a slight rufliing of the surface in the safe harlMtir 
of the British Constitution Neier, to all outward appearance had 
a more stable and sclf-conhdcnt emhzalion e\ cr existeil than that 
of Victonan England, one that so perfectly comhmctl the elements 
of permanence and progress, one that more obiiously yustified the 
$clf*complaecncy that was among the most conspicuous qualities of 
the Fnghshninn of the fifties 

Yet esen now it was not sinmarkwl that the inlrllcclua! and 
spiritual foundations of this Imposing stnirture were insufR-ient to 
bear it Tlirre was no lime when the complacmey of the age with 
itself could be sai 1 to base mastered Its leading spirits Carls le was 
in frantic resolt against Uir " pig j liilosoj hs ” Ur saw excrywherr 
tnxmiplianl. to Newman and llw Traetanans the Bwmderrs fcf 
Ijljrral ideas signifiesl the Alfommation of Desolation , Di'raeh 
taw llw country falalls ilisidrd Into two nations of Jnxts and 
base nots , esen Tennxton't respeetal le oj timlim is rnsrretl I v tonw 
ttnxngrh jamng notes— in 7»eliley Hell tor {nstanee 1 1* s-umo 
of progress fairs for an unewss moment Into *n tlief if a slfi«K 
ttarrmg population outrunning I’s nwans tf sul/sitlenor an I la'ef 
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the opening C'lnto of A/rtinJ contains an attaclv on capitalist 
cniliration. with its swindling, its o^crcrowthng its “Timour- 
Mamiwou gnnmng on a pile of children’s bones **, which might ha^c 
passed muster with Karl Marc himself 

These, however, ma> fairly be classed ns rebels, and Tenn>son 
and Disrach as fitful and not wholly consinced rebels, against the 
prevailing optimism of their time And >ct the almost boundless 
complacency that attained its xemth m the fifties was based upon 
a svstem of compromises, bom of n distaste for driving any line of 
inquiry too far below the surface An acceptance of appearances, 
even m the realms of thought, formed part of the strange decency 
of those days 

Nowhere was this characteristic avoidance of fundamentals more 
apparent than in the sphere of formal religion To all outward 
appearance, England was a conspicuously Christian country The 
scepticism that had honeycombed her intelligentsia of the eighteenth 
century was, to all seeming, completely superseded Infidelity bad 
ceased to be fashionable or even very respectable among the upper 
elass So firmly entrenched was orthodox dogma that it was dilTicult 
so much as- to publish a book that m any way conflicted with it 
Samuel Butler, m his posthumous nov el, The 11 aij of All FUsh, 
savs of this period, ‘ It must be remembered that the year 1858 was 
the last of a term during which the peace of the Church of England 
was singularly unbroken Between 1844 V'hcn VesUgCs of Creation 
appeared, and 1659, when Essays and Rnneics marked the- com 
mencement oS that storm which raged until many years afterwards 
there was not a single book published m England that caused serious 
commotion within the bosom of the Church Perhaps Buckle’s 
History of Ctitlizalion and Mill’s Liberty were the most alarming, 
but neither of them reached the substratum of the reading public 
The Ev angelical movement had become almost a matter of ancient 
history Tractarianism had subsided into a tenth day’s wonder , 
itwasatvsork but it was not noisy The Vestiges’ were forgotten 
the Catholic aggression scare had lost its terrors the 
Crimean war was the one engrossing subject, to be followed 
by the Indian Mutinv and the Tronco Austrian war These great 
events turned men’s minds from speculative subjects and there 
was no enemy to the faith which could arouse even a languid interest 
At no time probably since the beginning of the century could an 
ordinary observer have detected less sign of coming disturbance ” 
And yet this ^<n dtsani Chnstianity of the Victorians bore about 
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the same relation to that which hod given birth to the Franciscan 
movement or the Gothic cathedrals as the romantic heroes of 
Sir Walter Scott bore to the real knights and barons of the Middle 
Ages TheVictorianswerclessrowdy.moredignified more — «ecannot 
help repeating tlie word — respectable than the contemporaries of 
Hugh of Lincoln and Thomas i Becket Archbishop Sumner or 
Longlcy would not have been m the least likely to settle a point of 
precedence bj sitting down m the lap of his colleague of York Anj 
thing like the scriptural horseplay of the old mysteries would have 
invited the attentions of the police The Chnstianitj of the Victorian 
bourgeois was in fact, a cautious and Bowdlerized imitation of what 
had obtained m the age of real faith As for its having any part 
or lot with the teaching of Christ the idea is too blasphemouslv 
absurd for present day discussion 

By their fruits je shall know them, and the fruits of early 
Victorian Christianity are manifest There was certainly a notable 
revival of religious art in all its branches from church building to 
the carving of lecterns and the embroidery of altar clotlis A perfect 
epidemic of Gothic swept o\er the land especnlly after the writings 
of John Buskin had inspired a passion for that style Ruskm himself 
was a typical Victorian in his immense energy and his uncertain 
intellectual grasp which caused him to see the quintessence of Gotliic 
not m its native North but m Italy, where it was always an alien 
and artihcial product 

It was in the rapidly expanding suburbs of London and other 
great towns that 1 ictorian Gothic found its most conspicuous 
expression E%erjw^here arose tall tapering spires surmounting 
churches with lancet or decorated windows and whatever of the 
medieval it was possible to reproduce The attempt was about 85 
hopeful as that of a chemist who should try to create a man by 
chemical synthesis Of what use was it to copy the style when the 
life that had formed the style was no more ? And yet this bastard 
and devitalized Gothic was as true an expression of ^ ictoriau 
Chnstianitv as Bishop Jocelins \^est Iront of Mells had been of 
medicv al 

The V cry manifoldncss of religious activity is enough to si ow that 
some spirit w as at w ork The \ ictorian j oung lady, for all her ringlets 
and swoonings put ns much energy into her religion and a good 
deal more concentration than her great granddaughters devote to the 
ritual of dancing el ill and golf links TIjc daughters of country 
houses were not mfrcqucntlv aedulous ecclesiastical craflswomcn — 
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ws know one instance ot a chiireh window ImMng been stained, 
not discreditably, bj three such sisters The Victorian Jcho\oh was 
suTiciently real to the Victorian paterfamilias to warrant IIis daj 
being made into one of pain in order to appease Him Religion, 
of a sort, w as a V erj serious affair w ilU the as erage V ictonan. 

But the uncompromising purpose, the rutlilcssness of aspiration 
that informed the old Gothic w ere alien, if not shocking to the as erage 
\ ictornn He ssanted something safe and eomfortablj emotional, 
something w ith the romance but n ithout the ramicss of mcdies alism 
Gothic, svith its emphasis on the emotional and its asoidonce of the 
intellectuual factor, exactly suited his needs — up to a point But 
the exuberance, the tamelcssness, the downright and unromaiitic 
sincerit} of the old builders and craftsmen were not to be recaptured 
So far, m fact, were the Victorians from desiring an> true return to 
the genuine Gothic spirit, that they fell upon the relics of the Middle 
Ages with an obscene fury of restoration that pTO\ed c%cn more 
destructive than the sincere indifference of the eighteenth century 
It was during the thirties that the beautiful Norman tower at the 
North Bestem end of Canterbury Cathedral was destroyed, m order 
to make way for one copied correctly from its companion In the 
forties the mama was at its height This was the time when Dean 
Tenkins, of Wells, did his considerable best to effect the rum of the 
interior, wherein, by an act of poetic justice, he reposes beneath a 
tomb of unexampled hideousnoss ^ Scarcely an ancient building of 
any note, but was subjected to the horrors of what the guidebooks 
know as ” a judicious restoration ” by the ine\ itable Sir Gilbert Scott 
If these things were wantonly done against the spirit of medieval 
Cliristianity in its existing relics, what could we expect when these 
frock coated Vandals tried their hands at creating buildings m the 
likeness of those they delighted to mar? In a \ery different sense from 
’whinhi ♦h&j 'ntceidadi, \H{ea *wirfK5> •uKvtr -^vtwress \o f ne “fning 
\ ictonan religion really was Those smug saints and young lady 
angels that advertise themselves in nightmare clamancy of yellow 
and \ennilion (as m one unbelieroble window m the South Aisle* 
at Gloucester) those details repealed ad xnfinxtxm by the employees 
of enterprising contractors, the general combination of the cheap 
With the unexceptionable, testify — if indeed stones and glass are 
capable of cry mg out— to the plight of a civilization which, m striving 
after the material world, is so perilously neglecting its oim soul 

Such a faith which, whatever name it chose to adopt, was reallv 
» And until very recently, a window to match 
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directed to nothing nobler than a compromise between a s<‘ntimental 
God and a practical Mammon, could not stand for very Jong, despite 
of appearances If Christianity was little more than a romantic 
veneer, science was at least desperately in earnest, science as the 
Victorians understood it, directed almost entirely to the knowledge and 
control of external nature AU along the line, not only in England, but 
throughout Western civiliiation, science was going on from strength 
to strength The time was now passing ivhen practical mechanics, 
like Watt and Stephenson, werC capable of revolutionary invention 
New energies were commg into play that could not be harnessed to 
the wheels of commerce without the abstruse calculations of trained 
mathematicians and physicists 

The utilization of water vapour by means of the steam engine, 
which had accomplished such miracles durmg the Industrial Reyolu 
tion, waS now coming to be recognized as a comparatively crude, 
primitive and wasteful method of commanding energy New forces 
were coming mto play, and in particular electricity, which demanded 
the utmost deUcacy of calculation When the Atlantic Cable was 
first laid, it required the mathematical genius of William Thomson, 
afterwards Lord Kelvin, to make it a working concern by solving 
the problem of retamed electricity In the forties, thanks largely 
to the researches of Joule, the whole science of energy and its trans 
formations was revolutionized and established on a permanent 
basis 

Chemistry was meanwhile steadily building on the foundations 
laid by Dalton, though the simplicity of his atomic law was giving 
way to an ordered complexity of relations, that appeared as first one 
and then another generalization was established by experiment 
The elucidation of organic chemistry, largely through the work of 
Liebig, brought chemistry to the aid of agriculture as well as of 
manufacture The chemist and physicist played constantly into 
each others hands All along the line earnest and self sacrificing 
men were thus cooperating m the quest for truth , and with the 
improvement of means of communication, this cooperation became 
more and more international 

Science, m despite of its fatally material bias during the nineteenth 
century, partook more of religious earnestness than any of the 
Churches or sects of that time, and the mformal brotherhood of its 
devotees — a true communion of the elect — gave promise of a world 
order fraught with more hope than the existing anarchy of nations 
and orthodoxies It was inevitable that the new demand for truth 
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should, before long, break through the partial monopoly of it claimed 
on behalf of revealed religion by its devotees 

For ■ahaleveT may be said about the ultimate tendencies or 
omissions of Victonan science, there is no doubt that Victonan 
Christianity was honeycombed with the crudest and most obvious 
matena*lism Its God uas no longer a spirit, but a magician, and a 
clumsj one at that— an author of Semitic legends on the tottering 
strength of uhich his godhead was supposed to stand or fall The 
bulwark of Anglican orthodoxy at this time was supplied by tlie 
apologetics of a certain deceased Mr Paley, who, having found a 
watch on a heath, and a certain complex harmony m both, deduced 
a sort of glorified watchmaker or heath maker in excelsis and thought 
it no blasphemy. One of this good roan’s works, a long, dry 
exposition of Chnst’s title to omnipotence on the ground of IIis 
having taken greater liberties with His own laws of nature than 
Simon Magus or Jannes and Jambtes, was supposed to be of so 
fortifying a nature to youthful faith that it received a kind of canomxa 
tion by the dons of Cambridge University, who prescribed it as a 
subject for the Little Go 

In no other country in Europe was such zeal displayed m defence 
of a literal interpretation of scripture, in no other country was there 
so steady a flow of apologetic literature as in England This was 
no doubt mainly due to the Low Church revival, with its rigid 
insistence upon the sanctity of the Hebrew Scriptures As that 
revival lost its first fervour of salvation, it tended to concentrate 
mote and more on the form and to roamtam its position not by 
spiritual enthusiasm, but the maintenance of taboos Having staked 
their faith upon a senes of doubtfully religious propositions, the 
apologists endeavoured, for some tune with success, to prohibit 
discussion of them Science was told to k*ep her hands off the Bible 
She might pursue her quest for truth provided she could make truth 
square with the Authorized Version and Archbishop Ussher’s 
chronology 

The purely physical and mathematical sciences might have gone 
on their way with comparatively bttle hindrance, though astronomy 
had always attracted a certam amount of covert suspicion, even m 
Protestant circles But Moses had not felt himself inspired with any 
decided opinion concerning the conservation of energy or the nature 
of the atom, and the obvious business value of such researches was 
a strong argument for tolerance Piety might frown on the quest for 
truth, but to interfere with iwofits would have tended as little to 
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n? jf tlie \ienr of mime country cJmrrJi Jind taken for fns 
text not Joiinli's wlmlc nor the To«cr of Unhcl, but ‘M\o<' unto 
\ou nch ", or one of tlio^e iineeonom>c outburst** about u-bosc JjteraJ 
inspiration, bj a tacit dcccncj, the less sau! tlic better 

Science, tbough sbe bad concentrated on the pb} steal out of all 
proportion to the Mtal, \\a% now cnulunll) makinp up the Iccwas 
Sbe was liepinumf' to take more interest m life, to find out nioreaJioul 
it, though she approached it from the pbvsicnl side, and her tcndcnc> 
»as to conccnimie on tt< foner and (tkiwt} et<[icet, to see to mm 
raliicr the son of mud than the father of God Looking back, we 
mas siMiabze the cigbtecnih cenlurj as an age of mitbcimtieil 
thought, dominated b> the genius of Newton, and the nineteenth 
ecnlurj as one whose dominant note is biologi, and irbose supreme 
genius Darwin Is it too bold a speculation that the twentieth 
centurj will sec an ciji/aJ deselopment in the field of nifiital snd 
spiritual knowledge ’ 

So long as the seicnecs that were to coalesce into biology could be 
kept to a static and unhutorical standpoint, no harm s>as to be 
apprehended hj the defenders of IIoJ> \Nr)t Palcj’s glorified 
svatchmaker svas assumed to be incapable of creoting a self acting 
universe , it was felt that he could not justify , or at an> rate prove 
his existence, w ithout constantly winding up the machmi.rj or taking 
ittopieccs Zoology and bolnnj s\ercsoconcci\edof,atthebeginnmg 
of the ccntur>, as to fit in with tins scheme Siiecics stood apart m 
absolute isolation The Rationalists, who certainly did not believe 
in the intenention of a Semitic God, eould find no serj plausible 
bridge between species, though the old soldier, Lamarck, had a theory 
of his own which did not find such general acceptance as the system 
of zoological statics formulated bj his counlrj man Cu^ ler There was 
n comfortable feeling that the burden of proof of an esolutionary 
doctrine laj on the misguided men who propounded it, and that this 
burden ei en Lamarck had failed to shoulder 

It was on the side of geology that the first breach was made 
in tlie orthodox stronghold The beginning of the century liad seen 
a theory highly appro* ed of m pious circles, that postulated a si.nes 
of complete catastrophes m the history of the globe, God haMng 
made several clean sweeps of life in order to make a fresh start 
Geologists w ere — with good reason, if they wanted either publication 
or a fair hearing — usually careful to preface their treatises by an 
assurance of their conformity with Semitic tradition 

This was too artificial a state of things to survive the insistenc' 
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of genius Already, to\sards the end of the eighteenth century, 
an English geologist, Hutton, had found the facts, which he so 
diligently accumulated, to point to the lupothesis of a continuous 
dc\elopment His Mens, howc\er, were expressed >Mth loo much 
obscuritv to carry the ueight they deserved But the year of liis 
death saw the birth of another geologist, Lycll, vs ho added to scientiAc 
genius the graces of literary style, and in the early thirties fairly 
knocked the bottom out of the theory of catastrophism It u as easy 
to see that evolution, if once it could be established in regard to the 
earth Itself, would in all probability equally apply to life upon the 
earth, and then the homb'e conclusion would follow of a blood 
relationship between men and animals Such a shock to the pillars 
of \ictoiian respectability might be attended with who knows whot 
untoward consequences to that imposing structure ' 

For a whole generation after the publication of Ly ell’s book 
the catastrophe hung fire, but the idea was being mooted Coleridge, 
immersed m rather cloudy metaphysics took alarm at the idea of 
an orang outang theologv, as he called it, the theory of a brute 
ancestry being to him, as it was to Carlyle, merely the assertion of 
a degraded philosophv of human nature, and not to be decided 
on grounds of fact In 1844 appeared VesUges of Crrnfion, by a certain 
Robert Chambers, who, with a yust fear of outraged bigotry, took 
elaborate precautions to conceal his name This book, though the 
scientific qualifications of its author were hardly equal to the task 
he had undertaken, created a great fluttering in orthodox dov ccotcs, 
witli its downright assertion of an evolutionary origin for plants and 
animals Even m the drawing rooms of society the topic was being 
mooted 

“ Ah * ” says a charming young lady m Disraeli’s Fniicrcd, “ that’s 
it we were fishes and I believe we shall be crows " 

■Jleani hile the defenders of the faith, clinging obstinately to their 
long and indefensible position, found it not only attacked but under 
mined Largely through the medium of Coleridge and Carlvle, 
German thought had come to exercise a considerable influence upon 
that of England, such of it, that is, as the English mmd was capable 
of assimilating for such abstruse cobvxebs of thought as those spun 
by Ilcgel certainly nev cr did nor never shall, find appreciation South 
of the Tweed hat Germany had to rnipart was a depth of thought, 

an catnertness, almost ruthless, m the quest for the tnith, the inner' 
most tnilh, and the ultimate truth It was in this spirit that a certain 
school of German critics had ventured to lay sacrilegious hands on 
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Holy Writ To Baur, the profundity of whose critical erudition 
could hardly be denied, not even the Gospels were sacred, or indeed 
authentic Such blasphemy of foreigners might be met with a 
conspiracy of silence, but it woula not forever be possible to conceal 
the fact that there was in the field an evolutionary theory to account, 
without any supernatural aid not only for life but also for revelation 

Nevertheless, as we have seen from Butler’s account, there was 
never so great an appearance ot outward security for establislied 
belief as in the fifties After all, it was possible to keep such heresies 
as those of the higher critics from tolerance in Church or universities, 
and on what orthodoxy had chosen to make the crucial question of 
the Mosaic account of creation, the evolutionary case had not yet 
been completely made out, and Lamarck’s theory of minute adapta 
tlons transmitted by heredity was not felt, even by unprejudiced 
critics, adequate by itself to account for the lacts Moses was still 
m possession, and until somebody e2»e could prove a better title, 
was likely to remain so Philosophers like Heroert Spencer, who « ere 
abeady working out a complete revolutionary cosmogony, were 
letting their intuition outrun proof, and were m fact jumping the 
claim 

The decisive importance of Charles Danvin’s Ongtn of Sptetes 
m 1859 Mas that it showed how, by natural selection it was possible 
to conceive of life evolving without the interference of Paley’s 
super watchmaker Darwin had first had this idea suggested to him 
by reading Malthus It struck bun that the upward progress of hfe 
might be accounted for by the fact of the world’s hung population 
continually outrunning its means ol subsistence, a process that would 
only permit of the best adapted types surviving and transmitting 
their qualities The operation of this process over an indefinite 
number of million years — and Darwin’s fneno Lyell had already put 
the case for such an antiquity of the earth — was, Darwin pJausibh 
maintained, sufficient to account for all the facts 

It is not of course pietended, at this distance of time, that Darwin’s 
explanation w as any more final than I^amarck’s, and Bergson’s taunt 
that Darwm had taught how to build houses by throwing stones 
IS something more than a mere epigram^ No doubt the idea of 
Natural Selection might have occuired, and m fact had occurred, 
to others without making any particular stir It was not Darwin’s 
having read Malthus any more than the apple falling on Newton’s 
head that effected s revolution in the worlds thought It was the 
fact that Darwin had read in the book of Nature, whieli if anjth)ng 
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IS justly entitled to be called that of dnioe rc\elation, ^Mth greater 
de\otion and patience and insight than anj of his contemporaries 
He \\as as indisputably the Iwiding naturalist of his generation as 
Sir Launcelot had been the head of all Christian Knights ^Vhate^ cr 
faults time may base disclosed m The Ongxn of Species, none of 
Darvan’s contemporanes ssas capable of meeting him on his onm 
ground Quite apart from the philosophical and religious repercussions 
of his doctrine, Darwm had opened a new epoch m the science and 
classification of biologj 

Victorian orthodoxy had receiscd a fatal blo^s , malenahst 
superstition, masking as religion, nos non pouerlcss to hold back 
the tide Onlj the j ear after The Ongin of Species, appeared a book 
compiled by seseral more or less liberal minded Churchmen and 
entitled Essays and Reviews Herein the doctnne of literal mspira 
tion was treated m the most cavalier fashion, and the floodgates were 
opened for the Higher Criticism Great was the uToth and 
consternation of the pious — the offenders were violently assailed, and 
to pass a fa\ ouroble review on the book was an act requiring con 
siderable courage Argument being found an inadequate mode 
of defence, recourse was had to persecution , two of the offenders 
were suspended from their benefices by an ecclesiastical court and 
put back by a secular one So great was the alarm that 11,000 of 
the clerg} — High and Iiow suspending their bitter hatred of each 
other in presence of a common danger — were induced by Dr Pusey 
to sign a manifesto m favour of Hell at its hottest and Holy Writ at 
its holiest It was another case of Mrs Partington’s broom A few 
years later no less a dignitary than a Bishop, tliough a colomal one, 
who liad been shamed by a Zulu convert out of claiming divme 
authority for the story of Noah’s Ark, published a searching criticism 
on the Pentateuch, was promptly excommunicated and depri\ed 
'ifi’nis’oene'iice’Dy'ms hkidrioiinop anh remstateli on appeal'to the 
courts 

Middle class orthodoxy was, in fact, breakmg doivn all along the 
line in the sixties Darwin had started an intellectual avalanche 
of a kind that he had ne\er anticipated nor desired Humble seeker 
as he was, wholly absorbed m his own science of biology, his grief 
was that so much bitterness should have been aroused m the peaceful 
realms of science But other men of science and liberal thought 
were more combative, and a long reign of triumphant bigotry had 
aroused an answermg spirit of bitterness Perhaps the foremost 
British biologist, next to Darwlr^ was Thomas Huxley, a thorough 
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Jolm Bull, «ho took upon himself Uie lolc, as he expressed it, of 
Dars' mS bulldog At, n meeting of the British Association at Oxford 
he administered an annihilating rebuke to the Bishop of Oxford, 
the famous “ Soapy Sam *’ \\ lUierforce, svlio, u ith a complete 
Ignorance of biology and ft strange disregard of good manners had 
presumed to make merry nt the expense of Dam in ond had tuittcd 
Huxley With the latter's presumably Simian ancestry 

The offcnsisehad now passed into the hands of the nationalists, 
and m fact there was no sm/ill danger of evolution itself becoming 
ft Sort of intellectual panacea for solving all sorts of problems to which 
Darwin, who was from first to lost a biologist, had never dreamed 
of apply mg it Darwin himself was m danger of becoming the figure 
head for an orthodoxy as unreasoning os thnt asainst which he had 
striven Thnt uncompromising iconoclast, Samuel Butler, found that 
new rationalism was old pietism writ large and in slightly different 
terms, and it was even more difficult for an anti Darwinian than nn 
anti dene to obtain a hearing “ The dencal ond scientific people " 
he said, “ rule the roost ’* 

The philosophy of evolution was, however, indebted to Darwin 
for nothing but its biological credentials Years before The Origin 
of Species saw the light the plan of aeomplete system of the universe, 
on evolutionary lines, had been forming in the brain of a young 
Derbyshire ex engineer colled Herbert Spencer This remarkable 
man w as the scion of a long line of militant Nonconformists men whose 
dissent had frequently driven them forth from the fold of their fellow 
Nonconformists Herbert Spencer merely continued the family 
tradition with the aid of an abnormally developed intellect He saw, 
what the Ranters of Cromwell s day had seen before him that for 
the consistent Protestant there is no more halting at Biblical than 
Papal infallibility, and that Christianity itself must sooner or later 
cease to bind 

Spencer was thus in the direct line of spiritual succession from the 
great Protestant Reformers, and he was also endowed v ith the charac 
tensties, exaggerated to the point of caricature of the middle class 
Victnrjan.'if.^JjR.^'/wv+jR.s.and.fiftjfis. VivWAS-ftiyg-nsjjJwliy ‘aO/. arnifidonh, 
an individualist wholly lacking in humour or humility contemptuous 
of anything that he could not mstantly square with his preconceived 
opinions which were those of his time and class stripped ruthlessly 
of every quabfication Kant and Plato Dante and Michelangelo, 
he could dismiss with a few contemptuous strictures Early in the 
fifties he had pinned his faith to the mdividuahsm of the Manchester 
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School and the classical economists, carried to its logical extreme 
He \\ould ha\e scrapped poor laws, state currency, the post ofilce, 
sanitarj regulation, and public works generally, though, like the 
true Radical he was he would not base stuck at nationalizing land 
From these principles he nc% cr substantial!) receded to the day of 
his death It was not his waj to change his mind, and lluxlev once 
shtcwdl) remarked that If Spencer e\er wrote a traged), its plot 
would have been the slaying of a beautiful deduction by an ugl) fact 
It was such a man who undertook the task of making the principle 
of evolution that of a unnersal philosophy In striking contrast with 
the diffident caution of Darwin was Spencer’s way of fixing his 
genenhzations and making the facts accommodate themselves In 
1858 he had traced the rough outlines of his Synlheiic Phlosophj, 
of which one volume that on Psychology, was already published 
The rest of his long life was dev oted, w ith a persevcrence Irul) heroic, 
to filling in the details For a man of so little scholarship and such 
scant) reading, not to speak of his being a chronic invalid, the 
performance was an astounding one Its very extent nnd solidity 
made it impressive , its display of scientific erudition qualified it 
to serve as the gospel of progress in an age of science triumphant 
For once England appeared to have produced the leading philosopher 
of his time Spencer’s reputation became European his influence w as 
comparable with that of Hegel earlier in the century And yet the 
Sj nthetic Philosoph) was hardly completed before it was out of date 
Even before his death professors at the Universities were talking of 
“the time when Herbert Spencer was taken seriously as a 
philosopher ” In no branch of science had his achievement stood the 
test of time, and as a philosopher, his capacity may be judged by 
his hav mg formulated propositions about the Unknowable, nnd even, 
m his prelimmar) scheme, having entitled one section “The Laws 
of the Unknowable , which r^inds one of Sir Boyle Roche’s mten 
lion to nip a rat in the bud 

It was iTQtfical that so typical a Victorian as Spencer should have 
played so leadmg a part m the intellectual revolution that was 
ultimately to wreck the edifice of Victorian complacency The 
ineffable confidence of middle class England in itself and its ideals 
the habit of shirking ultimate issues could not survive the repeated 
shocks of this intellectual Jacobinism Spencer, like Henry VIlI 
thought he could preserve the fabric of an arch of which he had 
knocked out the keystone He had substituted the Unknowable for 
the Incredible but he preserved an invmcible — it would hardly 
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be too much to say a mystical faith in the perfection of a capitalist, 
individualist and commercial order of Society It vas with horror 
and consternation that Spencer, in bis dcclininff days, forboded 
the triumph of everything that had been anathema to his inbred 
Manchester orthodoxy For if ♦he foundations be destroyed, 
what can the righteous do ? 

And the foundations of Victonanism were crumbling, in spite 
of the fact that the destroyers were men sincerely desirous of 
preserving the structure substantially intact There were, perhaps, 
never such worthy representatives of froek-eoated respectability as 
those terrible scientists who set all the vicarages and rectories of 
England in a fluster The same type of face is repeated m all tneir 
portraits with little variation , the massive forehead, the determined 
chm, the tight set Jips and rather pinched features usually flanked 
by formidable side whiskers Their private Iin es are •unexceptionable 
to the point of dullness tVilh true middle class independence 
thev reacted against what was, in their eyes, the tyranny of a 
superstitious priesthood But so far from desiring to overthrow 
the accepted system of Christian morality, most of them aspired 
to malce their righteousness exceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees 
Few people can doubt that between Darwin and his revilers the 
balance of Chnstiamty lay with the scientist and Spencer came 
nearer to applying Christ's principles to foreign policy than any of 
his contemporaries, not even excepting the Quaker John Bright 
As for Huxley, his well known penchant for l&y sermonizing gaie point 
to a sly transposition m which “ Archbishop Huxley and Professor 
Manning ” v> ete described as having been present at some meeting 

It IS one thing to start an avalanche, and another thing to set 
bounds thereto The snows of orthodoxy had begun to move, 
slowly perhaps but with ever gathering weight, and with a menace 
as yet unrealized to many a trim dwelling m the vale Other things 
were loosening besides what Gladstone liad called the impregnable 
rock of Holy Scripture Karl Marx was at woj-k , Nietzsche was 
growing to manhood Bismarck had already begun to develop his 
policy A new epoch was foreshadowed m which it would no longer 
be possible to postpone settlement with realities that ever more 
insistently were knocking at the door 
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It li doubtful whether an> human obscner, during the fifties 
ond sixties, could ba\e appieoated what forces were at work during 
those troubled and explosive decades Even to day we are only 
beginning to understand wh\ the artificial state svstem consecrated 
b\ the Vienna diplomatists was breaking down, not without blood- 
shed The geographical expression that was ltal>, the anarch> of 
petty states that was Germany, were now at last beginning to assert 
Ihcir nationhood and their freedom from outside dictation But 
nationality had been the very thing that the Holy Alliance had been 
bom to suppress Surelj the principles of Liberalism, spreading 
from the ^Sesl, had spread their empire over these two new born 
Powers of Europe I 

Unfortunate!) this was not quite so simple as it appeared Had 
the Second Empire of France been based upon principle instead of 
the expediency of the moment, and had that principle been the 
Liberalism towards which the shallow mind of Napoleon really 
inclined things might conceivably have worked out differently, 
but the corruption in Pans was calculated to bring out the worst 
elements in the French nature, selfishness and vanity and the lust 
of glor\, and to make France forgetful of her natural championship 
of liberty based on reason Never was there a time when her attitude 
was of such vital importance to the cause of European civilization, 
onlj nobodv, not even the Emperor himself, knew from one moment 
to another what that attitude was going to be 

So far as Italy was concerned partly thanks to France and partly 
in her despite freedom and a constitution on the English model 
were attained, and though the democratic ideabsm of Mazzmi and 
Garibaldi was far from bemg realized under the House of Savoy, 
the new Latm Power was not on the side of the despots But the 
achievement of German unity under the auspices of Prussia, so for 
from being a vindication of the democracy that had inspired men 
like Heme and the Young Germans, turned out to be not a loss but 
a gam to the forces of Divine Right which dominated Central and 
Eastern Europe The Mettemich system, which had proved so 
formidable up to 1848 Was not to be compared with that which came 
into being after a helmeted and jack booted Prussia strode to the 
front thrusting rudely aside the antiquated, inefficient Hapsburg 
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dynast) , and, at the head of n united and scientific GCTmany, assumed 
the headship of the old Holy Alliance, reconstituted after 1870 as 
tlie League of the Three Emperors 

Tiicre had been a moment when a free and Liberal Gennany 
had been a possibility. The 1848 Resolution had thrown up a united 
German Parliament, which, when the Hapsburgs were paralysed by 
rebellion in their own dominions, had offered the imperial crown of 
a free people to the King of Prussia But that Hohenzollern did not 
swerve from the principles of his dynasty; he would not, he said, 
pick up a crown out of the gutter That w as the end of the Frankfurt 
Parliament and the chance of a Liberal German) By 1850 Austria 
was back in the saddle, Prussia impotent and humiliated, and the 
old anarchy of states restored The lesson had not been thrown 
away upon a devout and royalist squire, Otto von Bismarck, who 
tw elve years later w as summoned to the head of the Prussian ministry 
and Ixildly announced, to a House of enraged Liberals, that Germany 
could not be saved by Parliaments and speeches, but by blood and 
iron Few people at the tunc took him seriously, or imagined for a 
moment that so outrageous a reactionary could continue in pow er any 
longer than Pohgnac m Pans on the eve of the July Revolution 
or the Duke of Wellington when he tried to hold back the flood tide of 
Reform in 1882 But Prussia is a hard sod for the grovrth of liberty , 
middle class Liberalism was an ebbing tide, and Bismarck was a 
supreme master of statecraft as Machiavelli had understood and 
Fredenck the Great had practised it In a position of unexampled 
difficulty he clearly realized the end of a Gennany united, upon 
monarchical principles, under her ablest dynasty In the pursuit 
of this end he swerved not for fear of God or man, and he made no 
mistake 

Now, as always since her partition, Poland was the Achilles heel 
of the some time Holy Alliance, or triple concert of despotisms 
And in 1863 Russian Poland made a wild, heroic and futile effort to 
throw off her chains This, had they known the hour of their 
visitation, would have been the chance for the two great Liberal 
pow ers of the West to hav e joined hands and kept Poland, a far more 
worthy proteg^ than Turkey, from utter slavery But petty aims 
and shortsighted views determined the policy of both, and Napoleon 
IH had committed the almost unbelievable blunder of wasting his 
best troops in a mad adventure m Mexico, where they only stopped 
until such time as the United States had freed her own hands of 
civil war, and could warn them off American sod with an authority 
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not to be denied* Napoleon not onlj was m no condition to back 
his EuVopean poLcy bj arms, but he had honkerings after on alliance 
with the comparativ el> Liberal successor of the Iron Tsar. 

The Protestant \\ lugs of Palmerston’s Government had, for their 
part, no desire to see a Catholic and independent Poland in alliance 
with France Tlicir sentiments were unexceptionable, their demands 
upon Russia explicit and stem, but when it became a question of 
backing them bj force, Russell appeared m the characteristic role 
of the boy who had chalked “ no tyranny ” on the Tsar's door, and 
then ran avvay So, amid mistrust and verbiage, the two might hav e- 
been champions of national rights passed b> on the other side, while 
her gigantic opponent bludgeoned Poland into n quiescence that 
looked like death 

Bismarck, unlike either Napoleon or the Whigs, knew exactlj 
what he wanted Mote than nn>lhing else he dreaded an alliance 
between Russia and France, and he felt instinctively that the 
principles of the Holy Albance were doomed if Poland should ever 
nse from her ashes So, short of actually attacking the Poles, he 
rendered the Tsar all the aid he could in stamping out the rebellion 
For a time, he could now feel, his Eastern flank was secure 

Rhile Napoleon III was wantonly paralysing the sword arm of 
France, Bismarck was staking everything on raising Prussia to the 
condiljon of organized efficiency env isaged by her military philosopher, 
Clausewiiz Thu oEBcer, inspired by the example of Napoleon, had 
aimed at forging the whole nation into one terrific engme of the will 
to power W at w as an mstrument of policy, to be used as expediency 
dictated It was also an act of violence, whose application, and 
consequently rulhlessness, were unlimited Life was war, the nation 
an armed camp, the only right that of the strongest To put this 
doctrine mto practice, Bismarck hod to brush aside Parliament and 
defy public opinion, but the object was worth the risk In 
a surprisingly short time, thanks to the efforts of Moltke, the 
Commander in Chief, and Boon, the War Jlmister, he was ready to 
carry into effect his long cherished plan of uniting Germany, a plan that 
demanded not only dauntless courage, but the most delicate finesse 
His first move was to secure the future waterway from the Baltic 
to the North Sea, by getting Austria to co operate with him m turning 
the Danes out of their half German dependency of Schleswig and 
their wholly German one of Holstein 

The unscrupulous but tmemng finesse with which he succeeded 
first in reroovmg his neighbour’s landmark, and then in oustmg 
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both the puppet claimant to the disputed provinces and his own 
ally and dupe in their conquest, need not be told here Ihc cause 
of the Danes was as popular in England os that of the little fellow 
pitted against the big bull> usually is. and pro Danish sentiment 
had been intensified by the recent marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with a beautiful and winning Danish Princess Public opinion was 
ludicrously misinformed both os to the strength of Prussia end the 
utter impotence of a few thousand redcoats to call a halt to the New 
Model of ^Iollkc and Iloon Punch, which faithfully reflected the 
opinion of the all powerful middle class, was not ashamed to depict 
the sosercigns of Prussia ond Austria os a couple of disreputable 
roughs in the dock being “told off” by that stcrnl> righteous 
magistrate, Mr John Hull 

Palmerston and Russell reflected fairly accurately both this 
sentiment and this ignorance They started on a firm line, and 
Palmerston, with his breezy downrighlncss, made it clear to the world 
that Fegland was not prepared to stand by and sec Denmark 
despoiled Unfortunately he had not the force to make good his 
brave words, and France s\as still weakened by her Mexican 
adventure and, after our shilly shallying about Poland, felt it her 
turn to beware of 

'* such s bithful ally 

That only the devil can tell vrhst he means ’ 

Bismarck, with whom the calculation of pohticsJ forces svos the 
first essential of statesmanship, decided that it would be safe to call 
the English Premier’s bluff Denmark was attacked by the over- 
whelming forces of Prussia and Austria, ond she fought alone while 
the two Western Powers stood by in hopeless indecision A war 
policy had not even the backing of a united Cabinet, and the ^vidowed 
Queen was thoroughly out of sympathy with the provocative tactics 
of those two dreadful old,mcti as she called Palmerston and Hussell 
So old Pam, confronted with a phenomenon whose nature he did not 
understand, was fain to treat Bismarck on the precedent of Dogberry 
‘ Take no note of him, but let him go , and presently call the 
rest of the watch together, and thank God you are rid of a knave ” 

T or 'Parai’s time, perhaps, and even "Bismarck’s, but assuredly 
not for ever ' 

The next move was to get Austria out of Germany with as little 
permanent offence as possible Bismarck was careful to secure the 
alliance of Italy, which was straining after Venice, and having picked 
a quarrel with as much appearance of right as he could, let loose 
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Mouse’s New Model, armed with breech loaders, on a force inferior 
m numbers, arms and leadership, that barred its path m Bohemia 
Hanng crushed this mam army at Sadowa, and mopped up tlie forces 
of the other German states in a few wrecks, the Prussians w ould ha\ e 
tnarehed on to Yienno, had not Bismarck, who had no desire to make 
a permanent enmity between two of the “Holy Three been ready 
to commit suicide unless his master and the General Staff should hold 
their hands This passionate moderation and not his occasional 
brutality confers upon Bismarck his title to rank among the world’s 
supreme statesmen 

Austria, beaten hut neither humiliated nor estranged, now stood 
aside, and the path was clear for Prussia to that leadership of Germany 
to which blood and iron had entitled her But the task of consum 
mating that unity demanded the delicacy and finesse that only a 
Bismarck could command The Southern states must be shepherded 
into the fold with the skill of a champion sheep-dog But now a 
diplomatist of a very different calibre was minded to take a part m 
the game Napoleon III. still paralysed bv his Mexican madness, 
had made another of his miscalculations m imagining that he could 
let the two German pow ers fight themselves to a standstill, and then, 
after the precedent of Richelieu, make capital for France out of 
Germanj ’s agony The whirlwrmd invasion of Bohemia bod thrown 
out bU his calculations and when he did begin to hint at armed 
inters ention he found that Bismarck was prepared to fight rather 
than has e French interference m a German quarrel And the French 
army, as both were well asvare, was in no condition to face the 
needle guns of Moltke 

Poor Napoleon s»as nosr rapidly approaching his fall He was in 
the clutches of a fatal disease and the rems of government were 
shpping from his hands The prestige of his Empire was buried with 
his puppet Emperor of Slexico, whom he had perforce abandoned 
to be shot in cold blood France was visibly tirmg of him, driving 
him, as hi5 uncle had been driven, to compromise with encroaching 
kiberahsm His only chance now was to keep up the Napoleonic 
legend by some masterful stroke of foreign pohey French public 
opinion was determined to regard German unity as an offence to 
be prevented by force of arms, or at least to be condoned for by some 
substantial compensation to France in the shape of the German 
Rhineland or neutralized Belgium And the weary and agonized 
adventurer had no choice but to subnut to a strong hue from which 
he was probably averse 
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This was to play right into Bismarck’s hand An ostensibly 
righteous nor ivos the very thing he needed to weld Germany 
together , a French foreign minister, himself spoiling for a fight, 
rushed Into a quarrel from which Bismarck gave him no chance of 
withdramng , the result «as a foregone conclusion 

France had not a fnend m the world Italy, whom she had 
abandohed in 1859, only desired to see the French troops out of Rome 
Austria, if she had any thought of intervening, was held back the 
fear of Russia, and Russia hod her own game to play by tearing up 
the treaty s^hich had concluded the Crimean War, and building a 
Black Sea fleet In a by no means brilliantly fought campaign the 
Germans, who outnumbered their opponents by nearly two to one, 
smashed up the French regular army, captured the Emperor, and 
marched to the investment of Pans The untrained heroism of the 
newlj constituted French Republic only availed to prolong the 
struggle Hod Germany now practised the restraint in victory that 
she had displayed after Sadowa she might have established the 
Empire, which came into being during the var, upon impregnable 
foundations It is possible that Bismarck was overruled by the 
generals For whatever reason. Germany made the fatal mistake of 
mortally wounding her adversary's feelings without crushing his 
power She imposed a trifling indemnity, but she seized two provinces 
and perpetrated the boorish insult of a parade march through Pans 
Henceforth France’s hope and Bismarck’s nightmare was “ la 
revanche ” 

England’s attitude throughout the struggle was one of scrupulous 
neutrality, quabfied only by a determination to maintain her time 
honoured policy of preserving the neutrality of Belgium Opinion 
was divided, though there was, thanks to Bismarck’s diplomacy, 
a general disposition to regard France as the aggressor The aged 
Carlyle waxed positively lyrical over the triumph of his beloved 
Germany, and The Times threw the ponderous weight of its influence 
continuously on the Teutonic side As time went on, the natural 
English sympathj ^rith the man who is down came into play But 
at no time was there any disposition to take more than a spectator s 
interest m the struggle, still less to see m the newly formed German 
Empire a menace to ourselves And indeed the danger was not m 
Germany herself, but in the new spint which had triumphed in her 
victory An age of limited idealism was passmg into one of realism 
unlimited Jiachiavelli had put Christ out of date 
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“ Euiopc,” said an English diplomat,* ** has lost a mistress and 
gamed a master ” A complete change had come over her politics 
Bourgeois Liberalism was not onlj dead but damned Germany had 
achiei ed her nationality, but at the price of her freedom The old 
sleepy and soulful German nas a disappearing t>pe , it nas Prussia 
that set the tone to the new Empire, a pushful, efficient, self 
confident and ummaginatii e culture was generated by intensive 
goiemmental discipline Germany was triumphant, Europe was 
afraid of her — but she was not safe France was on her flank, a France 
that would not forget, and on her unprotected Eastern frontier 
was a gigantic and semi barbarian Russia How if these tv-o should 
some day combine and close m upon Germany ? So long os she held 
Alsace and Lorraine— and her pride would never permit of her 
resigning them— there was no peace for her What blood and iron 
had won, blood and iron must hold Germany was an armed camp , 
she must go on arming, arming , not for a moment dared she relax 
her watch on the Rhine or on the Vistula 


Prussia had set the pace to Germany , now inevitably Germany 
must set the pace to Europe A horrible circle was created — Germany 
must arm more and more for fear of her neighbours and her neighbours 
must arm more and more for fear of Germany It was as if, in some 
rather leisurely business, the latest American methods of speeding 
up and standardization had been introduced The Second Empire 
of France may have disturbed the peace of Europe, but it was, at 


worst, a slipshod and unscientific affair The Hapsburgs and 
Homanof/s may have been tryants but they were anything but 
hustlers, nor, despite individual geniuses like Radetzky and Todleben, 
did their ideas of efficiency go much beyond those of the drill sergeant 
But now Moltke m Generalship, Roon m organization, Clausewitz 


m the theory, and Bismarck m the practice of statesmanship had set 


a new standard to which these others must either conform or go under 
Natjnng. •nitrA hn. m-gmiaad. •wruattxvi,, 'tdxuintcBJU, 'brjliuniaijy, 
armaments must be forged and hardened to one spearpomt of — the 
phrase was soon to be corned — the will to power 


Romance, which had been the accompaniment of bourgeois 
Liberalism, had received its deathblow Bismarck, the protagonist 
of the new era, was, m the face he turned to the world — albeit a 


certain Protestant mysticism lay near to his heart — an out and out 
realist He had no use for sentiment except as a weakness to be taken 
advantage of If he sought to have a just quarrel, it was because he 


‘ Quoted in Uorley s lafe of Gladstone 
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calculated on being thrice armed under such circumstances If he 
blurted out the truth, as he very often did, it was because, like 
Machiavelli, he knew that a reputation for honesty ^vas the most 
valuable asset of a statesman Prom pure egotistic or rather patriotic 
calculation he sought to stand well in the opinion of Europe, to 
practise a studious moderation even in the hour of victory, 
and, havmg once attamed his object of making a United Germany, 
to seek peace and ensue it, and to keep his country from ambitious 
schemes that might make her a terror to her neighbours Complete 
lack of sentiment and public moraht>, backed by supreme cunning, 
might almost have seemed to justify itself, had it not been for the 
fatal slip of the annexed provinces — a step for which a plausible 
case could ha\ e been made out on the highest grounds 

Bismarck’s proceedings had imported a new and deadly 
atmosphere into European politics For even he could not, and 
perhaps did not, desire to disguisetheabsoJute cynicism of his motii es 
The familiar libel of his having falsified the Ems telegram originates 
in hi3 own reminiscences In his old age he preferred to twist a 
perfectly honourable and straightfonvard act into a piece of bloodj 
minded sharp practice The Tartuffene of tlie new age was not that 
of the crooked man protesting his respectabditj, but that of the 
occasionally respectable person trying to establish the complete 
immorality of hts supermanlmess Under such auspices, the rulers 
of the various nations strove to key up their governmental machinery 
to a pitch of efficiency worthy of a machine ridden age, and there 
was no time to answer so antiquated a question as whether, in the 
long run, the advantages of the new RealpolUik would be clieaply 
bought at the sacrifice of a man’s or a nation’s soul 

10 

Tuc Passing of Middle Ct^ss Rule 
These swiftly mo«ng 61X015, tliat ivcre ushering in the fourth 
act of the European tragedy, the long, feverisli, thunder charged 
peace preceding the final catastrophe, had scarcely ruflled tlic tranquil 
surface of English life England felt herself oven less vitally concernetl 
m the wars of 1800 and 1870 than she had m the revolutions of 1818 
Never was there any serious prospect of her taking a side in either, 
unless the neutrality of ndgium, wluch she was bound in honour to 
maintain, and which she regarded as vital to her seeunt), sliould 
be violated 
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But the middle cl^ss Liberalism which hnd been searccl> 
threatened m 18J8 and was as jet unaffected bs the menace of 
Gennanj, had, of its own free will and in the silent process of con 
stitutional dcselopment, jielded up its prictical monopolj of the 
franchise Even that staunch MTug, Lord John Russell, for all hts 
nickname of Fmahti Jack, was a convinced though scry cautious 
advocate of further reform, and those protagonists of the middle 
class, Gladstone and Bright, were both thoroughl> m favour of a 
generous trust m the people The Conservative part), who seemed 
doomed under the existing franchise to remain m a permanent 
mmontv, had an interest m broadening it which, thougJi it might 
not has e been obv lous to the crusted landow ners to whom an} sort 
of change was anathema was not hkclv to escape the shrewd eves 
of the parvenu, Benjamin Disraeli, whose transcendent abihl} 
had marked him, in despite of racial and class prejudices, for their 
leadership m the Commons It ts notable that Bismarck, a much more 
pronounced Conscnative, had preferred a manhood to a middle 
class suffrage for his North German Confederation, and, 
subsequentlv , for the Empire 

So long as the old Canmngite, Palmerston remained at the head 
of affairs the electoral slatus quo was Itkcl} to be maintained, but he 
Was a dam across a rapidly swelling stream ond m 18Ct Gladstone, 
whom the aged Premier regarded with an ever increasing distrust, 
had electrified the countr} by what amounted to a declaration of 
faitli m manhood suffrage Palmerston’s death in 18G5, Tclensed 
the now irresistible torrent of opinion m fav our of reform A fairly 
cautious Reform Bill vras inlroiluccd, m the ncact } car, bj Gladstone 
himself, but tins was too much for some crusted 'IVlug champions 
of the bourgeoisie, who were homfied at the idea of power passing 
into the hands of the lower orders They therefore joined hands with* 
the Conservatives in defeating Gladstone’s measure 

The Conservatives were now, for the third time in office owing to 
the dissensions of their opponents, and were therefore, os before, 
go'erning on sufferance and m a minority until such time as the 
Liberals could agree to sink their own dincrences and turn them out 
The lesson of this was not lost on Disraeli vvho had all along con 
sistentl) pleaded for making the Tories (which was the word he 
preferred) a national os opposed to a class party Tlie first Reform 
bdl, os he had foreseen, had upset the balance of the Constitution 
bv throwing power into the hands of one class It is true that the 
notions of a great many Conservatives merely comprehended n 
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shifting back of power from the moneyed to the landed class, and 
Disraeli, though he had bitterly satmxed such reactionaries m his 
novels, knew that to force the prmciples of the Tory democracy, in 
which he himself believed, upon the noblemen and squires of his 
following, would have been merely suicidal 

Disraeli now decided that the time had come to break up the 
long middle class dominance by a really generous measure of reform 
To the Premier, Lord Derby, the scheme probably appealed merelj 
as an astute move in the party game, it was he and not Disraeli — to 
whom the saying is usually attributed — ^who talked of dishing the 
\Vhigs Disraeli talked not of dishing the \Vhigs but of educating 
the Tones, to principles which he had always held He was not in 
any degree afraid of trustmg the people, “ this great and under 
standing people ” as he called it He believed that given inspiring 
and sympathetic leadership the people would follow, not demagogues 
nor revolutionaries, but the national party he aspired to create and 
to lead Only, he maintained, when the Tory party degenerates 
into an oligarchy does it become unpopular 

Disraeli would probably never have been able to break up the 
middle class dominance with the Iielp of the Tones alone The 
genume oligarchs of the party, like Lord Cranboume, the future 
Lord Salisbury, were horrified at what they quite naturally regarded 
as a betrayal But where his followers faded him his opponents 
helped or — as they believed — forced him forward Gladstone and 
Bright were great enough to nse above a merely class policy No 
doubt they did not realize, as Disraeli did, how surely they v ere under 
mining the foundations of the middle class Liberalism bj which 
they lived, moved, and had their bemg But they believed that m hat 
Gladstone called the great social forces were fighting for reform, 
and they followed a noble instinct in ranging themselves on their 
side Disraeh was nothing loath to have his original Bill widened 
and democratized a most out of recognition and to the horror of 
■Whig and Tory reactionaries he replied with goodnatured chaff 
about the boots of the " Glue Boar ” and the chambermaid of the 
“ lied Lion ” embracing each other. In perfect accord in denouncing 
the wnckedness of railroads 

And so the middle class rule passed away after thirtj five years 
of not unfruitful progress AVhat sinister forces were at work beneath 
the surface, what unsolved problems clamoured for solution, time 
had not yet revealed No pressure from without, no threat of 
revolution had forced the wearers of top hats to resign their power 
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and put their own fortunes and those of their country at the mercy 
of poor and frcquentl> uneduiaited men It was a rare tribute to the 
gemus of the British Constitution tliat a Parliament, so thoroughly 
repTtscntalivc of capitalists, great and small, should, of its own free 
choice and with the agreement of a majorit> of both parlies, have 
invited the working man to share with them the pnv ilegcs of citizen* 
ship It would be a piece of unwarranloble cjnicism to attribute 
to them the foreknowledge that what the vole had giscn the caucus 
might take away 

The momentous effects of the Beform Bill of 1807 were so slow 
to display themselves that it might have seemed ns if the irruption 
of the working into the franchise had made no such vital 
difference after all There was no intense feeling in the countrj such 
as had caused the political landslide after the first Reform Bill \\ hen 
Disrach, who on the retirement of Lord Derb> had become Premier, 
was forced, in the next jear, to appeal to the new electorate, he 
found that the working men, as Mill put it, said '* thank you ” to 
Mr Gladstone for the Reform Bill and returned the latter and his 
Liberals to poucr by a substantial majoritv But Disraeli must 
have known that middle class Liberalism was ultimately incom 
patiblc with democracy How long the inevitable decline might 
be delayed, and how long Tor>ism could establish itself in power 
os the national party, were questions bejond his or any man's power 
to answer It might be that the workers would develop, some day, 
a policy and party of their own 

Meanwhile, under Gladstones great ministry of 28G8~187i, 
middle class Liberalism attained to the zenith of its power and 
usefulness Palmerston was dead and Russell hnd rctfred, so that 
Gladstone was free to embark on a policy of tfioroughgoing reform 
on lines consonant with the doctrines of the Manchester School 
interpreted in a liberal and human spirit Peace and retrenchment 
were constantly pursued , an honourable neutrality was maintained 
during the Franco German War, an equally honourable settlement 
^as am\cd at, by arbitration, of our outstanding differences with 
the United Slates , Russia was at least induced to pay a formal 
homage to the sanctity of treaties before rebuilding her Black Sea 
Fleet The Income Tax dropped to threepence and ’ivould have 
disappeared altogether if Gladstone could have framed the Budret 
of 1874 ** 

The Irish Protestant Church whose establishment was a standing 
gnevance, was thrown on its own resources, and the first attempt 
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made to protect the Irish tenant from the rapacity of his landlord , 
the army was reformed by the introduction of the Short Service 
system, and purified by the abolition of purchasmg commissions , 
the CimI Service nas protected against a Spoils’ System b) the 
final establishment, in all departments except the Foreign Office, 
of the Chinese test of competiti\c examination , one of the slx points 
of the Chartists was conceded m the shape of the ballot , a much 
needed reform nas made m the law by the inclusion m one Supreme 
Court of the hitherto independent Common Law and Equity juris 
dictions, but the most important of all the many achie\cments 
of this muustiy iias the establishment of a system of universal, 
State education — as yet neither free nor compulsory. Unhappily 
the attention of legislators was concentrated, as it had been e\er since 
the beginning of the century, not on getting the children educated 
so much as on getting them indoctrinated mth this, that, or the other 
version of Christianity And it is hardly to be wondered at that real 
education, which had been dangerously postponed owing to these 
squabbles, was, when it did come, o far from creditable product ns 
judged by Continental standards 

All these measures were in accordance with the nierage middle 
class orthodoxy — ^IiU himself had been an odiocate of universal 
education, though Spencer’s unmitigated individualism would have 
anathemizcd even this And no doubt Gladstone’s ministry had a 
record of achievement second to none of its predecessors But other 
problems were coming up for solution with which his stem individual 
um was quite incompetent to grapple Social reform, os wc under 
stand It to day, was almost wholly beyond las punicw, tliough the 
political reform, which is its inevitable prelude, found m him a 
generous champion Ills ignorance of the w orking class pomt of v icw 
led him into one blunder that, more than luiythmg else, proved 
fatal to his ministry Not for the last time did the Trades Unions 
find themseh cs depriv cd, by a judicial decision, of a pnv ilege that 
of picketing, which they had claimed ami exemicd for years And 
Gladstone, who could not rend the signs of the times allowed matters 
to take their course At the next election the working man did not 
»av, •• Tlinnk you, Mr Gladstone I ” 



CHAPTER in 
Tin WILL TO I*OWTn 
1 

Signs or Chance 

It is, as ncarlj as wc can fix any date m a process so gradual, 
about the >ear 187-4 that we see the first definite signs of tlie middle 
class Libcrabsm, which had dominated England for more than n 
generation, having passed its zenith It was m this year that the 
long, political supremaej of the It hig Liberals nos decisively 
tesersed by the new, working classconstitucncics It was a supremacy 
that had really become established with the passing of the First 
Reform Bill, for Peels ministry of 1841, though Conservative in 
name, owed both its triumph and its downfall to the fact that, os 
Disraeh had said, it represented a policy of Tory men, t\ hig measures, 
a complete surrender, in fact, to middle class ideals The mantle of 
Peel had fallen on Gladstone and needed >ery httlc tailoring to moke 
it a perfect fit 

This obvious and sensational phenomenon of the return to power 
of a Tory party m fact as well as in name was, however, of less funda 
mental significance than a subtle ond gradual process of change, 
partly material and partly spiritual, that was destined to transform 
Britain, as it hod already gone far towards transforming her 
neighbours 

Hitherto she might have seemed hardly affected by such events 
as Napoleon Ill’s experiment of a Liberal Empire, the use and triumph 
of Phissian imperialism, evenherowndemocraticHeformBill While 
Pans had been burning, the same Liberal party, that had come to 
be regarded almost as a permanent depository of supreme power, 
was busy legislating into practice the most approved principles of 
middle class individualism Scarcely n whisper was heard of the 
newly enfranchised workers taking power mto their own hands and 
developing a class pohey of their own , Karl Marx was nothing 
accounted of m the England of 1870 The statistics of prosperity, 
which had been mounting with such staggering rapidity since the 
repeal of the Com Laws, took a fresh spurt after the Franco German 
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war, largely owing to the great demand for English capital and 
exports, particularly of iron and steel, for the development of com 
paratively backward countries This prosperity rose to its height 
m 1874, but after that a long period of depression set in, with its 
usual accompaniments of liquidations, contraction of exports, 
unemployment and falling wages By the end of the decade, things 
had begun to improve again, but improvement was now at a more 
sober pace than had obtained during the fifties and sixties The 
declared value of our exports — though the figures are certainly 
affected by the fall in the world’s level of prices occasioned, mpart, by 
discoveries of gold — instead of multiplying in geometrical progression, 
fluctuated, up to the end of the century, round about the level attamed 
in the early seventies And whatever may have been our progress 
in comparison with our oivn past, as compered with that of our 
pTincipal rivals it was slow indeed 

That we could not forever establish ourselves as the workshop 
of the world was, of course, only to be expected The momentum 
of the start we had gamed at the Industrial Revolution and during the 
Napoleonic wars had kept us ahead throughout the first half of the 
century, and the fact that we kept comparatively peaceful while 
our rivals, from 1848 to 1870, were exhausting themselves in mortal 
combat, contributed to prolong this agreeable state of things But 
the man power and vast natural resources of Germany and the 
Umted States must inevitably begin to pull their weight so soon 
as they had put their affau^ in order and settled down to a strenuous 
course of peaceful development 

Nor were these powers minded to play into our hands, as they 
considered it, by swallowing whole the principles of the Manchester 
School and exposing their rising industries to the full blast of British 
competition Inevitably with the waning of middle class and partly 
cosmopolitan ideals, the stem nationalism propounded by List 
began to supersede what was known, m Germany, as Smithianismus 
and Manchesterthura It was in 1879 that Bismarck introduced a 
highly protective tariff, and France was not long behind him in finally 
breaking -with the prmciples that had inspired the Commercial 
Treaty of 1860 The United States had, since the Civil l\ar, been 
wedded to protectionist prmciples Thus was the expectation of 
Cobden, that other nations would follow our example of throwing 
open their ports, falsified, though up to the end of the century 
British opmion was overwhelmingly m fav our of sticking to our chosen 
pohey, and fighting tariffs with free imports 
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The lesourccs and ideals of our neighbours u-re things bejond 
our control, but one cause of our loss of ground m the rocc for 
wealth laj m ourseli es and our failure to keep pace ssith the require* 
inenls of a scientific age Too eas> a success is good neither for men 
nor nations, and circumstances had been so overwhelmingly m our 
favour during the fifties and sixties as to create a subconscious 
impression that British mdustnal supremacy was part of the order 
of nature, and Free Trade a veritable panacea 

There was one disadvantage m the \erj fact of our having 
stolen so long a march on our rivals For the mental habits of 
our mdustnal leaders had been inherited from o less exactingl) 
scientific age The abstruse calculations and exhaustive research 
which the latest developments of industry necessitated were hardlj 
dreamed of m the days of Arkwmght or even of George Stephenson 
Nor were the advantages and economies of large scale production 
appreciated so earl> m England as in either Amenca or Germany 
The old generation of self made and comparatively uneducated 
employers was passing away, and their sons vsere men of an easier 
gait, content to carry on the business on the old lines and not to be 
hustled out of their stride into the adoption of new fangltd or foreign 
methods And the independent and individualist employer was 
alreadj begmmng to give place to that inhuman entity, the limited 
liability company 

It was not only with the employers that the fault laj Our 
national elementary education was sadly behindhand, owing to the 
paralysing squabbles ol sects about the infinitely insignificant aims 
of competing proselytism With regard to the teaching of science, 
it IS not altogether easy to generalize The strength as well os the 
weakness of British science lies in its individuabsm Organized 
effort does not suit our national genius and it was long the aim of 
OUT ancient universities rather to tram the mind m the humanities 
than to encourage specialism Accordingly we find that m the 
production of individual, scientific genius, Britain, with her Darw m, 
her Lister, her Kelvin and her ClcrL Maxwell is second to no nation 
in the world But when it comes to organized effort, to the team 
work by which the discoveries of genius are exploited and dei eloped, 
there is a different tale to tell Thuswe find agam and again that the 
harvest of some ongmally British discovery has been repped by the 
foreigner 

A typical instance is that of the aniline dye industry One of our 
greatest chemists. Sir William Perkin experimenting with the 
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products of coal tar, discovered, m 185fi, quite accidentally, hoir to 
produce the colour mauve,- This opened up an entirely new range 
of possibilities in the art of colouring, which at first redounded to 
the advantage of the British industry “But after the Franco- 
German War,” to quote Mr Qerk RanVen’s excellent httlc manual 
of Industrial Chemistry, “ the German factories took the lead, and 
the period 1870-80 must be recognired as that in which British dye 
making w as definitely overtaken by the German industry ” One of the 
reasons for this, as Mr Ranken goes on to explain, lay in the excellent 
use the Germans made of part ofthe French indemnity, by irhich thej 
subsidized their scientific colleges, and trained up an abundance of 
skilled chemists Moreover, the docile nature of the German allows 
experiment to be organized with mfnute thoroughness by the employ 
ment of a great number of brains on the details of one task 

This capture by Germany of the artificial dyeing industry is 
merely one — perhaps the most conspicuous — manifestation of a 
tendency that was more or less at work all alone the line Britain 
was ceasing to set the pace to her neighbours , she was beginning 
to show signs of flagging m the race Her strength now lay in the 
soundness and honesty of her output, and m her reserves of individual 
genius which enabled her, when the supreme trial came, to catch up 
and ultimately to surpass even the German in the application of 
science to war 

The glory of middle class England bad lam, if the spokesmen and 
organs of that class are to be trusted, first of all m her abounding 
prosperity It was this attitude of pocket slapping optimism agamst 
which the keenest satire of Matthew Arnold was directed but satire 
was not nearly as effecti\ e to damp self complacency as the fact that 
prosperity itself was ceasing to prosper quite so conspicuously, that 
Britain was entering a period m which she would ha\e much ado to 
hold her own against the ever increasing competition of nationalities 
who thought in terms not of peaceful co operation but of a never 
ceasing war in which every weapon, short of direct violence, was 
legitimate 
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was entering upon a transformation that was to rob it of much 
of its mid century grandeur The most conspicuous quality of 
that class, the dominant note of its thought, had undoubtedl} been 
an uncompromising individualism Such a character os that of 
Ilcrliert bpeneer, with hU aggressive contempt for any sort of 
aulhonlj, of Carlyle, who spumed any honour, however tactfully 
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pressed, of Bright, ^'^lth h\s idealization of the old merchant princes, 
bespeak a class thoroughly conscious of its own importance and 
dignit}, and certainly not disposed to imitate or truckle to the 
landed aristocracy . Dickens, who knew his middle class tlirough and 
through, never even dreamed of any special divinity hedging a lord 
or gentleman, dor was his interest in them even great enough for 
him to take any special trouble to understand them Mr Broimlow 
and Mr Grimuig are as sufTicienl to themselves os any Duke alive, 
and Scrooge, though m his unregenerate days he may hav e had every 
other unpleasant quality, would never have dreamed of using those 
hard uTung sov creigns to purchase the acquaintance of Sir Leicester 
Dedlock 

But Dickens, towards the end of his career, had seen uith evident 
disgust and apprehension the beginnings of a change m his beloved 
middle class His sketch of the nouceou rtche Veneering household, 
with their courtship of needy anstocrats, and their pretentious absence 
of any proper self respect, was a danger signal, too lightly disregarded 
About this time a Punch artist, Du Maurier, was beginnuig to find his 
feet as the satirist of a bourgeoisie that was fast exchanging the 
reality of independence for the veneer of gentility This class was 
multiplying with great rapidity m the suburbs which were springing 
up round all the great towns, and especially London, for m the 
industrial North the old middle class grit made the process of change 
more gradual 

A contributory factor was the breakmg down of the upper class 
exclusiveness that had made “ society ”, in the more restricted sense 
of the word, almost a closed circle — even more so during the early 
years of the Queen’s reign than in the eighteenth century, with its 
queer streak of democracy that accounted for the dormnance of 
adventurers like Beau Nosh and Casanova In France, during the 
of Louis Fnibppe, ne have the sure testimony of Balzac to the 
extent to which fashionable society was honeycombed with a 
singularly vulgar and heartless plutocracy But in England, partly 
no doubt onang to the strict exclusiveness of Victoria’s court, the 
doors were kept shut much longer As Lady Dorothy NeviU points 
out, even Hudson, the railway kmg, was never in society ” The 
forties and fifties,” she says, "were aristocratic days, when the 
future conquerors of society were still without the gate ” It was a time 
when conversation was an art, and manners, at least within the pale— 
for there was a different tale to tell regarding governesses and inferiors 
generaUy— of a dignified urbanity quite out of date in modem 
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drawingrooms And there was individuality bred in the upper almost 
as much as m the middle class It was an age of “ characters ” 
Even blackguards like Lord Cardigan were at least far from common 
place 

But gradually the fortunes that were made during the booming 
fifties and sixties began to assert their ovners’ cJaims to recognitton 
with an insistency not to be denied The Knghsh aristocracy has 
e\er had the Wellington prudence of effecting a timely withdrawal 
from a position that has become plainly untetvablei But it was only 
very gradually that money began to take the place of breeding as a 
social passport The Queen herself had no idea of compromis ng 
with the new spirit, and her court remained as exc usive as ever up 
to the end of her reign 

It was in 1874 that the fortunes of the landed interest began to 
undergo an eclipse, that rendered it wholly incapable of resisting the 
encroachments of plutocracy The prolonged depression affected 
the agricultural mth all other interests, and a series of bad harvests 
culminated m the wretched summer of 1870 But agriculture did 
not. hke other industries recover, for now the vast gram fields of 
Western North America were coming into competition, and as the 
century decbned the unfortunate agriculturist found himself forced 
to compete with a flood of imports, both of meat and gram, from all 
the ends of the earth The result was, not only that progress of every 
kind was thrown back, but that the rental of estates was often as much 
as halved, and that these estates bad to be disposed of to nouieaux 
riches who were ambitious to assume the style and prestige of the 
country gent'eman 

It had a further effect in that the members of old families were 
often desperately put to it to keep their heads above water Many 
of them went into trade some even condescendmg to the practice 
of lendmg their names to the dweetorates of companies, in order to 
provide a somewhat dubious guarantee of honesty There was also 
the chance, not to be despised, of retrieving the family fortunes by 
a rich marriage, and even for a daughter a wealthy husband was worth 
ft few dropped aitches The leaven of wealthy Ameticans, from the 
seventies onwards, had a marked effect m accelerating the process of 
change And finally the shameless and mcreasmg corruption by 
which honours w ere sold to recruit party funds, enabled the new rich 
to flood the aristocracy itself 

This breaking doivn of barriers between the landed and monejed 
classes had more than one notable effect The old standard of upper 
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class manners, dignified and >ct simple, was gradually superseded 
Socnl life nas speeded up and a strenuous pursuit of pleasure and 
excitement replaced the old leisurely routine Instead of living on 
his estate for at least ten months out of the twelve, and perhaps 
being dragged up to London under great protest and for the shortest 
possible time, the wealthy landowner became a more or less frequent 
weekender on his own estate, especially after the advent of the 
motor car His friends were no longer his neighbours, but smart 
and rowdy people hurried down in relays by tram or car to make the 
most of the Sabbath 

Such birds of passage were not likely to retain the old, eighteenth- 
century flair for scientific agriculture In the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century, with its generally good times for the farmer and 
its resident landowners, there had been considerable enthusiasm 
for up to date methods, and notably for the breeding of pedigree 
stock But the great agricultural depression unfortunately coincided 
with the gradual ■break up of the old order and the weaning of the 
landowner from the land The slumping of rents and the merciless 
incidence of foreign competition were enough m themselves to take 
the heart out of the most improving owner, but social and economic 
forces were working in the same direction, and a state of things could 
not fail to be produced too ominously reminiscent of that which had 
gone before the French Revolution 

To the nouieau riche landowner, whose fortune was derived 
from trade, an estate was not a means of livelihood, but a costly 
luxury, partly a pleasure ground and partly a sort of alpenstock m 
the business of social climbing His heart was anywhere but m the 
country The old squire, whatever his faults, hod been the centre 
of rural life the cornerstone of the social edifice But now that his 
direct influence, even his tyranny, was in so large a measure withdrawn, 
tbft. tftsdOTA'j tel 's’JiiKge Vite te Vw/gxmfti J».Vi -voite xA 
collective activities, village bands and the like, gradually lapsed, 
rustic life became not only an unprofitable, but a dull and soulless 
grind from which any high spirited or ambitious lad was only too 
glad to escape to a town or a colony Thus social and economic 
causes combined to deplete that agricultural population which had 
been traditionally the backbone of England, and by a steady elimma 
tion of the fittest, to devitalize that which remamed 

Swift waters seldom run deep and the surrender of birth to wealth 
was not unnaturally accompamed by a decline not only of manners 
but also of intellect The days when conversation was an art, when 
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dinner parties were cnrcfuUy arranged to produce the most agreeable 
clash of \Mts, receded into a past that became almost incredible The 
atmosphere of such gatherings as those that had frequented Holland 
House in the days of Fox and of Macaulay did not survive the century 
The last attempt to resuscitate it was by that brilliant group of 
young people which was nicknamed “The Souls’* But the social 
forces, as Mr Gladstone might ha\c put it, were moving onwards in 
their might and majesty, a seritable Juggernaut of dullness, so far 
as the upper ranks of society were concerned The owners of country 
houses ceased to stock their libraries with the most learned and 
imagmatiN e literature of their time, and those ancestral folios that 
remained unsold, the Livies and Horaces, the Humes and Voltaires, 
mouldered untouched as ornaments, often locked up m glass cases 
But a sufficient sprinkling of magazines and sporting works remained 
accessible to show that their owners still retained the art of reading 

This flight from intellect may be partly accounted for by the 
gradual transformation of the public schools, which were now the 
sole medium of upper class education, and were catering for a rapidly 
increasing proportion of middle class families Educational reformers 
like Thomas Arnold of Rugby and Butler of Shrewsbury had been 
appalled at the state of anarchy, tempered by flogging, that had 
prevailed early m the century Adopting principles that had been 
formulated m a humbler sphere by Bell and Lancaster, they succeeded 
in tightening up discipline by deputing a considerable amount of 
authority to the bigger boja as monitors or prefects, besides 
humanizing the school system m all kinds of w ay s 

The immediate effects of this ecrorming spirit were no doubt 
all to the good, and no one could regret the passing of such Hells of 
vice and cruelty as the old Long Chamber at Eton But the tightening 
of discipline implies, by its very nature some curtailment of freedom 
and individuality Under the old system a ShelJey may base been 
shamefully persecuted, but he was at least able to experiment m 
science and devil raising, not to speak of writing Zasirozzi At the 
end of the fifties, in spite of the monitorial system, we gather from 
Dean Farrar’s stones that out of school hours a boy’s time was still 
his own, to wander at will climbing for seabirds’ eggs or picnicking 
on the top of mountains 

But a time was at hand when a boy’s play would be subjected 
to an even more rigorous disciplme than fus work, when the education 
of the body would acquire an importance not conceded, m practice, 
to that of the mind The turning pomt was signalized by the dramatic 
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episode, in 1875, of Oscar Browning's dismissal from Eton This 
egotistical but liberal minded house master had endeai cured to 
realize the ideal of "educating a go\eming class in the delight of 
all intellectual pursuits, a goieming class that would owe its position 
not onl> to wealth nnd privilege, but also to the Platonic iirtues of 
wisdom and goodness ” * But it was not to be The headmaster, 
Hornby, and his eventual successor, Barrc, both noted athletes' 
beUeved in allowing the bovs to work out their own manlj salvation 
on the river and m the playing fields, witliout any nonsense about 
Platonic i irtues 

Their triumph was decisive, nnd it was the triumph of on ideal 
which if it de mtellectuahicd upper class education, w as by no means 
wholly contemptible For it did, undoubtedly, succeed m creating 
a school of character unequalled anywhere m the world It was not 
the kind of character that would base appealed to moralists like 
Thomas Arnold ’ for the Victorian sentimentalism about public schhols 
frequently masked a state of things which only twentieth century 
frankness has dared expose to the light of day, but it included the 
Kiphngtse virtues of resltamt, discipline, and power of command* 
B turned out a type of white man who was unnvalled in dealing 
with every kind of "native” but the educated native, platoon 
commanders of an excellence that almost compensated for the 
mediocrity of a public school trained higher command But the 
tremendous elHciencv of a discipline that was about the boy’s path 
and about his bed regulating every moment of his existence at the 
most formatue period, could not fail to nip any tender shoots of 
creative genius, and to merge the individual m a type, manly and 
■well groomed and urbane, but with an inv incible distaste for mental 
eifort, a mind hardened in racial and class prejudice, and a religion 
comprehended in the words " good fociu ” 

Vnd the working class all this time, the great unvocal majority 
into whose roughened hands a Parliament of well to do gentlemen 
has seen fit to confide the supreme power mthe State — what of them ’ 
For the most part thev had remained, through the years of mid 
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* Vlf Stracliey, luvm" raked Arnold scarcer for a greater earnestness than 
would be quite good form in a modem headmaster, suddenly clinches hu 
uvdielment bj branding him as ‘ the founder of the worship of athletics and the 
" orshlp of good form Post Arnold ergo jwopler Arnold would seem to be a 
good enough logical cudgel for the game of \ tetortan Aunt Sally 
, * Tlou^h Mr Kiplmgs own StalkyandCb were fighUag the last battle 
Of the old mdi\ idualism against monitors and compulsorv games The^ wm.M 
'>»'e Ijcen caned or kicked out of it m the nineties ^ 
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Victorian prosperity, contentedly unobtrusive There was no move 
ment of revolt an^hing like as widespread or intense as Chartism 
An attempt on the part of Karl Marx to form an international 
working men’s association for carrying on class warfare a ouirance 
gave birth to a so called national congress at Nottingham m 1872, 
but it was a complete failure Says Mr Beer, the historian of British 
Socialism, “ the British section of the I M W A lingered on for some 
time and expired from exhaustion Ihe working classes had definitely 
abandoned all socialist agitation and class warfare, and not even the 
genius of Marx could bring them back to Chartism ” 

Nevertheless quiet and steady progress had been accomplished 
durmg these years The Trades Unions had been consolidating 
their position, and obtained full legal recognition of their claims from 
Disraeli’s government in 1876, though the years of depression saw, 
as such years always do, a temporary decline m power and member 
ship The eo operative societies were beginning to coyer the country 
and supply a training m self help that might come m useful, some day, 
for more militant activities The Education Act was destined to 
train up a generation more susceptible to mass suggestion than that 
which had preceded it, and more easily o^aniied for combined action 
And above all there was the vote, an irresistible weapon for a class 
conscious Demos could he but pluck it out of its scabbard That 
scabbard was not so much talked about as the sword it retained, 
and its name was called Caucus 


DisaAELI AND THE NeW TOrYISM 

The most sensational, though perhaps not the most important 
event of 1874, was the resounding fall of Gladstone’s Liberal adminis 
tration, and the triumph under a democratic franchise of Disraeli s 
Conservatives The social forces, to which Gladstone bad fatalistic 
ally appealed were now beginning to -work not for, but against, his 
policy of middle class Liberalism, but the dramatic suddenness of 
the change was due to the far sighted genius of the man who had 
guided the fortunes of Conservatism threugh long jears of eclipse 
and discouragement, and provided i( with a policy based, not on the 
expediency of the moment, but on a reasoned and consistent philo 
sophy and interpretation of history 

The character of Benjamm Disraeli is one that ^vnll provide 
material for historial disagreement, until such time as human 
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nature is studied ith the same scientific detachment as chcmistr> 
or biologj The long duel between him and Gladstone has been 
kept up by their partisans, long after the principals have been quiet 
in the grave And, for more than one reason, Disraeli has received 
less than his due proportion of fair play Largely , no doubt, this 
IS due to the fact that so many of the historians of modem England 
hav e happened to inherit Whig or Liberal s) mpathies A v ague anti 
Semitic bios has been imparted to the controv ersy from the fact of 
Disraelis Jewish descent Perhaps, however, he has suffered most 
of all from the fact that of all his contemporaries he vras the one who 
most consistently refused to bow the knee or pull the long face 
before the smug little god of Victorian respectabiUty Whether his 
righteousness exceeded the righteousness of Mr Gladstone is a 
question on which opinions maj plausibly differ, but there is no doubt 
that in perpetually suggesting to his contemporaries that every day 
and in every way he was getting more and more righteous, Disraeli 
neither could nor, indeed, would hold a candle to the Grand Old 
Man of Victonanism And >et he, too, cultivated a pose — an 
intellectual pose, less tolerable to Englishmen than the moral variety 
The cynical and self seeking Jew of Liberal tradition is hardly 
mote absurd than the flawless and nearly omniscient hero that some 
ardent Tories would make of Disraeb His was a strangely complex 
character, by no means to be comprehended m the sweeping 
generalizations of up to date biography To invoke his Jewish 
origin as a ready made explanation of everything he was or did is 
surely the last resort of disingenuousness His youthful flamboyance 
of dress and manner he borrowed from the set omong which he 
moicd, a set that included Count D’Orsay, the pnnee of dandies, 
his occasional lusciousness of imagery w as that of a typical Romantic , 
his penchant for the East was thoroughly in. keeping with the Byronic 
fashion,ofbi&AdnJ«inftnnB. Hp~haA»hf-*ar.O«m.XlKhnua.'ihiiRftntfesrfJAi 
of being m perpetual monetary embarrassment, and of being weakest, 
as a statesman, on the side of finance 

In spite of the fact that he carefully cultivated the appearance 
of inscrutability, his was an exceptionally impulsive and aflectionate 
nature In one of his early novels, Canlannt Flemxng, he was 
admittedly depicting his own nature in that of the hyper sensitive 
hero, who is perpetually craving for love — “ love me, love me always ! ” 
This Was the Disraeh who as husband and brother was able to give 
and inspire a love as constant and intense as any on human record 
and who, at the end of his life, solaced his heart by a friendship, at 
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once pure anti passionate, for those two gracious and venerable 
sisters, Lady Chesterfield and I^dy Bradford, and vho brought 
back n little sunshine to the widowed heart of his Queen This was 
the essential Disraeli, but there was another side to his nature 
which was almost inevitable m a parvenu with nothing but sheer 
brain and will pow er to help him climb to the summit of his ambition 
This side is depicted in his first novel, Vtitan Gray, also an attempt 
to explain his own nature, this time under the guise of a brilliant 
but not too nice young superman of the Byronic order This streak 
of the adventurer is also from time to time apparent in Disraeli's 
career Sometimes it pleases him, in his correspondence and political 
manoeuvres, to sink the statesman in the cyme, the wire puller, 
even the charlatan On one celebrated occasion he lied, boldly 
and unblushingly, to the House of Commons, denying that he had 
ever sought office from Peel, and staking his whole career on the chance 
that Peel would ha\ e lost the damning letter He once sought alliance 
with the Cobdemtes, and on their refusal of so monstrous a coalition 
made a speech in which he himself denounced coalitions He was 
capable of putting things m his letters, m moments of petulance or 
affectation, that made nonsense of his whole philosophy, but by which, 
most unfortunately and ungenerously, be ba» been judged and 
condemned Gladstone was only obeying the dictates of an upright 
though not inconvenient conscience when he allowed himself to be 
converted to Home Rule so soon as this was the only apparent waj 
of securmg a majority, and m leaving the ship of Toryism as soon 
as it was obricusly waterlogged , his abandonment of Gordon, bis 
far from delicate treatment of Parnell, are tactfully explained away , 
but Disraeli, who was no less honourable and public spirited, and far 
more consistent to his principles, is surely entitled to an equal measure 
of generosity Hath not a Jew 

What brought Disraeh, in spite of every handicap, inevitably 
to the front of the Tory patty was the fact that he ^\as the onlj 
active politician of that party wlio had the least claim to rank as a 
political philosopher Wellington was a reactionary at lieart and a 
patriotic opportunist in practice , Peel had a genius for administration 
but was, without realizing it, no Tory at all, but a middle class 
Liberal , Shaftesbury, in spite of his splendid practical work for 
social reform, was not to be taken seriously as a thinker , Lord 
Derby was a thorough paced party tactician more concerned with 
dishing the Whigs than providing a reasoned faith for the Tones 
Disraeli, on the other hand, had been born m a library , his father 
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^^as not onlv a man of enormous if somewhat tliscursi\e erudition, 
but a student of the great constitutional struggle of the se\enteenth 
ccnturj, ^sho had put the case for our first two Stuart Kings against 
their politicians 

It was on this basis that the Young Disraeh built up his philosopli) 
of Torjism The Tones, m his \iew, were the partv of the whole 
nation, and their opponents, Roundhead or Mhig or Radical, were 
that of a class or faction Re showed how the “ patriots " of tlic 
Long Parliament had opposed direct taxation that fell on rich men 
like Hampden, and had ended b> substituting crushing indirect 
taxation that fell on the people The Whigs of the eighteenth and 
cartj nineteenth ccntuncs he charactenzed as a Venetian oUgarchj , 
a clique of titled and moncj cd men seeking, under the cant of hbert> , 
to bind the fetters of their t}'rannj on sovereign and people alike, 
an unpatriotic faction thit had done its best to weaken the hands 
of our leaders in the struggle with France 

But Disraeh had a more subtle distinction m mind when be 
charnetcrued the Tones ns the naVonnl part) His v icw of nationality 
was the evolutionarv or djnamic one, as contrasted with the abstract 
principles to which his opponents were constontlv appealing In his 
ViTtdtcalion of the Btiglish ConsMuUon (18S5) a classic of political 
philosophy which has received less attention than it deserves, he 
justifies our fundamental institutions not because the) ore perfect 
in the abstract, but because the) ore perfect]) Enghsli, with roots 
deep in the past Indeed, lie has nothing but contempt for recent 
attempts to transplant them to soils, such os that of France, to which 
the\ are not indigenous And with a historical insight remarkable 
for a writer in the thirties, he eleatl) rcaUies how fjrml) rooted is 
the English Constitution in the English law 

This standpoint of course involved Disraeli in irreconcilable 
opposition to the utilitarian and Radical doctrines that had begun 
to capture the now dominant middle class The sole test of a 
constitution to him vsas whether, in practice, it was suited to the 
nation The proof of the pudduig, in fact, is the eating, and not the 
cooker) book Mehemet AU probaW) acted wisely, thinks Disraeli, 
m saving bis Egyptian subjects the trouble of electing members to 
their brand new Parliament by electing them himself A King, 
a bench of Bishops, a House of Lords, may conceivably be more 
trulj representativ e than a House of Commons elected by universal 
suffrage The curious superstition that the tyrannj of a majoritv 
IS more sacrosanct than that of an autocrat is not for Disraeh He 
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IS constantly applying the test — how does your constitution s\ork, 
not on paper nor in communities of economic men, but here and noi\ , 
m that partnership which includes, as Burke once declared, the 
living and the dead and those yet to be bom ? 

In one respect Disraeli goes beyond Burke as a political philosopher 
He does not conceive of the past as a dead weight on progress The 
nation is in a perpetual process of development and the national 
party ought to develop with it Onlj progress ought to be organic, 
inspired by a tender reverence for the past, and based not upon 
abstract but upon national principles It was always Disraeli’s 
chief pre occupation to get his party out of the ruts of blind reaction, 
whose protagonist, Eldon, he had satirized in one of his early novels 
as Lord Past Century He was equally opposed to the uninspired 
Conservatism of men like Peel, whose policy it was to construct as 
many temporary dams as possible across the stream of progress 
From the first, his proposals were bold to the point of scandalizing 
hidebound Whigs as much as crusted Tories He started by advocating 
the ballot and Triennial Parliaments, and when taxed with vote 
catching appealed triumphantly to such Tory fathers as Bolingbroke 
and Windham for support When the Chartist movement was at its 
most alarming phase, he boldly professed his sympathy with the 
workers as against a capitalist bourgeoisie who as he pointed out, 
were monopolizing poaer without performing any corresponding 
duties He flung himself heart and soul into the guestion of social 
reform, which he always maintained was the especial concern of the 
Tory party, and his novel Sybil, published in 1845, is a burning plea, 
in which selfish landowners come in for as drastic censure as selfish 
capitalists, for the masses as against the tyranny of the rich 

Disraeli’s early career was one long struggle to guide his party 
back from what he described as political infidelity to political faith 
This was hound to bring him mlo conflict with his leader, Peel who 
in his eyes was pohtically the arch infidel, and whom he assailed, 
m a senes of terrible Phihppics on the latter’s tolte face on the 
question of the Com Laws It is about this time that Disraeh, a bom 
Romantic, plays a leading part in what vyas known as the Young 
England movement, a sentimental attempt of some young aristocrats 
to reproduce under their own auspices such a medieval England as 
the imagination of that time loved to conjure up, with a happy 
people loyally devoted to benevolent lords of the soil, and a Church 
solicitous alike for the material, mtellectual, and spiritual require 
ments of the people But “Young England ” was never more than a 
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\ftgiie aspjTfttion, and Disraeli '^\as soon at as Conser\ati\c 

leader of the House of Commons, at the thanhless task of guiding 
Ills part) through their tsvent) eighljcarsofmmonly.neserforgeUing 
the political faith in which he had started, though it is probable 
that his leader, Lord Derby, regarded his not altogether welcome 
colleague m no other light than that of a fellow opportunist It was 
Derb), we repeat, and not Disraeli, who talked of dishing the Uhigs 
“The Whigs msoke the people,** Disrneh had cried, “let us 
appeal to the nation," and that, so far as it can be compressed into 
so small a compass expresses his political creed Jew though he 
was, he was proudly and passionately devoted to the land that had 
given him birth, and only prejudice con deny him a leading place 
on the roll of English patriots But m the very mtensit) of liis 
nationalism there lucked a danger It is possible to conceive of 
the national well being as the end of all statesmanship, and it-, 
ptomolion the supreme dictate of moraht) Nations, viewed from 
this standpoint, constitute an anarchy of giant egotists, with no other 
object in view than that of satisfying, by any means and at each 
others’ expense, their lust for wealth and power It is significant 
that at the height of his power, when defending his Eastern policy, 
which his critics, not without reason, hod characterized ns selfish, 
Disraeh, then Lord Beaconsfield, should have replied, " It is av selfish 
as patriotism ” In those half dozen words s implicit the doctrine 
of Machiavclh, of Bismarck, of the men who made the world war and 
marred the Peace of Tersailles 

Now it was just on this question — whether morality stops short 
at the individual, or whether it applies equally to communities — that 
Gladstone was most fundamentally opposed to Disraeh, and Glad 
stonian Liberalism to Disraelian Toryism Gladstone said and 
heheved that selfishness is the greatest lurse of the human race, 
and to him a patriotism that was selfish would have seemed no 
patriotism at all, but a devilish mockery of it He Ipved England 
not for her power or wealth or splendour, but because, as he said 
wherever in the world a high aspiration was entertained or a noble 
blow was struck, it was to England that the eyes of the oppressed 
were turned He loved her, in fact, most of all because he believed 
her to be lovable He believed that the way to make her great ivas 
to let It be known that she would, before all things, be just, for national 
injustice was, he held, the surest road to national downfall And 
m these prinoiples he was at one with the greatest of the mid centurv 
Liberals and most of all with Bnght, who m speaking in 1858 on 
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foreign policy, asked his audience to believe that the moral hw uas 
not ^\nttep for men alone in their induidual character, but that it 
vns written ns well for nations, and that only bj the guidance of 
that law can we be permanently a great nation or our people a 
happy people And Freeman, the historian of the Norman Conquest, 
a lo^ er of his country if ever there was one, could go so far as to say, 
when it was a question of upholding Turkish oppression bj British 
arms, “ Pensh the interests of England, perish our dominion in 
India, sooner than that we should strike one blow or speak one word 
in the cause of the wrong against the right 1 ” 

It w as e\ idcnt then that Disraeli was the exponent of an altogether 
different kind of patriotism from that of his Liberal opponents 
The difference is more clearly marked by the fact that patriotism 
was with him less a question of ideals than of race Race, lie mam 
tamed was the kej of history, and the importance he attached to 
it is, perhaps, one of his few idiosyncrasies that we may plausibly 
attribute to the fact of lus Semitic ongm But he was at least m 
harmony with a tendency that was growing on the Continent to 
think in terras of the Latin or Teutonic or Slav races, enormous 
super national groups, w hose interests soon came to bound the mental 
horizons of their champions, to the exclusion of those of humanity 
It was impossible that with these views Disraeli could remain 
satisfied within the bounds of a merely insular patriotism Inev itablv 
his vision of England iridened to include those members of the British 
race who had left her shores to plant her flag and institutions in 
distant lands, those of them at least who retained their allegiance 
and loyalty to the Motherland Disraeh came to maturity at a time 
singularly unpropitious for the growth of imperialist sentiment, 
particularly m his own party, which had by no means entirely shaken 
off its delusion that colonies ifnot to be abandoned must be governed 
Accordingly we find in Disraeli s earlier productions few references 
to colonial questions, though a bvely interest in the gorgeous and 
romantic Near East to which the Byromc as well as the Jewish 
tradition had, from the first, attracted him, and which was very much 
to the fore both m the literature and politics of the thirties 

There is a passage, however in Conlartnt I^etmng written m the 
year of the Reform Bill, which shows how, e^en m these early days 
Disraeli had grasped the root of the matter, which was that the bond 
between the mother country and her colonies ought to be, abo\ e all 
things, spiritual and not merely businesslike " There is a great 
difference,” he says, “ between ancient and modem colonies A 
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modem colon) is a commercial enterprise, an ancient colon) wu< 
a political settlement. In the emigration of our citizens, hitherto, 
■wt had merel) sought the means of ocqmnng wealth ; the ancients, 
when their brethren quilted their naltsc shores, wept and sacrificed 
. . I behc\e that a great resolution is at hand in our sj-stem of 

colonization, and that Europe will recur to the principles of the 
ancient policy ” Had thcrclations between England and our American 
colonies been ordered on tlic principles of this noble passage, there 
need lia\e been, no Declaration of Inilepcndencc 

That thoughts of empire were simmering m Disraeli’s mind is 
evident from a strange and flambo)ftnt romance published m the 
>ear following Conlanm riemtng, entitled Alroy This describes the 
attempt of a scion of the House of David to revive the gloms of his 
race He so far succeeds as to found an Empire b) the conquest of 
Bagdad But he is ruined b) the defection of his spiritual guide 
the priest Jabastcr, a devotee of the race doctrine in the narrowest 
sense, who liolds that the scliool of Empire is the law of Moses <Uroy 
has broader views, he seems to think that the Lord of Hosts must 
needs fix the boundaries of omnipotence between the Jordan and 
the Lebanon Universal empire must not be founded on sectarian 
principles and exclusive rights”, m other words, there must be 
no "lesser breeds without the law” This early imperialism is, 
however, too tentative and nebulous, too much the product of a 
romantic imagination, to constitute more than the glimmering dawn 
of a reasoned phdosoph) 

After the separation from Peel, we find Disraeli, now the Torj' 
second m command, revolving schemes for a closer union with tliose 
colonies whose eventual separation from us most of our leading 
statesmen anticipated without regret In 1849 we first find l»m 
toymg With the idea of admitting colonial representatives to the 
British Parliament, and in 1851, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
pressing his scheme upon the notice of Lord Derby, who seems to 
have turned it down with the polite depreciation of an unimaginative 
man confronted by an innovation It is shortly after this that w c 
find Disraeli, in a moment of discouragement or petulance, writing 
to Lord Malmesbury of the colonies being a millstone round our 
neck, and despairing of their retention Such a reaction was not 
unnatural, and it is absurd to judge of Disraeli’s serious and considered 
opinion by the salvage of Lord Malmesbury’s wastepaper basket 
It was in 1859, when Disraeli was next m olfice, m the usual 
Tory minority, that, addressing his constituents at Aylesbury, he 
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made the significant pronouncement that England, though bound 
to Europe by many ties, nas not merely a Power of the Old World 
“ If ever Europe by her short sightednbs falls into an inferior and 
exhausted state, for England there will remain an illustrious future 
We are bound to the communities of the New World and those great 
states which our own planting and colonizing energies have created 
by ties and interests that will sustain our power and enable us to 
play a part in the times yet to come as we do m these days, and as 
we have done in the past ” So that Disraeli had now the \ision, that 
may yet prove prophetic, of England casting loose her moorings 
to an exhausted Europe, and taking her place as the head of an 
amphibious and world wide league of * great states ” 

It was in 1872, when the victory for which Disraeli had planned 
and uaited for so many years was now in sight, that his political 
philosophy attained its full maturity m the greatest of all his speeches, 
delivered at the Crystal Palace Herein he laid down three great 
principles as the basis of a Tory or national policy The first of these 
was to maintain the institutions of the country, and on this head 
Disraeli had little to add to the doctrine formulated nearly forty 
years before in his Vindication of the Constitution There was nothing 
new, either, in his making social reform, the elevation of the condition 
ot the people, a main plank m the Tory programme — the author of 
Sybil could hardly have done less The most original and important 
part of the speech was his plea for the maintenance not only of our 
institutions and domestic prosperity, but also of our Empire, an 
ideal to which one of the great parties in the State, and that the one 
which was to be in the ascendant for more than a generation, was 
henceforward committed • 

This declaration reveals both the grandeur and the imperfection 
of Disraeli’s matured imperialism Though he coined the phrase 
“ tmpenum et bbertas ", he could never quite rise to the conception 
of a Commonwealth of Nations whose service was perfect freedom 
He held that self government ought to have been conceded to the 
colonies as part of a great policy of imperial consolidation It ought 
to have been accompanied not only by a representative council m 
Zoiiubir, dut 6y an imperial' i^iK a muitary cod’e, ana’ tile retenrton 
by the Crown — a euphemism for Downing Street — of unoccupied 
lands But if anything could have been more certain than another — 
and a study of Canadian politics ought to have enlightened Disraeli 
on this point — it is that no colony would have dreamed of tolerating 
such interference These regrets, though they avowedly refer to the 
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ptist, art too roTnimscent of a petulant outburst of Disraeli’s, in a 
ietler to Lord Derby m 1B67— ** what is the use of these colonial 
deadweights which tre do not goiem 1 ** 

Disraeli had, in fact, approached the imperial question from 
the racial standpoint He had the vision of the Anglo Saxon race 
spreading its power and civilization to the remotest comers of the 
earth, and he saw, as plainlj as he had seen m 1832, that to regard 
imperial affairs, as the Manchester School were inclined to do, merely 
in a financial aspect, was to pass by ** those moral and political 
considerations which alone moke nations great, and by the influence 
of which alone men are distinguished from animals ” 

That IS finely said, but Disraeli, for all his historical insight and 
philosophic grasp, lacked one thing that some of his opponents 
possessed He had, throughout his career, a strangely imperfect 
sympathy with liberty This was no doubt partly due to his aversion 
from all abstract principles in politics, but it deprived him of that 
generous sympathy for oppressed and struggling peoples that was 
the strength of Gladstone And it blinded him to those very aspects 
of the colonial problem which Gladstone, whose imagination was 
much less fired by the vision of Greater Britain divined by a sure 
instinct For Gladstone saw plainly that the less we attempted 
to govern or interfere with the colonies, the more surely we should 
bind them to us And to Gladstone the pursuit of racial supremacy 
was of little importance compared with the maintenance of God’s 
law of justice and liberty, and Christ’s golden rule, which is binding 
m all ages on men and communities 

* 1 believe,” he -said, at the conclusion of one of his great Mid 
lothian speeches, " we are all united m a fond attachment to the 
great country to which we belong, to the great Empire which has 
committed to it a trust and function from Providence, os special and 
remarkable as was ever entrusted to any portion of the family of 
man When I speak of that trust and that function I feel that words 
fail I cannot tell you what I think of the nobleness of the inheritance 
that has descended upon us, of the sacredness of the duty of main- 
tainmg it I will not condescend to make it a part of controversial 
politics It IS a part of my being of roy flesh and blood, of my heart 
and soul For those ends I have laboured through my youth and 
manhood and, more than that, tiU my hairs are grey In that faith 
and practice I shall die ’ 
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ROMANllC Imveriausm 

In 1874 Disraeli, now old in jenrs but incurably joung m bpirit, 
found himself in power with an ovenvhelmmg majont} for Ins 
threefold policy of constitutional stability, social reform and 
imperialism His ministry started with the fairest prospects He 
was particularly fortunate in his Home Secretary, Mr Cross, under 
whose auspices a good beginningwas made with housing and sanitary 
reform — ” eantles sandatwm had been one of the happiest of 
Disraeli’s verbal coinages The privileges of the Trades Unions 
Were restored and established upon what all parties imagined to be 
a permanent basis Finally the efforts of Lord Shaftesbury and liis 
fellow philanthropists were crosvned by the grand consolidation of 
the Factory Laws m 1878 

Could Disraeli have confined himself to these paths of peaceful 
progress, there is little reason to doubt that he would have died in the 
premiership The electorate had returned him as they had returned 
Peel before him and were to return Sahsbun and IJonar Law after 
him, because they fancied that he would pursue a policy eonservativ c 
m fact as well as in name — perhaps his most effective indictment 
against the very able ministry he superseded was that they had 
begun to attack every interest, every class and calling m the country 
The Englishman seldom calls for a sensational policy , he prefers 
to be godly and quietly govcmctl, and Gladstone, though abounding 
m godliness, had displayed a disquieting energy m sjiceding up the 
advance of lus “ great social forces ” 

Disraeh was not the man to embark on any grandiose programme 
Of legislation Tlie restlessness of his genius ifn|)ellcd him in nnothcr 
direction For he v>ns an inveterate Romantic, and the Last Ind 
the same attraction for lum that it had had for Xapolcon He was 
also— what was rare in a Romantic — a follower of the same kind 
of national and racial egotism as formed the basts of Ihsmnrck’* 
ffrafpoh/iA, and this had led him to the nlcol of a world wide Hntish 
Empire effectively united m the pursuit of wealth and jiowcr Rut, 
unhke Rismarck, he was also a constitutionalist, and this made him 
a seeker not only of impfrtum but also of Iif/ertat, blended In not 
always calculable proportions Tins threefold strain in his iiaturr 
renders Disraeli's im|>enAlivm less simple and absolute tlinii that 
of such whole hearted enthusiasts as rhaml>erlain and 'lilner. and 
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ccrtimlv the prosaic colonies touched a less sympathetic chord m 
his heart than the gorgeous Last Sometimes we are at a loss to 
determine \\ hether Ixis pohc> embodies the seed of modern imperialism 
or the flower of Victorian romance 

That Disraeli had c\cn yet failed to grasp the essentials of the 
colonial problem was proved, soon after his accession to office, by 
the jToho he permitted his Colonial Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, 
to adopt with regard to South Africa, then just beginning to emerge 
from her purely pastoral and agricultural stage His Lordship 
displayed true statesmanlike insight m divmmg that the supreme 
need of the four white communities, two of them independent Boer 
Republics, was to attain some sort of pohfical union, but what 
he did not realize was the almost aggressive independence of the 
self governing colonial, who would rather suffer the utmost mcon 
V cnience than hav e the wisest policy imposed upon him from Downing 
Street 

Lord Camarv on, to whom the whole business appeared exceedingly 
simple, proposed a conference between representatives of the chief 
white communities, of Griqualand West, whose participation was 
intolerable to the Free State, and the Eastern Province of Cape Colony, 
whose separate recognition constituted an offence to the Cape 
government To make matters worse, he coolly proposed himself 
to nominate all except the Boer representatives The matter was 
further complicated by an extraordinary roving commission to 
James Anthony Froude, an eloquent speaker and distinguished 
historian, but a man wholly lacking in tact and relevant knowledge, 
to go about making speeches and trying to conv ert all and sundiy 
to the Government’s pobey Of course, the combined efforts of 
Froude and Carnarvon had no other effect than that of setting 
every body concerned by the ears The Cape Parliament flatly refused 
to have part or lot in the conference, and the Boer Republics had 
grievances which made them even less willing than they might have 
been at ordinary times to dance to the piping of the British minister 
The Tory government’s attempt to box the compass on the policy 
of Its predecessors, who had positively insisted on driving the Boers 
out of the pale of British sovereignty and responsibility, thus ended in 
what amounted to a hint to Downing Street to mmd its own business 
It was, however, to the East that Disraelis thoughts most 
naturally turned His romantic loyalty to the throne no less than his 
instinct for enhancing our prestige found expression m the title 

‘ Empress of India ”, which he caused the Queen to assume He 
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It can at least be said of Beaconsfield that he displaj ed a mastery 
of his craft thal moved the admiration of Bismarch himself After 
a good deal of diplomatic roanoeuvTing, ^Russia, whose deepest 
feclngs were roused by the defeat of orthodox Servio, came to the 
rescue, and tuough her unwieldj armies encountered an unexpectedly 
strenuous resistance as they attempted to debouch from the Balkan 
passes, the Turks were at last beaten and the way cleared to Con 
stanlmople This roused feeling m England to fc\ci*pitch Tlie 
name of the Japanese goddess. Jingo, was somewhat incongruously 
imported into our language in a song which asserted that we had 
fought the bear a thousand times before — when and where were 
not specified — and that “they” should not have Constantinople 
Another song, about this time, was to the effect that “ they ” should 
not wipe their nose on the flag This sort of thing had been heard 
before the Crimean war, but the Premier was now a cooler if a less 
scrupulous hand than Aberdeen One of Tenniel's cartoons repre- 
sented him as a guide, leading Britanwa to the edge of an ab>ss, 
and balancing himself on his toes, with his heels over, imploring 
her to come a step nearer But his balance was sure, and he Imew to 
an inch how fat he could go without losing bis footing 

It was a thrillmg and tense time, when war with Russia, a war 
conceived and planned on the grandest scale, seemed inevitable, 
when the fieetwas brought up to cover Constantinople, when a force 
of Indian troops was landed m Malta — and all because the Russians 
had imposed upon the Turks a treatj which created a Bulgaria 
stretching from the Black Sea to the ^geon, a strong Christian 
state m which English opinion foresaw a vassal of Russia A time 
Was to come when England would have given much had this fore 
boding of Bulgaria’s subservience to Russia been justified 

Russia, secretly furious at England’s attitude, but unwilling 
to proceed to extremities, stayed her hand and agreed to a Conference 
A bigger game was on hand, had anyone except Bismarck realized 
It, than the comparatively petty question of whether a few wretched 
Cliristians could or could not be forced back under the Turkish yoke 
Tor the alliance of the three Emperors, which was nothing less than 
the old Holy Alhance brought up to date, had developed a fatal rift 
Austria had her ambitions and stiU more her fears m the Balkans, 
and she dreaded above aU things the rise of Russia’s special proteg^, 
Servia Hapsburg and Romanoff were josthng one another in the 
South Eastern gate of Europe, where their ambitions fatally over 
lapped The spectacle, to the far seeing ejes of Bismarck, was 
oo 
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infinitely disquieting If Europe belies cd m Germany’s ms incibility , 
he was under no such illusion He had realized, too late, his mistake 
m neither conciliating nor annihilating France The indemnity 
had proved a mere bagatelle and a scscrc blo« to German commerce 
Ills first thought had been to remobihre, with or without excuse, 
the armiis of Moltke, and finish the business once and for all in the 
true spirit of Clauses itz This dcs|Krrate plot was frustrated by 
the joint inHucncc of the Tsar and — to her cscrlasting honour — 
Queen \ ictona 

Henceforth the Chancellor nas, for all his terrible seeming, m 
a state of mortal fear for the Empire he had founded in blood and 
iron, and the dynasty m hose fortunes he had roised to such a towering 
height He knew — none better — that France would never forget, 
that France was recovering, and that when the day of reckoning 
came she would see to it that she did not stand alone He had 
therefore, from his own point of view, done the best thing possible 
m uniting the three great reactionary powers of the Holy \lliance 
ii\ what he hoped would be an abiding union So long as that held, 
all was safe But, like the original authors of the Holy Alliance, 
he had reckoned w'dhoiit the Balkans 

Vi hen, therefore, Beaconsfield, accompanied by hts foreign 
secretary, Lord Salisbury, came to Berlin, his contention with 
Russia, upon which all the limelight was turned, must have seemed 
a matter of minor importance to Bismarck, as compared with the 
question whether, in the last resort, Germany was to sacrifice her 
Russian or her Austrian alliance On the whole Bismarck inclined 
towards Austria A Franco Austrian alliance was no new thing, 
but, judiciously handled, Austria might so be drawn into the German 
orbit as to become practically a vassal state Of a choice of evils, 
the best was to hold fast to Austria and to lose as little of Russian 
friendship as possible Now Austria was more vitally concerned than 
England to keep Russia at a distance from Constantinople, and to 
prevent the formation of a greater and presumably pro Russian 
Bulgaria Accordingly the weight of German influence was thrown, 
reluctantly but decisively, into the scales against Russia 

Bismarck, and neitho' EeaconslieM nor his Russian opponent, 
Gortschakolf, was thus the dominating figure at the Berlin Congress 
The English Premier, however, had the opportunity m figuring m 
the splendid role for which his temperament and ambitions had cast 
him There was talk of his quitting the conference and letting the 
sword decide if he did not get his way As his way happened to be 
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that chosen b> Bismnrch, get it he eicnlunlly (hd For that master 
of RealpoUtik had other ends in \ie\\ than the advancement of his 
Hapsburg client The supreme ob)ect of his poUc> wasnou toprevent 
a combinatjon of European powers against German), and therefore 
to divert their interests into harmless channels, or to set them at 
eicU others’ throats \\ith Austria the most obvious polic> was to 
set her face towards the Aegean and her back to Germany England 
and Russia might, with judicious management, be made to keep each 
other busy It w ould, at anv rate, be far better if Russia’s resentment 
at her rebuff could be directed against England Accordingly 
Rismarck was onl> too happy to let “ that old Jew ”, as he called 
him, achieve a triumph not for English but for Austro German 
interests, and happierstiH to have created a tension between England 
find Russia that for a whole generation maintained a pleasing state 
of Anglophobia on one side and Russophobin on the other, and 
might, with any luck, have involved France’s two chief potential 
allies in a ruinous and suicidal war 

Disraeli returned home m a bla2e of triumph He had secured 
“ peace with honour ”% Russia had given way so far as to break 
her Greater Bulgaria into three parts Of these, the Macedonians 
were handed over to the tender mercies of the Turk, and the 
Southern portion of Bulgaria was — and it was on this question that 
Disraeli had ncarlj broken up the conference — formed mto a separate 
vassal state of Turkey under the title of Eastern Rumeha In a few 
years, this precious arrangement was terminated by the inhabitants 
themselves, who meant to belong to Christian Bulgaria, and did so 
Meanwhile Russia compensated herself by filching from her allies, 
the Roumanians, the tract of Bessarabia that we had made her give 
up after the Crimean War, and thus creating a griev ance which, 
when the Great War came, seriously compromised our situation 
anil mi^rfc casiiy'mrvt'Droa^iftmTtoumaniaont'ne side 
of the Central Powers Self compensation was a game that vve 
also could plaj , to the extent of filching Cyprus from its sovereign, 
Turkey, and its natural guardian. Greece It was a trumpery 
enough picking Among other points scored by Beaconsfield was 
fill undertaking by Russia not to fortify the port of Batoum Needless 
to say, the pow er that had recently swallowed the camel of Sevastopol 
and the Black Sea Fleet, did not stram for very long at this gnat 
Furthermore, the clumsy attempts of Russia to assert the Balkan 
hegemony that Beaconsfield had so much feared, merely serv ed to show 
the truth of Gladstone’s contention that the best safeguard against 
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reverse, the consequences of Mhich might have proved disastrous 
for Natal The government were fortunate at this time m hav mg as 
High Commissioner Sir Battle Frerc, who had distinguished himself 
by conspicuous abiht) among the many able Indian civ ihons trained 
up in John Companj’s service Bui they showed, in their treatment 
of him, a spirit more worlhj of their leader's notorious creations. 
Taper and Tadpole, than of men fit to swa> the rod of Empire 
‘Though thej were too much dependent on Frere's services to dispense 
with them outright, they were not above attempting to saddle him 
with the blame for a state of affairs thatwas fast beginning to involve 
them in unpopularitj They treated him with studied discourtesj, 
superseded him in his post of High Commissioner while leaving him 
his governorship of the Cape, and even refused his request to 
Vindicate him, tongue tied os he was by his ofTicial position, against 
an outrageous slander launched at him b) Gladstone in the course of 
one of the Midlothian speeclies All this treatment Frcre bore with 
the patient dignity of one conscious of lus owm mtcgntj But the 
spirit, neither liberal nor imperial, tn which the politicians at home 
nusjudged the problem of South African politics — which was fast 
becoming the supreme test of imperial statesmanship — must incv itably 
produce lU harvest of misadventure 

It was on the Indian frontier lliat the nemesis of Beaconsfleld’s 
anti Uussian policy overtook him Foiled and humiliated in what she 
regarded as a crusade, Bussia began to push ahead, with maheeful 
energ) , her South Eastern enpanston, which brought her ev er closer 
to the Himalayan barrier It was the dream of her greatest soldier, 
Skoboleif, to plant her standards on the fort at Delhi Under these 
circumstances the buffer slate of Afghanistan became of decisive 
importance, and there the situation was most disquieting, for not only 
was Kabul honej combed with Russian intrigue and her bazaars 
overflowing with Russian goods, but the Amir himself was secretly 
a tool in Muscovite hands Our viceroy at this time was Lord Lytton, 
an imperialist statesman of the new school, and an exponent of the 
forward policy in its most uncompromising form Such a man was no 
mote capable than Beaconsfield himself of appreciating that the 
best safeguard against Russian aggression lay m a free and jealously 
independent Afghamstan 

The situation was no doubt one of extreme difflculty, and it is 
hard to see how, in face of the Amir s intrigues and insults 
We could have avoided striking as we did, with the full force of our 
military power, to restore the situation We were brilliantly 
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successful, chasing the Amir from his hingdom and occupying hi* 
capital Now, however, the forward pohc} led us into disaster 
We insisted on taking Afghan foreign policy into our own control, 
and on sending a British mission to Kabul Old Lord Lawrence, 
who probably knew more about India than anv other man, sought 
to approach the Premier with a view to protesting against what 
anyone, who remembered what had happened in 1841, must ha\e 
known to be madness, but, with a strange discourtesy, he was not 
e%en received “They will all be murdered,” was his mournful 
comment — and so it came to pass 

This, of course, meant another Afghan War, longer and more 
bloody than the last, and in the course of which a small British 
and Indian army, based on Kandahar, was half destroyed at Maiwand 
Visions floated through Lytton’s mind of the permanent occupation 
of Kandahar, the ancient gate of India, and the disintegration of 
Afghanistan But before the monotonous and expensive triumph 
of civilized over barbarian arms could be Anally consummated, the 
Tory government, which had plunged deeper and deeper into 
unpopularity and discredit, had fallen from power The countr> 
was not yet ripe for a full blooded imperialism Gladstone, now 
at the height of his oratorical powers, was swaying vast audiences 
with an impassioned appeal to turn from the unrighteous and 
uneconomic courses of the last few years to the principles of middle 
class Liberalism These pnnciples he summarized as — 

1 Kconoiny and just legislation at home 

2 Peace abroad 

T To maintain the concert of Europe 

4 To ftsoid needless and entangling engagements 

5 To acknowledge the equal rights of all nations 

6 Sympath}’ with freedom everywhere 

His triumph was as astonishmg and complete as that of his opponent 
five years before His majority at the polls was o\erwhelming 
and though Uealpohtik w&s triumphing everywhere abroad o%er the 
old Liberal idealism, the latter was, to all outward appearance, 
stronger than e\er in England 


Tiif Monaow of Midlothian 

^'hcn Gladstone conimitted himself to that flight of rhetoric 
about social forces moving onwards m their might and mnjcstj, 
he little knew m how ironical a sense the fates had destined him to 
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gi% e proof of Ins owt^ ifoctnne Tot a. nesv socnl force \s rs gathering 
strength against sxhich the Ihnnders of Midlothian miglit peal m 
vam t\en BeaconsReld’s ejnicism might ha\e shmnh from 
predicting that withm three jears of taking ofilcc the gosemnicnt 
of idealism and international moralits ssould hasc goaded one 
freedom loving people into rebellion, would have crushed into the 
dust an armv of patriots, fighting ngainst tvTannj, would fam have 
employed, if that had been possible, the unspeakable Turk on this 
congenial task, and would have embittered our relations with Europe 
and launched us on a pohej of armament and expansion bv planting 
our foot firmly on that \er) Nile Valley with whose Jure Bismarck 
had striven, and striven in vain, to tempt Bcaconsficld 1 There 
are times when even the least imaginative historian finds it hard 
to resist the belief that there arc ideas abroad, which exercise a 
hypnotic cKect over men and lead even the wisest whither they 
would not 

The failure of Gladstone to guide England into the ways of pence 
and righteousness is no condemnation of the Midlothian speeches, 
unbalanced and unjust as parts of those speeches no doubt were 
Rad he dared to live up to them, had he handed over, promptly 
and generously, C>prus to the Greeks and the Imnsvaol to the 
Boers, had he insisted upon allowing Egypt to work out her own 
salvation without the assistance of British shclb and bayonets, 
how much better would it have proved for England and the world 
at large 1 

The atmosphere of Downing Street is one in which ideals have 
little chance to thrive Things may be said which, as every 
permanent onicial know5, are not done, and ministers are more 
dependent on their permanent stoH than the world realizes Glad 
stone’s principal colleagues in the Cabinet were anything but idealists 
The two chief of them, the men who had led the party during Glad- 
stone’s temporary retirement, were the ponderous witted and utterly 
unimaginative Lord Harlmgton, and Lord Granville, the Foreign 
Minister, a polite and indolent Mhig magnate, with no particular 
faith in anything except the capacity of most affairs to right them 
selves if they were only left alone sufficiently 

If there was one thing to which Gladstone was more plainly 
eommitted than another it was to reverse what he himself had 
denounced as the insane and dishonourable annexation of the 
Trans\ aal in defiance of the wishes of pructically the whole of its Boer 
population Certainly the Boers themselves, to whom Gladstone’s 
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prenouncements were perfectly well known, imagined that 
he ^^ouId honour words of such unmeasured emphasis upon coming 
into office But, to their om’ized mdignation, nothing whatever 
was done, and the government made it plain that what England 
held, England would hold, by force of arms if necessary Of course, 
all sorts of official reasons were found for this apparently brazen 
repudiation Ihere nas doubtless some vague idea of a South 
African confederation, though Gladstone himself recognized that 
the total failure of the Cape Parliament to mov e had put this wholly 
out of view • for a time quite indefiniie and almost certainly con* 
siderable ” And not onl) did the Liberal Government refuse to 
give the Boers their independence, but they neglected even to pros ide 
them with a free constitution within the Empire, and left them at 
the mercy of a stupid and tactless military governor 

This was too much for the Boers They proclaimed a republic, 
surrounded the few Bntisli garrisons, and shot to pieces a handful 
of British troops who tried to drive them from the Natal border 
The government, who saw themselves threatened with a Dutch 
rising throughout the whole of South Africa, were convinced, by 
this leaden argument, that the time had come to honour their own 
principles, but before the Boers had had time to reply to their ov er 
tures, the general on the spot made a desperate effort to retrieve 
his reputation by occupying a certain Majuba Hill which commanded 
t!ie Boer position Unfortunately he neglected to command the 
slope over which the Boers might advance to attack him, and, m 
fact, allowed them to accomplish one of the most remarkable military 
feats in history, for they stormed the crest, killed the general, and 
drove what remained of bis force m panic stneken rout from the 
hill with a loss to themselves of only one man 

Gladstone had at least the sense and magnanimit> not to listen to 
the cries for vengeance upon this perfectly legitimate act of self 
defence He decided to cut our losses and dictated a pence to the 
Boers which granted them independence under British sutcrainty, 
w-hatever that might mean Three years later his government 
consented sljJJ further te joapdi/y these terms Jt was joot to 
be wondered at that the Doers, flushed with the splendid success 
of their hllle war of independence, should have imagined them 
selves more than a match for any force that the British Empire could 
hrmg to bear against them either now or In the future Could they, 
however, have remained the simple, pastoral community they were 
In 1881 , no harm might have been done, and time might have wiped 
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Majuba graduallj from the slate But beneath the soil of the 
TVans^aal lay hidden a wealth of precious stones and metals vhich 
must inesitobly, sooner or later, attract a huge British population 
Sir Garnet ttolselcj, the hero of so many little wars, had plainl) 
foreseen this and warned Bcaconsfield’s gosemment, but an e-xact 
knowledge of economic geography uos no part of the old diplomatic 
training Ampl> sufficient for Gladstone’s ministry was the oil 
of 1881 

This affair of the Transs oal was, for the nonce at any rate, far 
remosed from the mam stream of international politics The grej 
ejes of Bismarck were not, as yet, fixed with any intensity upon 
South Africa, and it was Bismarck who called the tunc to which the 
rest of Europe danced To compensate, m some measure, for his failure 
to maintain tlie triple league of Emperors, he had thrust Austria 
into the Serb provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, thus diverting 
all her attention to lier expansion South Eastwards atcay from 
Germany He had set England and Russia by the cars for a 
generation Einally, he had lured on France herself to an adventure 
as rash as it was wicked He dangled before her, with a benevolence 
worthy of the snake in Eden, the bait of Tunis 

France had, as eacl> os 18S0, begun to carve out for herself a 
dominion m North Africa, and she had at least the excuse that 
she was finally stamping out the cruel piracy that had terrorized 
the Mediterranean for centuries For the seizure of Tunis she had 
no shadow of an excuse, it was a sheer act of brigandage only to be 
lustified by the immoral principles of iJrafpohUk which had now 
definitely put out of date the old Liberal idealism Ev en from the 
new standpoint the crime was a blunder France was playing against 
a supreme master of the game, and playing not for the first time, 
straight into his hands For Italy had also had her eyes upon this 
Naboth’s vineyard so close to bet dooTv and such. was. her estraujjp, 
ment from hex Latin sister that Bismarck was able to draw her into 
alliance not only with Germany but Mso with Austria, lately her 
hated oppressor and still the mistress of Unredeemed Italy ” 
Bismarck had accomplished a masterstroke of finesse in his game 
of isolating France, but even he did not understand with what 
smouldering fire he was playing No practical statesman, at this 
time, attached much importance to the great Islamic brotherhood 
wrhich had been the terror of Europe until John Sobieski had called 
halt to the Turkish advance beneath the walls of Vienna Since that 
crownmg mercy, not European arms but European machinery had 
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Industrial Rc\olution hod resulted m the creation of c\er increasing 
quantities of surplus wealth, or capital, and it Jiad become a 
fundamental article of Western belief, that wealth was not meant to 
be hoarded but pul out tousurj He that hath, to him shall be gisen, 
and the faster capital accumulated the more persistently it clamoured 
for employment But the market value of capital, like that of 0 % cry- 
thing else, is fixed by demand and supply, and industrial progress 
sooner or later tends to aecumulate wealth c\cn faster than it can 
profitabl) reabsorb it Capital becomes a drug on the market, and 
the rate of interest goes down The small investor, with a hundred 
pounds to spare, finds that a cotton mill or a railwa) company is 
onl} prepared to offer him a beggarly 8 or 4 per cent for the use of 
his wealth And the investor feels himself aggrieved, because, quite 
a short time ago, monej was fetching considerably more than this — 
the diltcrence may concei\ably be to him that between comfort and 
penury It is irreleiant to point out that perhaps a majority of his 
own countrymen ore pinched for lack of food end brutalized for Jack 
of the houses and comforts that capital could supply There may be 
demand for these things, but it is not what the economist calls an 
effective demand, a demand backed by money The poor man will 
die before he can offer 5 per cent , and until the State can either 
borrow or steal on his behalf, the poor man, the less than 5 per cent 
man, is out of the reckoning 

The imestor seems hard put to it, so long as he has to go about 
banking his little aH among his felloiv Christians But the resources of 
ciiilization are not exhausted It seems almost too good to be true 
that a coloured potentate has been discovered who will offer ten, 
fifteen twenty, even thirty per cent to the ofticer’s widow or retired 
tradesman for the use of their money, ond pledge thereto the 
resources of his subjects But then, these timid people may reflect, 
extravagant inlenrst means desperate nsk, end it is more than 
probable that so extravagant a borrower may render neither principal 
ncr interest, and so leave them to the workhouse “Not so,” replies 
civilization, “ no matter how heavy the interest, pay he shall, 
and his heirs and subjects after him, to the uttermost farthing, even 
if we have to possess ourselves of his land and administer his finances 
and bleed his peasantry and blow any opposition to pieces with our 
constantly improving weapons Can you doubt our strength to do 

? ” And the countenance of the timid investor bghtens, and 
joyfully he or she shoulders the white man’s burden Only, ui real 
life, the matter is stated with not quite so much directness Just as 
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we employ the butcher to kill our mutton and pork out of sight, so 
Be use the international finanaerto oil the wheels of our m^estlng 
machinery And yet Punch, still the mouthpiece of a PJnhstme but 
not illiberal middle class opinion, could depict respectable British 
shareholders as being ready to enslave other countries, or e\en to 
sell their own for the sake of dividends * 

5 

Tub Winning op Eo\pt 

Ismail Pasha, who in 1863 became Khedive of Egypt under the 
nominal sutcrainty of the Porte, was a potentate of the kind just 
described He was, in fact, one of that pernicious class of Orientals 
who discard all that is best in their own civilization in order to 
adopt what is worst m that of the ^^est He had ideas, of a sort, for 
the development of his country and its resources, but his mam object 
was to enjoy all the sweets of a magnificent despotism and to be on 
terms of familiarity with the sovereigns of Europe What rapture 
for him to have entertained, at prodigious cost, Napoleon HI and 
his beautiful consort for the opening of the Suez Canal I 

Unfortunately the s^reets of despotism arc not to be purchased 
for nothing, and Ismail s subjects were miserably poor Certainly 
he was ready to emploj all the resources of t^nmny to extract the 
utmost piastre, but one cannot get blood out of a stone, and the 
proceeds of the utmost taxation were insufficient to pay such a waj 
as Ismail Pasha's To his other expenses were added those of an 
expansionist military policy to the Southward, and lavish bribes 
at Constantinople to regularize bis status as an independent sovereign 
But Ismail had found a way in which wealth could be acquired m 
practically unlimited quantities, by the mere signature of his name 
on a piece of paper Obliging contractors were at Jiand to finance 
and work his schemes ; the House of Rothschild was i erj mucti at 
his service There was nothing of the skinflint about Ismail he 
allowed Europeans and Semites to charge him rates of usury tlial 
out shylocked Shylock and attained escr more staggenng figures as 
he plunged deeper and deeper into the mire Under these circum 
stances, Egyptian bonds became a most attractive mvestmenl, and 
feathered the nest of many a kindly soul who liad never heanl of 
Ismail nor dreamed of the blood am! tears winch their pavment 
forced out of the wretched peasantry of the Jsile Della 

The inevitable crash came Tlic peasants were taxed till they 
' St« cspeeUUy two artlele* on the sane dated frtrvisry IS ttsi 
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cou!d be taxed no more ; the re>cnue of the Crown lands was poured 
mto a bottomless gulf of bankTuptc> , the utmost resources of Ismail 
were insufiicicnt to meet the interest on his debts To an un* 
sophisticated observer it might have seemed as if the obvious thing 
to do would have been to leave the usurers and bondholders to the 
consequences of their extremely questionable adventure, and Kgjpt 
to the shattering of credit which is the sequel of national bankruptcy. 
Had Fgypt been capable of defending herself, reasons would perhaps 
have been advanced for this line of procedure , as it was, there was 
nothing to check the outraged honesty of the two powers concerned 
in the financing of Ismail, an^ upon whose policy such great 
financial interests as that of the Hothschilds exercised an incalculable 
but palpable magnetism France and England accordmglj agreed 
to set up a joint control of Fg> ptian finance, importing for the purpose 
anann> of European officials for whom Egypt had to provide It was 
decided that the bondholders should have the uttermost farthing of 
their bond, and that even a scaling down of the rate of interest would 
be quite unthinkable The wretched Ismail, having serv ed his purpose, 
was quietly got nd of, and allowed to retire with a princely fortune 
that nobod> dreamed of impounding But the peasants of the Nile 
Delta remained, to be squeezed for the debts of their departed tyrant, 
no longer with haphazard brutality, but with the scientific efficiency 
of Western administration 

This — from the bondholder’s standpoint — eminently desirable 
state of things, was destined to receive a rude shock Among the 
economies pressed upon the new, puppet Khedive, was that of 
cutting down the army, and incidentally of dismissing without their 
P^y a number of officers, for whose interests the Control evinced 
somewhat less moral sensitn eness than for those of the bondholders 
This had the effect of precipitating a military revolt, under the 
leadership of a colonel of fellahm ongm, called Arabi This remarkable 
man succeeded m placing himself at the head of a gcniune national 
movement, directed not at the Control, but at the Turkish clique 
that surrounded the Khedive, men who despised and misgoverned 
the Egyptians and were answerable for most of the evils that had 
fallen upon them The watchword of the new movement, which by 
the admission of no less an authority than Lord Cromer was a genuine 
revolt against misgovemment, and not necessarily anti European, 
Was “ Egypt for the Egyptians ”, and its object was to create a free) 
self gov eming state in the valley of the Nile An assembly of Notables 
accordingly began to draft a constitution. 
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anchored ol! Alexandria Anti foreign fecimg ro«ic to such n pitch 
tliat the mob of Alexandria, not without the connivance of the 
Khedive’s police, massacred a number of foreigners, mostly Greeks 
and Maltese, and were onlv put down by Arabi’s troops Not long 
afterwards the British admiral on the spot, who found that Arabi 
was putting up batteries for the defence of the town, summoned him 
not only to desist but to surrender some of the fortifications, 
and on his merely oKcnng to withdraw the guns, promptly opened 
a bombardment by which the Egyptians, who stood up pluckilj 
•but hopelessly to their guns, were dm cn off w ith the loss of about 
1,000 men As might have been foreseen, in the confusion and anger 
of the evacuation, the town was set on fire and looted The French 
fleet, w hich refused to has e part or lot m these proceedings, steamed 
away to Port Said, and John Bright resigned his ofiicc m the govern 
ment m horror at what appeared to him as a breach of moral and 
international law 

But the government had not done with Arabi He had retired 
from Alexandria, but his army was still m being, and might threaten 
theSuezCanal ^ Itistructhat ArabiofferedhisalhancetoGladstone, 
but this was not taken seriously So it was decided to smash him 
onccandforall In this venture the French were invited toco operate 
But Gambetta had fallen from power, and his successor, De Freycinet, 
had grasped just that fraction of the essential truth that may be 
worse than ignorance He realized that behind all these events, 
and controlling them in hvs own interests, was the sinister personality 
of Bistnaick He realized that the supreme object of the Chancellor’s 
Machiavellian benevolence was in some way to weaken France, 
but he thought that the trap consisted in the locking up of French 
troops in Egypt And so, without m the least realizing what he was 
about, he did the very thing that Bismarck intended, and rendered 
incvitaJJ/i. ofyuriel. hn-twefto. Ecaonn. ’Kb/zib. 'R9& 

these two natural allies angrily glaring at each other for the next 
twenty years, and might at any moment have flamed into actual war 
France refused to join in the attack on Arabi and left England to go 
on alone with the occupation of Egypt But if she could not join 
she could still less forgive her Egypt had been regarded almost 
• as a French sphere of influence , French culture and education * 


‘ In this c»nnection the ‘ Jones of Punch obviously an old fashioned 
Liberal had been made to say, VVhate>« the end may be W never justified 
the means The sbserv of Fgypt m too high a price to pay to secure the ouaal 
^dependence of Hindustan (Feb 18, 1882 ) ^ 
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had long been prevalent there, and indeed the new interest and 
research into her past g'ories dated from Napoleon’s expedition, 
■With its staff of saianis The seeds of discord that had fallen on 
stony ground at the Berlin conference were now fairly planted, and 
Bismarck might look forward, with every confidence, to the harvest 
The mevitable Wolseley was called in to finish Arabi, which he 
did with all the businessLke precision that at that time made the 
expression “ Sir Garnet ” the slang emphatic of “ all right ” The 
Egyptians ^^ould have stood no chance agamst the numbers and 
discipline of their assailants, even if treachery had not been at work , 
taken by surprise they ran in every direction, those of them who ■were 
not cut down in the pursuit dispersed to their homes Sir Garnet 
became Lord Wolseley and another threepence was clapped on to 
the English income tax * Arabi was taken prisoner and Gladstone 
Was strongly inclined towards abandoning him to the Khedive to 
be done to death, on which Motley's comment is ivorth quoting, 
“ It IS a great mistake to suppose that Mr Gladstone was all leniency, 
or that when he thought iH of men, he stayed either at palliating 
words or at half measures ” Arabi’s sentence was, however, 
ultimately commuted to honourable banishment to Ceylon 

Whatever may, or' may not, have been the ultimate designs of 
Colvin and Malet, there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of minis 
terUl professions that no permanent occupation of Egypt was 
intended No doubt they had hoped to make the country safe for 
investors, and then retire Why they had ever gone m it is difficult 
even now to understand, and the only explanation that at all covers 
the facts is that thb hidden financial interests, that were more and 
more beginning to determmc the course of international politics. 
Were not without their influence However, having smashed up 
the only power in Egypt capable of working out her salvation from 
Within and laid the country at her feet it was less easy for England 
to get out than it had been for her to get in An obvious responsibility 
devolved upon her of bringing order out of chaos, and this would 
take time And Sir Garnet’s inarch across the desert had stirred 
Up fires more dangerous than those of Egyptian patriotism 

The great world of Islam was moved to its depths, and such 
teaehmg as that of Djemal ed Dm had received terrible confirmation 
Central Asia had gone, and Algeria and Tunis and India — and now 
Egypt A Pan Islamic movement was beginnmg to gather momentum, 
an uncompromismg, unrelenting unison against the infidel which had 
nothing in common with poor Arabi’s Liberalism The Sultan Abdul 
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H»mid, to whom any form of nationalism, even among his own people, 
Has anathema, took very seriously his ofTice of Commander of the 
Faithful, and made Constantinople a centre of Pan Islamic 
propaganda There was the mystenous Senussi, who was spreading 
the religion of the Prophet further and further into the heart of 
Africa from hiS inaccessible fastness m the Libyan desert Local 
prophets and Jlahdis were constantly arising, and attracting more 
and more followers • 

The troubles of Egypt had not been without their repercussions 
on the vast Soudanese hinterland over which a few governors m the 
service of the Khediie had exercised an uneasy sway There was no 
particular reason why the warlike tribes inhabiting this region should 
submit to a sway Irom which they derived no good and which had 
no effective force to back it It only needed the appearance of a 
Mahdi to unite them in overwhelming revolt against n country that 
could neither defend itself nor pay its own way An Egyptian army, 
dispatched by the Khedive’s pashas under a retired English colonel 
called Hicks, was too frightened at the onrush of the Mahdi’s wild 
dervishes even to run away 

Here was a mce dilemma for the government! They had, at 
any rate temporarily, assumed the control of affairs m Egypt, and 
it was impossible for them to remain passive spectators of a'catas 
trophe which threatened to deprive her of those upper waters of the 
Nile the control of which was, even in the time of the Pharaohs, 
Considered necessary to her welfare On the other hand neither 
GUdstone nor the bondholders had anything to gam by committing 
England to a far more bloody and expensive war than Sir Garnet’s 
ball cartridge parade of Tel el Kebir The ministerial instinct, 
displayed already in the Transvaal and Ixiwer Egypt, was to postpone 
the, taking of a \ ital decision one way or the other, in the hope that 
the course of events would, after all, relieve them of the necessity 
^Vhat they did was to send out, as Governor General of the 
Sudan, one of the last and certamly the most remarkable of those 
evangelical officers who flourished during the Queen’s reign Thi*! 
was General Gordon, ‘ Chinese Gordon ” as he had been styled from 
his success in suppressing a rebellion against the. Manchu Dynasty 
Gordon, a man of extraordinary intuitive genius but perfectly 
incapable of acting a suboidmate part to less single hearted or 
imaginative men was commissioned first to report on and then to 
arrange for the evacuation of the Sudan The plan that had appeared 

to him to offer the best hope of success, the handing' over of the 
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province to a certain Zobeir Pas^a, a notorious slave trader, was 
rejected by the Cabinet on party grounds, although it had the baching 
of Sir Evelyn Baring, our Agent General at Cairo Confronted witii 
a hopeless task, Gordon went up the Nile to Khartoum and was 
soon wiring proposals, not for evacuation, but for smashing the 
Mahdi by British aid His own course was cleat He had been 
greeted in Khartoum as a saviour, and as a man of honour he could 
not abandon people who trusted him He declared that, orders or no 
orders he would not leave the Sudan until everybody who wanted 
to go down had had the chance to do so, that he would stay and 
fall with the town and run all risks 

It now became a question of whether or not Gordon was to be 
left to his fate Public opinion, headed by the Queen demanded 
the rescue of the “ Christian hero ” ' But Gladstone was obstinately 
determined not to invoke the slaughter of thousands m order to 
rescue one mutmohs subordinate whom he suspected of trying to 
lorce his hand The Cabinet was divided on the subject, with the 
result that an exp^'dition was at long last, resolved upon, which, 
after desperate and bloody fighting failed to rescue Khartoum or 
Gordon and succeeded merely m striking a blow in the air Gladstone 
was at least able to stand firm against the subsequent demand for 
avenging Gordon and for the next ten years British efforts were 
limited to safeguarding Egypt against the danger of a Malidist 
advance northwards But we were now more deeply than ever 
committed to the occupation of Egypt Sleanwhile the Sudan was 
left to the tyranny of the Itfafidi a tyranny so awful as to reduce, 
by slaughter, famine and disease, a population estimated at 8j 
millions to something less tlian 2 

Meanwhile in Egypt, the new British imperialism was at last 
showing itself at its best Our representative there was Sir Evelyn 
Baring a man whose unemotional demeanour had infuriated Gordon 
and whose autocratic ways hod not tended to his popularity And 
> et, behind his reserve, there was an intense if disciplined enthusiasm 
he was a bureaucrat, but that best type of bureaucrat who is possessed 
with a passujci foe good government In the Catlylese sense, this 
silent and indefatigable worker might have qualified for the Book 
of Heroes But like Carlyle, he had little use or enthusiasm for 

• \ drunkard insinuates Mr Strachey on the ground tliat Gordon once 
snubbed an agitated and importimote staff ofl cer whose duty it was 
as common ier of the camp to provide for ils defence instead of bursting 
ngalnst orders into the Covemor* tent There happened to be a bottle 
alleged to contain brondy on Cordon a table and— Cordon U dead 
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tibert), p'\rticularly where Oriental races were concerned “The 
first thought,” he said, almost m the words of Cromwell, “ must 
be what ts good for them, but not nece^anly what the> thmk is 
good for them ” 

Mith such ideals, and infinite patience, he set himself to the task 
of cleansing the Augean stable of Egyplion administration It was 
a task of appalling difTiculty In form, at any rate, the Sultan’s 
representatu c, the Khedive, sldl ruled the country, and all that 
Baring could do was to offer him advice, though the presence of an 
occupjing armj was a sufficiently strong argument against osertly 
flouting it But even the Khedive’s sovereignty was bj no means 
absolute The Bank of the Debt absorbed about half the revenue, 
the numerous foreign consulates could hold up legislation and impede 
the course of justice, and France, furious at our promise to evacuate 
the country ne\er being fulfilled, pulled with the whole of her not 
inconsiderable weight to make our task impossiblfc 

But Baring was not for a moment discouraged Without chafing 
at his hmitations, he patiently set to work, conquering one difficulty 
after another Economy was his first need, and be saw that, until 
she was much stronger, it was necessary for Egypt to cut her losses 
in the Sudan and leave that unhappy province to stew in its own 
juice But as practically the whole of the revenue came from the 
peasantry of the Delta no penny wise considerations must be allowed 
to interfere w ith a bold and scientific policy of irrigation Having 
laid these two cornerstones of his policy. Baring went on, with the 
help of a few able Englishmen, to put the finances m order, to reduce 
the debt bj a successful conversion to create an army capable of 
standing up to the dervishes to reform every branch of the administra 
tion to lighten the burdens of the peasantry, practically to abolish 
forced labour to purify and humanize the administration of justice, 
and to bring to the valley of the Lower Nile an abundance and 
prosperity such as it had not Knowm for centuries What proportion 
of this T\ ent to benefit the peasants, and how' much was diverted into 
their own pockets by the financiers and big landlords, is a matter open 
to debate but that all benefited to an appreciable extent there can 
be no doubt whatev cr 

Sir Evelyn Banng or, to give hun his more familiar title, Lord 
Cromer, was faced by a difficiUty which was inherent in the very 
nature of his task, and which no conceivable statesmanship could 
altogether have removed He was, in Mahommedan eyes, the repre 
sentative of an alien and infidel power Arabi s revolt had proved 
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that there was such a thing as Egyptian patriotism, but deeper and 
more powerful was the ancient and militant communion that united 
all true believers under the Crescent The Egyptians might accept 
our gifts, they might acknowledge their excellence and even be 
thankful for them in a way, but gratitude for benefits, vyhich, in 
the matenal sense, bless him that gives equally with him that takes, 
never dtd and ne\ er could reconcile Egyptians to the /act of then- 
country lying at the p^oud foot of a conqueror 

Considerations of this kind never greatly disturbed Lord Cromer 
He did not contemplate a permanent occupation of Egypt though 
he would have postponed our departure until vve could hand over 
our w ork to a government fit to carry it on As the scanty education 
wc V ouchsafed to the Egyptians was exactly calculated to create a 
class of obedient understrappers to the Egyptian civil service that, 
on Lord Cromer’s advice, we began to tram up from the examinational 
pick of the English public schools, it is not surprising to find that he 
did not finally envisage our withdrawal as an event likely to become 
desirable for quite an indefinitely long period It would. Lord Cromer 
opined, probably never.be possible to make a Western silk purse 
out of an Eastern sow’s ear 


6 

Irish Natiokaljsm akd the First Home Rule Bill 
For the twenty years following the first visitation of the Black 
Famme, England might fairly congratulate herself on having got 
rid of her Irish difficulties The drain of man power went steadily 
on from the unhappy island the leaders of Young Ireland were dead 
or in exile , the romantic harp sounded but fitfully When England 
was hard put to it m the Cnmea and in India Ireland did not stir 
a finger to embarrass her The Catholic hierarchy, headed by 
Cardinal Cullen, frowned on anything of a rev olutionary nature The 
bitter hatred of England was not qu^ched, but xt was driven beneath 
the surface Meanwhile the process of eviction went on unchecked 
An Encumbered Estates Act, which was the best the English 
government could do towards solving the land difficulty, merely made 
It easy for creditors to sell up the estates of a needy landowner, and 
had the effect of replacing many of the old owners by speculators, 
who valued the land for what it would fetch, and mck rented without 
mercy 
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In Parliament, the Irish representatives were never so ineffectual 
And j et, even as early as 1852, a golden opportunity came their way 
The parties were very narrowly divided, so narrowly that the Irish 
vote sufficed to turn out the Tory government, and had the Wug 
Pcelite Coalition that followed dependent on its support But now 
England was able to employ the same insidious means as had enabled 
lier to carry the Union O’Connell, the chief of whose weaknesses 
was a tendency to nepotism, had set the example of allowing Irish 
patriots to accept English places And now the Irish opposition 
was practically bought off bj the government The leaders settled 
down into comfortable appointments and not much more was heard 
of Ireland and her griev ances One of these leaders, Sadlcir, turned 
out to be a thief and a swindler, and another of them, Keogh — what 
w as far w orse in man j Irish eyes — became solicitor general for Ireland 
and, ultimately, one of the judges who condemned the Fenian prisoners 
The Irish v ote made little appreciable difference durmg the fifties and 
sixties It was, in fact, fairly evenly divided, and at one election there 
was actually a Tory majority These years, so prosperous /or 
England were for Ireland a time of dull misery, of evict on end 
depopulation 

The real centre of Irish resistance had, m fact, shifted to the 
other side of the Atlantic The Irish emigrants such of them as 
suTvued the horrors of the voyage and the first rigours of trans 
plantation, prospered in a way undreamed of under the English 
regime Many of them made money, some fortunes, and duping the 
American Civil War some of the most distinguished commanders 
on the Northern side were Irishmen Not for a moment did these 
nien forget the wrongs of their forsaken Motherland nor their hatted 
•Df England In e>ery centre of American population the Irish vote 
was eagerly courted, and it was bitterly anti English Nothing 
would Jisnw/w?* wnat Vuirij t» •ana 'I’ne 

two great branches of the Anglo Saxon people, and it was only by 
the intervention of the dying Prince Consort — for which, if for nothing 
else, England owes a debt of profound gratitude to that much 
ridiculed man — that such a catastrophe to civilization was averted 
O' er the case of the “ Trent ’* in 1861 

But the leaders of the Amencan Irish trusted to more direct 
niethods The Young Ireland movement had collapsed miserably 
in Ireland, but its spirit was not dead, and America afforded an 
^yluTO to Its leaders from which they could finance rebellion in 
Ireland and organize against England m perfect safety One of the 
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most intmnsi^'cnt of these men. James Stephens, had built up n secret 
reNo1uttonar> association which had its centres dotted all over 
Ireland, and was prepared, at a gisen signal, to nsc and proclaim 
the Irish Republic which, Stephens maintained, already virtually 
existed The American Civil \Wr brought malten to a head Tlie 
Irish, who had placed so conspicuous a part m the Northern ormies, 
were burning to employ their victorious arms in the scrsicc of their 
own countrj These res olutionaries, both in Ireland and America, 
called tbcmscKcs by the name of the Fianna or Fenians, after the 
old heroes of Irish epic 

The Fenian rebellion missed fire almost as ignomini&usly as that of 
Young Ireland The two attempts made by Irish Americans to 
msade Canada were cnsil) repulsed In Ireland it had been hoped 
to take advantage of the war tieliesed to be impending between 
Ingland and Prussia oser Schleswig Holstein When this failed to 
esentuate, Stephens who probably saw the hopelessness of the 
whole business, was compelled b> pressure from his followers to make 
good his promises about reliethon Dut the government was fully 
apprised of the danger and in 1805 had most of the leaders clapped 
into jai! Stephens w ho soon managed to escape, and was suspected, 
though without proof, of having betro>ed the whole plot in advance, 
suffered the typical fate of an Irish leader by being deposed and 
branded by his own followers as “ o rogue, an imposter and a traitor” 

For another two years the movement continued to simmer, and 
in 1807 an attempt was made to carry the war into England itself 
An attempt to seize Chester Castle faded by the merest chance, 
and a bomb placed against the wall of Clerlcenwell Prison, where some 
Fenians were confined kiUed a number of innocent people But the 
most lasting result of Feniamsm was to furnish another of those 
martyrdoms which, whether rightly or wrongly, stir so profoundly 
the sentiment of Insh patriotism Two Fenian leaders were rescued 
from a Manchester prison van by a bond of their supporters, and in 
the course of the rescue a revolver, fired to blow off a lock, killed a 
constable Five men w ere sentenced to death for this affair, of whom 
three w ere hanged On receiving sentence, 

* God save Ireland t ' said they loudly , 
save Ireland I ’ md they ell * 

an incident which gave birth to a song whose effect has been likened 
to that of Lilhbullero 

Fenjanism was crushed, but not before it had ruffled up the 
depressed spirits of Irish patriots and — what was only less important 
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—com meed the most mfluentml of English statesmen that something 
must at last he done by England to right the wongs of her sister 
island W ith more candour than prudence, Gladstone acknowledged 
that the effect of the Clerkenwell bomb had been like that of the 
bell ivhich warns people that it is time to go to sersice His great 
gosemment of 1808 came into ofTice pledged to disestablish the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, which it did m the following > ear In 
1870, Gladstone followed this up bj a bill which endeavoured to 
remedv one of the most crying wrongs of the Irish peasnntrj bj 
securing to the tenant the value of his improvements Unfortunately 
these excellent intentions were largelj foiled by the fact that the 
drafting of the act permitted it to be generally evaded by 
contracting out 

The combined influence of (amine and corruption had postponed 
the nemesis of the Union for another generation, lint the inevitable 
time was now at hand when Ireland would become conscious of her 
strength and pass to the offensiv e The decline and fall of the Union 
w m fact, to be measured with approximate accuracy by the record 
o' election statistics The democratic franchise of 18G7 and the 
Ballot Act of 1872 could not fail to result eventually m making the 
Irish membership m the House of Commons representative of the 
Irish people And m 1874, out of the 103 Irish members, a sohd 
block of 6S was returned to advocate the cause of Home Rule for 
Ireland 

Had Disraeli been as far seeing about the Irish os he was about 
some other questions, he might ha\e recognized a unique opportunity 
of establishing his “ tmperium et Ubertas ” on unassailable foundations, 
by meeting the moderate and statesmanlike proposals of the Irish 
parliamentary leader, Isaac Butt, an eloquent lawyer who had 
defended two generations of rebels Butt was no enemy of England , 
all he wished v>as for Ireland to have the control of her own affairs 
and leave that of imperial matters to Parliament He was, m fact, 
an imperial federalist, and there is little doubt that Ireland could 
even then have been brought into the Empire by n timely act of 
generosity But Disraeli, like the rest of English statesmen, was 
utterly blind to the signs of the times, and to the power that the 
Act of Union gav e to a united lush party to impose its ow n terms on 
Parliament But he allowed it, in his decorous and gentlemanly 
wa\, to bring forward a yearly motion m favour of Home Rule 
which both sides of the House with a decorum and gentility equal 
to his own, V oted down 
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The effect of this was to throw the leadership of the Irish move 
ment into the hands of the extremists, whom the Irish Americans 
took every occasion to cncoumge and finance A big, good natured 
and far from refined member called Joseph Diggar was the first to 
discover that if the Irish could not get their business attended to 
by Parliament, they could at least gi\e tit»fortat to the British 
Much to the disapproval of Butt, a few of the more active Home Rulers 
began systematically to take such advantage of the singularly 
elastic rules of the House of Commons as to hold up all business 
These rules had been evolved on the assumption that they would be 
applied in a reasonable and patriotic spirit by an assembly of 
gentlemen who, whatever their party differences, possessed the 
goodwill that the honourable traditions of the House should be 
maintained These Irish members, who had been forced to est* 
minster and denied access to College Green, cared nothing for these 
traditions except to bring them mto contempt And by introducing, 
as they did, the cult of obstruction mto Parliamentary tactics, and 
by compelling governments to arm themselves with powers of gagging 
opposition, they permanently severed the continuity of the House of 
Commons tradition and dealt a fatal bow to the usefulness and prestige 
of that assembly 

A more formidable leader than Butt had now come to the fore 
m the shape of Charles Stewart PamelJ, American on his mother’s 
side, Anglo Irish on that of his father, a Protestant landowner The 
secret of this man’s extraordinary ascendancy over Irishmen is 
perhaps to be explained by the fact of his being thoroughly un Irish 
in everything but his patriotism He knew and cared nothing about 
Irish history and Celtic tradition He had no gift of eloquence and 
not the faintest spark of humour, he was a frigid and haughty egotist 
He was, in the hard and disillusioned age that had set in after 1870 , 
perhaps the most consistent of all practitioners of Realpohttk 
Compared with him Bismarck himself was emotional and human 
As a youth he seems to have cared nothing about Irish aspirations 
until a police raid, in which his sword was stolen and his sister 
put to inconvenience, bent all his faculties to a cold hatred of England 
He neither desired nor attracted the love of his followers, but the 
power of his ascendency was uiesistible , he saw plainly what 
winning advantages a solid Home Rule party possessed, and he 
played them without scruple for all they were worth Poor good 
hearted Butt strove in vain to oppose this new ascendency , his 
own people forsook him, he was rewarded for a life of service by being 
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thrust rudely out from his leadership, and, like O’Connell before him, 
he died of a broken heart. 

But the Irish oflensive was not to be confined to the Parliamentary 
front The long oppression and misery of the peasantry had 
engendered a spirit of revenge that knew neither pity nor 
discrimination The teachings of Lalor nere non beginning to 
bear fnnt» and m 187D the Land league was founded by Michael 
Davitt, one of the imprisoned Fenians who n as out on ticket of lea\ e 
This was the direct successor of Ireland’s many secret societies, and 
worked m open day to wage unsparing warfare, ostensibly by legal 
means, against the landlords The most formidable of its weapons 
was that of the boycott or social ostracism of anyone who incurred 
Its condemnation But the campaign did not stop short at the 
oGiciaUj prescribed methods In the early eighties every form of 
outrage was nfe throughout the Irish countryside, murder and 
cruelty m which not e\ en the dumb animals w ere spared 

The election of 1880 returned 01 Home Rulers, of whom 89 were 
under Parnell’s direct leadership Gladstone, who was fully alise 
to the seriousness of the situation, determined to pursue a tuofold 
policy of upholding the authority of government and making a 
really heroic effort to remedy the chief Irish grievance that of the 
land ^^lththlsobJecthelh^ev^ all his amazing energy into the passage 
of a Land Bill which conceded what had been knoivn and agitated 
for as the three F’s, fixitj of tenure, fair rent, and freedom of sale 
Independent tribunals were set up to take the fixing of rents out of 
the hands of landlords This was on immense advance, but it was 
accompanied in the same session by an act that p’aced Iceland under 
what amounted to martial law and the government showed no 
signs of conceding the demand for a repeal of the Union The land 
w&r therefore went on more bitterly than ever, and the Irishmen 
Continued to give all the trouble they could in Parliament 

It was a miserable situation and there appeared to be no prospect 
cf an end to it The principal Irish leaders, including Parnel , were 
shut up m jail, and then released in virtue of an understanding to 
moderate their ‘ no rent ” campaign, which led to outrages that 
multiplied with every attempt to cacert the strong hand Only two 
days afterwards, Parnell himself was horror struck at the assassina* 
tion of the newly appomted Chief Secretary, Lord Frederick Cavendish 
With the Under Secretary, in broad daylight by a gang of patriotic 
ruffians ca'lmg themse ves “The Invmcibles” The wave of 
horror that this crime excited m England extinguished any hopes of 
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conciliation, ami the Liberal government was driven, for the rcmiinder 
of its CMstcnce, to gov cm by the strong hand 

In 1885 it gave a notable access of strength to the Irish by passing 
a Reform Bill which extended the franchise in rural districts In the 
General Election that followed, Parnell, with consummate tactical 
skill, threw the now disciplined support of the Irish vote in England 
on to the Conservatu e side The result of the election w as to bring 
back a small Libera] majontj over the Conservatives, but leaving 
either a Conservative or Liberal government at the mercy of a solid 
body of 86 Home Rulers, who had swept practically every Celtic 
constituenej m Ireland 

Both parties were now, unless they could acln<^e the almost 
unthinkable feat of coalescing, at the merej of an Ireland whose 
demand was for nothing less than a reversal of the Act of Union 
Even the Conservatives who, under Lord Salisbury, had formed 
what was aptly styled a gov ernment of caretakers, began coquetting 
for Irish support Their chief secretary was Lord Carnarvon, a 
liberal minded peer who had worked hard, but unsuccessful!) , as 
BeaconsHeld’s Colonial Secretary, for the Federation of South Africa, 
and might be presumed to favour some sucli scheme of federation 
as hadjbeen m the mind of Isaac Butt With the Premier’s leave, 
he had an interview with Parnell, from which the latter came awaj 
with the impression that the Conservatives were prepared to offer 
some sort of self government to Ireland 

It was possibly the idea that his rivals might be before lum that 
decided Gladstone to cut the knot by conceding the substance of the 
Irish demand and making Home Rule the first plank of the Liberal 
programme Accordingly, with that immense energy that even in 
old age he could devote to any cause to whicli he had once giv en lus 
heart, he tried to carry his part) vi ith }um in offenng this supreme act 
of conciliation to men whom he had previously characterized as 
marching through rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire 
Of course, the Irish support was at once thrown on his side and 
Gladstone returned to Downing Street to frame a measure of Home 
Rule m which Ireland should have her own Parliament, under various 
restrictions, for domestic affairs alone, though without the essential 
right of protecting her own industries The Irish members were to 
disappear from Westminster Most important of all the Protestant 
North East was lumped in with the rest of Iieland, and placed at the 
mere) of the inevitable Catholic majority Parnell coldly con 
temptuous as ever, resolved to accept this instalment for the nonce, 
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though without the least abatement of his hatred for England or 
his ultimate aspirations for an independent Ireland 

Gladstone had miscalculated on the support of lus partj So 
revolutionary a departure, wlucU at least bore cverj appearance of 
a shameless sacrince of principle for power, shocked mans of the 
stead) going members of his party, and particular!) the heads of 
the old Uhig Houses, of whom Lord llartmgton was the most 
mfiuenlt&l. The leader of the Radical advance guard, Joseph Chamber* 
Iain, whose relations with Gladstone had for some time been anything 
hut cordial, joined the scccders, or Ltlieral Unionists, os they came 
to be called Undaunted, the Grand Old Man, as he was now 
atfcctionalcl) styled b) his admirers, proceeded with his Rill, and 
m a speech of solemn eloquence adjured the House to thmk well, 
to thmk WLsel), to thmk, not for the moment but for the )enrs that 
were to come, before the) rejected a measure so fraught with the 
promise of conciliation Rut reject it the> did, amid a scene of wild 
enthusiasm, and at the election that Gladstone immediately 
challenged, the country endorsed their verdict The once dominant 
Liberal party was now split from top to bottom, and the Conserva* 
tives, with the support of the Liberal Unionists, were able to secure 
a majority over Liberals and Irish combined that, with one brief 
interval, was to last for nineteen years 


Traksvaluation of Values 

All this time, a subtle and unperceived change had been taking 
place m the mental and spiritual atmosphere of Western civilization, 
a change whose importance infinitely tronscended that of the merely 
superficial vicissitudes of domestic ond international politics The 
v'i^svaiuation of values — to aefopt a phrase coined by Nietzsche — 
that had begun w ith the first stirrings of the Renaissance, was now 
almost complete Under whatever high sounding terms he might 
choose to disguise the fact, civilized man had come to fix his mam 
endeavour upon the knowledge and control of external nature to the 
almost complete neglect of his own soul 

The Industrial Revolution, with its enormous advance m the 
knowledge of external nature, unaccompanied by any corresponding 
advance m the knowledge of the inner man, had enormously 
strengthened the tendency to value the meat above the life But 
for a long time this had been masked and its effects delayed by the 
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whole its progress is not by leaps and bounds, but by multitudinous 
though comparati\ely small mcrements There are no such sudden and 
sensational changes as accompanied the first stages of the Industrial 
Resolution, or the substitution of steam for animal transport There 
IS nothing to compare with the mental revolution associated with the 
name ot Darvsm, nor with the almost reverential homage paid by 
his contemporaries to Newton It is more and more, as the great 
figures of the mid century die off, an age of specialists Standards 
in every department are made continuously more exacting ; 
accumulated knowledge becomes too vast and complicated to be 
mastered except by limiting the field of vision to microscopic 
dimensions To obtain a comprehensive view of all science, or 
even of one science, becomes less and less of a practical ideal Each 
explorer confines his v ision to his own particular tree, and leaves it 
to the popular journalist to convey some sort of impression of 
the wood 

The philosopher scientist who dominated English thought of the 
sixties and seventies was Herbert Spencer, who, starting as an 
engineer mathematician, cast his shoe over bi’, psych’, and sociology, 
not to speak of ethics and metaphysics Auguste Comte, the founder 
of the Positivists had swept into his vision an even vaster field, 
comprehending the whole of human knowledge from mathematics 
to phrenology By the end of the century, such claims seemed as 
out of date as those of the schoolmen Even before the last bulky 
volume of his SynUieltc Phtlosophtf bad left the press, Herbert 
Spencer had become an avrful but superseded relic of a less critical age 
Along with the great personabties went the great certamties of 
the past There were, of course, multitudes of imperfectly educated 
People who believed m Adam and the seven days’ creation as 
unqucstionmgly as they accepted the sloppiest romance in novelette 
and melodrama, but with the leaders, whose opinions were bound 
gradually to leaven the inert thought of the multitude, faith in any- 
thing whatever was at a discount Even the dogmatic and self 
confident rationalism of the evolutionist pioneers had its foundations 
undermined In 1879 a young philosopher politician, Mr Arthur 
Balfour, produced a remarkable Defence of Phtlosophtc Doubt which 
suggested that the scientists themselves might be building their 
house upon the sand and that a godless world was at least as 
incredible as one created By the end of the century the evolutionary 
t&tionaUsm that had gone forth conquering and to conquer under 
the auspices of Huxley and Haeckel, Cbfiord and Tyndall, had shrunk 
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at least m England, to the creed of a bitterly dogmatic and somewhat 
Ehilistmc clique of enthusiasts, more honoured in Hyde Park than 
in the ^ ital centres of thought 

Indeed, the sweeping generalizations of the days when Disraeli 
ranged himself on the side of the angels and Huxley p'referred a 
simian to an episcopal grandfather, were quite out of the new 
fashion In the first flush of victory over the Old Adam, the self 
constituted apostles of the New Darwm had exploited their s ictorj 
With an extravagance worthy of Versailles The unfortunate 
doctrine of eiolution was dragged violently out of its biological 
setting, and treated as a sort of master key to all knowledge and all 
mysteries Naturally in such an incongruous environment os that of 
sociology (a name that Spencer had coined for the science of society 
he imagined he had discovered), such high sounding biological 
catchwords as natural selection could be, and were, used to justify 
any and every preconceived doctrine State socialism and 
individualism, military violence and world peace, egotism and 
altruism, strengthened or diluted to taste — you had only to formulate 
the magic word evolution and, preferably, to repeat some incantation 
of long biological words, wish devoutly for the triumph of your 
particular doxy, and lo, with the most infallible certainty, it would 
emerge crowned and dignified with all the authority of a scientific 
dogma I New scientist was old priest wnt large 

Such an intellectual orgy was bound to prodoce a reaction 
To scientists themselves it was soon apparent that such work as 
theirs did not thrive in an atmosphere of Belfast Addresses and 
theological controversies with pnme ministers They sought refuge 
in those peaceful realms of science that Darwm had never wished to 
leave Natural selection was no longer a dogma to be trumpeted 
in the face of the infidel but a hypothesis to be carefully tested m 
the dry light of fact Darwin’s pre-eminence among the biologists of 
his century was less in dispute than ever, but he was no more infallible 
than Moses As time w ent on, it became evident that the conclusions 
he had so modestly submitted were by no means the last word, and 
had not been the first word, on the subject of evolution There was 
no going back on the now established fact of all species, including 
man, havmg somehow evolved by descent, though the gulf between 
livmg and dead matter remained obstinately unbridged But 
natural selection offered no complete or final explanation of how 
this process had come about, nor was it by any means certain that 
something akm to purpose, some fonn of creative activity, might 
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not ha\e to be invoKcd after all ns an explanation To borrow an 
analog) of Bergson's, no omoimt of casual stone throwing iviU 
account for houses 

In her own stead) and unoblrust\e waj science, with her arm) 
of specialists constanU\ at work, continued to advance, though by 
no means on an ev en frontage In the eighteenth century mathematics 
had made the running, with the dawn of the nineteenth chemistry 
had caught up, but as the century advanced, biology took and easily 
maintained the lead As a science, she dominated thought, though 
often with little enough justification , as an art, the art of medicine, 
witli her handmaid, sanitation, she succeeded m prolonging the 
average of human life by at least a decade It is onl) by reading 
contemporat) novels and diaries that we realize how dirty and 
unhvgiemc were the habits of our grandfathers, particularly when a 
v)stem of water drainage was introduced without the knowledge of 
how to safeguard it At \\ indsor Castle the simple plan was adopted 
of having the cesspools underneath the living rooms, and when one , 
was full up, of leav mg it as it was and starting another An interesting 
consumptive was an almost invariable attraction of fiction for )oung 
ladies, villages were decimated by typhus, recurrent epidemics 
of cholera swept the country , a mad dog was a not unfamiliar 
Sight All this had been got well under control by the end of the 
century 

Science was accomplishing great things for the body, but m the 
ealm of mind which was the most important of all, it still lagged 
"oefull) behind Herbert Spencer bad made a gallant attempt to 
put pijchology on a new evolutionary footing, but he had neither 
the patience nor the scholarship to establish any permanent results 
To the very end of the century psychology remained, what the other 
sciences had been before the Baconian emancipation, inextricably 
feotma’ up with mctaphjsics If in the year 1900 Locke or Hume 
had come back to earth, he would have found his authority still as 
Unquestioned sxs ever, and would without any “ mugging up ”, have 
been able to take the chair of psvchology at either of our ancient 
^niv ersitics There was certainly an experimental psyeholog), of a 
kind but Its scope was so limited and its results so trivial as to be 
practically negligible The improvement of the mmd had not become, 
kc that of machinery, a practical proposition, and the only serious 
’'ork in elucidating mental problems was accomplished not by the 
^enlists, but by seers of character like George Meredith and 
homas Hardy. There is probably more to be learnt from 
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The Egoiet than from aU the textbooks and treatises on psj chology 
that were published during the Queen’s reign, and have now ceased 
even to bore 

On the other hand, if in the most necessary department of all 
science had lagged behind, in the most unnecessary and mischievous 
she making up leeway with ominous rapidity The art of inter 
national suicide, or war, had for a long time failed to reap the benefits 
of the Industrial Revolution The military mmd, in all countries, 
IS naturally unprogressive , it is against the soldier’s instincts to 
dirty his uniform with chemicals and turn a gentlemanly profession 
into an affair of machinery Even Napoleon had gone on perfectly 
content with smooth bore ordnance and wind driven ships — though 
he might have had steamers for the asking A certam chivalry 
sometimes revolted against the new fangled killing machines, as 
when the British War Office flatly refused to entertain Cochrane’s 
posthumous scheme for gassing the defenders of Sevastopol But 
after the middle of the century science was no longer to be dented , 
rifles, breech loaders, ironclads, machine guns, made their appearance, 
and it was claimed that the war of 1870 bad been won by the German 
schoolmaster In the armed peace that followed, progress was 
rapid , the range and kilting power of weapons was enormously 
increased, and before the end of the century a Polish thinker, Ivan 
Bloch, demonstrated with prophetic intuition that European war 
on a big scale could henceforth only be terminated b> the exhaustion 
and slow bleeding to death of the combatants 

It was perhaps the fact that the advance of science was so 
uncwordinated and uneven, that accounted for its failure to provide 
a substitute for the ecclesiastical bodies whose dogmas it had dis 
credited Here, too, the extreme free thinkers — as the opponents 
of religious faith elected to call themselves- — allowed themselves to 
be carried aw ay by an excess of xeal Instead of criticiting the Bible 
with the understanding sympathy that such a compilation of ancient 
literature demands, many of them fell on it with a fanatical excess 
of hostility, until Chnst llimsclf was written down as a mere plagiarist 
of the Rabbis, one who had very likely never existed at all Of course 
such extravagance invited reaction. In 1874 the unwonted spectacle 
was witnessed of a Bishop, Ltghlfoot by name, turning upon the 
most formidable assailant of the New Testament, and convicting 
him of grave faults of scholarship As time went on it became 
evident that the Higher Criticism, as it was called, had frequcntlv 
overreached itself, and that the cntic’s function is other tlian that of 
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prosecuting counsel m a forgerj trial A more tolerant and under- 
standing spirit succeeded that of anli religious dogmatism, but it 
Mas impossible for science, uith its almost medicial backuardness 
m ps\cholog\, to deal sntisfactonlj uith religion It had done 
enough to shatter the prestige of the old orthodovies, but it conspic- 
uous!) failed to pTO\ idc an> sort of substitute, or to build up an art 
of life as It did those of medicine and engineering 

The effect of this uas to produce n kind of spiritual interregnum, 
an age too ob\ lOusH lacking in faith and principle There had never, 
perhaps, been so much mdi\idual benevolence and philanthropj , 
but it nas dissipated for the lack of anj intelligible cause, an) 
acceptable philosoph) of life, to bind men’s mils together The 
Romantic Liberalism of the middle of the century had no doubt 
perished bv its owm pros eu insufTicienc) , but \s hile it lasted it had 
provided some sort of compass for the good ship Civilization, some- 
thing, at anvrate, more reliable than a weathercock 

In England, the reaction against the Victorian morality of 
respectability vras proceeding apace Matthew Arnold, whose 
Ctifhire and Anarcby appeared in 18G0 and rrxendshxp's Garlaxtd two 
veats later, struck a deadly blow at the complacency of the once 
all powerful middle class The respectable citizen, the object almost 
of adoration to men like Roebuck and Rnght, was henceforward 
ilr Bottles, a pretentious, ignorant and tasteless Philistine, the scorn 
and laughing stock of those laborious Germans who, thanks to their 
disciplined unity, their Geist, were outdistancing us in every depart 
nient of civilized activitv Arnold next turned to the already 
tottering fabric of religious orthodoxy, and with quiet sarcasm 
charactenzed its most cherished dogmas as mere superstition and 
over belief”, not worthv of serious consideration by modern, 
educated people This was all very well, as far as destructive 
eriUcism. was, enncarjicA., when. ^znnJik sTartarl. Vn, yilwJjtjitn, a* 
positi\e faith of his own in place of the one be had demolished, 
he prov cd less satisfy ing than many a simple country v icar The old 
God had been at least a more credible as well as a more satisfying 
object of worship than so bloodless a phantasma as ‘ a Power not 
ourselves that makes for Righteousness”, nor was there much 
hope for a philosophy of life based on mere v ague abstractions like 
“ culture ”, “ Zeilgeist ”, and “ sw eetness and light ” 

The greatest of all destructive critics of ^ letorianism was Samuel 
Butler, a man the intransigence of whose jconoclasm was too much 
even for the declining years of the Queen’s reign, and who only 
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came into his own, posthumously, in that of her son To twist the 
taib of the clergy or discover those of their ancestors was becoming 
almost a fashionable amusement, but to cap this by plucking at the 
whiskers of the scientific hierarchy, and even to blaspheme the sacred 
name of Darwin, was an indecency about which the less said the better 
When Butler called attention to the fact that no amount of natural 
selection e\ er taught a chicken how to get out of an egg, the only 
dignified and, indeed, the only practicable thing to do was to ignore 
him And Butler’s taste for image breaking did not stop here 
Nothing would satisfy him but to uproot the very foundations of 
existing society and morality. Duty, which to Wordsworth had been 
the daughter of God’s voice, was to Butlet a poisonous inhibition 
of commonsense, and he had no more reverence for the bonds of the 
family than for those of duty He hinted that if you were to punish 
crime, you might, with equal reason, punish disease And above all. 
m his light hearted way, he suggested a possibility of awful serious 
ness, to wit that eivdization itself might be crushed by the power of 
its own inventions, that, with blind recklessness, man had summoned 
to his aid forces that he was unable to control, and would, m time, 
degrade him to being the drudge, and perhaps the victim, of his own 
machinery 

For the nineteenth century, perhaps the pnncipal effect of 
Butler s critietsm was the inspiration it gave to a more popular 
assailant of current orthodoxies in the shape of a young Dubliner, 
Mr Bernard Shaw, who, starting as a musical critic, became one of 
the leadmg lights of a middle-class socialist society called the Fabians, 
and, m the teeth of long neglect and opposition, succeeded in galvan 
izing the now almost moribund English drama, by introducing 
a new type of intellectual play, partially borrowed from Ibsen 
It was in an early work, called The Quxntessence of Ibsentsm, that 
Sir Shaw declared uncompromising war on romance, idealism and 
everything connected with them, and endeavoured, m the true 
Butlenan and — as he would have said — Chnstlike spirit, to make a 
clean sweep of formal morabty ** The golden rule,” as he remarked 
in a subsequent work, “ is that there are no golden rules ” He 
possessed a rare knack of pleasantly shocking without reallv offending 
that suburban intelligentsia to which his appeal was mainly directed 
Mr Shaw was far from resting content with a merely negative 
philosophy Not only was he an ardent socialist, but he believed 
in the necessity of a positive religion and, following Butler, he sought 
this in a sort of biological pantheismt For Matthew Arnold’s Power 
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making foi Righteousness, he substituted wivat he called a life force, 
a somewhat ^ague entitj that at times seems to be the mere sum 
ol vital processes, and at others the old anthropomorphic God dressed 
up in a read} made suit of modem clothes a Being capable of laj mg 
plans, e\en to the extent of forcing a reluctant and protesting swam 
into the arms of a temfie virago who has hunted him to the remotest 
confines of Europe for the purpose of demanding marriage 

Whether by his oivn fault or the obtuseness of his public, 
^Ir Shaw’s practical influence was almost entirely negative, but that, 
among the class to which he appealed, was immensel} powerful The 
old Victorian respectabilitj was everywhere breaking up, it became the 
fashion of that increasing class who pnded themselves on being m 
the intellectual sxnm, to adopt a cynical attitude towards any sort 
of moral earnestness or positive enthusiasm The up to date educated 
nund, if it had little faith, at least harboured few- illusions It hod 
no use for a Martin Tupper, and not much for a Spencer or a Ruskin 
The three volume novel passed, during the nineties, to the limbo 
of whiskers and the ennoUne , sounds of unholy mirth began to 
affront the Sabbath gloom , the rakishness of the cutaway competed 
with ever mcreasuig success against the portentousness of the 
frock coat, even the top hat was threatened J Middle class women, 
greatly stimulated b} Jtr Shaw and Ibsen, started to revolt against 
the hopeless ennui of their existence Young ladies, m all the joy 
of conscious emancipation, enthroned themselves on the leather seats 
of safet} bicycles and were off at a pace that no chaperon could 
l^eep up with Others came out of their paternal villas, with untidy 
clothes and serious faces to form committees and discover afiimties 
"'th earnestly emancipated males m soft coUars In the nmeties 
there was a naive earnestness about this sort of thing, a self 
consciously jounger generation had not jet learnt to be cynical 
about Itself 

It Was all to the good that the pretentiousness and hypocrisy 
that had run not in the heyday of Victonamsm should be shown 
m their true colours But the Victorian age had at least been 
one of splendid and substantial achievement , its often unlovely 
earnestness was the source of a tremendous concentration The 
three Nolume no%el demanded a capacity for sustained effort both 
author and reader , the leading article and review of the sixties 
Were addressed to a reader who was prepared to sit down and give 
serious consideration to the subject , even the Low Church Sundaj 
had lU uses as a disciplme A statesman or man of letters was more 
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often than not a scholar, and, m any case, he vould be judged before 
a critical tribunal >\hich, however defective its taste and standards, 
at least formed its judgment deliberately and generally knew its 
own mind Flashmess, any form of journalese “ snap ”, was under 
these circumstances at a discount The art of literary self advertise 
ment was neither practised nor encouraged to anj considerable 
extent 

It IS the adv ent of Sir Bernard Shaw that marks the transition 
from a deliberate to a hustling age, and therewith what, at least 
to the old fashioned, must have appeared a definite lowering of 
intellectual and aesthetic standards No one, least of all Mr Shaw 
himself, could deny the genius that went to the making of his plavs 
and prefaces But it was a genius extraordinarily lacking m that 
austere self restramt and conscientiousness which as a professed 
Puritan, one would have expected Mr Shaw to be the first 
to desiderate In a moment of admirable candour, he pronounced 
what will probably form the final verdict on his own achievement 
” The sceptic,” he says, “ who is cautiously feeling his way towards 
the next century has no chance unless be happens bj accident 
to have the specific artistic talent of the mountebank as well, in 
which case it is as a mountebank that he catches votes end not as a 
mehorist ” He was but telling the literal truth, as far, at least, 
as his own contemporaries were concerned, when in 1898 “For ten 
years past," he boasted, “with an unprecedented pertinacity and 
obstination, I have been dinning into the public head that I am an 
extraordinarily witty, bnliiant, and clever man That is now part 
of the public opinion of England, and no power in heaven or on 
earth will ever change it ” To this may appropriate! j be subjoined an 
account of Mr Shaw’s rise to fame by a fervent admirer of lus, the 
author of a cheap guide to success m life that achieved some 
notoriety in the year of its publication, 1006 * 

‘ Being a failure in Ireland he came to London IVhenever a 
few ‘ advanced ’ people gathered together Mr Shaw would somehow 
work his way in Then he managed to make a speech sometimes 
even when he knevr nothing of the subject about which he spoke 
But he got his name in peoples’ mouths and he got his name in print 
He made some progress ev cry day ’ 

Mr Shaw was an ardent and entuclj sincere believer m his message, 
but so anxious was he to get it before the public that he shrank 
from no means of booming it, and in consequence, missed hts desired 
* Oet On or Gel Out by Peter ICeary p 51 
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end altogether, being revcrentU m\estcd, ui lieu of the prophet’s 
robe, with the cap and bells of a licensed Merry Andrew By dashing 
oil to paper anj epigram or argument calculated to raise a 
laugh or an ejebrow, lie undoubtedly won his wav to European 
fame, he found scope and audience for his dramatic genius, he 
exercised a destrueti\e influence comparable with that of Voltaire, 
but when he turned to the most important part of his work, the 
reconstruction of faith and society — he was as one that mocked ^ 
\Nhat Mr Shaw had been accomplishing for the suburbans 
was being done, m the aesthetic field, for the upper class of the 
eighties and early nineties by Oscar Wilde A man of dazzling talents 
and compelling personality, he was, not only m theory but, unlike 
Mr Shaw, m prattice, a rebel against all accepted standards He 
fairly boxed the coropass on respectability, and preached freedom 
from the seven deadly virtues to a delighted but incredulous audience, 
Viho refused to sully their Ups with his name v/hen it came out that 
he had actually had the courage of his convictions Wilde was a 
scholar with a streak of literary genius, but in addition to being a 
snob and a libertine he w-as a past master m the art of advertisement 
Be might have justified his claim to be a lord of language earlier than 
during his sojourn in Reading Jail, had he been able to restrict 
the output of standardized paradox and epigram by w hich he boomed 
his ow n reputation 

It IS a fact not without its significance, that during the early 
years of the twentieth century a philosophy was actually introduced 
from America and obtained a considerable vogue in no less a centre 
of ancient learning than Oxford which flatly denied the existence 
or rather the necessity, of what mankind had hitherto striven for 
under the name of truth According to these pragmatists a belief 
"as only true m so fat as it served a purpose In other words, 
supposing wc find belief in any proposition to serve an acceptable 
purpose we ought both to proclaim and believe in it entirely 
irrespective of the trifling consideration whether or not it happens 
to be true Such cynicism couched though it was m academic 
jargon, was only too refiectne of the spint of an age which had 
discarded all the old faiths and standards and had hardly even faced 
the necessity of substituting new ones 


' \ remarkable confirmation of thu may be found in some rust 
torrespondenee betv.cejv Mr Shaw aod Tolstoy and Mr Shaw $ nathetlc 
plaint ofTolstoj s invincible preconception ofhimas a raerAiant of 
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Wff have only touched on a few of the most prominent names and 
ctTcumstances of a change that was subtly but rapidly transformuig 
the whole spirit of English civilization It is perhaps arguable 
that the change was good in so far os it was inevitable The Victorians 
had steadily refused to go to the root of the problems created by the 
Industrial Revolution , their apparent prosperity was only on the 
surface, and before a true adaptation could be made of civilization to 
Its ever increasing requirements, it was necessary to make a clean 
sweep of the old half solutions But unfortunately those wlio had 
pulled down had totally failed to construct , the half gods had gone, 
the gods showed no signs of arriving And the shadow of a measureless 
catastrophe was already begmnmg to darken the horizon 


The Muse Speciauzes 

Oscar Wilde, though his views on art were of the most superficial, 
nevertheless stood in the public eye for a transvaluation of artistic 
values that culminated in the aesthetic movement of the Eighties 
and what was sometimes known as the Renaissance of the Nineties, 
but whose sources are m the palmiest times of Victorian Romance 
The Pre RaphaeUte movement was, as its name implies an attempt 
to discard finally the herit^c of the Renaissance and recover the 
pure spirit of Gothic Christianity Its rising hope, MiUais, whose 
Ophelia had constituted the manifesto on canvas of the new spirit, 
and Ruskin, its champion on paper, were as robustly Victorian as 
Tennyson himself 

But what was, at first, a revolt merely against the tasteless 
standards of the emancipated middle class, became, as the torch was 
passed* on to a younger generation, a conscious revolt against the 
whole spirit of the age The theory of Ruskm, which he had 
clothed with gorgeous prose m his Siotua of Venice, had been that 
a nation’s art is the mirror of its soul But the idea of the rising 
school was that it is the busmess of the artist to cut himself wholly 
loose from the world around him and cultivate art for its own sake, 
a somewhat vague ideal, but which amounted m practice to a belief 
that jife had become too hideous for art to ennoble, and that art 
must therefore shake the dust of life oft her feet But if life, 
uninformed by art, is bestial, art separated from life must needs 
become devitalized 
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Tlie thcorj became aggressively self conscious m Mliistler, who, 
though bom m America, trained in Paris, and thouglilj contemptuous 
of England is too much a part of the Chelsea he transfigured not to 
have h\s luchc m the temple of English art lustier brouglit 
with Imn from France a more scientific and economical method of 
transmitting to canvas impressions of colour, and above all of depth 
and spaciousness, than had been possible b) the laborious accuracy 
of the l*te-JlaphacUlcs Ills studj of Japanese art, though of the 
late and rather decadent Uki>ojc school, imparted a new grace and 
delicacj of coloration to his v\ ork It was in his Ttn o'eloeJ , a prose 
masterpiece as unique m its own kind ns the Peacock Room, that he 
declared the independence of art tn its most uncompromising form 
The spirit of creative beauty was, b> this account, entirely arbitrary 
m its visitations, there was no discoverable reason wli> it should 
have avoided Switzerland and dwelt at Nankin Art was, m fact, 
a mjslery with its priesthood of trained devotees, and v^^oe betide 
anj layman presumptuous enough to make his voice heard vrithm 
the precincts To such the high priest himself did not disdain to 
act as chucker out, even when the intruder wore the pontifical 
robes and frown of John Ruskin 

IVhat It amounted to was this art was not a spirit, but a 
technique, specialized m all its branches as ngidly os late nineteenth 
century science Beautj , that had cried in vam m the cities of the 
Tlulistines, had shaken off their dust from her feet, for a testimony 
against them 

In spite of the doctrine of Ruskm and the profitable understanding 
that 'Millais and Holman Hunt contrived to establish between 
themselves and the Five Lords of the PhUistmes, the tendency of the 
Pre Raphaehte leaders, in proportion to their inspiration, was 
gradually to loosen the connection between art and life, and retire 
from an artistically impracticable reality into a dream world bf thCir 
O'vn, peopled 'b) Rossetti with fuTlhpped end npe bosomed houris, 
and bj Eume Jones with practically seidess figures of austere 
delicacj The supreme exponent of this quintessential Romanticism 
Was 'William Moms, m spite of a socialism that was, m itself, a flight 
from life into Nowhere In Moms Pre Raphaelitism attained its 
ne plus ultra W ith his extraordinary facility m most kinds of art 
and craft he not only explored every continent and island of the 
medieval dream world, but succeeded in rendering it almost as 
commonplace os Piccadilly What had started as an inspiration 
had now become a trick of craftsmanship, reproducible ad tnfimttem 
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The passing bf the Gothic fashion only sent the fugitives from 
life m quest of other dream worlds to conquer Walter Pater, 
who aimed at a cloistral seclusion rich witjj exquisite sensations, 
significantly named liis philosophy of lifL the New Epicureanism, 
and indeed it was the product of a world weariness not unlike that 
which had inspired the followers of Epicurus to take refuge in a 
sensuousness refined to the point of asceticism 

The v\ aning of the Victorian complacency w as marked by nothing 
so much as the increasing separation of art from life In the eightie' 
Punch, the mouthpiece of middle class opinion, which had alreadv 
punned Swinburne with “swine bom”, did his considerable best to 
associate the aery word "aesthete”, coupled with his name, and 
those of ildc. Pater, and Bume-Jones. w itli all that w as unmanly 
and contemptible. The Elect were by no means disposed to turn 
the other cheek to the Philistines A cant of sin, which usually 
meant sex. answ ered the cant of respectability, and it w as the aesthetic 
assumption that to be popular was pretty certainly to be banal 
It was during the nineties that the new aestheticism gained 
enough strength, in the hands of a number of ardent and mostly 
ill fated young men, to arouse hopes of ax entable literary and artistic 
Renaissance It is curious how little of this work y\as destined to 
survive, how little, in spite of all the talk of revolt, bore the stamp 
of originality Even Aubrey Beardsley, a consummate artist in 
black and white, represents the Pre Raphaelite tradition m its last 
stage of decomposition Stephen Phillips, \\ho was hailed as the 
elder Dumas speaking with the voice of Hfifton, has dwindled m 
perspective to a rhetorician in a blank verse as horribly inflated 
as the frog in the fable The yellow Book, that manifesto of all 
that was young and advanced, exhales a remote, old fashioned 
charm when we open it to day, but its vitality has departed for ever 
It Is not so with Tennyson and his peers of the Victorian noontide 
^ The shock of the Oscar Wilde tnal dealt a blow at the aesthetic 
' movement irom which it nev er properly recov ered It had, how ever, 

exercised an influence, even over the triumphant Philistines, whose 
effects were not destined to pass away vnth the cult of sunflowers 
and scarlet sms The horrors of Victorian taste were at least 
mitigated The hire purchased shoddy that filled the rooms of 
suburban v illas would at least fad to include plush cov ered tables 
and painted looking glasses Not even their dressmakers would 
again induce English ladies to imitate their M est African sisters m 
counterfeiting posterior expansion below waist lev el Church 
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windows were ixo longer adorned with colour schemes of salmon pink 
and apneot, aadtUc firm of Kempc, in spite of luscious sentimentalitx , 
did at least popularize the principles o£R illiam 'lorns and hi>ScIiool 
sufTicieutK to setupanew standardm theart of glass staming anrlto 
open the wav for further developments The art of monumental 
seulptUTchadacorTcspondingrevival Hfock’srccurnbcntcfligj ofl/ird 
Arthur llerv e> at \\ ells, on a lomU of cornelian coloured alabaster 
IS a notable example, eombming vividness of portraiture with great 
tenderness of feeling If fhe davsning age could not rise to the 
heights of Victorianism, it would not, nl an) rate, sink to its depths 
This undoubted refinement of taste, important ns jt was, was not 
the most important clftct of the Iransvalualion of aTli«tic values 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth centun It was that 
art was gmduallj ceasing to be an expression of nnj thing vital 
in the national spirit, and passing from the hands of seers into those 
of specialists' \nd where there is no vision, the old text mav 
perhaps stand 
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l\hat was taking place m England was only part of a movement 
that affected all countries of the white man Tlic shattering of the 
old orthodoxies, the discarding of moral conventions, was no insular 
phenomenon If the Romantic period had harboured illusions 
they were at least kindlj and gracious phantoms , nations had their 
duties had generous and disinterested enthusiasms as well as interests 
Even War seemed less of an evil when waged for freedom by such 
a hero as Garibaldi — almost as much a hero in England as m Italy, 
or when John Browns soul went marching on to the abolition of 
slavery, or even when Germany long disunited and the prey of 
unscrupulous diplomacy , solemnly asserted her w ill to be a united 
Empire And there v^as even an element of chivalry, however 
perverse application, m the way the Iron Tsar came to the support 

of his brother Emperor against his Hungarian rebels 

After 1870 — if we make an exception of the crusading ardour 
that undoubtedly inspired the Russian hosts in their advance on 


' The most conspicuous exceptions were Hr Kipling in his relation tn tli^ 
mipcnalist spirit ilr \eats cincl the apostles of the CcUic Ilevivnl 
“a on the debatable borderland between art and soclolocv. tbe 
post Ibsenitc drama 
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Tlic passing of the Gothic fosluon onl> sent t!ie fiigitnes from 
life in quest of other dream worlds to conquer U alter Pater, 
who aimed at a cloistral seclusion rich with exquisite sensations, 
significantly named his philosophy of lift the New Epicureanism, 
and indeed it was the product of a world weariness not unlike that 
which had inspired the follosvers of Epicurus to take refuge m a 
sensuousness refined to the point of asceticism 

The waning of the Victorian complacency was marked by nothing ' 
so much as the increasmg separation of art from life In the eightie* 
Punch, the mouthpiece of middle class opinion, which had alreadv 
punned Swinburne with “swine bom”, did his considerable best to 
associate the very word “aesthete”, coupled with his name, and 
those of Vildc, Pater, and Bumc Jones, with all that was unmanly 
and contemptible The Elect were by no means disposed to turn 
the other cheek to the Philistines A cant of sin, which usually 
meant sex, answered the cant of respectability, and it w as the aesthetic 
assumption that to be popular was pretty certainly to be banal 

It was during the nineties that the ne^v aestheticism gained 
enough strength in the hands of a number of ardent and mostly 
ill fated young men, to arouse hopes ofa veritable literary and artistic 
Renaissance It is curious how little of this work was destined to 
sursive, how little, m spite of all the talk of revolt, bore the stamp 
of originality Esen Aubrey Beardsley, a consummate artist m 
black and white, represents the Pre Raphaehte tradition in its last 
stage of decomposition Stephen Phillips who was hailed as the 
elder Dumas speiking with the voice of iVdton, has dwindled m 
perspectise to a rhetorician m a blank verse as horribly infiated 
as the frog in the fable The YeUmv Book, that manifesto of all 
that was young and advanced exhales a remote, old fashioned 
charm when we open it to day, but its vitality has departed for ever 
Itjis not so with Tennyson and his peers of the Victorian noontide 

The shock of the Oscar lldde tnal dealt a blow at the aesthetic 
movement irom which it nev er properly recov ered It had however, 
exercised an influence, even over the triumphant Philistines, whose 
effects were not destined to pass away with the cult of sunflowers 
and scarlet sins The horrors of A ictonan taste were at least 
nutigated The hire purchased shoddy that filled the rooms of 
suburban Milas would at least fail to include plush covered tables 
and painted looking glasses Not even their dressmakers would 
again induce English ladies to imitate their est African sisters in 
counterfeiting postenor expansion below waist level Church 
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Anndorts were no longer adorned with colour schemes of salmon pmh 
andapneot, and the firm of Kempe, in spite of luscious sentimeiit'ilitv , 
did at least popularize the principles oftSilliam Morris and his School 
sufTicienth to setupnnew stand^m theart of glass staining amlto 
open the was for further desclopmenls Tlie art of nionumentn! 
sculpturelndacorrcspondingrevual Brock's recumbent eflig) ofLord 
\rthur llcrses at \\eUs, on a tomb of cornelian coloured alabaster, 
IS a notable example combining Msidness of portravturt with great 
tenderness of feeling If the dawning age could not rise to the 
heights of Victorianism, it would not, at nn\ rate, sink to its depths 
This undoubted refinement of taste, important as it was, was not 
the most important effect of the Iranssaluntion of nrti«tic salues 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth centun It was that 
art Was gradually ceasing to be an expression of on>'t!img sitnl 
in the national spirit, and passing from the hands of seers into those 
of specialists* And wlicrc there is no sision, the old text niav 
perhaps stand 
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MTiat was taking jilnce in England was onl> part of a movement 
that affected all countries of the white man The shattering of the 
old orthodoxies, the discarding of moral conventions, was no insular 
phenomenon It the Romantic period bad harboured illusions 
the} were at least kmdlj and gracious phantoms , nations had their 
duties, had generous and disinterested enthusiasms os well as interests 
Even war seemed less of an evil when waged for freedom by such 
a hero as Canbaldi — almost as much a hero in England os m Italy, 
or when John Browns soul went marching on to the abolition of 
slaverj, or even when Germanj, long disunited and the prey of 
unscrupulous diplomacv, solemnly asserted her will to be a united 
Empire And there was even an element of chivalry however 
perv erse its application, in the way the Iron Tsar came to the support 
of his brother Emperor against his Hungarian rebels 

After 1870 — if we make an exception of the crusading ardour 
that undoubtedly inspired the Russian hosts in their advance on 


* The most coospicuous exwpltons were XI? KipUnir in his .u 

b,peml»t spmt, Mr Xeatg And the apostles of the ciut S 

and on the debatable borderland between art and sociolofrv tiio 

post Ibsenite drama the Shavian 
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Constantinople in 1877, the very \cneer of disinterestedness is 
dropped Of tlie two conceptions of statesmanship, the collective 
righteousness of Gladstone and the frank egotism of Bismarck, 
that of Bismarck triumphed all along the line But while the Iron 
Chancellor and his venerable master and friend remained at the helm 
of state, the egotism was at least intelligent and self restrained, 
and, indeed, the old Protestant Emperor had a constant if narrovv 
ideal of honour and humanit> which more than once acted os a brake 
upon the more realistic temperament of his minister For all his 
sovereign’s loyalty to the superior intelligence, Bismarck knew that 
he would consent to no decisive action that be believed, in his heart, 
to be wrong 

The history of Europe, between the Peace of Frankfurt and the 
outbreak of the World War, falls naturally into two periods, divided, 
in 1800, by the fall of Bismarck The man to whose pipmg the 
other statesmen danced was a realist in the rarest and best sense 
He had no part in the megalomaniac illusions of the new school of 
Pan German imperialists The victory of Blood and Iron, which 
had established the Empire, was, he knew, only the first bout m a 
contest of which no man could see the end To all outward 
appearance, Germany, m the person of her chief minister, played with 
the European states as the conjurer with his coloured balls It 
seemed so easy os one watched the sureness with which the balls 
were thrown and caught Only the master conjurer could realize 
the perilous and incessant difficulty of the feat he kept on performing 
With such an impassive visage, and what was hkely to happen when 
some half trained amateur took over the job 

The Germany of Bismarck’s vision was not an irresistible giant 
preparing to donunste the world, but a strong man ringed round 
by jealous rivals and one implacable enemy, and m hourly peril of 
having to defend, against desperate odds, what he already possessed 
“ Give peav.e m our time, O Lord,” fairly sums up Bismarck’s policy 
after the abandonment of his half formed scheme of crushing France 
agam and forever m 1875, and he was resolved, if war did come, 
that Germany should keep out of it When the race for the colonies 
began m the eighties, it was only against his better judgment that 
he allowed Germany to be drawn into it, though he played the game 
of grab, once be was committed to it, with his usual address and 
energy But to embark on colonial expansion was, as the old 
statesman well knew, askmg for trouble He had not pushed France 
into Afnca nor England into Egypt out of disinterested philanthropj 
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And the possession of colonies would eventually lead to the building 
of a fleet, and a policy that might add England to the list of Germany’s 
enemies So little did Bismarck dream of challenging the mistress 
of the seas, that he gave it as his deliberate opinion that her possession 
of Heligoland was a good thing for Germany, in as much as it denied 
that advanced base to a blockading French na\ y 

In the eighties, Bismarck’s policy was, m the face of ever- 
increasing difficulties, one of consummate skill and success The 
fatal rivalry between Austria and Russia m the Balkans had com 
pelled him to break up the league of the three Emperors, which 
was the ideal cornerstone of his policy, and choose the alliance v.ith 
Austria which his finesse enabled him to expand into the Triple 
Alliance But he was constant m his resolve never to let go the 
support of Russia, and with infinite skill he managed to re establish 
the understandmg between the three Emperors, and finally to 
conclude a "Reinsurance Treaty" with Russia which, so long as 
it lasted, secured Germany from any danger of a war on that side 
But It Was bey ond even Bismarck’s powers to dn\e Austria and Russia 
in double harness Russia could never forgive her neighbour for 
having secured a couple of Turkish provinces for nothing, when 
Russia, after her sacrifices and victory, had been compelled to 
wtum empty home Since then, the Tsar’s blundering brutality 
had set the whole of the Balkans against her, and at every point 
Russian and Austnan ambitions kept commg mto conflict, 
particularly m Bulgaria Nevertheless, Bismarck succeeded m 
holding fast the bonds of the Triple Alliance, while keeping m close 
enough friendship with Russia to prevent her doing the thing he 
so greatly dreaded, and seeking the alliance of Germany’s worst 
enemy 

The old Emperor, now in his ninety second year, at last closed his 
*>es, exhorting his grandson William, with his latest breath " Thou 
itiust aiway*s keep in touch with the Russian Emperor, there no 
Conflict IS necessary " After a brief interval of three months, during 
’‘^hich his son was dying of cancer, the throne was occupied by that 
gfandson, who was destined, by hia very insufficiency, to play a 
leading part m the now swiftly developing world tragedy This 
J oung man was endowed with a certain superficial bnihancy that for- 
a long time induced the mass of his subjects to accept bun at not 
far short of his own valuation, and to see in him a symbolic figure, 
destined to go forth, in glittermg armour, conquenng and to conquer 
before God’s — or Odm’s — rhosen people As a matter of fact be 
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^^as possessed of that neurotic temperament which had become 
increasingly common as the century had advanced , he was a 
creature of sudden and incalculable impulses, incapable of pursuing 
any constant line of action or forming a dispassionate judgment 
This temperament, combined with the adulation from which the 
heir to a throne can hardly escape, re ulted in a morbid egotism 
that took perfectly scnously, and pushed to its extreme logical 
implications, the doctrine of a monarch’s Divine Right William II 
was determined to govern as «cll as to reign In less than two 
years he had nd himself of the wise though dommeenng old Chancellor 
who bad stood before his father and grandfather As confident 
of his Empire as of himself, he had no need of such senile precautions 
as the Re insurance Treaty with Russia In 1890 , when it came up 
for renewal, it was allowed, by German), to lapse In Bismarck’s 
phrase, the wire to Petersburg was cut Three years later the Russian 
fleet visited Toulon and a secret treaty of alliance was concluded 
betiveen the Slav despotism and the latm republic TTic thing that 
Bismarck had for twenty years succeeded m preventing bod come 
to pass France had found the ally she sought, and the forces were 
already beginning to muster for Armageddon 

The mere fact of this unnatural alliance, and the almost h) stencal 
joy with which the dull and rcactionar)' Tsar was welcomed m 
Pans, shows how completely sentiment of any kind had been banished 
from the international relationships of the fin de specie To 
understand the politics of this time we must realize the emergence 
of a collective spirit of vaster scope and more dangerous ambitions 
than the nationalism that had flourished in the middle of the century 
Disraeli had identified himself with this spint when he said, “ race, 
all IS race ” Of all the catchwords that had such vogue in this age 
of professed realism, “ race ” was one of the vaguest and most 
abused Most Europeans are m fact mongrels of mextncablv 
mixed ancestry, and to sort out this or that stock is a task to baffle 
the stoutest ethnologist But it did not much matter whether your 
head was round or long, or whether jour remote ancestor was a 
Viking or a Mongol, provided you and a sufficient number of your 
fellows could convince yourselves, on any grounds or none, that 
you were all pure bred Slavs or Teutons or Anglo Saxons, and, 
what invariably followed, that jour race was the elect of God or 
the life force 

This might have been a harmless enough piece of mass suggestion 
had it stopped at this point But unfortunately the self chosen 
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race might proceed to deduce serious consequences from its choice 
^^lthIn their borders there %\erc usually other peoples wth different 
ideals and presumed anccstrj It was not onlv a right, but o sacred 
dut\, of the superior race to force these Lormmers and Finns and 
Poles and Celts to conformity nitli the supenor cisihzation As 
the lesser breed usually displayed its ill breeding by kicking against 
the pneks, there v,ai nothing for it but to be \cr\ firm indeed with 
them , twenty years or so of firm gosemment nescr dal but always 
would work the required change A still more dangerous consequence 
of the race theory was that outside the existing frontiers were nearly 
always to be found certain alleged kinsmen waiting to be brought 
into the fold, by force if necessary If they yrere as yet unconscious 
of their kinship and its obligations, that was an occasion for propa 
ganda, or, again, force And where two such memJ ambitions 
oyerlappcd, there was no sray of decision but that of the sword 
The tyvo most dangerous of these racial moyements were known 
asPan SlayismandPan Germanism It sy as yvith the final shattering 
of Romantic Liberalism in Russia by the bomb that killed Alexander 
n. that Pan Slay ism began to take on a distinctly e and formidable 
character Russian ciyilization yeas, according to this ycrsion, 
quite opposite and superior to that of ^^cstem Europe Russia, 
O'er expanding towards the East, yyas proud to acknowledge her 
Otyental afiimtics Peter the Great, according to some deyout 
Slavophiles, had pul her entirely on the srrong track by his policy 
of \\ esterniLation Again there yvere those who held that her mission 
Was to bring the blessings of just government and Western science 
to the backward Asian races 

In Alexander III, yvho ascended the throne in 1881, the S!i\o 
philes found a Tsar of the good old Russian type His mind, like 
that of hts people, moved with the ponderous meyitability of a 
glacier Under him the Pan Slay ic creed shook off every y estige 
of Liberalism and centred round the triple ideal of autocraL.y, 
orthodoxy, and nationalism or rather, racialism Such religious 
persecution yvas seen in Russia as recalled the drngonnades of Louis 
XI\, such racial tyranny as mailed that of the Turk Finally, 
though the constant terror of assassination kept him shut up like 
a hermit m bis palace the Tsar washed to be regarded as the leader 
and champion of Sla\dom both withm and without the fold As 
the Austrian Empire was now run by a tacit agreement of Germans 
and Aragyars to assist each other m holding down the other peoples 
of that incongruous conglomeration it is evident tliat between 
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the racial ambitions of Pan Slavism and the dynastic necessities of 
the Hapsburgs there could be no common ground of reconciliation 
Moreover, mihtant Pan Slavism aimed at a revival of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, with its Caesar and Patriarch at Byzantium This 
was likewise mcompatible with Austnan ambitions in the Balkans 
Even more dangerous than this autocratic apd semi oriental 
imperialism was the new spirit that ever since the Franco German 
War had been rising in Germany After centuries of disunion, 
impotence, and humiliation, the wine of victory had gone to the 
German head The thinking and dreaming Germany of old days 
was now finally discredited in the eyes of her sons , it was Blood 
and Iron, the iron discipline of Prussia under her Hohenzollem 
SOS creigns, that had raised United Germany to that headship among 
European powers she had enjoyed under her great Hohenstaufen 
It was perhaps inevitable that a people of such immense thoroughness 
and 80 little humour should have carried their new found behef in 
themselves to lengths of measureless extravagance 

Like all other peoples who get above themselves, the 
Germans had no difficulty in discovering their own member* 
ship of the chosen or supreme race Their claims to be, 
par excellence, the eltU of the Nordic, long headed breed, were, as 
a matter of fact, based on a dismgenuous begging of the whole 
question, since an exact inquiry would have established that in 
present day Germany there is an actual preponderance of round 
headed or Alpine men But for purposes of racial propaganda, 
’twere to consider too curiously to consider so It was assumed 
that the modem Germans were the authentic and pure descendants 
of the Teutons described by Tacitus, and the fact that most of the 
great men of Europe could, by sedulous grubbing m libraries, be 
shown to have had red cheeks or fair hair or names that ui some wav 
suggested a German origm, was enough to establish that anybodv 
who had ever done anything had been a German without knowing it 
Even Christ was conscripted for this noble army of Teutons Celts 
were Germans and even Slavs were Germans, according to some 
hardy theorists, always however with the proviso that these were 
inferior and diluted breeds in comparison with the central Teuton 
This theory might only have been harmful m the sense that all 
other muddled sophisms are harmful, had it not been for the fact 
that it implied the existence of a vast unredeemed Germany “ without 
the law ” This was an intolerable state of things for patriots 
flushed with victory, and more confident, with e\ cry succeeding year 
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o{ their resistless strength Another and more rational cause was 
impelling Germans to expand their frontiers The new Empire, 
even v.ith the addition ot the French pros inces, was not large enough 
to contain a rapidlj increasing population And with German 
industry, backed by all the resources of science and go\ emment, 
making prodigious strides, a need was felt for markets and an assured 
command of raw materials Germany had come lote into the race 
for colonies, and she looked with undisguised envj on those supposedly 
inferior peoples who had secured the best places m the sun, and then 
smugly expected to enjoy peaceful possession 

The men of the old school, Bismarck and William I, had little 
enough sympathy with the new megalomania The new school 
does not get control of German policy till the dropping of the pilot 
by II Bismarck displayed his usual shreivd insight wlien 

he divmed that nhat most distinguished the young Kaiser's character 
from that of hu father and grandfather was his lack of humilitj, 
his boundless confidence m himself and want of consideration for 
others A precisely similar judgment might be passed on the 
difletence between the old, earnest and relatively humble Germany 
that had established the Empire, and the new, cocksure and hectoring 
generation that entered into that heritage, staked it on one mad 
throw— and lost 

The new morality, or absence of morality, the rise of which we 
hare traced in England, reached its height m Germany It was 
necessary to provide the Pan Germans with a doctrine that should 
ease ah scruples of conscience about such trifles as despoiling or 
enslaving a neighbour Something could be done by gush about 
the old Teutonic gods, more by writing up history in the spirit 
of a not too scrupulous attorney This was especially the task of 
Trcitschke, who captured the imagination of his countrymen with 
an unfinished history of modem Germany in a number of ponderously 
teiidejy'jnji& '{-jJiimfie, Biir- fbilnwyjbfls 'nttrfi vniprevsiA 

his personality on the imagination was a Pole, Nietzsche, who had 
Scant respect for the German intelligence and detested the Empire 
as the grave of individuality His ideal, as might have been expected 
from a Pole, was one of aristocratic anarchy But what counted m 
Nietzsche’s writings was not his essential philosophy, but stray 
aphorisms, that he threw off m beautiful German, expressive of an 
ui\ abd’s pathetic desire to compensate for his infirmity by posing as a 
' ery terrible fellow— he was really the kindest of mortals Such sayings 
as “the good war justifies esery cause”, “be hard”, “ the mil to 
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po«cr", «crc cagcrlj 5cizc<l upon by the apostles of tlie new Pan 
Germanism, that Nietzsche would ccrtainlj base regarded os the 
qmnttsscncc of Philistinism 

Nescrthclcss Pan Germanism was one of the most formidable 
of militant creeds, and was b> no means whollj contemptible 
Germans , under her Prussian masters, hod drilled out of herself her 
reOectisc and visionarj soul- — she would no longer produce a Goethe 
or u \\agncr But what drill could get out of a singularlj docile 
people w as atjier command She had that infinite eapacit j for taking 
pains that is the CNnct opposite of genius Her education, if it was 
calculated to reduce cserjonc to the same Ie^el, at least assured 
that that le\el should be of a respectable altitude Her professors 
were glorified olTteials , where Germans was concerned, or could 
possiblj be dragged in, research catered for propaganda Her 
missionaries found the service of God not incompatible with that of 
Caesar Her mdustrv, magmficcnl\> organized m great mono 
pohstic federations, or cartels, and supported at every turn bj the 
government, by sheer hard work and cnerg), together with the 
svstcmatic employment of research, was catching up that of free 
trode England Jfost ominous of all, from the English pomt of view, 
it became increasingly evident that the great German army was not 
enough for the ambitions of the German people and their Emperor 
The Teuton must assert his natural supremacy, not onlv on land, 
but also on sea 

Such w ere the two great racial ambitions that threatened the peace 
ot Europe tonwrtJs the dose of the nineteenth ceniurj Both ii’ere 
cntirelj selfish in their aims and unscrupulous m their methods , of 
both the motiv e force was nothing more nor less than what Nietzsche 
had cJjristened “ the w dl to power ” They were not the onl^ mov e 
ments of the kind There vtas Pan Turanianism — a quite different 
aspiration from Pan IsJamism — which aspired to unite all branches 
of the Turkish stock, from Thrace to Siberia, and looked for its heroes 
to those scourges of the human race Jenghiz Khan and Timour 
There was a smaller, but intensely dangerous movement to unite 
the Serb, Croat and Slovene stocks m one Empire of Greater Servia , 
there were similar aspirations after a Greater Bulgaria, a Greater 
Greece and a Greater Roumonia but these are perhaps more appro 
priatelj classed as national than racial The same remark applies 
even more strongly to the aspirations of the two great Latin powers 
France w as proudly conscious of her nationabty , all her aspirations 
were at present sharpened to one fine point of desire to get hack her 
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lost pxo^ mces , sht ^Yas fe\ onsWy stmnng after an o\ crscas Empire , 
but it was for the French nation and not for the Gallic race that she 
cherished ambitions Italj too, the joungcst among the famiK 
of European nations, had her unredeemed children still not escaped 
from the Hapsburg joke, but no racial ambitions corresponding 
to Pan Germnmsm or Pan Sla\ism 

Such was the witches’ cauldron of international relations The 
spectacle was one of a Europe from which Liberal aspirations and 
altruistic sentiment of anj kind hod been well nigh banished, ofnations 
arming to the teeth in the support of aims any one of which could 
only be attamed at the pnee of a general war, of a diplomacy which 
was really a cut throat competition in grabbing territory or 
manocuiTing for position m the conilict that might break out at 
any moment Bommating eierything were the two great alliances, 
one between a Pan SlaY ist Tsardom and a France burning for revenge, 
the other between a Germany obsessed by the will to power and the 
illusion of her own inMncibility. on Austria wrestling with the 
insoluble problem of maintaining equilibrium between centrifugal 
racial ambitions, and an Italy which, as Bismarck well knew, might 
or might not be restrained b> her compact of alliance from flying 
at Austria’s throat at the first opportunity of getting back her 
unredeemed lands 

If the military struggle hung fire, an economic war was already 
in full swing and was being waged a ouiTonce on the principles 
of the Kilkenny cats In e\erj important country but England, 
the peaceable and individualist economics of Cobden and Adam 
Smith were definitely superseded by the militant and protective 
nationalism of which List had been the most authoritative exponent 
Sometimes two nations — France and Italy, for instance — would 
wage tegular tariff wars, much to the detriment of both The tendency 
was to replace the free competition of individual traders by gigantic 
national monopolies It was the grand object of every power to 
secure its own markets and own sources of raw materials, from which 
foreigners w ere as far as possible to be excluded The idea of common 
access to the good things of the earth was scouted as unpractical 
sentimentalism The result was that nations were compelled to 
strain everj nene to secure such parts of the world as were not 
already appropnated — and, failmg that, those that were How the 
vast Continent of Africa got parcelled out, under these circumstances 
vnthout a European war, though not without the imminent danger 
of one on several occasions, is nothing short of a mrratle, and says 
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a good dcil for the fear that Kept titc rivals from making the final 
plunge o\cr tlic ab)ss 

Closcl) connected «ilh this monopolizing tendencj was that of 
induslrj to coalesce into larger and larger units It was the United 
States that first set the example of amalgamating the bulk or whole 
of particular industries into enormous national monopolies, or trusts, 
nithlcsslj crushing or freezing out rivals, utilizing all the economies 
of moss production, but holding up home prices at monopol) as 
distinct from competitne \alucs It is notable that centralization 
svas carried to greater lengths in the trusts of democratic Amenca 
than in the cartels of militarist Germany. Against these monsters 
the State itself, when it battled at all, battled in sam Tlie high 
protectise tariffs, by blunting the edge of foreign competition, 
assisted the monopolists in getting entire control over the home 
market — it was a well known occasional expedient to unload goods 
dwt cheap on the foreigner whilst selling them dear at home 

In every industrially backward community that was not 
the closed preserve of some civilized government, the capitalists 
of rival nations, usually backed by their governments, 
competed for concessions, or opportunities to exploit these 
peoples at higher rates of usury than could be obtained at home 
The Turkish Empire was a happy hunting ground for these con* 
cessionaries, and here European Reaipohtik was seen at its norst and 
meanest The Sultan Abdul the Damned, as he was nicknamed 
in England, soon began to realize that he could perpetrate with entire 
impunity the most flagrant outrages on his Christian subjects, in 
the face of Christian Europe Germany, who had excellent military 
and busmess reasons for being on the right side of the Turk, was 
frankly indifferent to the death and rape of some myriads of wretched 
Armenians, and so, notwithstanding her recent crusading fervour for 
the Christians of the Balkans, was Holy Russia Against such 
treason to civilization, the venerable Gladstone, emerging m 1897 
from his final retirement, nught thunder in vam 

The fact was that under the new conditions, in which national 
policy came to be more and more identified with that of “ big 
as represented 6y a Aw feadlng capifeists worilmg 
behind the scenes, there was no chance for ethical considerations 
to come into play, nor even for very far sighted views of self interest 
It IS said to be a weakness of stockbrokers not to look beyond the 
next settling day, and though this is doubtless an exaggeration, 
the busmess is seldom the philosophic temperament A ruthless 
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pursuit of jmmediato ad\ antage may involve consequences ultimately 
disastrous to the pursuers, as wlien the South African Randlords 
inanocu\Ted for a war of Britain against the Transvaal When the 
State and the capitalist vork together, there is always a temptation 
to gamble with military support The new capitalism was, in fact, 
as aggressis e m its tendencies as tlie old svns — generally speaking — 
peaceable 

The vast scale on winch business was now conducted, and the 
practice of employing capital in exploiting distant and backward 
communities instead of cammg low rates of interest in home manu- 
factures, lent an ei er-mcreasing power to the financier who worked 
the delicate machinery bj' which the accumulated wealth of n nation 
IS made to flow, with the rapidity of quicksilver, now into this and 
non into that desired channel Perhaps when, if ever, the inner 
workings of recent history are fully exposed, the part played by 
the international (Inanciec will stand revealed os the most decisive 
and sinister of all Perhaps, on the other hand, it will be found that 
even Cassels and Rothschilds were m no sense supermen, but quite 
ordinary human beings, often moved by sentiments of sincere affection 
for their adopted countries, and more swayed by timidity than 
grandiose ambition 

This at least we can say with something opproaching certainty, 
that m this latest age the most important events arc seldom those 
trumpeted in neisspapers or chronicled in textbooks ^Vhat we 
chiefly want to know — ^too often m vam — is who were pulling 
the strings, what interests were competing behind the scenes It 
may well be that in this age of capitalist operations on a vast scale, 
the individual capitalists and financiers were carried along as blindly 
as e\eryone else That does not alter the fact that love of race and 
country was blended more indistinguishablv than ever before with 
that of money , that men could be persuaded to die m the name of 
Tight and freedom for other men’s dividends , that not even in the 
eighteenth century were the workmgs of international politics so 
frankly sordid and cynical The sledge of civilization — to adapt a 
phrase from the Russian — bad begun to fly downhill 

10 

Founders of British Imperialism 
It is now time to ascertain what way this tendency towards 
a militant and commercial imperialism, aiming at racial supremacy. 
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had affected the British spirit Is there, during the period between 
the Peace of Frankfurt and the Great ^Var, cadence of a Pan 
Bntainism corresponding m any way to Pan Germanism or Pan 
Slavism or the other " Pans ” of which this age was so prolific ? 

The answer will be found to take the form of a carefully qualified 
affirmative A Pan*Britamism, or Bnttsh imperialism, did no doubt 
arise and flourish, and wc shall find tt exhibiting, at one time or 
another, all the characteristics that we ha\e noted in the other 
impcnalisms ; there is the same vague yet flamboyant appeal to 
racial pride, the same cj'nictsm m the pursuit of the mam chance, 
the same anxiety to be armed to the teeth not only against military 
but against economic rivals 

Of all this it is easy enough to produce evidence, and yet at no 
time, not even in the late nineties, would it be correct to say that 
Pan-Britaimsm, taken m this sense, was ever dominant in this 
country to the extent that Pan Germanism was dominant under the 
auspices of the Kaiser In the first place, Englishmen ha\ e too little 
logic or too much humour ever (unless we must take exception of the 
short lived Puntan Revolution) to commit themselves w'holly to the 
support of any abstract idea 

Again, the supreme motive of an unredeemed population beyond 
our frontiers was entirely absent The Americans were certainl> 
recognized as-^more or Ies$'-*feIlow Anglo Saxons, and the idea 
that blood was thicker than water was a powerful, if often relaxed 
bond of sympathy that might, m the opinion of a few, ultimately 
tighten into one of union, but nobody ever dreamed of our going 
out of our way to “ redeem ” our lost colonies England was in the 
happy and unique position of having large communities of her sons 
occupymg vast cotmtries habitable by the white man, and united with 
her under a common sovereignty So far from wanting to redeem 
these incipient nations, most promment men of the middle of the 
century had been cheerfully discussing when and how we should 
get rid of them 

Perhaps for both these reasons and perhaps, also owing to the 
longevity and influence of Gladstone, a Liberalism, at once romantic 
and utilitarian, retamed its prestige and influence, only sLghtly 
impaired, long after it had ceased to be taken seriously on the 
Continent At a time when the other nations and our own colonies 
were buUdmg up tariffs, more or less scientiflc, the fiscal policy 
of the United Kmgdom never swerved from the stnetest Free Trade 
orthodoxy And though Liberalism was badly scotched after the 
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fiasco of Gladstone’s first Home Rtilc Bill, it s\as so far from being 
killed that, v-ithm less than tsvcnly jeats, it nas able to sneep the 
couutrj v.ith a completeness undreamed of smee the Hliig triumph 
of 1832 E\cn among the Unionists, ns the combination of Con- 
senatj\es and dissentient Liberals was called, imperialism nas 
a less absolute doctrine than among Prussian Junkers or the courtiers 
of the Tsar More and more, m so far as the white communities 
^ere concerned — though mth the notable exception of Ireland — it 
was understood to imply free cooperation between free nations And 
e\cn where coloured ciMhiations, like India and Egypt, were 
concerned, there was always at least lip homage paid to the ideal of 
preparing them for the pn\ ileges of self go\ emment 

For the first stirrings of the imperialist spirit we must look to the 
sheer nationalist pugnacity that flourished, side by side with 
Manchester pacifism, m the fifties and sixties From the Palmer 
stoTuan heroics of Little England to the Disraehan cult of Big England 
the transition is so easy, that it says a good deal for the conservative 
mentality of the elder statesman that he never thought of making 
it, e^en m the sixties It was perhaps natural that the poets should 
has e been among the first to bridge the gulf The Laureate, Tennyson, 
naturally one of the most bellicose spirits that were ever inspired 
bv the muse, who had thundered the ^rfath of Europe against 
Hussia, and appealed in trumpet tones for volunteers against France, 
passed on easily to “ hands all round ”, ‘‘ one life, one flag, one fleet, 
one throne ”, and finally to tliat jubilee paean of science, commerce 
and impenal expansion which, regarded as a poem, is worthy of 
such predecessors in the laureateship as Pye and Eusden So likevnse 
did Algernon Charles Swinburne forsake the Maunnian ultra 
Liberalism of his most creative years, for the equally violent assertion 
of British racial supremacy that made him, at last, out jingo the 
Wildest Jingoism of the South African War fever 

It IS to Thomas Carlyle that we can trace no mconsiderable 
part of the spiritual, or philosophic ancestry of modem imperialism 
Carlyle had always been in more or less conscious opposition to the 
utilitarian Liberalism of his own time, though he certainly partook, 
m full measure, of that time’s Bomanticism Tlie effect of German 
philosophy upon his Lowland muid had been to give him an ever 
increasing bias in favour of a State organization whose vital principle 
Was not liberty but obedience, in the first place to the will of God 
m the second to that of a godlike man or hero Unfortunately the 
difficulty of ascertaining God’s wiU drove Carlyle more and more 
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to applying t!ie test of supenor force, of accepting implicitly what 
Nietzsche fomiulatcd with Lrutal directness in “The good war 
justificse%crj cause” Carl>le*sCod»as,mfact notwholly unrelated 
to the “ good old German God *’ employed hy tlie llohenzollcms 

As early ns 18(J3, Carlyle had, in a few glowing pages of his Pasl 
and rresent, anticipated all that was essential of an imperialism 
hardly dreamed of in that generation lie was an asowed hehescr 
m the menu and mission of the Anglo Saxon stoch, but his admiration 
was based on nos cl and significant grounds To him, the best tyTie 
of Englishman is constituted by the strong, silent man of whom we 
were to hear so much towards the end of the century The country 
men of Shakespeare and Shelley , of Dacon and Newton, are not only 
assumed to be incapable of expressing themselv es in any but the dullest 
and stupidest words, hut are actually held up to admiration for it 
by this eloquent and >oluminous apostle of silence And here, 
conscious and o% er conscious as Carlyle is of “Teutsch” ancestry, 
his doctrine is more intimately allied to Pan Slavism than Pan 
Germanism It is by no accident that m this same chapter on the 
English we read 

“ Tlie dumb Russians too, as I said, they, dnlling all wild Asia 
and Europe into mditary rank and file, a temble yet hitherto a 
prospering enterprise, arc still dumber The old Romans also could 
not tpeak, for many centuries ” 

Upon such a basis, Carlyle was able to sketch, in bnef but unforget 
able outline, what wastobethecommonpinceof fifty years later He 
proclaimed that this little isle hod grown too narrow tor us, and his 
counsel was that we should fight the hostile tariffs that were bound 
to arise, by securing our markets withm the empire Nor was this 
the only way of securing markets In a passage only too ominously 
prophetic of the new spirit, he says — 

“ All men trade with all men, when mutually convement , and 
are even bound to do it by the Maker of men Our friends of China, 
who guiltily refused to trade, m these circumstances — had we not 
to argue with them in cannon shot at last, and convince them that 
they ought to trade ” 

This enlistment of God m the task of breaking open the doors 
of weaker neighbours characterized unctuously as “ our friends ’ , 
comes strangely from one who was never weary of denouncmg cant 
What Carlyle plainly has in view is the expansion of the Anglo 
Saxons over as much as possible of the habitable globe, though 
without loss of political and spiritual unity, conscnptmg a la Russe, 
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less ad\anccd peoples for the service of c« lUzation, God, and Anglo 
Saxon commerce Here x\as ‘‘a future, wide as the svorld, if v,c have 
the heart and heroism for it ’ Had Carlyle understood the English 
mind, and not tned to saddle it with ideas that were the legacy 
of imperial Rome and the heritage of modem Pmssia, he might 
hai e been a prophet indeed 1 

As it lias, his influence was a potent force with the jounger 
generation John Buskin, who, m his social doctrine, was much 
under his influence, and gaxe more dc\ eloped and serene form to his 
essential message, was an apostle of impennl expansion, though 
certainly not of bombardmg Chmamen to force them to accept our 
opium But m his inaugural lecture at O'tford, delivered m 1870, 
his Pan British creed is announced with trumpet clearness 

“ This IS what she (England) must either do or perish she must 
found colonies as fast and os far as she is able, formed of her most 
energetic and worthiest men , — seizing c\erv piece of fruitful waste 
ground she can set her foot on, and there teaching these her colonists 
that then first Mituc is to be fidelity to their countr.’, and that their 
flnt aim is to be to adi ance the power of England bv land and sea " 
—words that, with the substitution of Germany for England, might 
easily have been written bj Treitschke and endorsed by General 
Von Bemhatdi 

Another disciple of Carljle was the histonan Froude who, m 
spite of his notorious inaccuracy, did, m some measure, for English 
history, what Treitschke, Droysen and others were doing for Germany 
With a style as lucid us Macaulay’s, Fsoude displayed a very diflerent 
though not less intense patriotism Macaulay was no respecter of 
empire builders, his theme had been the growth of constitutional 
liberty, his hero, William III, pre emmently a good Eurpoean 
Froude made his hero Henry VlII, and did succeed m showing, not 
that he was a good man — his attempt to do so was palpably djs 
ingenuous and foreign to his real purpose — but that he was an expert 
Machiavellian who united England by blood and iron, and made 
possible that future of our race on the water, and beyond if It is 
not surprising that Froude should have constituted himself one of the 
first missionaries of Empire 

In 18C9 another globe trotter, Charles Dilke, notorious for his 
republican leanings, published the results of his travels two years 
previously, in the colonies India and the United States It was in 
this book that Uilke corned the name " Greater Britain ” The idea 
which had throughout been his inspiration was, asowedly, “a 
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conception, howe\er smaD, of the grandeur of our race, already 
gu-dimg the earth, which it is destined, perhaps, eventually to over- 
spread ” This Pan-Britainism explicitly included the Americans, 
and as explicitly excluded the Irish, who are coupled w ith the Cliinese 
as typical of the “ cheap races” against whom the Anglo Saxons 
have to strive 

Among these pioneers of imperialism must be numbered Professor 
Seeley, whose lucid, if somewhat too highly generalized Ilutory of 
British Expansion first threw into the perspective of many educated 
people the histone significance of the Empire, and who followed 
it up by a History of British Policy, which carried the origins of tlie 
Empire back to the Reformation 


11 

The Law and the Blood 

These writers appealed to a comparativ ely limited circle, though 
their influence no doubt percolated to multitudes who had never 
read their books But imperialism needed an exponent capable 
of appealing to the class most hkely to receiv e it with gladness, that 
of the black coated city workers who, from the humble clerk to the 
substantial semor partner, were fated for the term of their 
unnatural lives to an existence of conventional monotony, without 
even the bourgeois dignity of their fathers There were, too, shop- 
assistants and other employees who went to swell the class that is 
somewhat vaguely characterized as ** lower middle ” It was among 
these more or less educated town and suburb dwellers that a great 
yeammg was felt for a life of colour and adventure, of the strong 
arm and the open air, that should offer the strongest possible relief 
to their present pinched respectabibty. The reality of such a life 
was out of the question for most of them, but that made it all the more 
necessary to get the idea or v is)on of it into the dream world upon 
which doors open even in Balliam 

It was durmg the eighties, in so far as we can assign to anv 
particular decade a process so gradual, that the old middle class of 
Mr Pickwick and Mr Caudle, of Mr Roebuck and Mr Bnght, vMth 
its solid virtues and stolid PJnlistmisni, gives place to tlie new semi- 
genteel bourgeoisie, profoundly dissatisfied with its own status, 
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and the lover of everv sort of existence but Jts own TIk* old self- 
satisfied and class conscious doctrines of the Manchester School 
suffer a corresponding eclipse The time is ripe for a new gospel 
\nd itwas just such a gospel thata >oimg Anglo Indian journalist 
of genius Mr Rudjard Kiphng, was inspired to preach Never 
was message more opportunely timed Prom the first it v\as ev idcnt 
that a stor) teller of consummate ability had burst into fame, and 
With the publication, m 1802, of JlarracK Hoorn Ballads, it became 
ev ident that the storv teller was also m the first rank of contemporary 
poets Mr Kipling’s extraordinary faculties of observation and 
Visualization were just what was needed to bring home to what he 
contemptuously characterized as “ the poor little street bred peopl** ”, 
their membership of an Empire upon which, os it became fashionable 
to say , the sun nev er set And not only membership but, m some 
unexplained viay, owmershtp, for the clerk on a pound a week was 
thrilled with a profound conviction that by the mere fact of his 
being an Englishman he held the gorgeous East m fee and was 
among the lords of the Seven Seas And there is no doubt that 
Mr Kiphng did more than fifty Matthew Arnolds could have done 
to wean the middle class from the provincialism and Podsnappery 
of the sixties The Golden Gate and the Horn, the Karroo and the 
gttat, green, greasy Limpopo became as real and vivid to the city 
dweller as his own street of desirable residences More wonderful, 
perhaps, because, from his never having seen them, they came to 
him with all the added glamour of romance 

^Ir Kiphng might be classed, with equal plausibility, as among 
the first of the Realists and the last of the Romantics For a brutal 
realism was just the sort of romance for which the brain worker 
of the towns, sick of a civilization which offered him nothing but the 
drabbest monotony, was yearning It was delicious to exchange, 
even in imagmation, the pinched and sallow security of an office stool 
fee frad morals and strong I’lquor " somewhere East of Suez ” 
As the Celtic visionaries had dreamed of a land beyond the sunset 
where none should ever grow old or sorroivful, so ” our Mr Smith ” 
dreamed of limitless horizons, of colonials, rough tongued and, large 
ot Umb, or perhaps of spattering shrapnel and juicy ” gun wheels, 
of loot and dnnk and * learning about women " from a succession 
of exotic mistresses 

" ith admirable art, Mr Kipling put in the forefront of his picture 
of Empire the figure oi the Bntish pnvate soldier, a man taken 
away from miserable and squalid surroundings to what Mr Kiphng 
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described, and apotheosized to his readers, as “ the lordliest life on 
earth ” Of all his poems, none has had so universal an appeal as 
Mandalay, the yearning of the ex soldier amid the drizzle and grit 
of London to return to the spaciousness and spiciness of an Orient 
dreamland 

But it was romance of a strange and novel kind Part of its 
attraction consisted in its sheer lawlessness, in the rem given to 
instmcts that are choked by the conventions of life at home This 
was also the attraction of Nietzsche’s philosophy The Kiplingese 
public schoolboy was even rougher, the Kiplingese Tommy even 
more ruffianly than the real article, and this constituted no small 
part of their fascination It was exhilarating to think of “ sons of 
the Blood ” being able, in their teens, to rival Red Indians as expert 
torturers, and dreaming of a grand war in the near future “ with 
plenty of loot and Sikhs There was something splendidl> darmg 
in the very Idt of • 

>ow remembtr when you re ’aekuig rc>und a CDded Dunns £od 
That 'is eyes u very often precious stones , 

An’ if you treat a nigger to a dose o* cleanin’ rod, 

E s like to show >ou everything ’e owns ” 

It was a new idea, too, to write a song in the name of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marines containing the candid admission that most of them 
were liars, half of them thieves, and the remainder “ as rank as can 
be ” In the imperial nineties, this passed for a compliment I 

Whether or not Mr Kipling may have come under the conscious 
influence of Carlyle, his imperialism does but fUI the outlines that 
Carlyle sketched in long before There is the same glorification of 
work, the same contempt of happiness and individual rights, the 
same cult of silence and the strong man who cannot express himself, 
the same familiarity with the purposes of an up to date Jehovah 
It IS also m the true spirit of Carlyle that the comer stones of 
Mr^ Kipling’s imperial faitli should be what he calls “ The Blood ” 
and “ The Law ” ” Tlie Blood,” of course, is the English version 

of that cult of the super-race which, in Germany, Russia and Turkey, 
Was dignified by the prefix “pan”. Like Carlyle’s, Mr Kipling's 
Pan Bntaxnism was nearer nJun to the Russian than the German 
model He was no philosopher and despite his own imaginative 
genius, he had a certain obvious distnist for what recent slang has 
christened highbrows llis man who comes out to India with an 
interest in Comte and Spencer gets nicknamed the ” blastoderm ” 
by the strong, silent Englishmen around him, and lias anj tendency 
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to unorthodox speculation quickly knotked out of him ; subalterns 
of independent ideas are ragged The Sons of the Blood are hard 
and silent men, scornful of theorj, botthng up the emotions, chary 
of amenities If they come together, they will not fall on each other’s 
necks like foreigners, hut ^ ill as likely as not hide their real comrade- 
ship by sparring and quarrelling continuously In the Barrack Room 
Ballads, the Queen is the “ Widder of Windsor ”, and the flag itself, 
the English flag which Mr Kipling has elsewhere hymned with such 
a noble passion, is a ‘‘ bloomin’ old rag 

It is just these outwardlj unIo\ely characteristics that make the 
** blood ” Jvhat it is, and the British stock the salt of the earth 
All other foreign or subject peoples are lumped together as ” lesser 
breeds without the Law What is the " Iaw ” t The answer 
' to this question brings us to the heart of Kiplingese imperialism 
Mr Kipling’s ’* Law " is, m fact, something more akm to the 
imperial centralization of Home than the stubborn and often 
lUggical insistence on ” tights” that is the essence of the English 
Common Law "My tights I” savs Priiate Orthens, m the true 
spirit of his creator, ‘ S'trewth A mightj I I’m a man ” For 
everything saiourmg of Liberalism or democracy, Mr Kipling i5 
as contemptuous as Carlyle himself Not liberty but disciplined 
obedience is his aim 

* The he&d and the hoot of the Law and the haunch and the hump i9^ 
obey I 

It is curious that Mr Kiphng, when he wants to convey some 
notion of his ideal community, should have recourse first to the 
law of a pack of wolves, and secondly, to the disciplined harmony 
of a machme Nobody can read that fascinating story. The Ship 
Awl found Herself, without seeing m it the ob\ lous allegory of the 
community that finds itself, by an exactly regulated co ordination 
of services This same allegory vs made the theme of the engineer 
M’ Andrew’s lync rhapsody in praise of his engine room machinery 

" Interdependence absolute, foreseen ordained decreed. 

To work tell note at any tilt and every rate of speed 

Fra skybght lift to furnace bars backed bolted braced and stayed. 

An singm’ like the Motnm Stats for Joy that they are made , 

I^ow B together let them lift their lesson, theirs an mine 
Law, Order, Duty an’ Bestraint Obedience, Discipline 1 " 

This, of its kind, is a noble and austere ideal, but most assuredly 
»t is not English It was not for nothing that Mr Kipling was bom 
m Bombay, the most cosmopolitan city m the world, next to 
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Constantinople His imperialism is that of Rome, "pans xmponere 
morem," and, for that very r^on, profoundlv unenglish It is 
“ tmperium *’ without *' Ubertas ” 

Nevertheless Mr Kipling was above the mere jingoism and music 
hall bragging that were the too common accompaiiiments of the 
imperialistic spirit among what he characterized — and despised — 
as “the poor little street bred people” There i^as a stern. Old* 
Testament humility about the gospel he came to preach The Lord 
his God, and Tommy’s Gawd, was a jealous God, and 

* Except ye pay the Lord 
Single heart and single sword, 

Of your children in their bondage shall He ask them treble tale ' ' 

This was a contingency that haunted Mr Kipling, as it had haunted 
the -prophets of Israel He had no doubt about the rough colonials, 

“ the men who could shoot and ride,” but it became increasingly 
apparent to him that the very townspeople t\ho acclaimed him as 
a prophet were not honouring the Blood nor serving the Lord at all, 
but whoring after “ wise wood pavement gods ”, who would leaAC 
them naked to their foes m the Armageddon that he foresaw Even ' 
the Diamond Jubilee, that unprecedented proof and pageant of 
Empire, could only awake in its chosen apostle and laureate the fear, 

* Lest we forget ! Lest we forget ' *' 

In an age when mpral standards were everywhere being set aside, 
without being replaced, when art was rehj-mg from life and organized 
religion almost ceasing to count, Mr Kipling came forward as the 
evangelist of a definite and intelligible gospel, a gospel of work and 
obedience, of a chosen race serving its chosen God 

* Keep ye the law — be swift in all obedience 

Clear the land of evil drive the road and bndge the ford 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reaps wliere he hath sown . 

By the peace among our peoples let men know we serve the Lord ' 

There was, of course, one aspect of imperialism which Mr Kiphng, 
through whose austerity there ran a strong streak of sentimentalism, 
persistently failed to envisage He could see the rough workers and 
adventurers who bridged the ford and sunk the mine, but he could 
not bear to MsuaUre these men ns the blind tools, not of (he Lord 
but of financiers whose object it was not to civilize but to exploit 
“the sullen, silent peoples”, to whom Mr Kipling’s impcnahtm 
would have denied a voiec m the dreision of their own destinies 
The blood wa.s fine enough to «ng, but vvhat of the licart that pumjird 
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the blood’ \Miat of the financial interests that bled Pharaoh 
white before sending Sergeant What’s his name, with "a sarse 
of leaden bullet”, to ciMltze him into further remittances. 
Mr Kiplmg ne%er did, and perhaps, being a poet, never could, 
attain to the enormous frankness of Cecil Rhodes’s ** philanthropy 
plus fvNe per cent ” 

Mr Kiplmg was at the height of his genius and influence during 
the decade that elapsed between the Queen’s two jubilees m 1887 
and 1897 These esents in themscUes were gigantic advertisements 
of the Empire for which Victoria had now come to stand os the 
crowned symbol In the earlier part of her reign she had been a 
power in the land and a personality often the reverse of popular. 
In her widowed seclusion at Bolmornl, she worked as hard and asserted 
her constitutional aulhontv as stoutly ns ever But her ministers 
had learnt to discount the vehemence of her prejudices, and on 
iwportant matters of polity her wiU was seldonv allowed to prevail 
.Her pet aversion, Gladstone, could be scolded, but not shaken. 
And when at last, after her long retirement, she was coaxed back 
into the limelight, she had ceased to be Victoria and had become an 
institution The reins of power slipped unpctceived from hands 
that no longer had the energy to grasp them, and, while honour ajid 
sflection were lavished upon her such as no English sovereign had 
*'er previously received, the power of the Crown had shrunk to 
proportions that not even the first tvvcf Georges would have deigned 
to tolerate The sovereign was, in fact, though without any formal 
surrender, the passive mouthpiece of her rniiusters 

But by the very fact of her personal power having disappeared, 
the Queen’s symbolical value was enhanced out of all measure 
There was now no chance of her unpopularity , the sovereign was 
lifted, by univ ersal consent, aboi c the control ersies of party politics , 
the offensive caricatures and innuendoes, that had been so common 
•ip .the iMnuAf libnsvmMf Aimr, aittr ihs" abaiM daa’ not sihicii at" 
lampooning the pathetic invincibility of her bereaved devotion, 

' disappeared from the reputable press , the little old lady, with the 
impassive face, who was drawn through the street inclining almost 
mechanically^ to the salutations of her subjects, was now a kind of 
'muersal mother, a Pan Bntannic Madonna To the colonies and 
dependencies beyond the seas she embodied the Empire in the most 
corn enient, because the most inotfensn e possible form The freedom 
loving colonial might have nothmg’but abuse for Downing Street 
lie tnigh* even advertise for labour with the proviso “ no Engbsh 
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wanted here ”, but he was loy^ to the Queen, because she nerer 
interfered with him and because, at heart, he was usually a bit of a 
sentimentalist In India the prestige of the throne was immense 
and traditional, most of all among the proud Indian Princes Even 
African and Maori chiefs liked to think of their Great White Queen. 

It was therefore an event not only of spectacular but of histone 
significance when the Queen passed through cheermg crowds between 
Imes of scarlet clad soldiers and attended by such novel escorts 
as slouch hatted colonials and gorgeously turbaned sowars To 
adopt a phrase from Mr Kiplmg, the Empire might be said to have 
found itself £^ en the first jubilee acted as a tremendous stimulant 
of national and impenal self consciousness Everybody, from the 
Laureate downwards, started to compute the results of fifty years* 
progress and to find them superlatively good The most obvious 
gauge of progress, to the ordinary man, was the way in which the 
English had begun to colour the map of the world That any 
statesman should ever have wanted to check the process, let alone 
decamadme the map, now seemed little less than treasonable 
perversity The red, hke the Queen, bad become a symbol, a 
romance, and especially so to the middle class m the towns, to wliose 
cribbed existences the very idea of the Empire brought colour and 
spaciousness 

Between the two Jubilees, then, uspenahst sentiment was rising 
to fever pitch The process of painting the map red had gone gaily 
forward, and so far without any senous mishaps Meanwhile, the 
effects of compubory literacy were first becoming apparent, in a 
veritable revolution of the Press The old bourgeois solidity and 
stohdity were less and less m demand Everything had to be 
adjusted to the requu^ments of half baked intelligencs in a hurry, 
to the demands of that steadily grovnng majority who could read, 
but could neither reflect nor concentrate What this new public 
required ssas not so much food for thought as emotional stimulus 
The tamer a man’s or woman’s real life might be, the more ardently 
did they long to be transported into a world of adventure and 
dalbance..and the less exacting, were their requu^ments noth rci^rd 
to truth or probability The very fact of a man’s being neither 
strong nor silent gave him a hunger for bemg a superman in bis 
dreams ttlierc he sought for knowledge be preferred to take it 
in the form of cosily received ond easily forgotten snippets or Ttl- 
Blit, as the first of the new order of cheap weeklies was 
appropriately styled 
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Much of this new, sensational journalism was purelj aimless» 
read one moment and forgotten, the next But it was mexitable 
that the capitalists, who were making fortunes bv humourmg the 
mentalitj of the new reading class, should come to see the Qd> antage 
of exploiting crudeh and on a \ ast scale the self same needs for w hich 
Mr Kphng’s genius catered In one form or another, the desire of 
the enormous mass of town dwellers was to satisfy in imagination 
the mstinctue lust for power and action, for which real life afforded 
no scope » 

There were, of course, \anous \va>s of doing this which had no 
direct connection with imperialism There was, most conspicuously 
of all, the \’icanous satisfaction of the combatis e instincts that took 
the form of watching or reading about sport It was at this time 
that sport began to be capitalized and professionalized on a \ast 
scale The watching of teams of hired footballers became the 
Saturday afternoon’s amusement of multitudes who had sweetened 
a week of toil bj the anticipation of one ecstatic hour And for 
the instinct of ads enture there was betting, often on horses or contests 
that the bold lajer did not e%en aspure to behold 

There was, again, the cult of adventure of its oivn sake, and with 
out anj political or patriotic afterthought The mao of genius who 
rose on the crest of this wa\e was Robert Louis Stevenson, who, 
bke Nietzsche, an m\abd, felt in double measure the need 
for emotional consolation But his mastery — perhaps a little over 
oonscious—of style demanded an educated mind for its appreciation 
I*or the great mass of readers coarser and more highly seasoned 
fare had to be provided The nineties was the decade pre emmently 
of magazine supermen, drawn with s arying degrees of sIuU, detectives 
and criminals sea captains and banditti, \avified mummies and 
wondescnpt mystery men, but all alike m their strength and silence, 
their practical omnipotence, and omniscience m pursuit of ends often 
the most trivial There was the still lower form of standardized 
melodrama, jn which the charms of blonde and submissive virgins 
^0 perpetually the reward of blameless fools m conflict with super 
subtle viUainj 

But the Empire afforded the most obvious and perfect satis* 
faction for desires of this kind It was a vast collective ads enture 
which ei'ery one could picture himself as havmg a share The 
'astness and prosperity and victorious progress of the Empire, 
e'er getting bigger and bigger, enabled even the mild and anaemic 
clerk or shopman to suggest to himself that be, m some way, was 
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every da) becoming prosperous and might) IMien his go\ernment 
took a strong line %vith a foreign nation, the line became his Ime, 
and the victorj hss Mctory liar itself, for which the State hired 
professional soldiers as his local club hired professional footballers, 
became the most exhilarating of all forms of sport, and he no more 
■Visualized the prospects of liis being made to take a part in it, than 
he did of his being haled off to Lord’s to stand up against Kortnght’s 
bowling It IS significant that a type of fiction that attained great 
vogue at this time was that of a future war, the more bloody and 
uiusersal the better, in which, after thrilling vicissitudes, England 
alwa)s came out on top “Stalky and Co ” were b) no means 
alone in their ardent desire for such a war Tlie Englishman was 
perhaps too essentially good natured, too much of a sportsman, 
to emulate the concentrated and ruthless racial ambitions of his 
Continental rivals, but his very immunit) from personal sersice 
and his confidence in the abilitj of the fleet to protect him from 
serious danger, added a light hearted irresponsibilit) to his desire 
for the greatest of all thrills 

There was much that was human and generous in the desire to 
feel oneself as part of a great, civilizing Empire, to shore in that 
mystic communion of all the British race, living, dead, and unborn, 
to be lifted out of the drudgery of a self centred bfe into the service 
of a great ideal To honour the Queen, to rev erence the flag, to be 
jealous for the national honour — these were good things m themselves 
But the danger of this new bom imperialism v\as lest these noble 
professions should cloak the desire to obtain a cheap emotional 
satisfaction, that heroism should take the form of vicarious bull) ing, 
that individual should be subbmated into coUectiv e egotism, and that 
the generous and liberal impulses of past years should be choked 
by a will to power which was not a will either to personal service 
or personal risk Equally serious was the danger that an ignorant 
enthusiasm might be turned, by interested persons, to the senice 
of their OW 71 ends, whether these took the form of turning bloodshed 
and tyTanny to their personal profit, or of diverting the attention 
and energy of the masses from the improvement of their own 
condition Perhaps the greatest, liecausc the suiJtlMt', danger 
•was that tlie newborn enthusiasm for empire might stampede a 
newly enfranchised and half educated populace into forsaking their 
true heritage of British tradition and whonng after strange gods— 
perhaps those of Borne 

And yet, it may be that for the chance of crowning British 
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cu jlixation with the attainment, not of empire, in the old sense, 
but of a Commonwealth of free nations, heralding the dawn of a new 
and brighter phase of the world’s history — the risk was wortli taking 


Cai)cocrs.cv 

The Reform Bill of 18C7 had hardly come into operation, when 
it became apparent that a new spirit hod entered into polities It 
was one thing to set up a democratic franchise, and quite another 
to make it function democratically Bj a strange irony, the verj 
expedient that was first hit upon for accompbshing this latter object 
prosed to be the most effective means of frustrating it 

To strike a greatest common measure between the wills of millions 
of poor and uneducated men in most of whose lises and interests 
politics pla\s on almost negligible part, and to get this average or 
general w ill translated into action, might seem, to anyone not obsessed 
b) the catchwords of popular rhetoric, a task well nigh superhuman 
This, however, was not the view of a few earnest Radical politicians 
in the city of Birmingham, the chief of whom, Mr Joseph 
Chamberlain, was destined to wield an influence m Engbsh poht es 
comparable to that of Gladstone himself In one respect the two 
men were strikingly siimlar To an even greater extent than of 
Gladstone, we think of Chambetlam as a force, a torrential energy. 
He never displayed the least trace of Mr Balfour’s intellectual 
detachment or Disraeli’s philosophic grasp What manner of man 
he was his face rev eals w ith extraordinary clearness — the head like 
a spear, the keen cut features, the tight hps the aggressive nose — 
One of those men who, w hether for good or ill, are destined by sheer 
force of will to ploy the leading part on whatever stage they liappen 
to figure He started life as his father’s representative m a screw 
manufacturing business, m which, in face of desperate competition, 
his tempestuous efficiency succeeded m establishing something 
hke a monopoly for his firm, ond a handsome fortune for himself 
Still a comparatively j cmng man, he next flung himself into municipal 
loUtics and, as Mayor of Birmingham transformed that city, bv 
I daring application of socialtstic principles, from one of the most 
backward to the best governed ond most progressive m England 
This second not inconsiderable achievement was but the pte 
Uminary to o career first of national and then of imperial significance 
To the man who had set up a new model of municipal government 
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it did not seem an impossible achievement to make Birmingham 
give the lead to England in the application of Radical democratic 
principles Disraeli’s Bill had mode the experiment of giving 
Birmingham a franchise designed to secure the representation of 
a minority by only allowing each elector two \ otcs for the three seats 
This was a direct denial of the Divmc Right of a majoritj to absolute 
power, and the Birmingham Radicals being a majority, would be 
satisfied with nothing less than the whole representation of the citj 
for themselves The actual plan for manipulating votes, by dictating 
to each member of the part) which two Radicals he should support, 
emanated from a Mr Harris, but Chamberlain’s organizing energ) 
made it certain of success All three seats were secured and the 
experimental franchise was withdrawn 

But the Birmingham plan, as it was called, was by no means 
to he dropped with the attainment of its immediate object 
Mr Chamberlain had discovered a new model of pobtical warfare, 
and one thoroughly after his own heart For the effect of it was to 
organize a party as an arm> is organized, by the strictest discipline, 
for the purpose of enforcing its will, or the will of its leaders As 
in an army, all individual liberty or freedom of judgment was 
mercilessly subordinated to the purpose of winning It was a point 
of honour not to let a private opinion stand in the way of partj 
efficiency And as m war, almost any means were excusable for the 
attainment of the supreme object To howl down opponents, 
to break up meetings, were regrettable but all too common 
expedients , even the employment of personal violence was an 
inevitable result of regarding amenability to argument as incipient 
treason 

The success of the Birmingham plan was rapid and conspicuous 
enough to make it apparent that the party that first adopted it would 
enjoy an advantage over its opponents similar to that of a disciplined 
armj over a mob First the Liberal and then the Conservative 
party hastened to refurbish their machinery on the Birmingham , 
model Not only were the rank and file regimented, as far as 
practicable, into hosts of enthusiastic partisans, but the candidates 
themselves, esen veteran and distinguished statesmen, were expected 
to take their principles, with their orders, from the “ caucus ”, as the 
new organization was called The old sturdj indnidualism, that 
had been so conspicuous a quality of the mid century bourgeoisie, 
was now a political crime to be suppressed without merej by the 
caucus inquisition Eien Joseph Cowen, one of the old guard of 
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Romititic Liberalism, the friend of Mazzmi and Ganbaldi, was 
subjected to a merciless and mmute persecution b> the so-called 
Liberal organization m his own constituencj , set upon bj imported 
mflians, and dmen into pniotc life, because be persisted in mam* 
laming the right of a Alembcr of Parliament to sole acconling to 
the dictates of his conscience *■ 

It might have been foreseen that the caucus would not long 
remain true even to its narrow aim of enforcing the tyronnj of a 
majonty The organization of an arm) u not the one best calculated 
for enforcing the preferences of its rank and file Centmlization 
was necessary for cflicicncj, ond lavish subsidies were continuolly 
required to supplv the sinews of wor As port) organization became 
national, the importance of the local three hundreds and six hundreds 
rapidl) dwindled, and that of the central office, from vrhich the whole 
campaign was directed, became overwhelming It vvas the central 
office that receiv ed and administered the great secret funds tluil were 
required for the success of competitive electioneering And, paying 
the piper, it not unnnturnU> called the tune, only humouring the 
local associations on points of minor importance 

In this age of none too scrupulous politics, there vsas perhaps no 
system lessobv lously defensible than this latest dev clopmcntof English 
Parliamentary government So far were the people from having 
the least control over the parties whose nominees governed them 
bv turns, that oil vital decisions of policy ond legislation were taken 
by one or other secret junto whose very composition was unknown 
to all but a few favoured individuab These bodies were in the 
uncontrolled possession of huge funds, a great part of which was raised 
by what can only be described os systematic corruption It was a 
notorious but sedulously tabooed fact that one of the principal ways 
m which party funds were recruited was the prostitution of public 
honour im olv ed in the sale of peerages, which were created on a scale 
of unprecedented lovishness until the House of Lords was 
swamped with hitherto unregarded plutocrats whose titles amounted 
to httle more than certificates of corruption So jealously were 
the whole of these transactions wrapped vnth a v eil of secrecy, so 
seldom was anything committol put into writing, so deeply was the 
Kputation of both parties involved in keeping their shame from the 
light of day, that it was practically impossible to say m any individual 
<»se— So and so bought his peerage tor so much cash down ” 
But the mere fact that cannot be gainsaid, of all efforts to probe 
the facts having been sedulously burked and most of all the damning 
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refusal to consider and unwllmgness even to discuss the mvestiga 
tion and audit of party funds — ^theoretically contributed by the 
people themselves for public objects— is sufficient warrant for letting 
judgment go by default against those who make no secret of lo\ing 
darkness rather than light 

The tainting of the fount of honour by the sale of peerages is 
only one of the crudest and perhaps one of the least important effects 
of the capitalization of politics ihvoh ed m the caucus sj stem It 
has been already remarked that he who pays the piper calls the tune, 
and where the smews of war come from the purses of very rich men, 
it is inevitable that the central office and therefore party and national 
policy, can hardly fail to show a marked consideration for the wishes 
and interests of its patrons There is no necessity to assume any 
such sensational corruption as that involved m the direct purchase 
of legislation , the “ pull ** that money exercises over policy may be 
quite informal and even negative It may take the form of an 
extreme good taste in the eschewing of personabties, m declining 
to rake up the mud of public scandals and generally m avoiding 
anything likely to be directly offensive to certain persons or mtereste 
But corruption is none the less corrupt when it takes the form of 
avoiding trouble 

The Bumungham plan to realize the purpose of the democratic 
franchise had thus eventuated into the most effectual means of 
defeatmg it The vote was no doubt m the hands of the poor man, 
but it was an instrument he had not the knowledge and perhaps 
hsrdi} thewiUtous^^ffectn^I} Ererj elf ort was made by constant 

and well financed mass suggestion to engender in him the team spirit, 
to make him desire the triumph of his political colour as he did that 
of his football team, to get him wild inlh enthusiasm about a teyv 
selected catchwords or formulas bearing scant relation to reality 
Meanwhile the real decisions were taken and policies framed in a 
jealously guarded secrecy 

There was an intelligible defence of this system which for obvious 
reasons it was impossible to put forward in public Probably few 
of the upper class m their heart of hearts believed that the nenJy 
enfranchised electors were capable of exercising their power with 
sufficient knowledge and self restraint to preserve their country 
from disaster or bloody ncsrfution The Queen’s goiemment 
the social system, must be earned on the whole complicated 
mechanism of imperial and domestic politics must be kept beyond 
the reach of clumsv or violent bands The old Liberal faith in 
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TcpresentatiNC institutions, the tnstmcti\c trust m the people, were 
eier>uhcre on the wane in an age dominated by the conceptions 
of EealpoUtik The English temperament nas not enamoured of 
logical solutions and it might be held thit a s>stcm, monstrous m 
theorj, might produce, in practice, at least a better uorhmg com- 
promise than anj other uilhm the range of practicability. To a 
generation inclined to doubt Nvhether Pilate’s question about truth 
admitted of an nnsv. cr , there might not be any insuperable objection 
to a political sjstcm founded on falsehood and raised in corruption. 
The subject nas one almost tabooed m political controversy and in 
the press, so that the ordinary man had few opportunities, even if 
he nould, of becoming acquainted with the reality behind the 
alhmng shon of the political war 

Kot onl> v-ithout but within the walls of Parliament was what 
Nietzsche iiould have called the breaking of the old Tables to be 
ohsened Parnell and the Irish Nationalists, who were no friends 
to England, had shown how the old, dignified conventions of the 
House could be deliberately strained so as to make a farce of its 
proceedings But it was for members of the Conservative party, 
the traditional supporters of order and precedent, to show that 
they could take lessons from Parnell, and better his instruction 
A >oung politician of genius. Lord Randolph Churchill, succeeded, 
"ith no more than three friends, m forming what was known as the 
Eourth Party, for the purpose of carrying on war to the knife against 
the Ghidstonc muustry, and forcing their own official leader. 
Sir Stalford Northcote — as Pamcll had forced his leader. Butt— 
either to conform to their methods or to stand aside 

Lord Randolph himself was a convinced Tory democrat 
determined to make his party no longer merely Conservative, but, 
as Disraeli would have had it, national and progressive But the 
niotiv e that united the four friends was one of sheer combativeness, 
a desire to defeat the enemy by almost any means The first point 
on which they challenged the government was whether Charles 
Bradlaugh, an atheist, could be allowed to enter the House, to which 
his constituents had elected him, without taking an oath The four, 
"‘th a sudden access of piety, maintained that an atheist could only 
qualify as an M P by denying his principles as w ell as his God 
This appeal to bigotry on the part of men who were certainly not 
obsessed with any fanatical piety was actually successful m inflicting 
a severe check on Gladstone Encouraged by its success, the Fourth 
Party continued to employ, with great skill, every possible weapon 
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for the discomfiture of the government Gladstone vas attacked 
with a brutality almost unbelievable, and tjie gentle Sir Stafford 
Northcote fared little better Ihe arts of obstruction were practised 
with untiring assiduity Outside the House, Lord Randolph was 
busy fashioning a Conservative caucus on the Birmingham model 
^ Gladstone and his colleagues were thus driven to an mnoiation 
which was as much at variance with their professed Liberalism 
as their conquest of Egypt in the interests of the bondholders 
They started to interfere by law with the old freedom of debate 
Needless to sa>, the caucus threw the whole weight of its authoritj 
on their side, openly asserting the new that members must allow 
party lojaltj to come before individual convictions The institution 
of the “closure” was only the first measure m a code which was 
continually strengthened by successive governments, and had the 
effect of placing the House almost completel) at the mercy of the 
executive It was now possible to force through legislation bv an 
ordered process of tramping through the lobbies, with onl> so much 
debate ns the government cared to tolerate, and that often on the most 
trivial issues, while vital clauses and amendments were dealt vrith 
wholesale and undebated Tlie talking shop of Westminster was 
fast becoming a voting shop 

It IS remarkable, under these circumstances that, m spite of 
everything, so much statesmanship ind patriotism should have 
surv IV ed in the gov emment of the counlrj Thu must m part be 
attributed to the occasionallv blessed illogicality of the English 
temperament, to the businesslike capacity for cutting moral losses that 
had distmguished no less a statesman than Chatham, who could 
profit by Newcastle’s corruption to keep in odlcc and save England 
It was an accepted convention that the I'rime^Iiiuslcr shoula turn a 
Nelson eje on the dubious proceedings of the W hipv’ Ofiice \gam, 
much of the solid work of statesmanship, for winch the politicians 
took and got credit, was really performed bj the permanent officials 
of the different departments, whom Gladstone's reform of the civil 
scrv ICC had relegated to a useful obscurity out of the scope of the 
caucus Thus it came about that part> programniPi or principles, 
as thej wcfe somewhat eupheniisticaUv called m thi Press, counted 
for a good deal less in practice than on the plnlfurm 

As regards the two traditional parties— ns with Itepubhcaiis 
and Democrats m the United States — it iH-eame incrcasingh diffiriill 
to understand what constant |nnciplcs, if niiv, Ihcj rrpre 
sentevi The Conservatives now united viitli the secetfing fif>env{ 
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Unionists, ccrtamlj made their first plank the maintenance of the 
Union Viith and firm go\cmment m Ireland, though only after 
coquetting mth the Nationalists so long as their support hod been 
in the market But in Ireland the Conser\atises were soon 
supporting the right of self detennination, c\en to the point of 
armed resistance, on the part of the Dissenting communitj m the 
North Bast Again the Consersatncs, the tradilionall> constitu** 
tional partj, prompted the most \iolent constitutional innosation 
for two centuries bj inducing the Lords, in 1910, to throw out a 
Budget 

Tlie Liberals seemed almost equally rudderless Between the 
old Gladstonian indiMdualism and the new State socialism thcj 
oscillated uncertamlj A programme drawn up at Newcastle in 
1891 was less a statement of principles than an attempt to provide 
what in acting parlance might ha\e been called a bit of fat for each 
of their component groups Between the new imperialism and the 
old Manchester Little Englandism the> were, at the end of the 
century, openl> and bitterlj diMded The> were in favour of 
applying the principles of Burke, much diluted, to Catholic Ireland, 
and those of George 111 and Lord North to the recalcitrant Protestants 
of the North East Finally their attitude m respect of Free Trade 
Was dogmatically and uncompromisingly conservative 

The dominating factor the whole time was the Irish Nationalist 
part) So long as either side could command a clear majority o\ er 
this and its opponents combined, Home Rule might be shehed, 
even by the Liberals Pamellite obstruction had been oiercome, 
though the price paid had been the freedom of Parliamcntarj debate 
In 1892 the Liberals managed, though in a minority themselves, 
to form, with Insh help, a government whose first business was, 
of course, to force through another Home Rule Bill by a drastic 
of the new machinery for closuring debate This Bill was 
promptly and contemjstuousljr thrown out by the Lords, and Glad 
stone, whose colleagues would not allow him to challenge the verdict 
of the country, made his second and final retirement from the leader 
ship of his parly 

4 new feature now mes into our political warfare The House 
of Lords had long been, if not the sleeping, at least the dozing partner 
of the Commons Since the first Reform Bill it did, as a popular 
opera had expressed it (the thing being too universally -admitted 
to give offence) — 

nothing in particular 
And did it very well 
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It existed as a possible brake on revolutionary legislation and a 
useful adjunct to the Commons, it had also gained a somel^hat 
evil name for pruning, m its unobtrusive ^lay, such humane and 
progressive legislation as had not too strong a backing But it imd 
known its place, though on two occasions it liad had to be reminded 
thereof by Gladstone, and that place, by tacit convention, was very 
Kuch loner than a strict interpretation oi the Jan nooJd have 
prescribed 

In an age of foreign and domestic Jiealpolilik, however, con 
ventions are not honoured when there is any immediate advantage 
to be gamed by ignoring them Moreover, one of the most serious 
results of the Liberal spht of 1886 was to bring the heads of the 
great Houses, which had been the old guard of l^Tuggism, almost 
solidly over on to the Unionist side The House of Lords thus 
became ovcnvhelmmgly Uniomst — the name that was now adopted 
to denote the reinforced Conservative part}’— -and as tJic grant and 
sale of peerages was, for seventeen out of the next twenty vears, 
conducted bj the Unionist caucus, the disparity was only increased 
The temptation to use the peerage as a mere pawn inthcpartygame 
became too overwhelming to be resisted, especial]} after the really 
popular action of the Lords m throwing out the second Home Buie 
Bill Knowing the shaky tenure of the Liberal Government, the 
Peers followed up their advantage by contemptuously rejecting bill 
after bill As far as the immediate situation was concerned thc}, 
or the caucus, had calculated well; divided nnd discredited, the 
Liberals were driven to thc countrv and defeated, the Conservatives 
commanding an overwhelming advantage over them nnd the Irisli 
combined But the House of Lords, most of whose members had 
qualiHcd by birth and some by purchase, had now committed itself 
to the position that it could, and ought to, hoM up the legislation 
of an elected majont} with vvhich it disagreed It Imd also Tatnllv 
compromised its independence and dignit}, not only bv its tacit 
acquiescence m its own corruption by purchast, but also bv its 
open participation in thc caucus war on the Unionist side 

However much J’arlmmcntoij government ma} have suffered 
Irom the causes we have outfmetT, tfie jeors orchionist domination 
were not unfruitful of quiet legislative progress Education, which 
had been made compulsor} m ISSO, was made free m 1891, and 
centrabred m i002 m the Countv Councils tliough the miserable 
squabbles of rival sects, which lind been throughout thc curse of 
English education, cnlirelv diverted attention from nn}'thing but 
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•svhat ysas called the "religious” aspect of the last named Act 
The sjstcm of local reprcsentaliN c posemment vas completed and 
brought do^\n, b\ the short h\ed Liberal immstT>, to the parishes 
Some progress was made m such social reforms as concerned housing, 
compensation for accidents, and the provision of allotments for 
the landless A genuine attempt was made to blend beneficence 
with firmness m the government of Ireland Most significant of all, 
as a sign of the times, was the fact that in 1903 the Unionist govern- 
ment should itself hav c pav ed the vto) for Home Rule It prudently 
withdrew the English garrison of landlords from Catholic Ireland 
b\ a sjstem of Stale aided purchase of the land for the tenants 
Having once got the soil it could not be long before the Irish would 
demand and ohtam the government of their country 


13 

Dav-cuteu Nations 

The last two decades of the nineteenth centurj saw the 
most astonishuig extension of European swaj that had e' er taken 
place m so short a time Tlie development of steam transport, 
b> land and sea, invited the exploitation of the continental hintert 
lands behind the coast strips to which colonial enterprise had 
hitherto clung And just as capital, hungrj for investment, had, 
in the eighteenth centur), demanded and obtained mventors, so 
now, when the call was for explorers of genius, it was not unanswered 
The spectacle was witnessed of a wnld and none too scrupulous 
scramble for every inch of the globe that remained to be appropriated 
or exploited This was only the logical application of principles 
of Realism and that were now everywhere dominant 

It w as in the eighties that France and Germany shed the hist remnants 
of Cobdenite Free Jrade and puined their faith to that form of 
extreme nationalism which sees even in trade not an exchange of 
benefits, but an unceasing struggle to vanqmsh and exclude all one’s 
neighbours, the Darwinian anarchy backed by all the resources of 
science In every civilized power capital was fiercely competing 
for div idends, and, whatev er the form of government, it was capital 
that ruled the roost If the process of brmgmg railways rum 
and other marketable benefits to backward cotmtries, or of extracting 
metals from their sod, brought 5 per cent where only 4 could be 
obtained from mvestment at home, that was sufficient reason for 
forcibly or guilefully appropriatmg the land of any aboriginal 
M* 
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potentate or chief who might be supposed to be incapable of 
resistance, and of pushing claims to such appropriated or some day 
to be appropriated property as near as possible to the verge of war 
w ith Civilized competitors in the good work 

It IS, in fact, some tribute to the fear in which tlie different 
competitors stood of one another, that crisis after crisis, which 
threatened to drown civilized Europe in its own blood, was somehow 
or other overcome We oursehes were mthin a hairsbreadth 
of war with Russia o\cr Afghanistan, and with France over Siam, 
the Niger, and the Upper Nile Valley E%en with Germany the 
affair of Jameson’s Raid brought us nearer to the brink than most 
of us realized before the disclosure of the German Foreign Office 
records >And with the Dutch in the Transvaal, only a bloody and 
expensive conflict could bring about a settlement that might have 
been obtained long before by peaceful diplomacy 

There was, of course, a nobler aspect of imperial expansion tlian 
that of mere capitalist grab, the spirit that inspired the cult of the 
Vi hite Man’s Burden There was abundant patriotism m the breast 
of many an explorer and Empire Builder who braved forest and 
wilderness, death and disease, in the effort to plant the flag in some 
hitherto unclaimed territory There was mixed with more question 
able motiv es a real enthusiasm for bringing order and science into 
the chaos of primttne barbarism It was something to put down 
the slave trade, to substitute the arts of the engineer and chemist 
for those of the witch doctor, to establish the Pax Britanniea over 
regions formerly given up to incessant and uncreative strife 

It must also be remembered that England owing to her distinctive 
national character and her isolation from Continental influences, 
trav died less far and less decidedly along the path of RcQlpolttif>- 
than her neighbours From first to last the loice of the nation 
w as firm against any departure from tlic fiscal policy of w htch Cobden 
had been the apostle — Free Trade was m*iintaMied with a rigidity 
which its Opponents were never tired of characterizing as pedantic 
having regard to the very different circumstances of their own time 
England, as represented at any rate bv the industrial North 
deliberately preferred to fight protective tariffs by free imports 

Again the old fashioned, half cosmopolitan Liberalism, to which 
liberty and goodwill were more important than power^ though 
severely scotched, was by no means killed Ihcre vias always a 
powerful Current of opinion sett ag against imperialism and so readi 
to take up. any case of alleged injustice or oppression os to invite 
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Canning’s old taunt about the friends of c'Cry country but their 
own As a popular rhyme had it, 

“ Pro-Boer, pro Fenian, 

Pro-Greci, pro-Annenlan 

Not ^Sere e\cn our most mtmnsigent imperialists of the nineties 
quite of the same kidney as the hard and calculating men who 
durected the politics of Conlmentnl powers Looking back m the 
perspective of some thirty years, one sees two figures emerge from 
the feverish unrest of the nineties, m whom British imperialism seems 
to embody itself These, it is hardly necessary to say, are of Joseph 
Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes 

From the recorded utterances of both these men unsympathetic 
critics can extract, and have extracted, abundant quotations which 
would, taken by themselves, appear to indicate minds set wholly 
in the pursuit of material gam — ^Rhodes’s philanthropy plus five 
per cent *’ is notorious There ore passages in Chamberlain’s 
speeches from which it would appear that the Empire itself was, as 
Burke might have put it, “ nothing better than a partnership agrec' 
meat m a trade of pepper and coffee, calico and tobacco, or some 
other such low concern ", and that the supreme object of enlightened 
statesmanship was to put the Empire, m Chamberlain’s words, 
" on a business footing " 

And no doubt commercial considerations swayed Chamberlain’s 
nimd as powerfully— even os disproportionately — as they had 
Cobden’s The Birmingham screw king was apt to think of every 
thing m business terms There is a cartoon of Max Beerbohm’s 
which depicts him as a veritable Lord of the Philistines, catching 
Austin Dobson and Mr Edmund Gosse, then at the Board of Trade, 
in the crime of composing poetry during office hours But there 
was a streak of poetry running unmistakably through his own 
temperament, and of him, as of an earlier Joseph, it might have been 
“iftre’ v'lbsf idvainuv cuiTteViV'* ” BVitinr evexytding ei’se 
however, he was a fighter Like Gladstone and like Chatham, he 
Was more of a force than an intellect, the aggressive nose, that proved 
so irresistible a temptation to the cocicatunst, betrayed an energy 
of will that bore everything before it And this will was not masked 
by the subtlety of mmd that deceived contemporaries about Glad 
stone Chamberlam’s mind was as clear cut as his face Once he 
had fixed on any goal as worthy of attamraent, he went straight 
for it with the simplicity and ruthlessness of a Berserker, rejoicing 
greatly at any opposition that might present itself It is by no 
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Canning’s oM taunt about the femds of tscry countej but their 
oTrn As a popular thyme had »t» 


• Pro-Boer, pro-Feiuan 
Pfo-Greek, pro-Armenian 

hkOT ^^■cre e\en our most intransigent imperialists of the nineties 
quite of the same kidney as the hard and calculating men -who 
directed the politics of Continental pouen, Looking back m tlic 
penpectise of some thirtj jears, one sees two figures emerge from 
the fev ensh unrest of the nineties, m whom Bntish imperialism seems 
to embodj itself These, it is liardly necessar> to say, are of Joseph 
Chamberlam and Cecil Rhodes 

Rom the recorded utterances of both these men uns\ mpathctic 
critics can e-rtTacl, and ha^e extracted, abundant quotations which 
would taken by themseUes, appear to indicate minds set whollj 
m the pursuit of material gam— Rhodes's “ philanthropj plus fise 
per cent” is notonous There arc passages m Chamberlain’s 
speeches from which it would appear that the Empire itself was, as 
Burke might have put it, ” nothing better than a partnership agree 
meat m a trade of pepper and coffee, calico and tobacco, or some 
other such low concern ’ , and that the supreme object of enlightened 
statesmanship was to put the Empire, m Chamberlain’s words, 
” on a business footing ” 

And no doubt commercial considerations swayed Chamberlain’s 
mind as powerfullj— even os disproportionately — as the> had 
Cdbden’s The Birmingham screw king was opt to think of every 
thing m business terms There is a cartoon of Max Eeerbohm’s 
which depicts him as a veritable Lord of the Phdistmes, catching 
Austin Dobson end Mr Edmund Gosse, then at the Board of Trade, 
m the crime of composing poetry during office hours But there 


was a streak of poetry running unmistakablj through his own 
temperament, and of him, as of an earher Joseph, it might have been 
said, ' Here this dreamer cometh ' ” Before everything else, 
however, he was a fighter Like Gladstone and like Chatham, he 
was more of a force than an mtellect, the aggressive nose, that proved 
so irresistible a temptation to the cancatunst, betrayed an energy 
of wm that bore everj-thuig before it And this will was not masked 
““''“poranes about Glad 
“ '''‘X- cut as h.s face Ones he 

^a«y at any op^stfo^ that .Tno 
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in thit it Mas not onlj concerned with peoples beliei cd to be inferior 
to us \n the scale of ciMhzation The daughter nations bejond the 
seas, to which there was nothing rcmotclj corresponding in other 
empires, were now coming to maturiU, and it was the prospect 
opened bj this development that more than anything else caught 
and fired the imagination of Cliamberlam We had, he believed, 
reached the true conception of Empire in which the sense of possession 
had given place to the sentiment of kinship He made himself 
the apostle of a new and broader patriotism that was not limited by 
the shores of one island or group of islands, but which would, he 
confidentl} believed, lead ultimatclj, and with the free will of all 
concerned, to a federation of the whole British race United, this 
Empire, so vast in its extent and so diverse m its resources, could 
stand alone and safe against any possible combination Speaking in 
1903 he explieitlj predicted that if ever we had our backs to the 
wall against a coalition of hostile nations, the whole resources of 
the colonies would be at our disposal “That,’ he added, “is 
something which it is wonderful to have achieved, and which it 
IS worth almost any sacrifice to maintain ’ 

So tremendous w as the driving force of Chamberlain’s personahtj 
as to render it almost inevitable that his assumption of the Colonial 
Secretariat m Lord Salisbury s 1895 ministry should have opened 
what was, to all intents and purposes a new chapter in Imperial 
historj The colonies themselves were thrust from their provincial 
obscurity mto the full blaze of the limelight They were treated 
With a respect and sjmpathy they had never known before There 
was no question of separation in however remote a future , the onlv 
concern of British statesmen was how far they could mduce the 
colonies to trav el in the direction of unity 

But Chamberlain himself was scarcely ready to accept all the 
implications of an Empire whose bond is not of the law but of the 
■aiih -w’liuse serv rce is pertwft ireeiiam "Hfs ’ousmess m^me'ts 
"ere perpetually impelling him to look for formal and tangible 
evidences of union One of his most cherished dreams was of a 
formal scheme of imperial federation, which was entirely repellent 
to the sensitive independence of nations just finding their feet 
lie would have put the Empire on a business footing by an elaborate 
system of fiscal preferences and on a vrar footing by a more or less 
centralized scheme of national defence Though sympathizing with 
the colonial point of view to a greater extent than any previous 
statesman of the first rank, he was not fully prepared to fimg the 
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reins on to the neck of colonial patriotism, in the faith that the 
spint of love, and that alone, could freely umte these lesser loves into 
one imperial patnotism inspired by common prmciples and a common 
freedom In an age that prided itself on a realism which, m practice, 
differed not much from cynicism, it was too much to expect that a 
faith, apparently so paradoxical, should find unreserved acceptance. 

Whatever wisdoni or'folly might do to hasten or retard the advent 
of a M orld wide Commonv ealth, nothing could now arrest the advance 
of the new bom daughter nations in the realization of their own 
nationality To write anything like an adequate account of the 
stage m colonial history in which the colonies cease to be colomes 
any longer and attain the status of dominions, would m itself demand 
many \ olumes In all but South Afnca the progress was the more 
rapid from being effected under conditions that allowed nearly the 
whole of each peojile’s energy and resources to be devoted to the 
arts of peaceful industry While Europe was staggering under the 
burden of armaments and distracted by the perpetual menace of 
ssar, Canada, Australia and New Zealand were working out their 
own destinies m a security almost idyllic, and safeguarded b> the 
vorld dominance of a navy to which it was only in the years 
immediately preceding the Great War that they thought of making 
any serious contribution 

The history of Canada was largely that of her system of railways, 
which now linked up her Pscihc with her Atlantic coast, and enabled 
her to open up the great gram lands of the West The mere fact 
of this mom artery of traffic running from East to West, tended to 
make still ipore remote the prospect of her ever amalgamatmg with 
her great Southern neighbour Even those among the French 
Canadians who most resented any suspicion of Bntish interference, 
were by no means minded to exchange King Log at London for 
President Stork nt Washington Ihe mam difference between the 
Conservative and Liberal parties, who alternated in the enjoyment 
of long terms of office, was that the Liberals were somewhat more 
inclmcd to push nationalist principles to their logical conclusion, 
and to oppose any effort to strengthen the formal bonds of Empire 
They held that loyalty to the imperial connection would be only 
strengthened by the fact that they entered the partnership not as 
independents but as equals But when, after a long term of office, 
they tried, in lOll, to effect a treaty of commercial reciprocity with 
the States, which some American politician was foolish or cunning 
enough to describe as a first step on the path to annexation, Canadian 
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feeling ’tv as aroused to the extent of hurling the Liberals from office 
bj a decisive ina]ority 

As for Australia and New Zealand, they were developing, though 
m separation, upon lines extremely interesting to students of 
advanced democracy in the older nations By' the close of the 
nineteenth century Australia had followed the example of Canada 
and united her separate states into one Commonwealth. As she was 
m no imminent fear of pressure from abroad, she was content with 
a federation of colonies, on the model of the United States, the central 
government only enjoying such powers as were expressly reserved 
to it in the Constitution Ilowevcf, even thus early a menace was 
beginning to arise lu the North that was destined to cast an ever 
deepening shadow ov er the peaceful prospects of this remote comer 
of the world The warrior people of Japan who had been forced, by 
European cannon, to quit their age long isolation, had decided that 
the West should have all, and more than all, that it wanted m the 
of intercourse with them Their overthrow of China in 1804-5 
proclaimed them a force to be reckoned wth , their triumph over 
Bussia ten years later established their position as a military and 
naval power of the first rank 

Here was a position sufficiently disquieting for the European 
communities bordering the Pacific Japan, with her commerce and 
manufactures enormously stimulated, was producing more people 
than she could feed and it was inevitable that she should cast longing 
eves towards the island continent whose population was yet sparse 
m relation to its resources But Australia, as well as New Zealand, 
was jealously determined to remain a white man’s country, and to 
keep out the Asiatic wliose cheap labour would lower the standard 
of living which jt wis the first object of Australasian statesmanship 
to mamtnm at the highest possible level Hence in both Dominions, 
strict immigration laws kept the Asiatic at a distance It was, 
however, by no means impossible that the conquerors of Wei Hei 
Wei and Port Arthur might elect to take by force what was thus 
denied to them As compared with any resistance that Australasia 
could offer on her own behalf, the numbers and armaments of Japan 
Were overwhelming In the early years of the twentieth century it 
had become more than probable that the cutting of the imperial 
Connection, if such a thing were conceivable, by Australia or New 
Zealand, would amount to the signing of her own death warrant 
unless, indeed, the United States could be induced to step into the 
place of the Mother Country As the threat from the Umted States 
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contributed in no small degree to Canadian loyalty, so that from 
Japan was not without its influence on the loyalty of Australia and 
New Zealand As early as 1909 Australia adopted the principle of 
compulsory service, though the most serious fighting she had ever 
witnessed within her own boundaries had been the police affair, 
too trumpery to he called a battle, of the Eureha stockade in 1854 
Meanwhile both Dominions (if wc may apply the word without 
prejudice to Canada’s special claim to be the Dominion) were showing 
to the world that the traditions of the British Constitution were 
capable of evolving orderly progress out of the most advanced 
experiments m social democracy In both, the conditions were ideal 
for the control of the social organism by Labour and m the interests 
of Labour There was no tipper class tradition , the man at the top 
of the ladder did not differ so markedly m culture and tradition 
from him at the bottom Again, the resources of Australasia had 
not yet, like those of the United States permitted the formation of 
a powerful plutocracy. There was not that constant threat from 
abroad that turns men’s thoughts from domestic concerns and 
concentrates them on the supreme necessity for discipline and a 
united front The working class were m the majority, and though 
they were slow to realize the power the vote had put into th«r 
hands, they were bound sooner or later to use it to the full And it 
IS the habit of the English mind to refrain from making an immoderate 
use of power by pushing class principles to their logical extreme, 
and when in a roinonty, to play the constitutional gafne by deferring 
peacefully to the will of the majority as expressed m Parhament 
In both Australia and New Zealand, then, the spectacle was 
witnessed of a series of experiments m State sociahsm that, until 
the coming of the Bolsheviks, put the most ambitious advances of 
older nations into the shade Labou^^vBsmthesaddle, it imposed its 
taxes on the capitalists and its laws on the community The results 
went far to show that the spirit of British institutions can adapt 
itself aseasily to working class rule as to that of a bewigged aristocracy 
or a frock coated bourgeoisie Tlie results of the new regime were 
neither catastrophic nor sensational There was no tendency to 
run to revolutionary extremes, nor to make a logical application of 
socialist or any other doctrines Labour, on the whole, improved 
its conditions without driving capital away The Australasian 
Dominions presented the aspect of intensely busy, reasonably 
prosperous, and rather Philistine communities on the make Common 
to aU of the daughter nations vras a profound love of liberty, m the 
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time honoured British sense of liberties, and for this, when the time 
cime. most of their sons were ready to shed the last drop of their 
blood And it was because, in their heart of hearts, tliey recognized 
the Mother Countrj as the champion of this ideal, that thej remained 
loj al to her at the crisis of her fate 

At the same time, life in the Colonies was almost aggressively 
devoid of introspection or spirituality It was no wonder that 
between the white Dominions and India there could be scant 
sympathy To the Indian the external world was nothing, on 
illusion j to the typical colonial it was everything Leisure, to 
him, was apt to signify a mere diversion of energy from wrork to 
sport. Almost as much excitement was caused by a match between 
England and Australia at Sydney ns if the two nations had been 
really at war and a decisive battle was in progress It is said that 
the congregation in one of the principal churches was thrilled to 
ccstasj by the minister, who had just receiv ed a telegram, announcing 
’^ith enormous emphasis from the pulpit, there is no peace for the 
Kteked," signifying that the team then touring England had beaten 
the old country by three wickets Racing, with its accompaniment 
of betting, was also enormously patronized This cult of organized 
sport was most developed m Australia, where the large towns 
absorbed so large a proportion of the population, and least, largely 
owing to climatic conditions, m Canada 

But m none of the Dominions is the 'inner life developed to even 
Its normal extent amongst peoples of European stock Such an 
idea as that of a colonial mystic seems almost a contradiction m 
terms Artists and poets have occasionally arisen from the colonies 
— Australia can boast the name of Mackinnell m sculpture, and 
South Africa that of Lutyens in architecture, — ^but these are isolated 
instances and they seem rather offshoots of an ahen culture than 
^presentatives of a tradition or spirit native to their respective 
Dominions Even the culture of the United States, such as. it is 
and has been, has nothing to be compared with it m these Dominions 
overseas— there is nothing remotely corresponding to a colonial 
Boston Naturally beauties of nature, unique of their kind, have 
found artists to interpret them, though more often than not men 
have receiv ed their training m the schools of Europe and who see 
their native land through strange glasses It is inevitable, too, that 

poetrj , of a sort— a breezj and sedulously manly sort, as a rule 

should be produced, even to the extent of filhngAn Oxford Book 
But we look in vain for a colonial Masefield or Kipling, let alone a 
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Shelley. No doubt colonial art has a certain \igour, no doubt it 
has improved ^\lth the prosperity of the Dominions, but no candid 
citircn of these j oung nations wiH be found to deny and s cry few to 
regret that it is as >ct a prosineial and essentially second rate 
product WTierc there is little time for reflection, where life is one 
strenuous pursuit of this world’s goods or pleasures, where things 
temporal, m the Gospel sense, are valued abo\c things eternal, the 
seeds of art fall b} the wayside or. at best, strike shallow roots 

14 

Expansios IK Afiuca 

In Canada, in Australia and in New Zealand, we have had to 
record a steady growth in peaceful prosperity It has been their 
good fortune not to have stood conspicuouslj m the hmchght of the 
world’s history The Englishman in the street, during these supremel> 
important years of their adolescence, knew very little about them 
He had a \8gue idea of their loyalty to the Empire, a loyalty whose 
spirit he somewliat patronizingly misunderstood , he commonly 
thought of them as m some ^ ague way identified with the Conservative 
party at home , he s isuahzed their mliabitants as leading a romantic 
and open air life the ^ cry opposite of his oivn It was perhaps just 
as well that this should be so — a distant and largely imaginary view 
often blurs outimes that might seem liarsh and ungenial when 
viewed at close quarters But if the affairs of the rest of the Empire 
were a closed book to the ordinary Englishman, those of the African 
Continent, and particularly those of South Africa were continually 
thrusting themselves on his attention It was here that the Empire 
was being enlarged to an extent vaguely adumbrated by expanding 
daubs of red upon the map , it was here that crisis succeeded to 
crisis and war to war, it was here that fabulous fortunes might be 
built up m a few brief years it was here, finally, that the mighty 
colossus of Empire, fitly named Rhodes, was realizing, for himself 
and for the Empire, his vast dreams 

To get the key to this complex drama of European expansion m 
Africa, we must keep in mind a geographical prmciple understood 
by nobody earlier than by Rhodes himself It was the ambition 
of no less than four European powers to establish an empire right 
across the continent from sea to sea but it was England alone who 
aspired to do this lengthwise from North to South' Rhodes, with 
his imperial vision dreamed of an all Bntish railway from the Cape 
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to Cairo, with branches running to the coast, and gathenng up the 
trade ot the whole surrounding country Of this line we had already 
acquired the termini, and it only remained — a by no means impossible 
task in his opinion — to secure the intervening feiv thousand miles 
hut to achiesc this ambition would be to annihilate not onlj the 
claim of Portugal to join the hinterlands of her Eastern and Western 
possessions, but the more serious ambitions of France and Germany. 
And at the very outset of our advance from the South we should have 
on our flank, if not in our front, the formidable opposition of the 
hoer Republics, while in the North the Mahdi barred the gates of 
the Upper Nile 

It was the essence of Rhodes’s genius that he saw these problems, 
stripped of all their complexities, in bold and simple outlines He 
was the son of a country clergyman, who had sought and found his 
fortune in the newly discoiered diamond fields on the Western borders 
of the Orange Free Stale, fields that, when once their worth was 
taiown, we had acquired for ourselves by the bogus patronage of a 
Gnqua Chief oh, to put it bluntly, by an unblushing piece of sharp 
practice Such a fortune as that of Rhodes amid such competition 
M a rush for aiamonds inevitably produces, could not be, and indeed 
Was not, acquired by too scrupulous methods But herein lay the 
man’s greatness, what distinguished him from such mere money 
grubbers as his rival, the little tVhitechapel Jew, Barney Bamato — 
that to Rhodes money was not an end in itself, but the means to 
tnds that were neither petty nor egoistic Ihese millions, to 
accumulate which he did not hesitate to employ the 
muck rake, were the fulcrum bj which he aspired to lever 
the world 

Among all the men of his time of hardness and realism, there is 
none who approaches quite so closely to the popular conception of 
the superman Rhodes was one of those natural aristocrats for 
whom the restrictions of everyday morality have no meaning He 
Was the strong man of magaime ficeion. translated into real life 
He Was imbued with that cult of bigness that, in the nineties, was 
the equivalent of greatness He dreamed in continents, he thought 
nothing of conquering a countrj equal in size {so it was frequently 
nomted out) to France and Spam and the German Empire put 
together, and having it baptized with his own name He had far 
more of romance about him than the clear-cut Chamberlam, only 
the most romantic thing in the world was to him, as indeed it had been 
to Balzac, money Monev, in an age of capitalist expansion 
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was power, and could Rhodes have formulated a gospel he would 
certainly have altered “God is love" to “God is poiver" It is 
characteristic that when Gordon told him how he had refused a 
room full of silver offered him by way of backsheesh in China, Rhodes 
replied that he would liave taken it and as manj more as they liked 
to offer him “What," he added, “is the use of having ideas if 
you haven’t the money to carry them out ? ’’ 

Rhodes was an ardent imperialist, and it was a pardonablt 
exaggeration for one of his contemporaries to have placed him on 
the roll of men “ whose one thought has been the glorj of their 
country " From the moment his iinancial operations had furnished 
him with the means of entering the political sphere, he was perfectly 
clear as to what he wanted, and equally clear that he would stick 
at nothing in its pursuit By sheer force of personsllt^, he came 
rapidly to dominate the politics of Cape Colony, and it is not the 
least of his feats that he was able to make eien the cautious and 
unimaginative Dutch dance to his piping Autocrat though he was 
by nature, his imperialism comprehended the fuUest liberty for the 
daughter nations Unlike Chamberlain, he went further than Glad 
stone himself in his support (and support with Rhodes was not onlv 
intellectual but also financial) of Irish Nationalism only stipulating 
that Ireland, besides enjoying full Dominion status, should share 
in that representation at Westminster in w hich, he hoped, the other 
white Dominions would also — and the sooner the better — have their 
share His ideal for South Africa was that Briton and Dutchman 
■* should unite tu feroj one great nation, absolutely free iwtJun its own 
borders, but a loyal member of the Empire “ I have e\ er,” he said, 

‘ held one view the government of South Africa, w ith the Imperial 
flag for defence " 

Rhodes’s part in the great advance northwards towards Cairo 
began with his appointment in 188-t as Deputy Commissioner of 
Bechuanaland Already from both flanks rnals were closing m 
to bar the first stages of the venture Cermani, whom Bismarck 
had at last consented to launch on a career of colonial expansion, 
had, not without unnecessary fnction with Gladstone’s lacillnting 
gosemment established herself on the barren shores north of the 
Orange Riser, and was pressing purposcfiilh inlniul Meanwhile 
the Transvaal Boers, m parties of unauthonzed trekkep* had thrust 
out beyond their borders nght across the destined track of the 
Cape to Cairo railway It was owing to Rhcxless jiercrptioii tJiat 
it was now or never for us to grasp the kev of South Africa that 
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imperial forces brushed aside the intruders mid the Queen’s sway 
formallj adsanced to the 22nd pamllel 

But Rhodes ^vas b\ no means minded to stop there; he was 
minded to stop nowhere short of the complete attainment of his 
imperial purpose He saw that, as far at least ns the shores of 
Lake Tangan> ika, there were \ast and potentially opulent territories 
A' siting to be grabbed in what was now t!ie European game of grab 
for Africa These temtones of course had owners, m the shape 
of sa\ages, who were at any rate like enough to their white brothers 
m prizing their property and independence, but the morality of 
dispossessing, by fair rneans or foul, these out dated heathens who 
were bound to fall victims to some other power if not to us, was a 
point that neither Rliodcs nor any of his associates dreamed of 
debating The means chosen for the next great advance was not 
that of government action, which was too slow and might be too 
scrupulous, but the time honoured Elizabethan expedient of a 
Chartered Company, which indeed was, m this epoch of expansion, 
our characteristic method of pegging out ambitious and semi ofHcial 
claims for the ‘government to confirm at its leisure But a private 
company, on the make for its shareholders and \ery imperfectlv 
controlled by the home authority, is perhaps better adapted to 
enhance the power than the credit of the Empire 

The greatest of all these was Rhodes’s South African Chartered 
Company, financed, on terms very favourable to the promoters, 
by investors of various nations, and allowed by the Queen’s govern i 
ment a practically free hand to realize the grandiose but sincerely 
patriotic ambitions of its Chairman Never, since the days of 
Pizarro, was enterprise better organized or earned out with more 
pluck, energy and success than this of a handful of slouch hatted 
conquistadores, who carried the flag into the very heart of Central 
hSnea ancl added to the "Empire t'ne vast tract ol country littin^y 
known as Rhodesia 

Unfortunately, as Chamberlain remarked, one cannot make 
omelettes w ithout breaking eggs, nor, he might have added, can one 
break into Naboth’s vineyard without breaking Naboth The 
greater part of the country was already under the rule of the ivarhke 
Matabele, an offshoot of the Zulus, and of their King Lobengula 
This by no means ignoble savage was pathetically anxious to keep 
on friendl} terms with the white men, and had a naive trust in the 
friendship and protection of the great white Queen But it was 
not with the Queen he had to deal, but with ni al concession hunters 
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eager to possess themselves of the mineral wealth beneath the soil, 
and consequently of the soil itself All over Afnca it was now a 
regular part of the game of civilized grab to entangle illiterate 
potentates into putting their mark to treaties or concessions that 
they could neither read nor understand, and which had the effect 
of signing away the whole or most of their sovereign rights Such 
a tnck was played on Lobengula by an emissary of Rhodes When 
the imhappy chief discov ered what he had done, he mstantly ordered 
the execution of his chief councillor who, by persuading him to 
sign, had allowed him to be entangled m a net from which there was 
no escape It was m vain that he threw himself on the protection 
and advice of the Queen She was far off, and the Company did 
not mean to let him go A quarrel was picked, and Dr Jameson, 
Rhodes’s right hand man, proceeded to organize an expeditionary 
force agamst the Matabele by offering each trooper loot and gold 
claims to the tune of several thousand pounds The naked Matabele 
stood no chance agamst the nfles and machine guns of their extremely 
efficient invaders, and the busmess of slaughtering them would have 
been as safe as a picnic, had it not been for the fact that an advance 
patrol was cut off by a swollen nver and annihilated, an episode that 
was soon realistically staged for the benefit of delighted audiences 
in London It was a fitting conclusion that when Lobengula, 
who had scrupulously guarded the lives of those Englishmen who 
were on his power, sent a money present with a message of surrender, 

, the two troopers to whom they were delivered stole the money and 
'kept back the message Desperate and forsaken, the King perished 
miserably 

j The sequel to conquest, as m Bengal after Plassej, v\as cxploita 
tion The expenses of the war had created a hunger for dividends 
and the country was nch in gold Settlers, fired with the hopes 
oT speedy wealth, flocked into the colony The Matabele were ground 
to the dust By a legal ingenuity that recalls that of the first English 
settlers in Ireland, the whole of their cattle was treated as having 
belonged to the ICing, and therefore as now belonging to his 
conpueroTS Tbeir .land kno was .declared to have been similarlj 
forfeited by the strict legal interpretation of some document that 
Lobengula had been tricked into signing, though this modest claim 
was m 1018, quashed by the Judicial Committee of the Pnvy Council 
The labour of their young men, which was very necessary for the 
profitable running of the concern, was conscripted under some 
politer name than slavery It is, under these circumstances, not 
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surprising that, v. ithin three years of t!ie conquest, tthe Mntabele 
were up in a final desperate attempt to shake off tlie } okc, nor that 
they were joined b\ the peaceful Mashonas, to protect whom against 
Lobengula’s tyranny had been the Companj’s ostensible pretext 
for destroying him This second war was ended by Rhodes, who 
possessed an extraordinary influence over the nntvscs, ridmg out, 
quite defenceless, to parlej with the still embattled chiefs in their 
mountain fastnesses After some hesitation between killing and 
twisting him, they decided on the latter. So strangely VJcre the 
threads of heroism and commercial greed twined throughout this 
story of British expansion m Africa 

It would be superfluous to detail the stages by which Britain 
proceeded m her attempt to appropriate a continuous stretch of 
territory from the Cope to the Mediterranean Besides her converging 
advance from each of the extreme points, she struck straight in, 
from the East coast, at the centre Here the owner of most of the 
country to be exploited was the Sultan of Zanzibar, but os he was 
powerless to put up on effective fight against Europeans, the teal 
nvalrj was between England and Germany, or rather between the 
two State backed capitalist companies wrhich bore respectively, into 
the Dark Continent, the Union Jack and the black, white, and red 
flag As England and Germany happened to be on comparatively 
friendly terms at the time, they managed to patch up on arrangement 
between themselves, portioning out the Sultan’s territories, with 
the exception of a bit in the North for Italy and a strip ten miles 
broad along the coast for the Sultan, which of course he was neither' 
intended nor allowed to keep The next advance of the British, 
East African Company was to take possession of the rich land oj 
Uganda, givmg access to tbc headwaters of the Nile The ruler 
of this land seems to have been a less estimable personage than 
bobengula, and his dismissal necessitated somewhat less blood 
lettmg, but there was one end to the noble and to the ignoble savage^ 
who happened to stand m the path of an enterpnsing Chartered 
Company, and it was that of the cuckoo in August, 

** Go he must ” 

Not the least remarkable feature of this episode of seizing Uganda 
^as the proof it afforded that the foreign policy of the short Ined 
Liberal go\ emment of 1892-5 had, under Lord Rosebery, a connection 
of the Rothschilds, become almost as amenable to imperialist 
influences as that of its rivals 

Tt was now time to Imk up this central section of the Cape-Cairo 
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route «itli tilt t«o rxtremitiM This, however, could only he 
occornpltsliCtl hj severing the cquallv sought for Enst to 3\cst routes 
of our Fiiropc-vn rivals Portugal, without the force to back her 
ambitions, was easily «?isposcf| of, oml made to jicid us a path 
between her Eastern and Western possessions Hut the nvalrj 
of Gcnri'inj was a tougher proposition, and though we nctunllv 
arranged with the Congo Free State for a strip of territory joining 
up Uganda with Ilhodcsia, German) and France, who for once found 
it convenient to stand together, compelled us to abandon this part 
of the Cape Cairo project until such time as a war with Germany 
should allow us to step into her colonics 

Meanwhile France was making a desperate bid to forestall us 
by getting astride of the Nile vallc) Ihsmarek, when he encouraged 
French colonial adventure, had probaUv never dreamed of the vast 
and sinister access of militarj strength that might accrue from 
France’s possession of a North-West African Empire Alreadj 
French temtorj had come to stretch m a solid block from the 
Mediterranean to the Congo It now remained to extend the thrust 
Eastward, through the Sudan and Ab)ssinia to the Gulf of Aden, 
in which France had already acquired a strip of coast Since the fall 
of Khartoum, England had resolved to stand on the defensive in 
Egypt and leave the Sudan to its Mahdist conquerors Tlie French 
took the position that since we had thus vacated the Sudan, it was 
open to anybod) who could plant a flog there For a time their 
advance was suspended bj what amounted to a threat of war 
on the part of the Liberal Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Sir Edward Grej, m 1895 But the French, after what was for them 
a fatal delaj, resolved that not even this should deter them, and 
conVei^mg expeditions set out for the Nile from West and East 
Now or never, therefore, was it lime for the Conservative govern 
ment, on the crest of the imperialist wave, to start the advance 
from the North In 1890, with almost precipitate haste, the Anglo 
Egyptian forces were set in motion Southwards This tune it was 
no forlorn hope across the desert, but a deliberate, scientific, 
inevitable advance, carrying the railway along with it In 1898, 
after a tremendous slaughter of dervishes by magazine rifles, machme 
guns and modem artillery, the Khalifa’s power was smashed for 
ever and it merely remained to resume control m the joint names, 
this time, of England and Egypt, of the Upper Nde valley But the 
French were there already Their expedition from the West had 
established itself at Pashoda , that from the East had been bungled 
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and had failed to eventuate. It was plainly a question of whether 
France would give way or fight, and for a few* days the fate of Europe 
trembled in the balance. Hut out sea-po^vcr was oYen> helming and 
our Mediterranean fleet off Bizcrta. With bitter rcluctanee, France 
abandoned her claims dn the Nile, and left us free to link up our 
Korthem with our ccntnil gains. 



CJIAPTER IV 


THr ISCLINPD PI^VNE 
1 

Tin CuMAX o» lMrFKt\nsM 

Unmsii impcnalism v,as at its zenith m the t«o jears that inter 
\cned between the Diamond Jubilee anti the South African War 
This second Jubilee had been the excuse for a ^cr\ org> of self 
congratulation on the part of the a%ctagc British citizen A reign 
of record length had culminated m the attainment of an Empire of 
record size and magnificence An am»> of authors and journalists 
turned their pens to the exposition of the thesis that England had.^ 
m every way, since 1837, been getting belter and better, more and 
more powerful, prosperous and happy Maps %\cre produced in 
which the anaemic appearance of the world in the thirties was con 
trasted with the apoplectic flush of fin dc Steele red The Queen 
herself had ceased to be a woman of human clay, and had become 
a sort of imperial mascot Nothmg it was felt, could go wrong so 
long as she Ined, and her bfe seemed as permanent a thing as the 
Empire itself Only one soice, and that, strangely enough of the 
man to whom the laureateship of Empire was universally conceded, 
struck a note of solemn warning, to the msistent, almost knell like 
refrain 

Lest we forget Lest we foiget ’ 

* The tide of success continued at the flood throughout the next 
year Gordon the Christian hero had been avenged, his enemy s 
tomb destroyed and corpse thrown to the fishes France had been 
humiliated by us, and warned off the Nile in the face of the whole 
world Our fleet was more than a match for any coneeiv able com 
bination that could be brought against it No doubt foreigners 
hated us but that was because they were jealous — we rather 
appreciated the compliment With our fleet our colonies our 
Empire of India we could well afford to stand in what we deemed 
a splendid isolation Imperialism had not jet begun to touch our 
pockets to any marked extent Taxation was low and consols m 
im 
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the hundreds Nobod> belie\ ed that in the c\ cnt of a strong polic} 
leading to mm he Mould be compelled to fight — Britons might be 
patriots but it sras unthinkable that the} should be conscripts 
It Mas small Mondcr that under these circumstances the t>pc 
of patriotism that is associated uith the yellon press and the music 
halls should haN e outrun all bounds of restraint and c% en of humour 
There was no feat of military heroism that Englishmen Mere not 
capable of undertaking m chorus 

Tliej (forcijrnersl may build their slilps 
And think thej know the Rome 
Rut thev con t breed l»o\s of the bulIdoR breed 
That ha\c made old bnRluids name! * 

In one longue doughty defiance of the armies of the norld to take 
us on there occurs a curious footnote to tlie line 

The Uhlans of the Kaiser or the Cossacks of the Tsar • 

For the Uhlans it is explained, may non be substituted ‘ The Dervish 
of the Mahdi " Sometimes the note becomes historical 
We ve thrashed the Danes and Saxons too I 
>>05 the discotcry of one music hall Homer Most popular of all 
Was The Soldiers of the Queen a song no less remarkable for its 
grammatical construction than for its sentiments in which all that 
Mas crudest and most ignoble m the spirit of this time found perfect 
expression 

Now were roused wcie buckled on our swords 
We^e done with diplomatic bngol 
ttell do deeds to follow on our words 
after Mhich terrific announcement the patriot bard odds the con 
solmg qualification that — 

old England s laws do not her sons compel 
To roiUtary duties do ls»c ) , 

and finalh accounts for the somewhat startling allegation of our 
having alMajs won ”, b} proudly pointing ” to — 

escry one 

0f England a soldiers of the Queen, 

whom England s fire eatmg civilians paid to fight their battles for 
them Surelj not eien the epistolatory Rahabs of the Great War 
society Meeklies descended to quite this level I 

No wonder that surM\ors from the ranks of mid century 
liberalism witnessed this change witli wonder and horror There 
>s an essaj of the aged Herbert Spencer, written during the South 

* Or perhaps fame Quoted from tnemor\ 

* I heard this sung at a Milage smoker the other daj It had becomf— 

The Germans of the Kavsex and we\e sWxn them what we are 
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African War, in which with a penetration no doubt intensified bj 
his own horror of anything military, he enumerates the signs of 
rebarbarization that he notes everywhere around him In politic-* 
the sent! mihtarj discipline of the caucus has crushed out electoral 
and Parhamentarv freedom, m the Church “There is a return 
towards that subjection to a pnesthood characteristic of barbaric 
types of society “ , there is the rampant militarism of the Salvation 
Army and its respectable understudy, the Church Armj , there is 
the change of sentiment evinced by the fact that it was thought ht 
at the Mansion House to celebrate the jubilee of the Great Peace 
Exhibition of 1851 by a Naval and Military Exhibition , there is 
the universal cult of sport, the more brutal the better, there is 
finally the rebarbanzation of literature, journalism and art, as 
evinced by enormous output of books and articles dealing with every 
aspect of war, real or imaginary , “ the fiction filling our monthly 
magazines," observes Spencer, “has been mainly sanguinari 
Tales of crimes and deeds of violence, drawings of men fighting 
men overpowered, men escaping, of daggers raised of pistols 
levelled " 

In such a light did the new age appear to the old synthetic 
philosopher, whose last days were embittered by this reversal of 
what to his mind was the normal course of evolution from the militarj 
to the commercial State But England was not a military stale 
in the sense of her Continental neighbours, and the mere fact that the 
majority of her cituens were in the habit of getting their fighting 
done by proxy had the effect of rendering such militarism as there 
was rather skin deep There was no such blind cult of the army 
as that which was causing m France, the terrible scandal of the 
Dreyfus case, or in Germany led to a regimentation of civilian life 
such as no one ip England would have dreamed of tolerating Even 
imperialism was by no means unchallenged , the Liberal party was 
still formidable and the largest section of it frankly leaned to 
Manchester or Gladstonisn pnneiples in foreign policy Som^ of the 
weightiest organs of the Press made it a point of principle to espouse 
the cause of ariyone who had a case to put forward gainst England 
or the Empire And up to the end of the centurv Free Trade 
which liad been the central plank of the Manchester platform and 
which our rivals and even our colonies had finally abandoned 
remained in England a dogma that nobody of the least influence 
seemed likely to challenge It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that British imperialism with all its excesses and its froth of music 
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hall sentiment, was after all less c>mca], more humane and more 
open to liberal influences than that of Continental nations, large 
and small 

It needed onl\ a se\crc shock to produce a \ lolcnt reaction against 
the swaggering and essentially umEnghsh mood of the nineties, 
and, It may be, to pu^e what was really of salue and permanence 
in the ideal of a free Commonwealth of Nations from tins alloy. 
E\en at the height of the tumult and shouting there were ominous 
signs of trouble brewing in South Africa Hhodes's premiership 
of the Cape, which began in 1800, saw him at the climax of his career 
His capable and energetic gov'cmment seemed hkcly to unite Dutch 
and English m a common patriotism of South Afncn under the 
flag But the tsvo Dutch Republics to the North, and particularly 
the Trans\aal, stood obstinately in the way of such a consummation 
Thecffects, w hich Vi olseley had long ago foreseen, of the discos cry 
of gold and diamonds m the Transsaal, had raised that republic 
of farmers to an altogether new importance and had created a problem 
whose peaceful solution would rccjuire the utmost tact and goodwill 
Tlic new mining city of Johannesburg rapidly became the most 
iwpulous and important in the country, and immigrants from nil 
over the world, but preponderantly of British origin, flocked thither 
m the hope of making their fortunes The coming of these strangers 
was regarded by the Boers with mixed feelings It was no doubt 
^11 to their advantage to find so opulent a market for their produce 
e\en a good deal of their land, as well as an almost unlimited 
source of revenue , but the strangers wrere mony' and the Boers, 
scattered over the s eldt in their lonely farms, feared the coming of 
n time when their dearly won independence and their mastery over 
their own land would be sw amped by sheer w eight of numbers 

The direction of affairs in the Transvaal was in the hands of 
Paul Kruger, w ho belonged to the Doppers, or extreme set of Boer 
f^alvinists, and who had all the shrewdness and dogged obstinacy of 
the typical farmer This old patriot, whose memory ran back to the 
Great Trek, had a rooted dislike and distrust of the English which, 
*'ncc the experience of Majuba, had been reinforced by contempt 
His method of dealing with the immigrants, or Uitlanders, as they 
Were called, was to exclude them from any share in civil rights and 
the same time to make them pay most of the expenses of govern 
wient This effort to hold a whole population in permanent sub 
Jection however' understandable its motives, was bound to fail m 
the end especially under such unsympathetic and even corrupt 
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Ruspices as tliosc of Kruper’s government The Uitlanders petitioned 
for redress, and Kruger’s reply nas to make their joke hea\jer 
But he was playing n dangerous game, more dangerous than he 
realized, for he was arousing the cnmit\ not only of the mining 
community, among whom the agitation had originally started, but 
also of the immensely rich mineow ners, or Randlords m hose business 
and profits he was liampering at every turn 

Nobody liad a greater personal interest m the mines than Rhodes 
himself, who did not consider it inconsistent with his position as 
premier of the Cape to retain his headship of the Chartered Companj 
and to continue his multifarious financial activities And now his 
masterful and unscrupulous nature betrayed him into the great 
mistake of his life Incomparably as Rhodes excelled Kruger in 
brain power and imagination, he lacked altogether the old man’s 
invincible patience Profoundly impressed as he was with the 
shortness of human life, he could not wait for the course of nature 
to remove Kruger and gue scope to the Liberal elements that were 
working against his rule even m the lYansvaal He determined to 
cut the knot, like a true superman He did all he could to assist 
and arm the Uitlanders to nse ogainst their Dutch masters, and at 
the same time brought Jameson, with the force that had conquered 
Lobcngula, to the Transvaal border m order that he might nde to 
their help the moment the arsenal of Pretoria had been seized by 
the rebels Jameson had eien less patience than Rhodes Taking 
the bit between he. teeth, on December 29th, 1895, he with his troopers 
invaded the Transvaal, only' to be rounded up and ignominiously 
captured within a short distance of Johannesburg 

This sudden in\asion of a neighbouring state in time of peace 
produced a profound impression even on that not >ery squeamish 
age In England a few brave efforts were made to make a hero 
of Jameson, the most notable taking the form of some painful 
doggerel by the poetaster I.ord Salisbury had chosen to succeed 
T«inyson in the Lauresteship But the general impression 
Was one of scandalized disapproval, and a Committee of the House 
of Commons was appomted to insestigate the matter, though the 
result of its proceedings was to afford a personal triumph for Rhodes, 
who escaped with nothing worse than a little harmless censure 
In South Africa, however, the whole political work of Rhodes was 
shattered, the cooperation between Bnton and Dutchman ga\e 
place to race antagonism , the Free State threw m her lot 
unreservedly with that of the Transvaal. Kruger’s position was 
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estaWished more firmly than ever, and the Transvaal began to use 
the money got from the Uillanders to atm feverishly against the 
power that it suspected, not without some excuse, of harbouring 
designs upon its independence 

During the next three years matters were uorking up to a climax 
Tlie Uitlandcrs’ agitation was sediilouslj stoked up by the millionaires 
who, following the example of Rhodes, had persuaded themselves 
that the Boers could be easily smashed and that a great boom in 
mining shares would be the result Meanwhile Kruger was more 
than ever determined not to make any substantial concession and 
Was perfectly willing to try the fortune of amis. Not only were 
the Boers convinced that they were capable of driving the English 
into the sea as easily as they had stormed Jfajuba, but they had some 
reason to hope for the support of Germany For after the Jameson 
raid the erratic Kaiser had burst a bombshell on Europe by sending a 
telegram to Kruger congratulating him on having repulsed Jameson 
Without appealing to the aid of friendly pow ers This telegram, though 
os Bismarck truly remarked it might have been sent by the British 
Government itself, was taken by both British and Boers to imply 
a threat, or a promise, of German intervention m any armed conflict 
between the two How near the neurotic Emperor, u ho was probably 
acting more from impulse than calculation, came to launching a 
'irtual ultimatum to his amazed neighbour, and how this was 
^verted by the tact of Lord Salisbury, has only recently come to 
^'ght A wave of fury swept through England, and a naval 
demonstration, which played right into the hands of the German 
big navy party, was our reply On the Boers the effect was to stiffen 

their spirits for a conflict m which they fondly inragmed they 
Would not fight alone 

The crisis came m 1899 The British High Commissioner at 
was now 'Sir JiiSreiiKifiner, one olVnese strong and autocratic 
administrators who, like Cromer and Curzon, stood for the 
imperialistic spirit of the nineties with decidedly more stress on the 
imperium ” than the “ Ubertas *’ He and Chamberlain were quite 
m accord in their determination to have the Uitlander question 
settled once and for all, and to stand no more nonsense from Kruger 
A conference was held at Bloemfontein between the High Com 
missioner and the President, in which the younger man’s mcisiv eness 
of argument and determination to carry his point failed 
to move the obstinate old farmer, with his farmer’s determination 
to drive a hard bargain and not to yield anything essential The 
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conference, which broke down, mcrelj served to reveal, to anvone 
who had eves to see, the impassable gulf that hv between the IJntish 
and the Ilocr standpoints Tlic Uitlaiidcr question was merely part 
of the larger question whether the llocrs should enjov the complete 
independence to which thc> comidcrcd themselves cntdled. or 
whether thc> should frankl> acknowledge their subordination to 
the Fnipirc and consent to revolve in the British orbit 

On this point neither Kruger nor Chamberlain was minded o 
yield an inch, and the Boer offer of submitting the disputed matters 
to arbitration was rejected on the ground that this wou impy 
an cquahtv between the disputants As. throughout the summer, 
the President continued to haggle and temporize, the line ta cii j 
thamberlam and Sir Alfred waxed stronger and stronger, and 
Chamberlain’s public pronouncements took on an air o open menace 
But, with that strange unrcalitj tliat characterized the imperialism 
of this time, nobody in authont) seems seriously ^ have con- 
templated the possibihtj of having, in the words of that tunc 
most popular song, to “ do deeds to follow on our wor s . * 
we practicallv threatened war. we continued to garrison South Afri 
with forces so miserably insufTicient as positively to invite "oers 
to sweep them into the sea Their commandoes were alreadj 
beginning to concentrate on the frontiers, it was evident that 
the hrcc State would stand in with the Transvaal, and Krug , 
so far from meaning to climb down, determined to commit his cause 
to the Lord of Hosts , . 

On September 22nd the Bnteh Goremment. replymg to n 
refnral ot the Doers to neeept our demands mt.mated that ttaj 
aonld reconsider the ahole situation, and formulate their om 
proposals tor a settlement But it seas useless to launch our toa 
ultimatum r.ithoul force to back it. and the Government, at last 
alive to the seriousness of the situation resolved to keep these 
proposals m suspense until they could mob.lite and land in South 

tfriea what was then considemd to be an overwhelming force of 

troops This was the true decisne moment of the war The B . . 
fully armed and on the frontier, were not going to wai uP°ff 
adversary’s convenience They prepared an ultimatum of their own 
and had they been able to stnke at once, nothing could hav e PjeventeU 
them from overrunning Natal and the Cape Colom and raising 
all the Dutch ot South Africa to join them But their staff a 
transport arrangements were not equal to the e or . an uring 
precious days that the ultimatum hung fire a force o 0 00 regu a 
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from India, under Sir George \\ lute, iviis landed at Durban and rushed 
up to reinforce the few troops already collected in the salient of 
Northern Natal On October 0th the ultimatum was launched and 
the commandoes were put m motion — just a week too late 

Most people at home imagined that the business of a\enging 
Majuba was going through as smoothly and irresistibly as that of 
avenging Khartoum One of the most distinguished military 
journalists was half afraid that all the fun would be oxer and "White 
in Pretoria before the mam English army' could get out As for 
Rhodes, such was his contempt ot the Boers that, untaught by the 
Jameson raid, he had denied them even the capacity to shoot For 
the first few daxs it seemed as if these estimates might be justified 
News came of victories, of Boer positions stormed mth the precision 
of an Aldershot field day, of lancers “ pig sticking ” the fugitix es 
and then of an almost incredible change, of White’s whole force 
soundly beaten and besieged m the little town of Ladysmith, of 
t"o British battalions laying down their arms with suspiciously 
few casualties Even then the nation hardly realized that it xias 
in for one of the most bloody and costly wars m its history 

Happily the Boer leadership was even more feeble than our own 
Their commander in chief, the leader of the party opposed to Kruger, 
had only half his heart in the struggle, and allowed White’s force to 
act as a magnet for lus mam army Other Boer forces that might 
have been imading the Cape sat down quietly before the outpost 
towns, Kimberley and Mafeking The Boer push had, m fact, come 
to a stop near the frontier, and the British army corps, xvhen it 
arrued, found them already on the defensive covering their siege 
armies The new English commander. Sir Red^e^s Buller, possessed 
the slowness xMthout the science of the pre Napoleonic Austrian 
generals, though it must be allowed that the force at his disposal 
Was msufllcicnt Howexer he weakened it still further by splitting 
it up, with the result that the British push w as, in its turn, brought 
to a standstill, after three successii e repulses, the last of them being 
inflicted on Buller himself, who had launched a blundering and half 
hearted attack on the Boer hncs in front of Ladysmith and broken 
It oil with the loss of a thousand men and eleven guns, which reduced 
him to such a state of despcmdency that he actually suggested to 
the incredulous hitc that he should surrender Ladysmith 

The effect on the country of the “ Slack Week ” in early December 
^as stupendous At the beginnmg of the war, the Jingo fexer had 
fisen to the pitch almost of delinum To the frequenters of the 
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music halls and the clientele of the yellow press, the whole affair 
had appeared m the light of a glorious piece of fun, the master 
sensation of the age. Typical of the sort of spirit that was abroad 
was this song, a fair sample of innumerable others 
“ ^Ve JJ lake the hon's muzzle off 
And Jet hun haie a got 
tVhisper to him Majubs Hill, 

And at his chain he II pull I 
There’s only room for one out there, 

And — that's — Jons — Buix I ” ‘ 

Perhaps the climax of cynicism was attained m these lines of 
another song, 

“ We don t know If the quarreJ's right or wong, , 

And hang it, we don t care ! ” 

Even the poets were not immune from the infection Sninburne, 
the some time bard of liberty, dashed off a furious sonnet, exhorting 
h\s countrymen. 

"To scourge these dogs, agape with jaws afoam 
Down out of life " 

while Henley blossomed into a music hall rhymster — and not a very 
successful one at that — with such strains as— 

" Stonn along, storm along, storm along, JoJui } ” 

To minds thus inflated, the repulse of Bullet’s army corps appeared 
m the light of a veritable catastrophe, though the actions themselves 
would have hardly risen above the level of “some liveliness” ns 
judged by European standards Our communications by sea were 
safe, and whatever myjht be said against our military leadership, the 
Admiralty provided for the transport by sea with its usual 
unobtrusive efficiency. So long as European mterv ention could be 
avoided, it was only a question of our spending enough money and 
hiring enough soldiers to make the issue ultimately certain It was 
considered a proof of its iron resolution that the home public did not 
slmnk from this sacrifice, though when the idea of conscription 
was broached m the halfpenny press it was soon evident that it was 
not likely to go down The government acted promptlj and 
energetically , Lord Koberts, one of our few soldiers witli a touch 
of imaginative genius, was sent out to take over the chief command 
from Duller, additional divisions were formed, volunteers were 
raised m considerable numbers 

In February the new forces were ready to take tEic field Hobcrls, 
who had concentrated overwhelming numbers against the Boer 
army in front of Kimbcrlcj, succeeded in capturing it, and swept 
‘ I quote ibb bom inernoiy 
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on, onl> feebly opposed, to the Free State capital Jfeanwhilc 
Buller, after repeated failures, at last succeeded m finding the « ay 
to Ladysmith After a prolonged halt, during which the army was 
decimated by an epidemic of typhoid, brought on by defective 
hjgiene, the advance was resumed and Pretoria captured IVith 
the subsequent flight of Kruger and the break up of the Boer field 
army it was assumed that the war was practically over and the 
lajuntry breathed a sigh of relief Even tlve disasters of Black Week 
now seemed onlj like the thrilling incidents that lead up to the 
triumphant climax of a melodrama The government took advantage 
of this illusion, in which, no doubt, they shared, to go to tlic country 
With the cry that every vote given to their opponents was a vote 
given to the Boers They came back with their great majority 
substantially unimpaired 

But facts had already emerged of extreme importance to the 
Empire The first was the not wholly disinterested hatred with 
which we were regarded by the other imperialist powers That 
the slave masters of Poland should find their hearts bleeding at 
the spectacle of Uttlc nations fighting for their independence may have 
been human, but it was not ingenuous, nor had France, with her ovm 
record m Turns, in Madagascar, and in the French Congo, any 
particular right to pose as the censor of unscrupulous expansion. 
France was, in fact, so.-e from Fashoda and from the wave of honest 
indignation that hod swept over England at vihat everybody held 
to be the fiendish injustice with which an innocent man. Captain 
Breyfus, had been sacrificed to political expediency , Russia had been 
atdaggers drawn with us ever since" peace with honour ” , Germany 
Was jealous of out start m the colonial race, and could not abide a 
Command of the sea more unquestionable than her own command 
of the land By a strange irony, our only friends in Europe, Italy 
and Greece, were those we had bound to us by that sympathy with 
freedom with which Gladstone’s name was prominently associated 
On the other hand, the war revealed, for the first time, the 
strength of colomal loyalty to the Empire The white Dominions 
Were more whole hearted in their support of England against the 
Transvaal than England herself Contingents of splendid fighters 
constantly reinforced, were supphed by Canada Australia, and New 
Zealand, with an enthusiasm not to be damped even by tlie menu 
mental fatuity of the W ar Office in intimating that unmounted men 
Would be preferred The colomal attitude was certainly not one 
of uncritical or sentimental admiration for the Mother Country or 
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babes ” \Vhen such language could be used by responsible English 
statesmen, it is no ssonder that nothing i*as too foul or too improbable 
to be behe\cd against us on the Continent 

In strange contrast to all tins bitterness, svas the remarkable good 
humour •which svas displaced by the combatants on both sides 
The British had scrupulously refrained from the employment of 
native or even Indian auxiliaries, and betv.cen the “ Tommy ” and 
the Boer there was no real dl feeling Moreover it was evident 
that the hearts of our men were not engaged m thts war as they would 
hav e been in a struggle m w hich our national existence w as felt to be 
at stake To surrender, and be reheved of one’s breech loader and 
perhaps of one’s breeches before being turned loose to fight another 
day, must have struck many a British working lad as preferable 
to a Mauser bullet between the ejes in some unrecorded scrap 
And as the contest wore on, troops of very doubtful fighting value 
were raised bj the promise of high pay, and the hope of supplementing 
It by loot A large force of these, in the Western Transv aal, dis 
graced themselves and their uniform by boltmg in wild panic and 
leaving one of our most distinguished commanders to fall, wounded, 
into the hands of Delarey, who nobly refused to imperil his enemy’s 
life by holding him prisoner 

For a year and a half, after the supposed end of the war, this 
guerilla phase continued, with its monotonous record of petty 
surrenders, regrettable incidents, and failure to comer the Boer 
leaders The war was carried into the Cape Colony, and to our other 
difficulties was added that of a widespread rebellion At last 
Kitchener hit upon the plan of dividmg the country by lines of 
blockhouses, connected by barbed 'vire, and of a senes of drives 
b j w hich the Boers w ould be shepherded against these lines by mobile 
columns and forced to surrender The method was only partially 
successful, but the Boers were becoming tired of a contest in which 
all hope of outside intervention hod disappeared, and in which their 
surrender was only a question of time The Bntisb who were 
themselves heartdy sick and tired of the war, were not disposed to 
press them too hard Accordingly, m the' spring of 1902, the Boer 
leaders met Lords Kitchener and Milner, to discuss terms of peace 
The High Commissioner was still fora more or less complete surrender 
but the soldier leaned to more generous coun^els, and peace was 
finally arranged on surpnsmgTy easy terms The Boers were indeed 
to lay down their arms and swear allegiance to the British crown 
but a substantial indemnity was to be paid, for perhaps the first 
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time on record, by the victors, to help the vanquished rebuild their 
farms, and rifles were to be allowed on registration There was also 
an esentual promise of representative institutions The Boers were 
thus enabled to settle dowm with the consciousness that though thej 
had been beaten in a fair fight they were neither ruined nor humiliated 
They were no sentimentabsts and were, for the most part, content to 
let bygones be bygones and make the best of a by no means 
unpromismg situation 


The Tide Toiins 

There is a story that K tchener, talking in confidence with the 
Boer delegates, suggested that a Liberal go\ernment would soon 
come into power m England, which would certainly hasten to gi'e 
them the fullest possible measure of freedom, trealj or no treat) 
Be this 05 It ma), no one who had the faintest understanding of 
English history and constitutional tradition could l)a\e imagined 
that we should, for long, under an> circumstances, cssa) so uncon 
genial a task as tiiat of holding down a white community b) force 
No sooner was peace sigred than Lord Slilncr began to dc\otc oil 
his great administrative nbiht) to healing the wounds and repairing 
the damage caused by the wor He wos alrcadj known as nh 
authority on British work m Egypt, and be set to work in Soutli 
Africa with the energy and something more than the sjmpathy of 
a Cromer The Boers found themscUcs treated with a respect and 
generosity that they could not but acknowledge, and with their 
practical farmers’ instinct they could appreciate the benefits of n 
cleaner and more elTieient government than thej had enjojcil m 
the dajs of their independence UnfortunateJj J>onI Milner, m hi* 
desire to procure a revenue sufiicirnt to finance his policy of a united 
and prosperous South Africa tried to restore the shattered prospcnlv 
of. •ninas. 

on three jears* indentures ^nd under eonditiom that were repiitcvl 
nt home to be little better than servile Thu capitalivt exj>«hent 
of bu}ing Up coloured labour and transporting it wherever it wav 
wanted, ran directly contrary to the deepest seated jnslmcts of the 
lintlvli as Well as the colonial working man An immense outer), 
fomented no doubt for interested purposes, was rvised in the home 
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countrj , and the last gleam of romance seemed to hn\ e faded from 
the memory of the war ^^hen it was belic\ed that our unfortunate 
soldiers had gi\ en their li\ es m order that a fcv. cosmopolitan mone j - 
hugs might add to their already enormous v. ealtli bj dealing in yellow 
flesh as thej hoped, before long, to deal in white 

The Unionist Goiemment was already tottering, but before it 
fell from power, Alfred Lyttelton, Chamberlam’s successor in the 
Colonial Office, had drafted a pronsional constitution for the annexed 
Hepubhcs, which, though under anj hut Anglo Saxon auspices, 
would ha\e appeared incredibly generous, stopped short of complete 
self go\ emment, and threatened to create that separation betw cen 
executue and legislature that the whole experience of British and 
colonial history has shown to be fraught w ith the Seeds of discord 
But this constitution never got to work, for the Liberal Government, 
which came into office at the end of 1905, resolved to put their 
principles into practice without counting the risks, and, with rare 
courage, made a grant of complete self government, under the Crown, 
to our former enemies The Boers were not slow to recognize a 
magnanimity that this time, at an> rate, invited no taunt of weakness 
In that same year, 1000, the success of the experiment was testified 
lj> the appearance of our doughtiest opponent, Louis Botha, at the 
Imperial Conference m loyal cooperation with his colleagues, the 
other Dominion Premiers It was not without its piquancy that the 
man who had so recently defeated the British mom army m two 
pitched battles, should now be chiefly interested m questions of 
imperial defence ! 

But the success of the experiment did not stop here In spite 
of the fact that an anti imperialist reaction had placed Dutch 
majorities in power not only m the Transvaal and Free State, but 
also in the Cape, no sooner were representativ e institutions confetre J 
than a roovenjent for that union of South Africa under the Crown, 
for which British statesmen had striven vamly m the past, began to 
gather irresistible momentum The white South African, of either 
mce, IS bej ond all things a practical man, and such inconveniences 
as conflicting tariff, railway and native policies were not to be home 
Lord Milner’s successor, Lord Selboume, worked with infinite tact| 
and self cffacement to hasten the coming of this crowning mercy, 
and come it did In 1908 a Netioniil Convention met to draft a 
constitution, and in 1910 the Cape, the Transvaal, the Free State 
and Natal became provinces m the Union of South Africa, and 
voluntarily consented to a constitution m which provincial rights 
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^vere more rigidly subordinated to the authontj of the central go\ em 
ment even than in Canada The spirit of Rhodes — he had passed 
away durmg the war — must have rejoiced to see the dream’s fulfil 
ment that his oito cnminal rashness had so nearly frustrated 

In so far as it cleared the path for a free union of South Africa, the 
war of 1899-1902 may have been a success, though it is by no means 
certain that the same end could not ha\e been compassed bj tact 
and patience without the firmg of a shot It also had tlie effect 
of stimulating at least a partial reform m our militarj sjstem, a 
reform whose effects were first manifested when, at Mons and Lc 
Cateau, it was our turn to teach a “ bull headed *’ opponent the lesson 
of Colenso In every other respect, the war had been a scarcelj 
qualified disaster Even the mining magnates, who, m anticipation 
of an easy triumph, had pulled the strings for war, found their business 
hard hit, if not actually ruined The nation, which had been almost 
gulfed into belieitng that the mar could be made to pa) fox itself, 
suffered bitter disillusionment The ever mounting prospentj 
which had been the theme of countless Diamond Jubilee panegjTics 
was rudely checked The National Debt, which had sunk to its 
lowest point Since the Napoleonic wars, mounted despite substantial 
increases of taxation, by o\er 160 millions, while consols declined 
about 20 per cent Altogether the war had run us up a bill of oier 
200 millions 

Things were almost equally bad if regarded not from a business 
but a sentimental standpoint The wor had damaged our prestige 
even more than our credit Our Uar Office with its red tope, its 
chaotic organization, and its total failure either to understand or 
provide for the requirements of modern war, hod become the laughing 
stock not onlj of England but of Eurojw The Continental opinion 
of our leadership w as fairlj summed up in a cartoon of Caran D’Aclie, 
which represented Duller as discovering n brick wall b\ butting 
against it with hi$ head To the no doubt prejudiced minds of our 
neighbours and, it ma\ be added to not a few Dritish “ pro Boers ", 
the spectacle presented was that of our soldiers constantly m conflict 
with hopcIessl> inferior numbers requiring to be four or fiv e to one 
even for a PjTrhic Mctorj , and disgracing their uniforms bj what the 
leader of tlie opposition dcscnlj^ as ** methods of barbarism " 
Holders of such opinions could no doubt be mobbed whenever they 
tned to express them, but what was to be done when the Laureate 
of Fmpirc himself turned suddcnl> and funouslj on the "sons 
of the blood ’ in the home country, branding them witli the stigmata 
of the most contemptible degeneraej and anticipating tlie time 
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not far distant, when a foreign )n\asion would humble their pride 
of empire m the dust of a deser\cd stdserj ’ Tlie war, in fact, had 
become a Ihorongldj unsalisfnclor> business, and c\cn the periodical 
“ mafilcking ” riots were %otcd a nuisance after the disgraceful scenes 
on the return of the Citj Imperial V'olunlecrs late m 1900 The 
imperialism of the nineties, of uhicli the war was the culmination, 
was now succeeded bj a fast gathering reaction, and when the old 
Queen died, with the first dawning of a new century, it seemed as if 
the hick of the Empire had died with her, and as if Uic glad, confident 
light of the longest reign, were already obscured by the first storm- 
clouds of the coming deluge 

This might haie assumed a still more ominous significance had 
anyone, at the time, marked the beginning of a change more i/taJ 
than the loss and dislocation incidental to the war The Diamond 
Jubilee had come at the end of a time during which the prosperity 
of the wage earning class, if not much to boast of, had at any rote 
been on the increase All candid statisticians could not but agree 
that the real \alue of wages had tended slowly, but none the less 
surely, to rise In tbc year 1890 the money level of wages was 
opproMmatelj the same as it had been m 1875, but the level of whole 
sale prices (which is all we have to go by exactly) had fallen something 
like 37 j per cent Jfaking every ollowance, then, we can confidently 
afiirm that the average emplo>cd workman in 1890 was, os regards 
this world’s goods, at least SO per cent better oft than his father had 
been at about Ins age Dut in the year of the Diamond Jubilee 
wt seethe first signs of a comparatii cly steep rise of prices, with which 
the monej value of wages only kept pace up to the outbreak of the 
War Between 1900 and 1901 the money value of vyages fell some 
3 per cent while that of retail prices rose i per cent Nor was tins 
process arrested on the return of peace In the first decade of the 
ecnUitj prices liad tibcn 10 per cent while w ages remamed practically 
what they were Moreover the average income of the propertied 
classes, ns judged by the assessments to income tax, had increased 
during this period, by 10 per cent ^ 

Tlic supremely important fact of the period between the South 
African M nr and the Great ^\ ar was, then, that whereas the prosperity 
of the capitalist continued, on the whole, to increase, that of the 
V'agc earning class did so no longer, but probably to some extent 
declmcd This must be considered m conjunction with the facts 
that the wage earners were now armed with the vote, that they 
* I or these slalistics sec Sir Leo Money s Tfiingt thal MatUr pp i_3c 
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were no longer illiterate, and thit this new state of things appeared 
to confirm the revolutionary teaching that, for many years, had been 
sedulously propagated among them 


Tim JiealpohUk of Class 

In order to understand nhat forces were gathering for the o\ ertum 
of the existing social order, it wiU be necessar> to go back to the 
fountainhead of distinctively modem Socialism It s\as in 18C4 
that the International Working Men’s Association, or First Inter 
national, was founded in tondon by Karl Marx, and it was three 
years later tliat the first volume appeared of his great treatise on 
Capital This, which is now the Bible of Bolshevism, would hardl>, 
m Itself, seem calculated to exercise much influence on great masses 
of men, since it is highly improbable that more than a few exceptional 
human bemgs base ever completed the task of reading it UTiat 
accounts for Marx's influence is partly his disinterested and almost 
heroic personality, but most of ell the completeness with which he 
embodies the spirit of his time It was his life’s work to translate 
the conceptions of Beahsm and licatpoliUK from tlic international to 
the social sphere Like Bismarck and Cnvour, he banished sentiment 
from policy, and, with a more conscious purpose than theirs, deiotcd 
his genius to hastening the coming of an ^Vrmagcdilon, n war of 
extermination not of nation against nation, but of class against 
class 

If Plant’s tomes ore as tangled and impenctrahle as the s irgin 
jungle, the ideas underljing them arc transparently simple ife is 
a complete and logical materialist Man is the result of his matcnnl 
and social ensJronmcnt Meat and raiment arc not on)> more than 
the life, but they absolutclj condition it Religion and art are mere 
by products of the social 8> stem The nse of Christianity is accounted 
for neither bj the personality of its Pounder nor the excellence of 
its doctrine, but by economic forces tliat were at work in the Roman 
Fmpire 

To ^Iarx, distinctions of race, nationahtj, and religion were of 
no particular Importance He looked out upon the world and saw 
two classes of people, those who Used on their wages and those who 
liseil on the proceeds of capital (including land) Tlie first class 
producctl the whole of thcsrcaUhli} their laliour, the second exploit e<l 
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the whole of the proceeds except what thej doled out to keep the 
first class ahse It was the pol»c> of the landowners and capitalists 
deliberatelj to keep the workers in n slate of sirtual slaserj, b> 
mamtaimng a large resets c arm> of uncmplo>ed labour This, 
according to Marx, explained Mh>, despite the immensely increased 
output of wealth resulting from the advance of science and technical 
still, the condition of the workers tended to get not better, but rather 
worse There could be no improvement till the workers, organized 
as they now vrere m the service of their taskmasters, succeeded m 
dispossessing the employing class of their ill gotten gains, and m 
securing for themselv es not only a pittance, but the whole product 
of their labour 

Much has been said, which it is not necessary to repeat, about the 
flaws m Marx’s argument Here we need notice only two things, 
first that he did, however crudelj, endeavour to face the problem 
that had been stanng mankind in the face since the Industrial 
Revolution, and to show how mankind could, by taking control of 
Its ow*n destinies, attain a sane and prosperous w ay of life The second 
IS that his doctrine is merely a translation of the realistic nationalism, 
of which Clausewitz and List were the prophets and Bismarck the 
high pnest, into terms of class The old Romantic Liberalism and 
philosophic Radicalism had envisaged a state of things m which 
nations, though independent should seek and ensue each other’s 
prospentj by a friendly interchange of services and studious non- 
aggrcssion All this was foolishness to the stem patnots who regarded 
even peace as a kind of modified war, m which battles were fought 
with tanffs and concessions instead of bullets, and in which every other 
nation was either an ally to be exploited or an enemy to be circum 
vented by any means, fair or foul There was a similar transition 
from the kindly Socialism of men like Owen, to the ruthless dogma 
of Marx To Owfin the vay idea of Jhatred nr vjnlent ingwcpuaaf.vAO 
would have been unspeakably distressing, his idea was of a peaceful 
evolution of the new Utopia, which on enlightened Dives joins hands 
with a benevolent Lazarus m bringing to pass But to Marx the 
opposition between the two classes neither could nor ought to be 
reconciled, and could only be ended by the absolute extinction of 
the capitalist class as a class, and the absorption of its survivors 
into the ranks of the workers Any attempt to smooth the working 
of the existing system by conciliation, or social reform that left the 
inv estor in the possession of his dividends, was sheer treason to Labour 
As early as 1847, Marx and his fnend Engels had, m a celebrated 
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mamfesto, appealed to the proletanansof the world to unite m wresting 
all capital from the bourgeoisie, concentrating it all in the hands of 
the State, and in creatmg an mdnstnal army, based on the liability 
of all to labour Not even the Junkers went to quite these lengths 
of regimentation 

It was not likely that such extreme doctrines as those of Marx 
would find much immediate favour with a being so conservative and 
addicted to compromise as the English working man Even in the 
seventies the glamour of Victorian Liberalism, if a little tarnished, 
was still bright enough, and the name of Gladstone was one to 
conjure with for advanced democrats The outburst of indignation 
caused by the Liberal crippling of Trades Union activities had died 
down when Disraeli’s government redressed the immediate grieiance 
During the long depression of trade in the later seventies, Trades 
Unionism was at a low ebb and its forces sub divided into innumerable 
jarring sections The First International quietly flickered out, and 
Socialism was hardly enough thought of to provide a joke or 
a bogey 

It was after the Liberal triumph of Midlothian and Gladstone's 
second assumption of the premiership that some shaking began to 
be perceptible among the drj’ bones to which Marx had for so long 
vainly prophesied The surrender of the government to capitalist 
ambition in Egypt, their total failure to accomplish anything worth 
spcakmg of in the way of social reform, and their policy of coercion 
m Ireland, went for towards convincing pohticallj minded working 
men that they had oS httle to expect from the capitalists of the 
Liberal as from the squires of the Conservative party, ond that unless 
they could make a better use of the vote than to present it to one or 
other of the nv al caucuses, they might os well be w ithout it altogctficr 
A more plebeian type of representative was wonted than tliat of the 
frock coated and prosperous M P, ond a new policy which should not 
be directed to maintaining tlie existing distribution of propertj but 
to replacing it by one more equitable 

It was in the earlj eighties that a book appeared which, though 
less comprehensive in its reasoning than that of Marr, had, tJirm'gh 
the greater attractiveness of its style, a more immediate influence 
Tliu was the Frogress ond Fmerly of the American, JJcnr> George, 
in which the author harks bock to the conception, as old os tlie \ rrncli 
phjsiocmts of the eighteenth cenluij, of land as the prime source 
of wealth, and of the rent on land as being something essentlnllv 
different from the surplus pocketed bj the capitahsts Tlirrrforc 

! 
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mstead of adopting Marx’s solution of confiscating impartiillj land 
and other forms of capital, George %ould make th»“ land bear the 
i^hole burden of taxation, perhaps leading tlic landlord just enough 
to induce him to stop on as manager In n still largely unpeopled 
country, like the United States, such a scheme might at least have 
a greater seneer of plausibihtv than in agriculturally depressed 
England, where the landlords were hard enough put to it, as it was, 
to make ends meet But the Englishmen to whom it appealed were 
largelj town dwellers, and its mfluencron the democratic intellectuals 
was particular!} marked 

It was m the early eighties that a number of these began to come 
together to form the nucleus of a Socialist part}, inspired, more or 
less, bj the pnnciplcs of Marx and George But it wps not m the 
English temperament to render n %cr> close allegiance to such 
sweeping doctrines as those of the old German Jew Least of all 
Was it m the nature of the most remarkable of these men, the poet 
and craftsman MilUam Moms, who ssrestlcd with Marx with more 
conscientiousness than comprehension, and attacked the existing 
social S}8tem not m the name of on} abstract theor> of value, hut m 
that of art and beauty, m fact, of life itself What was apparent to 
Mortis, and that small but not unimportant band of artists and WTiters 
who thought like him, was that the state of things produced by 
capitalism was nothing less than damnable Moms, with the 
Romantic bias of a Pre Ropbaelite, knew enough about the Sfiddle 
Ages to understand that, by one means or another, the} had managed 
to evoUc a way of life more pleasant and human than that of the 
Victorian prosperity to which Tennyson prostituted his l}’re Perhaps 
the most telling of all Morris’s essays is that m which he contrasts 
the squalid hideousness of the modem railway town of Peterborough, 
With the greatness of soul that Iiad gone to the building of its 
cathedral 

Moms was in fact, profounaly and reasonably unhappy m his 
modem environment, and dreamed, passionately, of a state of things 
m which mankind should return to an idyllic simplicity, m which ^1 
work should be a pleasure, in which competition should be replaced 
by lo\ mg generosity and universal kindliness, in which there should 
be no prisons nor mamage bonds and in which (it was a fellow poet, 
Mr Alfred Noyes, who was the first to see this significant charac 
teristic of Morris’s Utopia) the sun should always be shining and no 
woman should ever grow old It was a somewhat medievaUzed 
rendering of the state of things visioned m the last act of Shelley’s 
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Prometheui Unbound, and expressed rather an achjng of the heart, 
than any practicable scheme for the- future 

\\ hen it came to bridging* the transition from v?hat was to what 
might be, Moms had less of an intelligible scheme than the com- 
paratively unambitious, and yet sufficiently drastic programme of 
social reform advocated, largdy through the inspiration of Carlyle, 
by Ruskin In one Avay Morris had only too thoroughly accepted the 
teaching of Marx, for, if we are to judge from his News from Nowhere, 
he seems to imagine that Utopia is to be the result not of a change 
of heart but a change of system After a general rev olt of the workers 
and a massacre in Trafalgar Square, things somehow straighten 
themselves out, human nature changes as if by magic, and from a 
sordid tragedy human life is transformed into a pretty, if rather 
insipid, pastoral “ Rend your hearts (or perhaps your minds) and 
not your garments " was a text which Moms could hardly have 
appreciated, though his own experiences with his fellow Socialists 
might have convinced him of its relevancy From the original 
Social Democratic Federation he was fam to part company after a 
Molent quarrel with one of its leaders, and the new society to which 
he attached himself he soon discovered to be composed less of idealistic 
enthusiasts than of would be bomb throwing ruffians, who had no 
mind to be lectured into better courses by Comrade Moms 

The appeal of Socialism proved to be especially potent with men 
of intellect and creative genius, to whom any escape would prove 
welcome from a state of things which compelled them to prostitute 
their highest gifts Even that decidedly snobbish dandy, Oscar 
Wilde, caught the infection, and produced an essay of The Soul of 
Man under Socxaltsm which at least made it clear that the problem 
to be solved was essentially spiritual To Wilde, any transformation 
of society by legislative coercion was simply horrible, Socialism m 
his eyes was a voluntary and spontaneous effort to achieve a more 
unqualified freedom for each man’s individuality than had ever been 
achieved before He took his inspiration not from Marx but from 
Christ 

The Social Democratic Federation had been recruited mainly 
from the working class, but the year 1884 saw the birth of another 
society, the Fabian, remarkable in being draivn from that suburban 
mid<Ile class which one would have imagined would have had most 
to lose from any attack directed against the bourgeoisie That a 
minority of this class, tri/linc in numbers but distinguished by the 
intellectual gifts of many of its members, should have embraced a 
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pohc> which, to judge from their oHiciat mafiifwlo, would ha\ e been 
one of wholesale confiscation, tan only be accounted for by that 
extraordinary unrest and dissatisfaction s^’ith their conditions of 
life which impelled so man) suburbahs to seek compensation in the 
cruder enthusiasm excited b\ the idea of H**- Bernard Shaw, 

who earl) joined the society and became oiic of it^ most influential 
members, constituted himself a very high priest of middle class 
culture, and his somewhat erratic genius was reinforced by the infinite 
capacil) for taking, and inducing others to take, pains, possessed 
b) his friend and colleague, Mr Sidney Webb 

Tlie type of Socialism affected by the fahian society, was of a 
less alarming brand than a strict interpretation of their principles 
might have led one to suppose Their ver^ name implied caution, 
and if the) dreamed of a social revolution >t was a goal not to be 
rushed in a )ear or even a generation, but m the direction of which 
one must advance b) deliberate sap and parallel, and in the com 
fortable assurance that no, rev olutionaiy change was likely to come, 
)elawhile, into the region of practical politics This did not prevent 
the Fabians from doing invaluable work m their owm chosen sphere, 
which, under the influence of Mr and Mrs Webb, came to be more 
and more that of sv stematic research mto cv cO social problem, 

a turning aside from the sophistries and viifl o’ the wisps of abstract 
economics to the facts themselves Gradually the distinguishing 
principle of the Fabians came to be less the engineering of revolution 
than a disposition to seek the remedy for c> cry ®v il in extending the 
functions of the State and its officials Capitalists themselves came 
to see the advantage of a bureaucracy that might, with a very little 
modification, end in providing them with a well fed, well housed, 
and well drilled body of workers The social problem was m fact 
to the Fabisns— and this m despite of one or two essays on its 
religious and moral aspect — primarily one of transforming not the 
heart or mind but the machinery of gov emment 

The formal Socialism of the eighties, though o powerful leaven, 
Was as yet negligible as a political force Such candidates as it 
put up at elections did not succeed in attracting more than a few odd 
V otes The most important practical advances towards the realization 
of a working class policy were made m the characteristically English 
Way of getting ahead with the business without too much fuss about 
ultimate ends or abstract principles The pohey, once the workers 
could get into the saddle, would no doubt sb«pc itself And the work 
man was, in nine cases out of toi, almost exclusively concerned with 
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what affected hirrt immediately; bkc the Englishman he was, he 
cared nothing at all about the rights of man, but he was invincibly 
obstinate about his own rights and grievances It is noticeab/c 
throughout the British Labour movement that the revolutionary 
impulse comes almost imanably from the “Celtic fringe”. To 
the Celt abstract ideas and logical extremes are as congenial as they 
are repellent to the Englishman 

The year 1886 saw the country at the lowest depths of trade 
depression and consequent unemployment Some very sanguine 
or very nervous people began to wonder tvhether the revolution 
might not even then be at the door, and this fear iras intensified 
when a mob of half starved men, tramping through Pall Mall, were 
insulted by some ill conditioned clubmen, and replied by ensuring 
employment at least for the neighbouring glaziers, subsequently 
breaking loose and looting some shops Next >ear, Jubilee year, 
■nhen trade >[iasgettmg a little better, the authorities tried tojirohibit 
meetings of unemployed, and this led to a “ bloody Sunday ” in 
Trafalgar Square, and what was perhaps the most moving lyric 
that Morris ever ivrote, to the refrain, 

“ Not one, not on«, no* thousands must they slay, 

But one and all if they would dusk the day ' ’ 

These attempts at revolt were pathetically feeble, and only served 
to show the weakness of revolutionary Socialism m England The 
mam progress in the Labour movement, during the eighties, Mas in 
the all important department of Trades Union activity The Trades 
Unions were at last beginning to feel their feet after the impotence 
and timidity of the late seventies, and a new and ambitious policy 
was begmnmg to be advocated by the younger leaders, in opposition 
to the stalwarts of the old school, who strongly disapproved of 
aggressive methods, and who kept the Parliamentary Committee 
tinkering molfensively at compafatively petty reforms The New 
Unionism as it was called, was much more m harmony with the 
militarism of the time It aimed at developing the Unions first and 
foremost into fighting organizations Sometimes, indeed, the war 
chest was allowed to absorb the whole of the cash, to the exclusion 

a. bwrtftts tmid An ^ATr«GpJieTt -cf and even Moletice 

was introduced into trade disputes, and harmony between employer 
and employee ceased to be regarded as an end desirable m itself — the 
trend of the New Umomsm was to regard the capitalist and the wage 
earner as beings of irreconcilable interests At the same time a 
tendency was apparent towards embracing all members and branches 
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of each particular industry into one comprchensi\e Union, and also 
towards introducing militant Trades Unionism among those unskilled 
and badls paid masses of workers who had hitherto been impossible 
to organize 

It was m 1889 that a new era m 'lYndcs Unionism was inaugurated 
b> a great strike of the London Dockers, whose po\ert\ and 
uncertaml) of emplojment rendered their conditions pccuharl} hard 
It IS a proof of the llritish instinct of fair plaj that the gnesances 
of these men attracted not onlj sympathy but even fmonctal support 
from the well todo, and, what was c\cn more remarkable, from fellow 
workers m Australia A committee presided o\cr bv Cardinal 
Manning succeeded in obtaining peace on terms that granted the 
substance of the men’s demands 

The TCMsal of trade, which started m the Jubilee scar, coincided 
with a great and enthusiastic rcvisal m Trades Union actiMties 
The Victor) of the Dockers not onlj put fresh heart into tlic w orkers, 
but greatly strengthened the hands of the New Unionists, who had 
been bitterl) opposed to the cautious tactics of the old leaders The 
New Unionism was b\ no means satisfied with a sectional and purelv 
industrial policy, it aspired to reinforce industrial by political and 
even international action The tendcnc) of the older leaders had been 
thankfully to accept such crumbs of legislation ns might fall from the 
Liberal table But to the ) ounger leaders the L’beral part) itself w as 
incurably capitalistic and the feeble compromise of the Liberal 
Newcastle programme the) rejected with contempt Labour must 
»have a part) and a policj of its own not bound to any abstract 
theory like that of Marx, but seeking e>cry opportunit) to promote 
the distinctive interests of the wage earning class and keeping 
closely m touch with the Trades Unions In 1802 such an organiza 
tion the Independent Labour Party, came into being, and in the 
election of 1895 it put up no less than 28 candidates But it had 
entered the field at on unfortunate time , the imperialist ardour 
Was at its height and esery one of the candidates was defeated It 
IS not till eleven years later that Labour became a political force 
to be reckoned with scriousl) 

All through these \ ears of obscurity and Conserv alive dominance 
the Labour partv was gathering strength for an advance that was 
^ner or later inev itable ith the vote in their hands, it was hardly 
credible that the manual workers would b4 forever content to have 
their policy dictated and their affairs managed by the members 
of another class They were being instantly urged to take their 
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destinies into their own hands, and though iheir instinct was to 
look with distrust on any violent breach with accepted tradition, 
one step w as bound tolead onto another The real struggle w ould come 
w hen the great parlj organoations, financed bj the capitalist class, 
pitted their utmost resources of wealth and propaganda against 
the crude power of the vole possessed b> the ssage comers 


4 

Tnc ntCOUR OF TIIC Gauc 

If there had been anything liLe a deliberate conspiracy on the 
part of the " haves *’ against the “ have nots as some democratic 
enthusiasts have alleged, every consideration of party tactic*, m 
the old sense, would have been subordinated to the necessity of 
combining, if only in secret, against the common enemy But 
imagination w-as not the strongest point of orthodox politicians, and 
th“ir actions are suHicicnt evidence tJiat, j/i so fnr as they thought 
of Labour ami its demands at all, it was in the light of a useful pawn 
in the old game of Conservative versus Liberal The I iberals them 
selves, espcetally after the retirement of Gladstone, saw that Uie 
old individualist Hodicahsm was now hopelessly behind the timm, 
ond that Social Reform, bv whichwas implied a cautious and unrevo 
lutionory extension of State activities to better the >ot of the worLrrs 
was tlic best card to play against imperialism, regardless of tlie fact 
that aljibour party, if it ever came intolwing, could always produce 
a higher card of the same suit, even if they did not trump it with 
Social Revolution And the Unionist*. largely under the infuenee 
of Clmmlicrlam. hod a social policy of their own, including the 
provision which they never succeeded in matcnalinng. of |»cndors 
for the aced noor 
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fee understood it, had now lost its pre war glamour and «as steadily 
declining m popularity. The Colonial Conference that met m 1002 
made it clear that the Dommions were not going to compromise 
their national independence by nn> ^ isibte tightening of the imperial 
connection , that bond must be unseen — not of the law but of the 
spint But this Chamberlain, with his ardour to put the Empire 
on a business footing, was ill fitted to understand 

On his return from South Afneo, where he had done splendid 
■work m forwarding the reconciliation between English and Dutch, 
he boldly launched out into the exposition of what he meant to be 
the crown of his policy. Admirer of Germany as he was, and deeply 
imbued with the conceptions of BeoIpoliJifc, it was almost mc\ liable 
that he should, sooner or later, challenge the Cobdenite dogma of 
Free Trade, which our ny als and Dominions had long since discarded, 
and which was a sursuy al of that pacific liberalism of is hich Chamber 
bun’s later career was the direct negation He had at first dreamed 
of an imperial ZoUy erein, of trade betw een England and the Dommions 
as free as that between England and Scotland But as early as 
the Diamond Jubilee Conference it had been borne on him that 
under no circumstances would the Dominions expose their growing 
manufactures to the unrestricted competition of the mother countrj’ 
Canada had, however, given the lead m conceding a preference to 
British products, and Chamberlain welcomed the idea of uniting 
the Empire, if not by Free Trade, at least by a system of mutual 
pttfcTenccs But as most of the important colonial and foreign 
products already entered our ports frw, the only waj to afford a 
jufdpro quo to the Dommions was to put a duty on foreign imports, 
and particularly on com and meat But, despite a shilUng duty on 
Com during the war, the y cry name of com law y\ as, after the “ hungry 
forties ”, as much a bugbear to the English ns the name of King to 
the Roman mind 

^^othmg daunted by the prejudice he ivas certain to arouse, 
Chamberlain flung himself mto the fray, and resigned his office in 
the mmistry in order to free his hands for his campaign of propaganda, 
m which preference quickly yielded place to a modified revival of 
protection To tax the foreigner and not to take his tariffs lymg down 
'''as a programme congenial to Jlr Chamberlain’s fighting instmets 
The Umonist party was hopelessly split , the Duke of Devonshire 
and his Free Tmde colleagues m the ministry also resigned, and only 
the rump of a Cabinet was left under the premiership of Lord 
Salisbury’s nephew, Mr Arthur Balfour, a master of debate and of 
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the minor tactics of party warfare, and a somewhat theistical sceptic, 
whose power of drawing fine metaphysical distinctions was better 
adapted to the lecture room than the public platform Mr Balfour 
showed a suicidal ingenuity m refusing to commit himself either to 
what Chamberlam understood by Tanlf Reform or to what the Free 
Traders among his followers understood by Free Trade Conscious 
of centrifugal forces in his own party, he evaded even debate in the 
House, and allowed the opposition to pass what resolutions thej 
liked Such finesse was interpreted by the electorate as a declaration 
of pohtical bankruptcy 

And bankrupt of a domestic policy the Unionists in fact were 
An Education Act was passed which, though it made a notable advance 
in unifying the old voluntary and board schools under the control 
of the County Councils, was scarcely regarded as educational at all 
by Press and public, who saw in it an excuse for reviving that ever 
lasting competition m envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness 
between the professed followers of Christ, which had proved the curse 
of OUT education for a century After the passing of this Act, a 
strange lethargy descended on the once powerful and confident 
Umomals They acted, or rather avoided action, as if they were 
conscious of having lost not only the confidence of the electorate 
but even confidence in themselves Their aspirations after Social 
Reform grew famt and cold, and, untaught by expenence and blind 
to the signs of the times, they committed the supreme blunder of 
mortally offendmg Labour 

This they did on the old question of picketmg during strikes 
the neglect of which by Gladstone had given Bisraeh a mnning 
advantage m 1874, and which his government had, as everybody 
believed, settled on a satisfactory basis once a-'d for all This, how 
ever, was reckoning without the power of English judges to refashion 
the law by interpreting it and — as every trades unionist would have 
said — without the natural bias of these prosperous old gentlemen 
m favour of their own cause Towards the end of the century, some 
disposition had been manifested to whittle down the privileges of 
the Unions, but not until the Taff Vale Decision, in 1902, was it 
established, to the consternation ol ttie workers, that Trades Unions 
were liable in damages for actions done fay their individual members 
in the furtherance of industrial disputes ^Miatever the rights and 
ivrongs may have been, the effect of this decision was nothing short 
of catastrophic, so much so that few employers had the hardihood 
to take advantage of it Every Union in the countrj saw its funds 
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threatened On the other hand, the decision was greeted with 
undisguised satisfaction bj the reactionaries wlio nos' dominated 
the \Jnionut caucus The Cabinet tncitl> endorsed the decision b> 
doing nothing, and organircd Labour had now got an electioneering 
cr> far more potent with the Rntish working man than anj amount 
of appeals to Socialist dottnnps and class hatred 

B> all the Ian s of part j n arfare, this unpopularity of the Unionist 
government sedulously fanned bj the Liberal Press and caucus, 
ought to have redounded to the advantage of the alternative part) 
This expectation was m a large measure fulfilled when, Mr Balfour’s 
finesse having failed to keep even his own supporters together, the 
discredited and disheartened Unionists came back from the country 
oarl) m IQOQ \ \th no more than a bcggorl) 157 members If no 
other consideration had weighed in the balance, the industrial districts 
of the Jsorlh were invnncibly biassed in favour of Free Trade, and 
had been moved only to opposition by Chamberlain’s proposals 
But there was also a general feeling throughout the country that things 
'^ere not well with the wagc*earner, already he was beginning to 
f«l the pinch of diminishing wage values, and not only the very 
'cal threat of his unions but the flood of opposition rhetoric about 
Chinese slavery and the government’s apparent indifference to social 
f®form made him demand, with increasing insistence a bold and 
instructive polic) of redress for his many grievances, some plan 
for at least mitigating the disparity of wealth and opportunity between 
Jnck and his master 


But however vehemently he might inveigh against the Con 
servative party, there was no more conservatively mmded person 
in England than the worker Now tliat he was thoroughly aroused, 
his first instinct was to turn to what had hitherto been the only 
alternative source of government the great Liberal party, which 
hud, ptneJavTOti feww. ?, tV/vasawd wC 

and reform and could even rise to such almost Marxian slogans as 
VVhy should wc be beggars with the ballot in our hands ? 
Accordingly the Liberals were relumed with a majority the like of 
which had not been seen smee the morrow of the First Reform 
Bill But this majority, huge as it was was not the most sensa 
tional feature of the election The continuous and often disheartening 
elforts of independent Labour were rewarded by the election of no 
less than 53 members pledged to ttsprmciples A new party had come 
into being definitely anti capitalist in its policy At present it could 
only serve as an auxiliary of the all powerful Liberals — but what if 
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Liberalism should fail to realize the expectations it had aroused ? 
Would the w orkers swing back to Tariff Reform ? That was the 
Unionist calculation Or might they not be inclined to give their 
own class an innings where the gentry had failed ? 

A ceaseless uork of preparation and propaganda had led up to 
this first appearance of organized Labour as a serious factor in the 
political situation Since the days of Morris, Labour questions 
had begun to attract more and more attention The great work of 
Charles Booth, himself a rich employer, on L\fe and Labour in London, 
had laid bare, street by street, the appalling squalor and destitution 
on which the fabric of Victorian prosperity was built The Fabian 
Society continued its work of detailed research , the influence of the 
\\ebbs was very potent in the newly formed London School o 
Economics Mr Shaw started a school of drama, largely under the 
influence of Ibsen, in ivhich social problems were boldly ventilated 
on the stage, and Mr H G Wells, a Fabian who eventually broke 
loose from the society, made sociological dialogue a leading featiue 
of his novels These gentlemen made their appeal primarily ^ ® 
bourgeoisie, but Robert Dtatchford, of the true spiritual lineage o 
Cobbett, spoke straight to the heart of the masses, pleading in good 
muscular English the cause of Britain for the British, and contrasting 
the Dismal England of capitalism with the Jlerry England she had 
been and might yet be made The social question was, in fact, 
everywhere bemg discussed , people were famihanzing themselves 
with the most advanced and even revolutionary proposals 

The triumph of the Liberals m 1005 was as deceptive as that 
of their rivals five years earlier They were, mdeed. prepared to 
go considerably further in the way of social reform than any previous 
government, and they even provided a pittance of 5s a week for such 
of the septuagenarian populace whose incomes did not excee 
£81 IOj and who were not in receipt of other than medical poor re le 
They passed a number of acts on such varied subjects as Labour 
Exchanges town planning, sweated industries an eight hou« day 
for miners, small holdings the protection of children, and the ee ing 
of necessitous school children Such measures fell far short o c 
expectations which the Liberals had aroused by their democratic 
professions, and there were not a few among the wage earners w o 
began to suspect the new Liberal was old Whig ivrit in red in 
These suspicions seemed to be confirmed by the conspicuous fai ure 
of the government to deal with the most important question of aU 
that of the reform of the Poor Law, and this in spite of the fact that 
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a Rojal Commission, after jears of patient inquin, produced m 
1009 a famous report v. Inch gn\ e the Socialist minoritj an opportunitj 
of formulating under the auspices of Mrs Sidncj Webb, a highlj 
bureaucratic programme sihich sins, in fact, the quintessence of 
Fabianism, and included proposals for dealing wth the able bodied 
unemplojed which seemed, to unfriendly critics, to smack too 
strongly of a modified sla\e system 

The Liberals were hardiv more consc.ous than their opponents 
of the extent to which the new conditions threatened to make the 
old party game a battle of frogs and mice, with Labour m the role 
of the owls That they meant to play the game w ith the utmost 
ngour was esidcnccd by the way in winch they continued to pack 
the House of Lords, even while they denounced it, with men 
distinguished for nothing except their riches, and by their cymico! 
procrastination m honouring their promise to purge the Hand of the 
Chinese The Unionist caucus was not a whit behindhand in factious 
ness, and it had a great if penlous advantage in the fact that the House 
of Lords was to all intents and purposes its mouthpiece True to 
tbe principles of UealpoUlik, its leaders, or bosses, decided to throw 
constitutional moderation to the winds, and use this adiantage for 
all It was worth The plan w os to let through oil measures of ostensible 
Social Reform, as well as that which reversed the Taff Vale judgment, 
and to throw out those which were either aimed at some distinctively 
• party advantage, or at placating one or other section of the govern 
ment’s supporters Accordingly a so called Education Bill, which 
^as the leading measure of the government’s first year of ofRce, 
and Was merely another move in the everlasting sectarian controversy, 
amended to death, and other bills, in spite of the immense 
majorities with vshich they passed the Commons, obtained short 
shrift in ‘ another place ” Two years later a grossly unpopular 
Licensing Bill was flung out by the Lords, and the government 
did not dare to appeal to the country The Unionists had so far 
played their dangerous game with masterly finesse 

But it was a game m which the country was ceasmg to take 
much interest Among working men there was little indignation 
lo be Worked up over the failure of their social superiors to cure 
them of their intemperate habits or even at the spectacle of some 
comfortably off Nonconformist havingtopart with a piece of furniture 
m default of paying his school rate The politicians were perpetually 
promising the worker a new heaven and a new earth as the price of 
his \Qte, but the goods never seemed to be delivered The new 
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Labour partj was quick to assimilate the atmosphere and traditions 
of the Ifouse, e\cn to the extent oftacitly acquiescing in the unwntten 
law which protected the shady side of caucus activities from investiga 
tion or discussion This alone siifTiced to cast an atmosphere of 
unreality over the proceedings of Parliament, more and more it 
began to be suspected that what got on to tlie hoardings or into the 
papers was mere camouflage, and that the real decisions were taken 
m secret where money talked with an all compelling persuasiveness 
And man> of the workers suspected that their lenders, once they 
had entered the portals of St Stephen’s, were not wholly unresponsiv e 
to these siren pleadings They even suspected them, m more than 
one industnal dispute, of aconcihatoriness thatamounted to treachery 
Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that the bolder 
spirits among the workers were influenced to a greater or less degree 
by the French ddetrme of syndicalism, which carried the class war 
to mare extreme }eiigths than bad been envisaged even by Marx 
This theory repudiated the Slate altogether, as representing the 
interests of consumers and os being incurablj biassed towards 
capitalism, and sought to concentrate all power m self governing 
associations of producers, exalting the Trades Unions into glorihed 
soviets The out and out syndicalists were prepared to stick at nothing 
in the attainment of their ends , sabotage, “ ca’canny,” and violence^ 
were regular parts of their programme Majority rule they repudiated 
— if a minority of workers could seize power by force and hold it by 
terror, so much the better Tliey were, m fact applying in an 
intensifled form to the industrial sphere those principles of militarism 
that were destined, ere long, to turn Europe into a shambles So 
extreme a doctrine was not likely to 6nti acceptance undilutetl, 
in this country , it rather acted as a spirit which embittered and 
intensified industnal disputes, made the men revolt from their 
leaders and repudiate official agreements, and inspired a great deal 
of extremist propaganda especially among the young and m the 
Celtic fringe A Bowdlenz^ and somewhat bourgeois rendering 
was the theory of national gilds, an arrangement by which power 
should be balanced between the producers, as organized m a few 
gigantic monopolies, and the State, as representing the consumers, 
the two to worry out their differences after some more or less 
ingenious plan This doctrine, another of the many that have sought 
social salvation not by a change of heart or mind, but by a change 
of machinery, bears about the same relation to Syndicalism as 
Fabianism to the teaching of Marx 
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The suspicions of the sjTKlicalist? and of tliat apostle in England 
of French anti Semitism, Mr llilairc Belloc, with regard to the 
corruption and fnlsitj of our political sjstcm, were at least under 
standable That the pressing of certain charges and the m\ estigation 
of certain actisities were sedulouslj bojeotted, that there was a good 
deal of collusion on the lines of ** >ou keep a blind e>c on dirt> 
work and I’ll keep one on sours ”, was past a doubt, and the extent 
to which the caucus sjstem luwl lowered our standards of political 
honour ssas rescaled m 1913, bj the notorious >fnrconi scandal, 
which, if it failed to reseat naked corruption at least suggested a 
lack of dchcacj and candour m high places which, if it would base 
been fatal to Aictonan, could prosidc no more than a piquant 
adsertisement to Georgian public men Indirectly, also, the same 
lesson vras taught bs a group of women ssho, sicarj of continual 
polite esasions of the now growing demand for a bi sexual franchise, 
resohed to get bs foul means what they could not obtain b> fair, 
and ads crtwing their contempt for man made law and male legis 
lators, began to browbeat the King’s ministers with physical argu 
ments to sehich they might presumably be more susceptible than those 
of justice and reason The fact that ministers did not feel a sufilcient 
force of public opinion behind them to defend effcctisely themselves 
or the law, by allowing that law to take its normal course against 
repcatedoutrages, is sufTicientlj indicative of the contempt ss ith which 
the ordinary citixen had come to regard his elected rulers 

But when Jlr Belloc went on to imply that party warfare had 
become a deliberately arranged sham fight, he was palpably oser 
shooting the mark Had tlie politicians been fully conscious of the 
menace created by the spread of socialistic doctrine, and secretly 
United in combating it, they would hardly have gone out of their 
Way to excite class antagonism to fever pitch The fact is that, 
since the Unionists had resolved to use the Second Chamber to. 
paralyse the Liberal Majority, both sides were playing the skm 
game against each other with an entire recklessness of consequences 
The Liberals had hitherto had all the worst of a game m which they 
had onK been able to chalk up “ No veto ” on the door of the Lords 
and tun away Now, however, they bethought them of a card in 
their hand that might yet prove a winner A conv ention, older than 
that which prevented the King from using his veto, had hitherto 
restrumecl the Lords from interfering with the financial proposals 
of the Commons as embodied in the Budget IVhat could be simpler 
than to comp*-! the Lords to swallow, under the guise of finance 
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what they would have rejected lu legislation, and thus give them 
their turn of public hurnihatjon ? The opportunity brought forth 
the man, in the shape of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Lloyd 
George, a Welsh solicitor with all the abounding vital energy and 
quickness of mind characlenstjc of the Celt, and the Celt’s charac 
teristic lack of gras ity, in the old Roman sense 

This Chancellor found himself, in 1D09, confronted with a heavy 
deficit caused "by the granting of Old Age Pensions and the expenses 
of strengthening the navy against Germany He met this by a senes 
of proposals palpably designed to exasperate his opponents as much 
ns possible The Unionist cause being notoriously bound up with 
those of the landed interest and the brewing trade, he introduced 
a harassing and ultimately unworkable system of land taxation, 
and what one of his colleagues described as “ swingeing duties ” 
on licences At the same time, he made mild but significant con 
cessions to the principle of Socialism hy the introduction of a super 
tax, by large increases m the form of capital levy knowm as the 
death duties, and by emphasizing the favour shown to earned, as 
against saved or inherited, wealth The Unionists might have been 
wary enough to see the trap, but with the recklessness so chaTactenstic 
of those feverish pre war years, tliey played straight into their 
opponents’ hands They furiously assailed the Budget, and Mr Lloyd 
George, addressing an East End audience and carried away by its 
enthusiasm, launched out — ^impromptu, if rumour speaks trul>, 
nd to the consternation of some of his colleagues on the platform— 
into a magnificent emotional piece of oratory, which was plainly 
a call to the poor to rise and mutiny against the existmg distribution 
of wealth Infuriated by these tactics, and perhaps egged on fay those 
Tariff Reformers who were by no means minded to see any practicable 
substitute for their own proposals, the Lords, in the autumn, flung 
the last shreds of discretion to the winds and took the revolutionary 
step of throwing out the Budget 

The horror and indignation with which the Liberals expected 
this step to be greeted, and which were tvpified by the sending up 
of rockets, were certainly not reflected in the electorate The 
confident trust of 1906 had long evaporated, and not even Mr Lloyd 
George’s phibppics could excite the man in the street to anything 
like enthusiasm for a continuance m office of his existmg rulers 
At the same time, the industrial North had not budged an inch 
from its determination to have no goverment which would tamper 
with Free Trade, and though there was no great disposition to 
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execrate the Lords for accepting a challenge so plainly offered, the 
prestige of their order had steadily declined since they had, for so 
ti\an> 5 ears, aUov.ed it, jthout protest, to be sv^amped and corrupted 
h> the direct and indirect purchase of ohat could only ironically 
be characterized as “ honours " As for the Labour part) , the 
experiment of trjing it in office was not only too sensational an 
innovation to capture the somewhat sluggish imagination of the 
Englishman, but so far that part) had not given evidence of possessing 
any distinclise policy, nor of constituting anything more formidable 
than the detached left wing of the Liberal caucus The results of 
the election reflected both the uncertainty of the electorate and its 
boredom with the whole ostensible business of party warfare The 
Unionists were returned with a triOing majoritj o\er the Liberals, 
the Labour party showed a slight diminution but substantially 
mamtained its astonishing gains of 1906 and — most important and 
ominous of all— the Irish Nationalists now, once again, held the 
balance between parties Thc% had their o^vn reasons for disliking 
the Budget, but they were prepared to sell their vote at a price, 
s price which, as it included not only Home Rule for themselves 
but the subjugation of the Protestant North East must, m all human 
probability, involie civil war But so embittered was the party 
controversy grown, and so complete!) had constitutional restraint 
been abandoned, that it was safe to calculate on the price being 
paid— or at least pledged 


5 

Dominion Natiomausm 

The tendency of mankind to coalesce into huge Empires or racial 
entitles dignified bj the prefix pan ” was by no means unchallenged 
in the earlj jears of the twentieth century The old sentiment of 
nationahtj was not only alive, but becoming increasingly active, 
and w as no respecter of Empires Poles and Finns, Serbs and Czechs, 
the unredeemed children of France and Ilal), ceased not to cherish 
aspirations that were, to the high imperialist v\ay of thinking, not 
only treasonable but half a century out of date And nowhere was 
this tendency more active than in that strange and heterogeneous 
union of peoples known as the Bntish Empire W hile Englishmen 
at home were being exhorted to think imperially, their fellow 
subjects overseas were thinking in a number of intense and jealous 
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patriotism's, nnd it rfmainrsl to lie wen svhether tJic Empire couh! 
acliics e llic miracle of foslcnnjj these patriotisms and blending them 
into one supreme and all inclmne lose, to designate winch the sronl 
impenahsin ss-ould be not onI> inadequate but misleading 

In the j ears preceding the ttreal nr, the self-eonseioiis indcpen 
dence of these daughter nations ssm liecommg cs cr more pronounced 
An) idea of inducing them to enter into a scheme of formal fcdcmtion 
syis obsiousK hopeless Eseii the hnnnlcss proposal of the Bntish 
Colonial Seerctflf) in 1{>05 that the Impenal Conference should 
rename itself the Ini]>ertat Council, and should appoint an ndvison 
commission to preserve continuity during the four scan*’ interval 
between its meetings, vras turned down b) Canada, who scented 
a possible rncroaebment on her sovereign rights tVhen, ot the 
Impenal Conference of I Oil, the Premier of New 2CeaIand formulated 
a definite project of im|>enn) fcdcmtion, its reception merel) showed 
how far was such a scheme from coming within the realm of pmclieal 
politics 

It was no wonder tliat under these circumstances foreign and 
even Bntish cnlics, vt1io« minds were Iwund b,v formal conceptions 
of sovereignt), should have derided the notion of so centrifugal 
an association ever being able to function in unison in such a crisis 
as that of a world war Sueh exponents of militansm os General 
^on Bcmhardi confidently anticipated tlmt so far from helping 
the Mother Countr), the Dominions would add to her difficulties 
m time of war b) becoming centres of rev olt And w hen it came to 
talh of Canada’s right of deciding for herself whether to join m a 
war declared b) the MoUicr Countr), there were not wanting 
Englishmen to point out that an imjxrrial bond, so conceived of, 
would not even have the value of an nlliancc between independent 
states Nor would it, had formal ties been the onlj ones that bound 

The situation was certainly not without its drawbacks The 
cloud of the German menace was beginning to darken the skj, 
and though all the Dominions were agreed as to the necessity of 
sharing the burden of imperial defence with the Jlother Countrv, 
their intense and jealous particularism made it extraordmanl) 
dr/iTcuft either to secure ffiat unity of organization anrf command su 
necessary in war, or to pilot an) scheme at all through the shoal* 
of party politics Wien the question of naval defence came up m 
the Canadian Lower House, the whole House rose to sing the 
National Anthem, and jet the differences between the Liberals 
who favoured a separate Dommton navy, and the Conservatives 
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who were for a contribution to the Imperial fleet, led to the whole 
scheme proposed bj the newly elected Conser\ati\e go\emmcnt 
bemg wrecked in the Senate 

Keverthelcss, and despite the anti imperial influences emanating 
from the presence of French reactionaries in Canada, Boer irrecon* 
cilables in South Africa, and Irish nationalists in Australia, at no 
time was the ia\ isible bond more firmlj drawn between the Mother 
Countrj and the Dominions Cnnadahad,b} rcjectingthecommercial 
adiances of the United States in 1911, gisen oserwhclming proof 
of her desire to remain withm the Empire in defiance of geographj ; 
a Labour goicmment in Australia was prompt to show that in 
lojaltj it meant to fall no whit behind its predecessors ; m the new* 
born Union of South Africa the great hearted Premier Botha, so 
tecenlls the doughtiest of our enemies, now hastened to approve our 
generositj b\ showing himself the staunchest of our fnends, as 
for New Zealand, her patriotism was the most ardent of all, and small 
as she was, she wa» the first m the gift of a Dreadnought to the 
Impenal nai*} How this unique and almost paradoxical lojolty 
would answer to the supreme test, was all too soon to be demonstrated 


9 

“ Ba>de Materasi " 

It was not onlj m the while Dominions that the consciousness 
of nationalit} was awake Tl^re were, b> the beginning of the 
twentieth century, unmistakable signs that India so long dnided 
against herself and passive in her subjection to alien rule, was astir 
with a new patriotism That this should baie been so, that India 
should at last claim the birthright of her ancient civilization and 
become proudly intolerant of any rule but her own, may prove to 
be the most splendid achievement of the British Raj To impose 
one’s sway maj be glorious, but to supersede the necessitj for that 
swaj has m it something that may not extravagantly be characterized 
os divine 

It was, howev er, only a few Englishmen who consciously pursued 
such an ideal Macaulaj , wnth his tVhig cult of liberty, had proclaimed 
it in memorable terms, and so long as the old Radical individualism 
remained a force in British politics, men were bound to arise to 
whom the liberties of Indians were no less sacred than those of 
Englishmen and m whose opinions representative institutions did 
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Englishmen and — what was csen more resented — Englishwomen, 
amenable to their jurisdiction The introduction of this measure 
was the signal for an unrestrained outburst of racial passion on the 
part of the Anglo Indian commumtj The Viceroj was vilified in 
the Press and insulted m the streets, the English volunteers were 
urged to resign in a body, and the opponents of the measure did 
not hesitate to express themselves m terms of open contempt and 
hostilitj for, Indians, who on the whole displayed restraint and 
dignity under provocation One somewhat unclassical patriot 
signing himself “ Bntannicus *’ was allowed to express himself 
repeatedly in the columns of the Calcutta Engltshnian in such terms 
as “ The onlj people who have any right to India arc the British 
Priv lieges the so called Indians have which w e do not begrudge 
them and for which they ought to be grateful instead of clamouring 
for more *’ ' That the Bill wos replaced by one maintaining its 
prmciples in a considerably modified form, is a fact of comparatively 
minor importance What did matter was that the Anglo Indian 
community had, m so conspicuous a manner, proclaimed its resolve 
to admit the people of the country to no sort of equality with its 
white rulers And the Queen Empress’s government had, at least 
ostensibly, given way to them Moreover, as Sit Valentine Chirol 
points out, the Anglo Indian hod taught the Indian the uses of 
agitation 

After Lord Ripon, at the end of 1884 , had resigned the vice 
royalty, Liberalism was m official India, as it was m England, a 
spent force But it had sowed a seed on Indian soil that was destined 
to bear fruit It had been the deliberate policy of Lord Ripon to 
strengthen his hands by encouraging those Indian reformers whose 
principles were similar to hts own, and there was still left in India 
a sptmUmg of old fashioned British Radicals whose initiative was 
invaluable m giving shape and direction to Indian aspirations after 
self fgn.emmfJiL It was. onn. of. man-, 4 JlAn. Hiunft., 'vhfi,, 

believmg that the salvation of India could only come from Indians 
themselves, played a leading part m the foundation of an annua! 
assembly of notables callmg itself the Indian National Congress 
and designed to unite reformers from all parts of the country and 
to enable Indian educated opinion to make its voice heard on India’s 
destinies At first the attitude of the Viceroy’s government, and 
of the Viceroy himself Lord Duffenn, was not only benevolent but 
encouraging, but when the first Congress began to adumbrate 
» The Lif% of the First ilarquie of Btpon by Lucien Wolf vol h p igg 
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Englishmei\ and— what was e\en, mote resented— 'Englishnomcn, 
amenaWe to their jurisdiction The witroductton of tins measure 
was the signa'l for an unreslTamed outburst of racial passion on the 
part of the Anglo Indian communilj The Viccroj was vilified m 
the Tress and insulted in the streets, the English Nolunleers were 
urged to resign in a body, and the opponents of the measure did 
not hesitate to express IhemscU es in terms of open contempt and 
hostilitj for, Indians, who on the whole displajed restraint and 
dignity under provocation One somewhat unclassical patriot 
signing himself " Bntannicus *’ was allowed to express himself 
repeatedly in the columns of the Calcutta Englishman m such terms 
as “ The onlj people who have an> nght to India arc the Bntish 
Pnv lieges the so called Indians have which we do not begrudge 
them and for which they ought to be grateful instead of clamouring 
for more”i That the Bill was replaced by one maintaining its 
pnnciples m a considerably modified form, is a fact of comparatively 
minor importance What did matter was that the Anglo Indian 
community had, in so conspicuous a manner, proclaimed its resolve 
to admit the people of the country to no sort of equality with its 
■ahite rulers And the Queen Empress’s government had at least 
ostensibly, given waj to them Moreover, as Sir Valentine Chirol 
points out, the Anglo Indian had taught the Indian the uses of 
agitation 


After Lord Ripon, at the end of 1884, had resigned the vice 
rojaltj, Liberabsm was in official India, as it was m England a 
spent force But it had sowed a seed on Indian soil that was destined 
to bear fruit It had been the deliberate policy of Lord Ripon to 
strengthen his hands by encouraging those Indian reformers whose 
principles were similar to his own, and there was stiU left m India 
a sprinkling of old fashioned Bntish Radicals whose initiative was 
invaluable m giving, shaiie and direction to Indian. 
self government It was one of these men, Allan Hume wh ^ 
believing that the salvation of India could only come from Ind 
themseUes, played a leading part m the foundation of an 
assembly of notables caUing itself the Indian National Co 
and designed to unite reformers from all parts of the count^^^^’ 
to enable Indian educated opinion to make its v oice hear,? « ? 
destinies At first the attitude of the Viceroy’s Ilia’s 

of the \iceioy himself Lord Duffenn, was not onlu 
encouraging, but when the first Congress beean to 
. Th. »/ .h, npo. by L„de„ ,v„„ 
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substituted for the Brahman, was constantlj employed bj the 
opponents of Irish self go^ emmcnt As a matter of fact, this pow er 
of reactionary Brahmanism had been enormously \scakened during 
the mneleenlh century , not only by the efforts of the enlightened 
reformers of whom Ram Jfohun Rai nas the pioneer, but by the 
wrrosfte influence of Western science and rationalism IMicn the 
Brahman was fam to a\ail himself of a third class carnage, packed 
like a sardine tin, it was hardly possible to stand on points of 
untouchabiiity Nor would it be by any means fair to lump all 
Brahmans together as reactionaries Many of them li\cd, in spint 
ss in letter, up to the high ideal of an intellectual aristocracy, and 
some of the boldest and most enlightened reformers were drawn from 
their ranks On the other hand, it k an easily demonstrable fallacy 
that the Indian patriotic movement was either exclusively or even 
wamly Brahman in its aims or leadership 

Had there been any real effort of the ruling race to understand 
Indian aspirations and to meet them half way, it is possible that the 
spiritual partnership dreamed of by Ram Mohun Rai ond^Keshob 
Chandra Sen might have become an accomplished fact But aloof* 
ness on one side was bound to produce on equal and opposite reaction 
on the other, and accordingly, m the last quarter of the century, 
■We find the spint of all comprehensive impartiality , embodied m 
the original Brahma Somaj, distinctly losing ground, and a tendency 
on the part of Hindus to exalt the principles of their own faith and 
civiliialion as definitely superior to nil others It was in 1875 that 
a new prophet, called Dyananda Saraswati, founded the Arya Somaj, 
'vhich eventually came to number a quarter of a million members, 
end whose pnncipal centres were the Punjab and the Bombay 
Presidency Dyananda has not inaptly been compared with Luther 
in his desire to sweep away the whole superstructure of Brahman 
over belief ”, and to rest on the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture 
in the shape of the Vedas So obnoxious did he become to the 
defenders of the old order, that he was constantly persecuted, and 
e'en the manner of his death is not above the suspicion of poison 
His ideal was a noble one, and resembled that of the Brahma Somaj 
in its desire to benefit all mankind, its foundation of the purest 
monotheism, and its guidmg principles of love and justice But 
It differed from Keshab’s society in its aggressive patriotic bias 
and its m\htant desire to proselj’tize from other faiths, particularly 
from Christianity It was his desire to raise up a vinle population 
for the Motherland that betrayed Dyananda into sanctioning the 
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practice of Niyoga, in other words of licensed concubinage, under 
certain circumstances 

It was m Bengal that there arose the spiritual re\n-a] connected 
with the name of Ramaktishna He was a Brahman of rustic origin 
and little book learning, but he combined a shrewd peasant wisdom 
with a saintly and wholly lo\able disposition, and he taught his 
disciples the essential sameness of all gods and rebgious beliefs 
“ Different creeds," he said, " are but different paths to attain 
God ” He pcrsonallj preferred to approach God in his native, 
Bengali waj, by the worship of Kali, the terrible goddess of 
destruction, whom his devotion transfigured into a sweet and tender 
mother, a Madonna His work was contmued bv his favourite 
disciple, the Swami Vivekananda, a less human and lovable 
personalitj , but perhaps the most remarkable intellect that modem 
India has produced With him, Ramakrishna’s genial tolerance 
was transformed into a proud and passionate assertion of the mission 
of Hindu faith and civ lUzation to conquer the world, not b> force, 
but m tjie might of the spmt ** Let foreigners come,” he cned, 
” and conquer the world with their armies, nev er mmd Up, India, 
and conquer the world with jour spmtuahtj ' Ave love must 
conquer hatred, hatred cannot conquer itself” It would no doubt 
have surprised Vivekananda had he knowm that he vros only echoing 
the cry of the old Puritan Diggers ”, on St George’s Hill, 

• To conquer them by love come in now J come in now * ’ 
Vivekananda, with hts profound philosophical insight, was 
able, to discern in just what, from the Hindu standpomt, ^^este^l 
civibzation had gone wrong and was driving headlong to ruin lo 
its mad strivmg for material accumulation, the perpetual outward 
turning of its mind’s ej c, it had cast swaj the better part and lost 
its own soul \ivekananda was an adept m the art of Yoga, the 
ancient mmd and soul training of the Hindus, and he held that to 
conquer one’s ovm spirit, debbcrotelj, scientifically, and to the point 
of absolute non attachment, was the only thing on earth worth 
stnv mg for No doubt he carried this cult of the inner man to as 
unqualified an extreme as m the t\cst matenalism had carried its 
own will to power over matter But at least the issue was fairlv 
joined between the West as the home of materialism and India 
as the fount of spintuabty And ^l^eknnanda was as vehement 
as Dyananda himself in his denunciation of the abuses oMIinduism 
and the rigours of caste exclusiveness Ife did not wish to abolish 
caste, but his teaching on the subject may be best expressed by the 
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transposition of a homely English proserb mto “Brahman is as 
Brahman does ” 

Despite his doctrine of non attachment, the marter passion 
of Vis ekananda’s soul was patriotism “He was bom,” sajs his 
English disciple, Sister Nisedita, “a loser, and the queen of his 
adoration was his Motherland” He was not without a certain 
admiration for the manliness that he perceived m Englishmen, 
but he believed English civilisation, such as it was, to be denved 
from Indian sources, and to be a very inferior product at that The 
subjection of his country to a foreign domination was, m his eyes — 
as IS quite evident when we read between the lines of his wntmgs— • 
a tragedy His object as regarded India, as he admitted m private, 
"as to make Hinduism aggressivd He had seen how 40 millions of 
Englishmen held down 000 millions of Indians because the Engnsh 
men were united and the Indians were not, and he pointed the moral 
that Indians must sink nil their differences and bring their ideas 
and wills into the same focus 

^Ve have selected the Ayra Somaj and the Ramaknshna Mission 
as the most powerful of the many new spiritual mfluences that 
were at work among educated Indians at this time, and were 
introducing a new element into the relations between the English 
bureaucracy and the people they governed But it was not only 
to the rehgious and philosophic sphere that the revival extended 
In both art and literature that peculiar quality of spirituality for 
which India had ever been distinguished was inspiring work which 
had nothing to fear by comparison with the most exacting European 
standards The Tagore family, now in the third generation of genius, 
produced the two great brothers Rabindranath, a poet whose fame 
became world wide, and Abanindranath, who bore a leading part in 
a revival of Indian painting which was fruitful almost m direct 
proportion to its contmuit> with Indian tradition 
In. w. IruA, •tA 'n. 'Ui Wa, *JfA 

was whether India could keep her identity unsubmerged by the 
encroaching flood of lYestern influence It would be of little use 
to attain political freedom at the price of spiritual death or slavery 
Before the awakening of Indian national feeling this had been a very 
real danger And a particular value attaches to the work of men like 
Mr E B Havell, who have revealed to Indians the glones of their 
own culture, and combated the all too prevalent idea that their 
only resource is to cut loose from their old moormgs and trim their 
sails to every Western breeze But the Indian artistic revival had 
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a hard battle to fight against the itch for the cheap products of 
Western commercial enterprise, as instanced b> the hideous daubs 
that, sold cscrywhere m the baraars, plajed ha\oc with the taste of 
the people, and the onicial obtuseness that nas instanced b> the 
refusal to entrust tlie building of the new capital, at Delhi, to those 
Indian architects who might even now rival the glories of the work 
their fathers did for the Moguls How closely connected is the 
revival of Indian art with the growth of Indian patriotism needs no 
demonstration 

The whole question of Indian Nationalist aspirations was one that 
bristled w ith difTicultics, and the average Anglo Indian could certainly 
raise a number of objections that were not to be despised In a 
country so vast, one that had never at any time before been united 
und^r one government, it is hard to admit the possibility of anything 
that could properly be called a general will of the nation There 
were not only the social barriers of caste, but the deep religious 
cleavage between Hindus and Maliommedons, who vrere for more 
often at each others’ throats than either of them were actively 
opposed to the English It was, m fact, the policy of the govern 
ment to divide and rule, relying particularly upon Mahommedon 
loyalty against Hindu unrest Dut the old conquerors of India 
had little real affection for their infidel supplanters, and there was 
the ominous precedent of the Mutiny to show that Hindu and Moslem 
were capable of fighting shoulder to shoulder against the Sahibs 
With her unavowed seizure of Egypt and her abandonment of 
Palmerston’s and Disraeb’s pro Turk pohey, England was making 
her^If far from popular m the world of Islam There was also 
the added complication of the nominally allied Indian Pnnees, 
whose realms could not be made the subject of democratic innova 
tions however desirable It was also the policy of those who 
advocated a benevolent English despotism to lay special stress on 
the interests of the illiterate though by no means uncultured majority 
of peasants who, it was maintained would be the first victims of 
emancipated Brahmanism And perhaps deeper than all though 
only spoken of m the privacy of club or bungalow, was the con 
viction that what had happened m the Mutiny — and the Mutiny 
meant Cawnpore — might happen again to the English women 
and children isolated in the cantonments if there were the 
slightest relaxation of our vigilance or slackemng of the reins 
of power 

The bureaucracy attained its zenith under the Viceroyalty of 
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Lord Curzon, >\ho vas sent out bj Lord Silisburj's go\cmment 
at the end of 1898, and >%as the first of tlie CrowTi’s rcprcsentatn cs 
to mal the stature of old John Company’s greatest Go\emors 
Cjcneral, of a Hastings, a \\clleslej, a Dalhousie lie uns the third 
of that proconsular tno A^ho represent the imperialist spirit of the 
nineties at its brightest and most successful, and his work in India 
IS Morthj to bear comparison xiith that of Cromer in Egjpt and 
Milner m South Afnca A finished scholar and a traveller who 
knew the East as few Europeans had the chance to know it, he entered 
on his office with a profound sense of its dignitj and opportunities, 
and a determination, as he himself expressed it, to lov e righteousness 
and hate miquitj His administration was not only marked bj that 
uncompromising efficiency at which the best imperialists never 
ceased to aim, but also bv a real endeavour to deal with the Indians 
in something of the spirit that had animated the most beneficent 
despots of their own race He made a fine and even impassioned 
plea for preserving the continuity of Indian art , he did magnificent 
service m rescuing from ^\cstcm Vandalism and repairing such 
monuments of the past as the Fort at Delhi and the tomb of Akbar 
oear Agra, so determined was he to maintain justice between 
Indian and Englishman that, m the true Oriental spirit, he insisted 
on cases of assaults b> white officers on Indians being reported to 
him personallv 

One trait Lord Curzon lacked, which on impenalist of his school 
could hardly have been expected to possess 'While he loved 
righteousness and acliie-\ed efficiency, he had not the least belief m 
the magic of freedom , he desired to rule m the spirit of one of 
Catlj le s hero kings not to prepare and encourage the people to 
seek their own sahation The rising tide of Indian patriotism he 
simply gnored, and hence it is not surpnsmg that m his zeal for 
bureaucmtic reform he should have contrived to wound such hyper 
sensitue susceptibilities as those of the nationalists, particularly 
m Bengal A reform of the uni\ersities designed to put an end to 
the scandal of degrees being granted for a cram fed smattering of 
knowledge, was suspected of being a conspiracj to nip in the bud 
the growth of an educated class The feeling aroused o\er thiswas 
howeser, mild m companson with the storm of Hindu indignation 
excited oscr the separation from Bengal by admmistrative decree 
of the Eastern or predominantly Maliommedan portion of that 
unwieldy and by no means homogeneous province In theorv 
this arrangement had much to be said for it, but the time and man^r 
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of its accomplishment gave it the effect of a spark m the poivder 
magazine of Indian nationaltsm 

A revolutionary movement, very different from the friendly 
Liberalism of the first Congresses, had, in fact, been astir for sorqe 
years before Lord Curzon's viceroyalty The first centre of this 
had been, as might have expected, in the country of those 
Mahrattas who had, in the seventeenth century, effected so notable 
a revival of Hindu power against the Moslem, and m the eighteenth 
had made an almost successful bid for the Empire of India The 
memory of the hero Sivaji ivas re\'ived, and significant stress was 
laid on Sivaji’s unscrupulous but selfless methods of ridding the 
country of the hated foreigner An able but reactionary Brahman 
called Tilak helped to foster a patriotism that had much m common 
with the Bismarekian realism of the West A propaganda of hate 
led inevitably to murder The plague broke out in Poona, the 
Mahratta capital, and the authorities, who had not yet come to 
understand the connection between the plague and the rat flea, 
adopted a senes of preventative measures that were not onij futile 
medically, but involved what to a Hindu constituted outrageous 
interference with his family life On the very day of the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations, a couple of Brahmans, who had some time 
previously tarred a statue of the Queen, shot dead the police officer 
whose duty it was to enforce these measures, together %vith a colleague. 
The government displayed no lack of firmness m dealing with the 
situation, but this murder was only the first of a series committed, 
usually, by young enthusiasts fired by a propaganda ceaselessly 
conducted both m India and by Indians in Europe, basing for 
its object the dehverance of their country from the alleged tjTanny 
of Its rulers 

The other great centre of revolutionary nationalism was Bengal 
The Bengali is less warlike, less a man of action than the Maliratta, 
hut he is possessed of a >ivid imagination and impulsive emotions 
It w os from Bengal that Ramakrishns, Viv ekananda, and the Tagores 
sprang, and its patriotism centred not so much round the idea of 
a human hero as in the mystical cult of Kali, goddess of destruction, 
but also the gracious and benignant mother who merges imperceptibl j 
into the idea of the hlotherlanil, India, and who claims the worship 
and self immolation of all her sons This idea inspired the famous 
hymn “Bartde MaUram'’ or “Had to the Jfother”, which had 
ongmall} been part of a patriotic nos el 
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• My motherland I *ing , Thou art m> head, 

TItou art my heart . . 

Before thj feet I hovr t ' 

The partition of the pro\mce, whate\ermaj hate been the arguments 
for or against it, was exactly calculated to inflame the quick, 
emotional temperament of the Bengali, and jast at this time, m 
190t-5, a fresh hope i\as added to his enthusiasm by an eient that 
profoundly affected the >ihole of the East, the overthrow of the most 
gigantic of European poi\crs by the arms of Japan The news 
spread rapidly from baxaar to bazaar, from village to village, that 
theiihite man was not in\ineible, that what Japan had done to day 
Lord Curzon’s Mceroyalt>, which in 1905 came to an abrupt 
end owing to a clash of wills with an c\en stronger man than himself, 
the Commander m Chief, Lord Kitchener, closed with the gloomiest 
forebodings The re\olutionary clement among the nationalist 
forces was rapidly gaming ground, and was leavening the Congress, 
until, in 1907, the antagonism between the two factions culminated 
in an undigniHed row, which led to the secession of the extremists 
and the break up of that year’s Congress Meanwhile a movement 
bad been started to fight the economic dominance of Great Britain 
by an organized bo) cott of British goods and a resolution to use none 
but Indian products This too often took the form, not of a revival, 
under scientific auspices, of the indigenous arts and crafts, but of an 
attempt to set up the factory system, after the most approved 
^\estern models, on Indian soil, and to foster the cheap mass pro 
duction of shoddv by Indians instead of Europeans 

Such was the state of things when the imperialist government 
collapsed, and a Liberal ministry at last stepped into its place 
The hopes of all moderate reformers ran high when it became known 
that John Morley, an uncompromising Radical and consistent 
champion of freedom, had accepted the Secretaryship of State for 
India Morley’s genuine desire was to conciliate Indian sentiment 
by a liberal grant of reform, but he was handicapped by his ignorance 
of India, and his temperamental disability to appreciate a national 
spirit so far removed from his own somewhat colourless rationalism 
This betrayed him into the senous blunder of applymg to Indians 
what thej held to be the offensively discourteous term “ native " 
Like some other Radicals he proved, when in power, to be an 
admmistratn e autocrat , he was determined at all costs to maintain 
unimpaired the strength of the paramount power and the supremacy 
of the Bntibh Parliament , he was convinced of the unfitness of 
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Indians for I’nrlmmcntnr} poscnimrnt, nnd «ould sooner Jm%c 
resigned tlmn lntro<!ucetl nnj reforms calculated to lead up to it 
Unfortimatel) ediientc<} Imlinns themselves, even the moderates, 
mmevl at nollunp less, nnd did not admit the notion that jnsfitutions 
that had succeeded so well In 4 nghnd were “ a kind of thing that 
don’t agree with "--Orientals 

Within these limitations, the reforms inlrodticcd, after three 
> cars’ consulemtmn, b\ the Secrelarj of State, supported by the 
Viceroj, l.ord Minlo, npresented a distinct advance, and one that 
Was received with gratitude by no less a patriot tlmn ^fr Gokliafe, 
the leader of the moilejnte part> in the Congress nnd founder of a 
hrolhcrhood, the Servants of India, pledged to lives of povertj nnd 
service to the Motherland, Init loyal to the Hritish connection The 
effect of the rcfomis was, hneflj, to allow nsmnll minority of Indians 
to be noininalcvl to the exeevitive, to enlarge the Provincial Legis 
Intive Councils, to make n somewhat complicated nnd indirect 
application of the elective principle, and to transform these bodies 
into fairly effective debating societies This was all very well ns on 
instalment, hut it is strange that a statesman so e'cpcricnecd ns 
Motley should not have pcreeiveil that it could only have had the 
effect of vThetting the appetite of Indians for genuine Parlmmentary 
institutions An executive owning no responsibility to the legis 
lature, nnd a legislature with no power except that of criticism, 
could hardly be regarded os a final solution of the Constitutional 
problem by Indians brought up in the traditions of British Liberalism 

Nevertheless, the reforms worked quite well to start with Lord 
Morlcy, to give him the title he had most unwillingly consented to 
assume, had placed his trust in the spirit if not m the form of British 
Institutions, and it was by virtue of that spirit that the Councils 
were permitted to exercise a power, lo practice, which the letter of 
the law by no means confeixcd on them Lord Hardmge who 
succeeded Lord hlinto in the Viccroyalty, was a sincere and trusting 
friend of th'* people over whom he ruled In 1911 the new King, 
George V, and Ijis Consort, performed an act of great physical and 
moral courage m coming out in person to see and be seen by their 
Indian subjects Loyalty, despite the unrest, at once flamed up 
to an extraordinary pitch , the partition of Bengal, which Lord 
Morley had coldly charactenzed as irrevocable, was reversed not 
without considerable Mahommedan heartburnings, and by a stroke 
of real imaginative genius, India was given lier ancient capital of 
Delhi instead of the mushroom commercial centre of Calcutta The 

( 
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C4Enpa.gn of hate and murder ^\as pmdualK gotjnhand b\ the police, 
the seasons were fasourtiblc, and India, just before the storm t!iat 
^as to break o\ cr her, w ith the te^l of the orld, seemed prosperous 
and rtasonabU contented Appearance was no doubt dcceptne 
Nitrations were astir that the reforms could stimuhte but could 
not SAtisf\ , and a democratic patriotism was leas ening the etlueated 
classes and from thence spreading to the moss of tlie population 
The Citadel of burcauemev stood fast — it was, in fact, a gricsnnce 
that the hmher posts m the ci\ il and mililarj scrsice were practicnlls 
dosed to Indians— but its foundations were underminetl 

Meanwhile the sera freedom acconlcil to the different parts of 
the Empire had prosuled another bitter gricsance for Indians, 
one with which it was pcculisrls hard for the central gosemment 
h) deal It was the practicalK msanable i>ohc> of Britons oserscas 
to rcsene the lands the> occupied ns much ns possible for the white 
^n The Indian, who w as in\ ited to be lo> al to the Empire, found 
himself not onl> considered unfit to go\cm his own land, but ngidl) 
deluded from other parts of the King’s Dominions Wien Ranjit* 
one of the proudest Indian Princes and most popular men m 
the Empire, went out with an England team to Australia, it was 
onl\ after some time and considerable difTicultj that lie was allowed 
to pass the gangwas shorewards so rigid was the cvclusion of the 
hroiTii man from “ God’s own countrs ” But matters were worse 
ua South Africa, where the Indian not excluded, but nllowC-d 
m under the most humiliating and repressue conditions To th» 
heads of the South African Union, e>cn othenvisc liberal minded 
Boers like Generals Botha and Smuts, the Indian was on a le>el with 
Ihe Kaffir and to be treated accordingh And Indians could not 
but note that whereas England bad been rcadj to go to war rather 
than see the white Uitlandcrs treated ns helots, she did not lift a 
^ger to end this much worse hclotagc of the King’s owm subjects 
the King’s dominions But Lord Hardinge, at least, threw 
official discretion to the winds b> protesting vigorouslj , as ruler of 
India, against the wrongs suffered b> Indians overseas 

The importance of this Indian question in South Africa is to be 
rtekoned, not so much on its own merits, as b\ the fact that it brought 
to the front one w ho, w hatci er ma\ be said for or against his methods, 
IS ccrtamlj among the most remarkable figures that India has e\er 
produced This was a Gujerati lawjer of the Bania, or trading 
caste, named Alohandas Karamchand Gandhi a man who was 
even bj the admission of his opponents, disinterested to the 
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^Kitrael theor\, but fls one profoundly mo^cd bj tlic spec ac 
mlolcrnWc wrong »n<l clctcrniintil to nght it or pcrisli m the n ernp 
"."cnt out to Notol WOO onil for the next J >“« 
he not cngagctl m n secramgl> hopeless enmpnign on •'*“ [ 
fcllon countrj men, in the prosecution of uhieh he threw up 

’’"'it'wM onTi'pnilually that Mr Cnndhi esolseil whnt 

„l,,losonhl —for as n tinnier he was ciirioiisl) s ngue oral nes er 1) 
™ns3-than a mode of action This, which was in d.r^ 
continuity with the purest stream of Indian thought, from art^ 
Buddha to Visekananda was the exact negation »' ‘'’"P 
egoistic realism that was at the close of the nineteenth 
rK)A>€rful mthe ^\cst. and, mcidcntallv, of the wolutionarj u 
fa\ cured by Bengab and ^lahratln extremists Mr Gandhi belie 
like Vivekananda, that it was the mission of India to 
world by her spirituality To answer hatred with hatred and « 
with force was worse than useless According!) he met 
on the part of Christ’s professed worshippers b> the i 

that the early Christians had pursued m the dajs of ^cro 
D oeletian To oppressn e laxrs, to unjust impositions, he ana 
foflowers meekly refused to conform Thej courted 

they gloried m the mart>T*s crosvn Only when real suffenng 
be caused to their persecutors by a continuance of this heroic pas*’' ^ 
did Mr Gandhi, eicn when on the eve of Mctorj, order 
suspended Meanwhile, when opportiihity offered of ser\ ice “ 
white fellow citizens, it was faithfulh and lojall> jjj, 

Mr Gandhi organized an Induin ambulance corps in the South A 
War, and again during a Zulu rising in Natal, and performed * 
that was gratefully acknowledged But these were only inl^ “ 
in the extraordinary contest between force and non 
not the least of svhose effects was a union between Hindu* 
JIahommedans in South Africa that might-conceuably 
for one in India ^ 

In 1914 Mr Gandhi’s principles were still not full) f^*'**^^ 
and he had no idea at the time of breaking loose from the h 
or of refusing to co operate with the government But the . 
far sighted among his countrymen were alreadj beginning ® 
that in him India had found the patriotic leader for whom 
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so long been waiting, not, perhaps, a thinker worthj to be classed 
with Vivckananda, or a politician as astute as Gokhale and Naoroji, 
but a pcTsonahtj of compelling force and a patriot capable of carrj mg 
Indian spintuahtj to \^ctor\ against INestem force and matenalism, 
not by l^mbs and bullets, but by the sword of the spirit But if 
the full scope of Mr Gandhi’s faith was as yet unrealized, neither 
yet were its weaknesses apparent, the confusion of thought that 
ne%er seemed quite able to define its own ends, the grotesque 
provincialism, and the readmess to work hand m glove with the 
exponents of that v er> v’lolence and unscrupulousness against which 
Sir Gandhi set his own face For, as with so many other compellmg 
personalities, the Mahatma’s intellect was too plainly the slave of 
his will 


7 

Tire Awabxstsc of Egypt 

As in India so m Egypt, the early years of the century saw an 
awakening of a nationalist spirit under British rule The work of Lord 
Cromer had no doubt been a nuracle of admmistralive talent m face 
of the most difficult circumstances, but any hope of permanently 
rcconcilmg the Egyptians to British rule was too plainly a mirage 
They took what we had to offer them, but the pnly effect of the 
benefits we conferred was to stimulate their desire for independence 
Patriotism had been astir before the occupation, and had not been 
crushed with Arabi Jloreover, patriotism m Egypt was mtunately 
connected with devotion to Islam, and the ilahominedan world 
was beginning to seethe with unrest In the decade before the 
Great I\ar, a senes of crushing blows feU upon Islam There was 
the absorption of Sloroeco by FTance, the rape of Tnpoli by Italy, 
the Russian penetration of Northern Persia, and the overthrow 
of Turkey bj the Balkan League And yet while the arms of Islam 
Were everywhere defeated, its spirit was merely mflamed by adversity 
and its mvisible empire was actively enlarging its boundaries 

The end of Lord Cromer’s long period of office was clouded 
by an incident that revealed, in a flash, how little chance there was 
of real sympathy between rulers and ruled m Egypt A party of 
English officers provoked a not in the village of Denshawai bj 
shooting some pigeons belonging to the villagers, and one of them 
succumbed to the beat on the way to fetch help for the rest The 
punishment meted out for this regrettable but not wholly 
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unintcllijiiblc oiilrnRc 'mw of ft bnrbftfjc and tficitrioal seventy, 
Avliich inspired esen more linirctl tiinn terror in tlie breasts of the 
hgjptmn pco-santr) lint the new Liberal Porcipi Secretary, 
Sir Edward Gre>, was firm m his supjiort of the men on the spot, 
and thougli a certain amount of indignation s^as aroused csen in 
I’lipland, the npprosal of the nsemge elector was fairl) well expressed 
b> Punch's cartoon, “ The Grey Knight rides on ’’ 

Lord Cromer was succeeded m lOOT, by the Liberal Gosemment s 
nominee, Sir I Idon Gorst, who wore himself into the grasc in an 
unasailing effort to reconcile the maintenance of British rule siith 
sjmpntlij for Fgjptian aspirations Hut Kg>pt had set him the 
time honoured task of making bricks without straw The people 
had ne\cr wanted us and did not want us now The English 
burcauernej was steadil) losing touch with them, tending to isolate 
itself in the same sort of fnsolous and sport loving society as alrcad) 
existed m the Indian cantonments The cduealcd Egyptians found 
themselves more and more coldly received in this socictj, and the 
gulf between the two communities widened instead of narrowing 
Meanwhile, m what much more neorl> corresponded to Farlia 
ment in Egjpt than any similar bod) in India, the demand for 
mdei>cndcncc and an end of the British occupation became vocal 
The Khedive Abbas, a thorough Turk m sentiment, was an 
irreconcilable and cunning enem> of the British and liis formidable 
influence was used for no otlicr end than to moke trouble between 
us and his people The years of friction and intrigue between the 
retirement of Lord Cromer and the \tar ore ennobled by none of 
those creative ideas and outstanding personalities (if we except that 
of Lord Kitchener) that lend such a fascination to the stor) of modem 

India Little positive fault can be found v'lth our rulers Sir Eldon 

Gorst did his best to conciliate Egyptian feeling, particularly by a 
large concession of local self government But his efforts were m 
vam, and before he retired he was forced to admit the impossibility 
of the task which he had been set 

His successor, Lord Kitchener, dealt with the problem as a 
plain and competent soldier, fired by a genuine love of Egyptians, 
and particularly of the peasantry, for whose interests and protection 
he was solicitous to provide But though he could do much towar s 
developmg the resources of the country, he could do nothing to chec 
the nse of an aggressive patriotism of Egypt for the Egyptians 
and at every turn he found himself thwarted by the Khedive 
spirit of anarchical unrest was abroad In 1910 a Christian Prime 
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Minister, Boutros Pasha, had been assassinated, and plots nftemards 
came to light to do the same to Lord Kitchener and c\ en the Khediv e 
A political Press, of almost unhclic\ablc scumlit}, lielped to diffuse 
an atmosphere of hatred and detraction Tlie most compelling 
pcrsonnlit> m Fg>ptian politics, Zaghtul Pasha, was con\ertcd from 
a potential friend to an activ e enemy of the occupation So far, at 
anj rate, there seemed no prospect of our being dislodged by force, 
but our position m Egjpt had rather too much resemblance to that 
of a man n ho tries to master a u asp*s nest bj sitting dow n on the hole 


8 

GATiiEaiso Clouds 

Even before the close of the nineteenth eentury, it was be^’orning 
apparent to those who had ejes to see, that the final catastrophe 
could not he long delayed of the world tragedy whose fourth act had 
opened with the Peace of Frankfurt m 1871 This act, whose 
dominant note is one of materialistic realism, and whose setting is 
the Armed Peace is dn ided m the middle by the fall, in 1800, of the 
master realist, Bismarck 

There were three wajs in which Germany could have dealt 
■wnth the French menace and Bismarck had failed in tw o of them 
He had failed to crush France , he had failed to conciliate her by 
casting a benev olent eye on her African expansion, and had m fact, 
helped to provide her with the reinforcement of a black army But 
while he held power he could at least keep her isolated This last 
safeguard the young Emperor and his advisers had wantonly thrown 
away "WTiat call had they to play for safety ’ Germany, secure 
in her ow n strength secure m her headship of the Triple Alliance, 
had only to think of securing a power commensurate with the 
superiority of Teutonic culture, science, moral earnestness to those 
of lesser breeds without her particular law She was, emphatically, 
a power’ on the make, not as Bismarck had modestly envisaged 
her, a ‘ saturated power 

In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes 

"V outh on the prow and Pleasure at the helm , 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwinds sway 

That hush d in grim repose expects his even ng prey 

But the prime cause of the catastrophe, that which rendered it 
inev itable must be sought for deeper than m the insufficiency of 
Germanj ’s rulers To isolate a foe by diplomatic finesse is at best 
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a temporary expedient The forces that were driving Western 
civilization to the abyss were hidden even from a Bismarck The 
gradual transvaluation of values that had begun at the Renaissance, 
the mad pursuit of power over the outer world to the neglect of the 
inner man, the consequent inability of man to meet the challenge 
of a man changed environment, were now turning the very resources 
of science into the means of suicide In default of any collective 
attempt of the human race to take charge of its own destmies, was 
witnessed an anarchy of individual and national egotisms Religion 
was rapidly losing what little power it still possessed, and even the 
V eneer of romantic sentiment had gone out of fashion among educated 
people Untramed minds and characters stunted in egotism cannot 
be saved against the consequences of their defects even by the 
subtlest diplomacy 

It was Germany that was setting the pace to the rest of Europe, 
not only on account of the uncompromising thoroughness of her 
realism, but because she was able to back it with greater resources 
of science and organization than her neighbours It was the con 
sciousness of her supenonty to a Russia known to be half cmlized 
and a France believed to be decadent that made Germany underrate 
the menace to herself of the Dual Alliance And no doubt her 
diplomatists were justified m believing that so long as these two 
stood alone against the Triplice, they were powerless Even 
Bismarck did not anticipate the coming of the general war during 
his own lifetime But how long could Germany count on so artificial 
a combination as the Triple Alliance ? Austria, so long as she held 
together under the Hapsburg, was no doubt safe enough, but Italy , 
a Latin power, had stronger afUnities with the Gaul than with the 
Teuton, and her pique about French sharp practice in Tunis would 
wait longer than her hatred of the Austrian, who had not even yet 
relaxed his clutch on Italian inhabited soil Besides, Italy, with 
her exposed seaboard and lack of coal, would hardly, under any 
circumstances court the hostdity of England and if England were 
once to throw her weight into the scales against Germany what 
then ? * 

To men capable of forming a dispassionate judgment of the 
European situation, it should have been obvious that once France 
and Russia had drawn together against the Triplice, the vital thing 
for either side was to secure the support of England Bismarc 
had no love for the English, but he had never been so foolish as to 
provoke their serious hostility Indeed there was, for at least a 
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generation after the Franco-German war a tendenej m England to 
regard the Germans as our friends, and e\cn ns possible allies against 
French and Russian hostililj. Tliere v.as c\cn a fashion for 
cmphasiting the Teutonic element m our ver> moced descent, an 
emotional bias ^\hich, more than evidence and probabilities, nas 
responsible for the theorj, fa\ourcd bj historians like Freeman and 
Green that the Anglo Saxons had actually exterminated the 
British population m the lands lhe> conquered There was also 
a hterarj mo\ ement for purging the language of its Latin accretions, 
for calUng omnibuses “ folk w ains **, and so forth In Low Cliurch 
circles, voices were heard solemnly acclaiming the Mctones of 
Protestant Germany o\er Catholic France and Austria ns the fulfil- 
ment of prophec) . and the end of the Time, Times, and Half a Time 
of the power of His Holiness the Beast m Rc\ elation 

More important than these straws m the wind was the defimte 
orientation of our policy in fa\our of Germany Lord Salisbury, 
who combined the ofTice of Premier with that of Foreign Secretary, 
brought, somewhat incongruously, to the game of JtealpoUlik, the 
spirit 6t a great English gentleman Cautious and profoundly 
cynical, he aimed at keeping Bntain out of entangling alliances, 
and at the same time pushing her interests wherever the opportunity 
presented itself His attitude was one of friendly sympathy with 
German), and distrust of France In 1887 it seemed as if a new 
Franco German W&x was on the point of breaking out, owmg to the 
frothy heroics of the popular idol of the moment. General Boulanger 
There is reason to beheve that m the event of a rupture, Salisbury 
would has e done nothing to stop a German invasion of France by way 
of neutral Belgium Mr Stead the imperialist editor of The Pall 
Mall Gazette, went to the trouble of explaining that the afterwards 
famous " scrap of paper ’ bound us to no military action, and The 
Momtng Post said that we must protest and nothing more * The 
cloud passed away and long before the % lolation of Belgian neutrality 
had become an accomplished fact, our Press and statesmen had found 
reason for a somewhat greater insistency of conscience 

There is no doubt that at this tune a little tactful persuasion 
might have drawm England from her isolation mto the orbit of the 
Triple Alliance But England wanted to be sure that her adhesion 
would be a guarantee for the peace of Europe and not the signal for 
Germany to settle accounts once and for all vnth France Above 
all English statesmen, and Lord Sabsbury in particular, were by no 
» History of Modem Europe by C P Gooch pp 184-5 
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means to be hustled or dn\en into a hard bargain Unfortunatelj 
the new ruler of Germany %vas whollj incapable of appreciating this 
trait in the English character Though half English bv birth he had, 
even as early as 1884, -nritten to the Tsar Alexander III in the most 
venomous terms of England, and tried to make all the mischief he 
could between her and Russia Perhaps, however, it would be rash to 
attribute to so neurotic a mind any steady sentiments of love or 
hatred, and it is certain that for the first six years of his reign the 
Kaiser succeeded in maintaining the happiest relations w ith England 
But m 1894, Capnvi, who succeeded Bismarck as Chancellor, and 
w as a cool headed, peace lov ing statesman, w as sacrificed to interested 
Junker hostility on account of his efforts to conciliate Russia bj 
fiscal reciprocity The Kaiser now had begun to feel liis feet 
sufiiciently to make his own w ill, or perhaps it w ould be more accurate 
to say his impulses supreme in matters of foreign policy 

Jt was in the same year that Tsar Alexander III, a strong and 
bigoted reactionary, was succeeded by the cold blooded and feeble 
minded Nicholas II With the two mightiest Empires on the 
Continent at the mercy of these amateurs, the last and most fatal 
phase of Iteatpohu! , wlicn unscrupulousncss was no longer restrained 
by commonsense had set m 

The Kaiser had enough shrewdness to see the adv nntage of keeping 
on good terms witlu England, but he thought tint by taking a 
sufficiently strong Ime he could coerce her into an allnnce which would 
bind her to a war with France England, he said fo Colonel Swamc 
in 1895, must choose definitely for the Triple Alliance or against it 
But already he liad, by his overbeonng tactlessness not Only 
alicnatid his uncle the Pnnee of Wales but succeeded in fnllmg foul 
of Lord Salisbury At the end of the year he undid all his previous 
work of coni.ih'ition and insulted British feelings in a wav that 
was never vyholly forgiven him. hy his tr'lcgnnn to Knigcr We 
next find him toy mg with the rdea of an anti 1 nglish coahlion with 
France and Russia less apparently with the idea of rcidizing it than 
of frightening Fngland into joining the Tnplc \llnnce 

Tlic depth to which Furopeon civihzatiun was cnpnl le of sinking 
was novs to be rcvcnled in the revival of the Nnr Ijistrrn ijiicstion 
caused by the wholesale inivsaeres of Chnstim Anurnnnv per 
I>ctrated under the auspices of Sultan Ahslul lintiiid nicse ilev lines 
VTcnt on srjth |>effect mipunity, lieeaiise the Powers Ix-nt on tleir 
own sonlid interests stood bv without lifting a finger Onlv in 
hngltnd vsas there any real dispoutioti to intervene, and (»Udvtoi e. 
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a sunn or of the old Romanlic Liberalism, emerged from his retire 
ment, despite Ins 87 jenrs, to hurl his last Philippic at the “ Great 
Assassin” Salisburj, uho confessed that s\e had put our monej 
on the uTong liorse in backing Turkey, did uhat he could to bring 
pressure to bear on the Porte, but the result of his efforts uas merely 
to forfeit our influence at Constantinople uithoiit bcncriting the 
Armenians Russia, si ho had flown to the aid of the Cliristian 
Bulgarians twenty years before, showed how utterly lost were her 
rulers to any such unpractical idealism, by not only refusing any sort 
of aid, but by throwing all her weight into the scale to keep the ring 
clear for the butchers Her mild Tsar confessed himself tired of the 
Armenian question And it has since transpired that the Tsar and 
his adMsers were meditating at this time no less an act of criminal 
insanity than the sudden and unprovoked seizure of both shores 
of the Bosphorus 

As for Germany, her policy was equally immoral, but less hare 
bramed The Kaiser had enough sentiment to sympathize with 
the poor Armenians — ” shame on us all I ” was his comment on the 
inaction of the Powers But sentiment is one thing and business 
another England’s efforts, such as they were, on behalf of the 
Armenians, had put her out of fa\our with Abdul Hamid, and here 
was a splendid opportunity for Germany to step into the vacant 
place at Constantinople The advantages, both political and com 
mercial to be denied from such a fnendship, were expounded by 
the ablest of all Germany’s diplomatists, Marschall % on Bieberstcm 
From this time forth the Kaiser began a strenuous courtship not only 
of the Great Assassin, but of the Islamic world Naturally, there 
could be no nonsense about restraining the Caliph’s proclivity for 
disembarrassing himself of the Chnstian dogs within his borders 
Or if the Turk must be punished it was better to do so by exploiting 
him by means of concessions to Chnstian capitalists at extortionate 
rates of usury The whole story of the deabngs of the Powers with 
the Near East during the concludmg years of the century is one of 
unspeakable sordidness 

An alliance between England and Germany seemed, from 1898 
to 1901, a distinct probability It would have created a combination 
of oven\ helmmg strength, and enabled Germany to regain the security 
she had lost by driving Russia into the arms of France That she 
should double the blunder by doing exactly the same to England 
might have seemed incredible But in the dose and poisonous 
atmosphere of the German court, petty intrigue had taken the place 
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of statesmanship Somewhere behmd’the scenes, pulling incessant 
wires, was the arch mischief maker, Baron Holstein, a man incapaBle 
of straightness either in vision or action The idea of a fair bargain 
was alien to such a mentality, with a little patience and finesse 
England could be dra^vn into the German orbit on Germany’s terms, 
as a humble satellite of the Triple Alliance 

Accorduigly when Chamberlain, who, like Rhodes, was tempera 
mentally drawn towards the great impenalist power of the Continent, 
frankly broached the idea of an alliance m 1898, his frankness was 
mistaken by the German Foreign Minister for the clumsiness of an 
amateur, and the opportunity was allowed to slide But even the 
South African War, and the wave of Anglophobia that swept over 
Germany, did not stop the Kaiser and his Chancellor, BQlow, from 
toymg with the idea of an alliance Towards the end of 1900, 
Chamberlain, who had been privately encouraged by Bulow to put 
out a public feeler towards an Anglo German American Enten^te, 
got well snubbed by that elusive statesmen for his pains The 
matter did not end here, for next year a treaty was actuaUy drafted 
by the German Foreign Office for the inclusion of England m the 
Triple Alliance But Lord Salisbury, who had m mind Prussia s 
record of diplomatic bad faith was not to be drawn into a Jarpm 
whose dangers seemed to him to outweigh its advantages, and w it 
the British people might refuse to honour Germany, m endeavouring 
to overreach Britain, had fatally overreached h^self. ana was to 
experience the truth of Chamberlain’s warning to Bulow, that if we 
could not find friends in one of the two camps into which Europe 
w as divided, we should have to seek them in the other 

Forces were now at work to put an Anglo German AUiance 
definitely beyond the bounds of possibility No sooner had the 
Kaiser got fairly into the saddle than he Jiad started to doelop 
Eealpolittk into WeltpoUUk, his ambitions ceased to be merely 
Contmental and became world wide A necessary part of t us P® 
was to pros ide Germany not only witli an overwhelming army, u 
with a (leet to match In the Kaiser's phraseology, which otten 
nvallcd that ot Ancient Pistol, her hand must grasp the Trident 
He had some difficulty In reconciling his subjects to the Jlnancing 
of this new and expensive whim, but circumstances played into his 
hands, and those of the true creator of the modern German navyj. 
Admiral Von Tirpitz The ostentatious commissioning of a Brilish 
{lying squadron as a counter demonstration to the Kruger telegram 
"had only served to strengthen the hands of the German big navy 
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fartion, and the tactless seizure* dunng the South Afncan War, 
of a German ship suspected of carrying contraband, had aroused a 
fur\ m German) that confirmed her determination not to be at the 
mere) of British arrogance on the High Seas But once Germany 
began to bid for the command of the seas, or once her statesmen 
began t6 u«c language impl) ing such a challenge, England could not 
but feel her \ cry existence threatened, and a dcadl) n\ airy, with its 
accompaniment of hatred, was the ine\ liable sequel But before 
this could be translated into terms of European politics, England 
had a card to pla) that shon ed at least the extraordinary astuteness 
■With Mhich her foreign policy was conducted 

The Far East, at which we must now take a retrospective glance, 
had pro\ idcd almost as promising a field for the practice of Redlpohtik 
as the Near East The ancient civilization of China, with her 
incompetent Manchu dynast) and the capitalist leeches who continued 
to bleed her white, was sinking to lower and loner depths of degrada 
tion On the other hand, the island people of Japan hod now 
succeeded, almost miraculously, m adapting the methods of their 
^ouldbe exploiters, and m transforming themselves into a young 
' and vigorous power on the Western model The game of Heal 
pohlik nas one to which Japan took with a rest, and her first experi- 
ment was to fall, m 180^5, upon her huge but inert Chinese neigh 
hour, and trounce her with scientific thoroughness, taking, amongst 
other spoils, the great harbour fortress of Port Arthur This was 
too much for Holy Russia, who was already, in the euphemistic 
language of the time, peacefully penetrating the Chinese province of 
Manchuria, and had designed to filch this very harbour for the 
warm water terminus of her Siberian railway So Russia, in a 
virtuous access of indignation for Chinese rights, warned Japan off 
her new conquest, and her ally, France, naturally stood in with her 
Germam, iMth that blundering indifference to making enemies that 
distinguished her pohc) under the Kaiser's auspices, consented to 
make a third ith unruffled suavity, the Japanese gave up their 
dearly won fortress, registering a determination to settle the account 
in due course Germany, who had not entered this honourable 
partnership for nothing, made the murder of a couple of missionaries, 
in 1897, the pretext for seizing* the harbour of Kiao Chau and thfe 
surrounding temtorv, and Russia quickly followed this up by 
appropnatmg Port Arthur, under what she humorously desenbed as 
a lease England, righteously mdignant at an act of bngandage 
so contrary to her own interests nevertheless did not feel herself 
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strong enough to dislodge the intruders by force of arms, and 
accordingly made the best of a bad business by appropriating, or 
leasing, the very infenor harbour of Wei Hci Wei, as her share of the 
pickings 

Tlie next few years were marked by considerable fluidity in 
the relationships of the competing powers, each playing for her own 
hand and in entire disregard of her victim’s rights or feelings 
In 1000 Chinese reactionaries, as patriots are called when they fad 
to possess white skins, broke into desperate revolt against their 
exploiters, and besieged the legations at Pekin Tliese were safely 
relieved — after the chief organ of the English halfpenny Press 
had effected a rare scoop by certif) ing, in luscious detail, the massacre 
of all their inmates — by a heterogeneous force of Europeans, 
Americans, and Japanese, of vihom the Germans and Russians, 
especially, disgraced their uniforms by fiendish and filthy outrages 
After this tliere was some talk of actually partitioning China, but 
as this could hardly have been effected without a general war, nothing 
in particular was done bej ond looting some of the priceless treasures 
of art at Pekin England and Germany patched up an arrangement 
for combining to keep the open door for European trade ond exploita 
tion but as it was evident that Germany was not prepared to keep 
faith to the extent of acting as a brake on Russia, we had to look 
elsewhere for support 

This we found in acceptmg the proffered hand of Japan 
Calculating and unforgiving, the island Kingdom was only biding 
the time when she would be able to deal with first one and then 
the other of the powers who, after warning her off the shores of the 
Yellow Sea, had gone there themselves Russia threatened the most 
immediate danger, and Japan confident in her newborn efficiency 
wedded to her ancient patriotism, only asked for a fair field m the 
contest that she foresaw with her giant antagonist England, for 
her part, was only less troubled than Japan by the seizure of Port 
Arthur and Russia’s expansion in the Far East, and desired nothing 
better than that Japan should puU the chestnuts, which she had 
found too hot to grasp with her own fingers out of the fire for her 
Accordingly an alliance was concluded the practical effect of which 
was that England should keep the img m any contest m which Japan 
might be engaged In two years* time the foreseen happened , 
the Tsar’s courtiers had pushed their country into war to forward 
their own speculations in Korea, and next year Russia, m danger 
of revolution and bluffed into believing herself beaten, conceded to 
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an exhausted Japan the objects, including Port Arthur, for «hjcl> 
she had gone to war 

1&03 witnessed the last attempt of England to act m fricndlj 
co-operation with German} , the two combining to blockade Venezuela 
for the purpose of dunning a rascall} President for some long out- 
standing debts Tlie experiment was not parlicularlv successful, 
as it brought us into bad odour with the United States, and sened 
rather to heighten suspicion than to promote fncndship between 
England and German} It presided the excuse for one of the 
worst poems that Mr Kipling c\er wTOte, a siolent anti German 
tirade m which occurs the expression “barbarous Ilun” Alrcad}, 
b} this time, England was fairly embarked on a polic} that would, 
range her at the council board, and ultimntel} in the field, among 
Gcmmn}’s opponents 


The Fuciit ntoii Victoiuavism 
^\hate^e^ constitutional historians may ha\e to say about the 
'anishing power of the throne, there is no doubt that the death of 
Queen \ ictoria marked as definitely os that of Elizabetli the end of an 
epoch The revolt against Victonanism and all its works was the 
result of forces that had been contmuously at work for many years, 
but the prestige of the great Queen’s name and the social influence 
that emanated from her court, had sufficed to hold them partially 
in check Now, however, her place was filled by a sovereign who, 
owing to the awful parental repression, of which he had during his 
adolescence, and, to a lesser extent, ever since, been the victim, 
natiually tended to react against anything sanctioned by his mother s 
authority A man of the wrorld a sportsman and a humorist, he 
vas the very antithesis of Victorian respectability, and on that 
account m singular harmony with the less strait laced age in which 
his lot was now cast He had no use for the invisible barriers with 
which his mother had fenced her court, under his auspices money 
began to talk, and not always in the purest English But Kini 
Edward possessed to a degree unapproached in any English Kine 
since the Merr> Monarch that supreme gift which cannot be defined 
othenvise than as personalit} He may not. after the fashion of his 
ancestors have exercised power, but he more than made up for it bv 
influence -WTiat exact part he had m determining British ioTe,Z 
pohc} during tlie few critical years of his reign is a question that w^v 
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probablj never admit of on undisputed ansner — it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether he could have answered it himself But the 
Kaiser was not without reason for his despairing outburst on the 
breaking of the peace m 1014 “Fdward VII after his death is 
stronger than I who am alive ” 

The reaction against everything Victorian now set in in full flood 
It IS possible that innumerable children of frock coated papas were 
moved by a similar anti parental bias to that of their sovereign 
The exaggerated homage that had been paid to the great Victorians 
was succeeded by an equally exaggerated depreciation It was now 
quite in the fashion to Avrite, ns one rhymster did, of “ the dri\el and 
belch and stink of Tennyson”, to take seriously Spencer ns a 
philosopher or Ruskin as an art cntic would have been classed as 
hopelessly , the universal homage paid to a dead Queen 

was succeeded by a tendency to treat her memory as a butt for 
irreverent witticisms 

The strenuously cultivated moral earnestness of the Victorians 
gave place to an equally strenuous cynicism and flippancy To hitch 
one s waggon to a star of any sort was an eccentricity that few had 
the courage to avow Even the enthusiasms of the nineties had grown 
cold , the gospel of aestheticism had been fatally discredited by the 
end of Oscar Wdde, and the flamboyant imperialism that had 
culminated in the South African War had only survived it m a very 
chastened form In the upper and middle classes, at any rate, there 
was a distinct reaction from anythmg demandmg serious concen 
tration, except sports and games the cult of which was pursued 
with an abandonment that was really, m a social sense, pathologicab 
since it represented a desire to provide a world of make believe for 
the energy that could find no congenial outlet in that of reality There 
was also a veritable cult or as its devotees would have expressed it 
a craze for dancing and the Viennese gaiety or English sentimentality 
of the valse was more and more interspersed with the neurotic stimulus 
of negroid rhythms brutally direct in their expression of sex 

And yet these hectic and frivolous years that clasped between 
the Queen s death and the outbreak of the Great War cannot be 
classed as merely barren or decadent They were a time if not o 
great achievement at least of extrsordmary ferment New move 
ments of every kind were being started and dropped the only guiding 
principle of which seemed to be that they should be as defiant as 
possible of the old traditions a tendency, it must be confessed 
which by no means distinguished England from other Western 
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nations Tlie Victorians had exaggerated prettmess, tlie Edwardmns 
and Georgians made a perfect fetish of ugliness ; an artist or sculptor 
could hardly pass for anything but a back number unless he were 
capable of making a beautiful woman into an eyesore ; poets were 
encouraged to make their words grate and shriek as they were jammed 
into the lines, to WTite sonnets about being sick, or to interlard their 
idylls with the \ emacular of Billingsgate 

It IS significant that the most valuable achievement was effected 
in arts m which the Victorians had been admittedly weak, and in 
which consequently there was no authonty of tradition weighty 
enough to be worth defying Tins was most of all true of architec 
ture, m which there was no violent break with Victorian precedent 
but rather a continuous and creative evolution from imitative and 
consequently lifeless Gothic and Renaissance Classic, to a style in 
which something of the aspiring spmt of Gothic was wedded to classical 
dignity and design This was fairly effected m the, as yet, unfinished 
Cathedral of Liverpool, designed by a grandson of the architect 
who designed the Albert Memorial It was inspired, though m a Low 
Church stronghold, by that Anglo Catholic impulse that was perhaps 
the most vital element m the not very fervent religious life of the 
tune It was this period, too, that saw the rise of one of the supreme 
geniuses of our architecture, m Sir Edwin Lutyens, a master of all 
■\Vestem styles without being the slave of any of them, and capable, 
as It proved, of expressing at will the whole gamut of architectural 
moods, from the opulent light heartedness of a rich man’s week end 
cottage to the solemn pride of an Empire mourning its glonous dead 
For this last triumph, however. Sir Edwin’s supreme craftsmanship 
had to wait upon a unanimity and depth of national feeling that 
did not exist m pre war days 


His name was only the chief m what was a veritable architectural 
renaissance The sense of civic pride arising from the steadily increasing 
activities and scope of local self government found expression m a 
number of imposing and yet simple public buildings, of which those 
at Cardiff, and the London County Hall (designed though not com 
pleted before the war) are among the most distinguished examples 
Country houses seemed to gam in refinement and smeenty v^th 
every increase in the vulgarity and pretentiousness of those who 
could afford to pay for them In a humbler sphere, new streets f 
suburban villas discarded the fussy adornments of Jubilee Road H 
Mafekmg Avenue, and cottage architecture at last shook itself 
/rom the skinflint, utilitarian uglmess of Victorian tradition and 
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often expressed itself m forms worthy of comparison with the still 
survis mg Gothic of Stuart times 

But perhaps the most striking, if not the most pleasing feature 
of this revival was the clamant architecture of commerce, in which 
the builders were at least sincere in expressing the spirit for which 
they catered Taken as a whole, it may be described as the archi 
lecture of nd% ertiscment, the assimilation of the shop or hotel to the 
hoarding, the art of putting all the showiest goods into the front 
window The dignified and self respecting merchandise of Regent 
Street wos broken asunder bj the irruption of a building from which 
desire of money scemdd to be perpetually appealing through a 
megaphone to pride of money, m Oxford Street arose another 
building so ovcrlarded with ornament as to suggest o recently 
ennobled Hebrew money lender displaying to the w orld the 
on his fingers and the diamonds in his shirt front , further up stoo 
an Ionic translation into stone of the type of printed ads ertiseinent 
that begins with a picture of Plato and a quotation from Carlyle, 
and ends with a panegyric of somebody’s patent medicine * But 
perhaps, for historical monuments, these buildings are more worwy 
of preservation e\cn than the churches and municipal halls For 
they express, as truly as Lincoln Cathedral or the Parthenon, the 
age that produced them 

In music, another art m which the Victorian had had no pretensions 
to excel, the new century saw a revival which, if it did not recall 
the days when England gave the lead to Europe, produced a number 
of English composers not perhaps in the same class as a Strauss 
or a Debussy, but at least capable of raising English music to a 
consideration which it had not deserved since the seventeenth 
century It is another instance of Nietzsche’s law that music expresses 
the spirit of a previous age, that at a time when everything else 
Victorian was absolutely taboo. Sir Edward Elgar should be trans 
lating the spirit of Tennyson and Watts into the prettiest of melody, 
while Mr Cyril Scott continued to harmonize the exotic aestheticism 
of the nineties long after it had become demode in hterature 

In painting, English art was content to take its lead from France, 
where the hitherto neglected pioneers of that extremely subjective 
craft of mood painting known as post impressionism were at last 
coming mto their own This form of art was so exactly in consonance 
with the spirit of the age, which hankered after violent colouring 

• Contrast the squalor and shabbiMsa of any part of such buildings that 
happens not to be for show * 
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and Mnd though unsustamcd emotions, one! shmnU from t!ic labour 
of concentration, tliat it was bound sooner or later to presnil o\cr 
such hbonous, not to saj dull methods, as ■those inculcated b} the 
Pre Ilaphaehtes and the more conscrsatise academicians But 
England, with her shrinking from logical extremes, was bound to 
adopt a more cautious and eclectic attitude than that of the Pansian 
salons There were certainly attempts to go one better on the post 
impressionist* bj carrjing subjccti\tt> to tbe point of bathos, but 
these were ne\ er rcgartlcd in much more than the Iiglit of a joke It 
"as more characteristic of English art to produce such a genius as 
thatofMr Augustus John, who while he was capable of assmiihting 
alUhatwasliestinpost impressionism, made up forwhat he mas Iiase 
lacked in that definition of pcrsonalits which is of the essence of tlie 
Pansian yinir, bj a greater scope and uni\ersaht> Of even more 
unquestioned supremaej in Ins own branch of art was the sculptor, 
Mr Epstein, who, however, was oiilj English b> adoption, and in 
consequence earned the distinctive principles of the new art, with its 
fierce hostilitj to an>-thing in the popular sense, beautiful, to an 
uncompromising and esscntiall) un English extreme 

It was m literature that the breach of contmiiily was most pro 
nounced, and that the revolution against \ ictonamsm had the most 
! Incllmg cltcct There nns an e"ctraordinnr>- meompleteness nboiit 
the aelueeemenl of these )ears nhicli can best be realized by com 
panng their leading names isith those of the same number of years in 
the middle of the nineteenth century Indeed m perhaps the most 
reprcsentotisenTiter of tins time Mr H G Uclls, Me find a scritable 
complex against the tery idea of a great man In his satire Boon 
published durmgthe first year of the Mar ho rejoices to think that there 
IS no place in modem life for the great man and implies that the 
reputations of former times ore built on a basis of humbug Still 
later, in Mhat he eoUs an Outline of History, he surpasses Quixote 
and all other dons by demolishing his o»-n puppet shoM of labelled 
celebrities Popular dislike of any sort of intellectual distinction 
crystallized itself in the pre avar • hroiny ”, as in the post Mar 
high brow ” 

Perhaps the solemn self consciousness of men like Tennyson and 
Gladstone was responsible for a tone of half humorous self denreeia 
tion in a generation to which they and their lil#. 

The fact remains that the Victorians were capable of nr-?"*' 
that could be eharaeterized as great with more plausibility thanimt 
of their Edwardian and Georgian successors, an^d this because, with 
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all their defects of taste and humour, the Victonans excelled m the 
essential faculty of concentration 

The Itch for obtaining quick intellectual returns was more than 
ever prevalent m the opening years of the twentieth century A 
trick of flashy epigram or paradox was enough to create a reputation 
nt'which not even the severest critic would trouble seriously to cavil 
The entire absence of any nuthonty or accepted standards in ontrasm 
produced something not far short of literary anarchy Critics, hke 
mthors, were expected to be snappy, to catch and titillate and 
contmually revive the attention by stimulants The moral earnest- 
ness. that had inspired . man hke Sninte Beuve to desote a week s 

concentrated hard labour to the production of every article, wouldhave 

been suicidal m twentieth century journalism, and journalism i™ 
commg more and more to dominate literature It was marveUoiw, 
under the circumstances, that so much good work go m o P 
^vith the rest, that a master of ° ,5 

have arisen, in Mr Masefield, not unworthy, at his 
of comparison with Chaucer, and that the brief career of James 
Eboy riecker should have produced one or two 
Onental colour and sensuousness unique of their kind in Eng is 
What was most conspicuous m the thought of these pre 
years was its void of anything that could be described as faith The 
old creeds hardly mainUined the semblance of t^eir authority 
among educated people , nobody who mattered wou 
of citing scriptural authority in philosophic or scienti c isoussi , 
and in fact there were Anglican churchmen, often m k mguis e 
posts, who would cheerfully reduce to folklore not o y enesis 
the Resurrection Perhaps what came nearest to re igion was 
compassionate and somewhat backhoneless .j, 

Mr Masefield and Mr Galsworthy, and the conviction of Mr ' 
that mankind was capable of fashioning for itse a new o ® 

society as rational and satisfying as its present con itionwasmu 

and miserable, and that the way to this Utopia was roug 
education of the next generation Forthe time, at aiwra e, in cu 

and philosophy, in social and international affairs, organiied 

Christianity had practically ceased to count, nor a ^y mg c 
into Its place capable of restraining the tendencies that were now 
palpably driving mankmd to the alternative forms o suici e rep 
sented by an international and a class war of annihilation 
So far we have dwelt upon tendencies mainly e ertive 
what Communists lump together as the bourgeoisie eyon 
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pale, sentimentalit\, of the crudest descnplion, reigned as supreme 
as m the sixties It was, m fact, cnormouslv stimulated b) com 
puKor% education, whicli created a demand for the mass production 
of the cheap and standardized trash which 'in bulk far exceeded anj 
other form of literature The melodmmn maintained its grip on 
popular affections, and the newK insented cinema, with all its 
immense possibilities, was demoted to the exploitation of a form 
of melodrama more monstrously dnorced from sense and reality 
than that of the traditional Surrey side theatre 

Outside melodrama the chief motnes of proletarian literature 
were enme and sport By the cheap Sunday weeklies, through 
whose distorted glass immense masses of the population looked 
out upon life, crime and indecency were muck raked into one 
festering mass, and made blacker and more noisome m the process 
As for sport, that too was commercialized on an e\ er increasing 
scale, and more and more corrupted by gambling On the o*hcr 
hand, a real enthusiasm for knowledge was evidenced by an 
unprecedented output of reprints of the classics and cheap 
scientific summaries 

And yet, omid all the crudeness and cupidity, that seemed 
inseparable from the herding of the population into great cities, 
there were signs that the heart, at least, was sound, 
that the majority of Englislimen were on the side of Mrtue, as they 
understood it, against villainy, of society against the criminal, of 
fair play and sportsmanship against whatever was * not cricket” 
It remained to be seen how far soundness of heart could compensate 
for alack of knowledge and ttamwig that plaeed the mind pTaetienlly 
at the disposal of those whose interest it was to exploit it And such 
minds were by no means a working class monopoly The type of 
magazine that catered for the snobbishness of villa dwellers by 
snapshots of and goss p about nch people, the time killing short 
story and novel that were standardized almost as rigidly as the 
melodrama merely represented a slightly less crude form of mental 
parasitism ^ 

The question was now presenting itself more and more insistently 
whether at this ele\enth hour, it was possible for mankind to level 
up its mental capacities to the demands of the environment that its 
own conquest of matter had created Was there any chance of our 
improving our minds m proportion to the improvement in our 
machines? The prospect was certainly not rosy, but there were 
signs of hope, though often of dubious and equivocal import For 
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one thing, the demand for mmd training had become sufiiciently 
insistent to make it a paying proposition to meet it by the preposterous 
method of secret courses Then, again, literature and the inteUeetual 
drama nere showing an intense and minute interest in problems 0 
psychology Pinally psychology itself was showing a belated tendency 
to escape from the academic and metaphysical grooves in which it 
had stuck unproStably for so many years Already before the war 
the science of uniferstnnding the emotions by psycho analysis and 
the art of controlling them by suggestion were bemg studied on 
the Continent, and even discussed m England All this may not have 
been much to build upon, but at least it showed that men were 
beginning to wake from the self complacent apathy of the nineteenth 
century, and to face, once again, though m a new spirit, the old 
medieval problem of human salvation 

If the time was one of tentative beginnings m the all important 
science of mmd, in other departments of science the recor was one 
of steady, if unostentatious, progress Science had 
reaction against the ideals of the nmcteenlh century Its leadmg 
exponents seldom ventured outside the bounds of the severely limi e 
fields that they marked out for their activities Men like Huxley, 
who were not only scientisU but also philosophers and something 
of prophets into the bargain, no longer stood in the public eye, 
the very names of the scientific leaders were seldom known to the 
man m the street This was all to the good in so far as it 
scientists to devote themselves to their business of research m w ic 
they were now perfectly free, without being distracted by controversy 
or the necessity of playing to the gaUcry But there was another side 
to the shield m the necessarily hmited outlook and lack of co ordination 
that comes from excessive specialism, an evil that profoundly affec e 
every department of intellectual and artistic activity More and 
it was becoming the rule that a man must have his distinctive ® 
whether this bound him for life to elucidating the Baltic policy o 
George I or to unravelling the psychic complexes of mercantile 
seamen East of the 90th meridian from Greenwich The ideal of the 
complete man, of one who should be not m name but m very tru 
a Master of the Arts and a Doctor of Science, was as dead as Leonardo 
da Vmci Thus culminated the long process, which had started at 
the Renaissance, of sacnficmg eversrthing, the dignity and even e 
soul of man to power over matter The supreme achiei ement of a 
mechameal age was to make man a eog m a machme over which 
neither he. nor anyone else, had the least control A machine t a , 
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with Its wheels racmfi madi) and its bearings red hot, might at any 
moment be blown or smashed to smithereens 


" OunsELS'Es Alose ** 

Tlie most notable, as well as the most positjse, of all the literary 
mosements of this time was the Celtic ncsisal in Ireland, which svas 
already in full swing bj the beginning of the century, and should 
base been sulTicient proof of the wrong headedness of that school 
of political thought which imagined that twenty jears of firm 
gosemment srould suffice to extinguish the sentiment of Irish 
patriotism and, by satisf) mg the material ncedsof a people ns emotional 
and unforgctting ns nnj m Europe, make them contented members 
of the United Kingdom In the last quarter of the centurj , a move 
ment wasnfoottogisc back to Irishmen the lost heritage of civilisa- 
tion bequeathed them bv their ancestors Not bj romantic intuition, 
but by laborious and patient research, the treasures of Gaelic litera- 
ture were recovered, reprinted, interpreted with an understanding 
bom of love The task was even assayed, though with necessarily 
imperfect success, of reviving that Gaelic language which had 
tcceiv ed its death blow at the time of the Black Famine, and w ns now 
only spoken by a minority of the people in three or four counties 
It was, however, in the English language, which was non the living 
^gue, that the Celtic Revival achieved its most enduring successes 
The Romantic impulse died harder in Ireland than in any other part 
of Europe, and it was very congenial to the dreamy and imaginative 
Celtic temperament Mr tV B Yeats, whose personality came to 
dominate the whole movement, was at least ns much a product of 
English Pre Raphaelite medievalism as of his native Gaelic civiliza- 
tion Tlie most moving, as well os the most patriotic of all his play s 
m which Ireland, in the form of a poor old woman, comes exhorting 
hCT sons to take part m a hopeless revmlt for her sake, and then 
changes into a young girl with the walk of a Queen, is of the kind 
that would have moved young ladies, and perhaps the Pnnee Consort 
himself, to tears m the fifties, and the very names of the Shadowv 
IVaters and the Land of Heart’s Desue seem ns if they came stnunhi 
out of a Victonan song book or album ® ^ 

Much more in harmony with the new spirit m Ireland was the work 
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of that bitter and melancholy genius. J M Synge It was he who 
pomted the would be revivers of Gaebc to a better way by re creating 
not the Irish but the Engbsh language, and importing into bteraturc 
the lovely and picturesque phraseology he had assimilated among 
peasants and fishermen But Synge, though he could cxpre^ 
perfectly the sad mysticism that is native to the very soil of Ireland, 
was at heart a realist of a realist age, and the Ireland he saw «as 
peopled by folk very different from the kmdly and wistful creations 
of Mr Yeats’s romantic imagination He saw a people into whose 
soul the iron of centunes had entered, m whom suffering had begotten 
bitterness and oppression cruelty The finest of all his plays depicted 
an Irish village m which a lad is made a hero of by the men and 
adored by the women for the sufficient reason that he is believed to 
have killed his own father Superior critics, who could see that the 
play Tvas a beautiful work of art, could not understand the feeling 
of hostility that this holding up by an Irishman of a mirror to Ireland 
not unnaturally aroused There was the conventional talk about the 
separation of art from morals, end Synge himself, m a somcwha 
confused defensive, tried to pass off the whole thing as an extras a 
ganra— as if such a.jfu d'esprti would have had any point or even 
mtelligibility as applied, say, to an English village 1 The time was 
at hand when Ireland was to give proof, if the days of the Land League 
had not already given it. tliat the state of things depicted by Sjnge 
fell, if anything, short of the naked reality, and that the Catholic 
faith itself had not «uch a hold on Irish villages os the gospel o 
“ Killing no murder ” 

We have, then, to distinguish in the Celtic Revival tuo main 
tendencies, the one of a wistful and romantic melaneholj , the other 
■ a grim and bitter realism that refused, even from patriotic motiv es, 

I sentimentalize about such an Ireland as centuries of English rule 
id left it, and saw in that most distressful countrj-what Mr Shaw s 
isionary priest had seen — Hell And the patriotism that sprang, 
igically enough, from this vision of Ireland, took the form of an 
nyielding and ruthless hatred of the countrj that had, so it vias 
deemed, brought to such a pass the land of the saints and dreamers 
It took for Its motto the words, which might indeed have sen-ed 
equally for the hard and bitter realism that had infected Western 
civilization — Smn Fein — Ourselves alone 

‘That Its Ineohcrmt and lasanlUrv culmlnstlon In Mr 

Joyce ■ Ufyti'-s 
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The Tptfle Estevte 

Those last years, before the now plainly foreshadowed catastrophe 
of a world war, may be likened to nothing so aptly as those last 
days before the breaking of the Indian monsoon, when the> clouds 
are packed and glooming and yet refuse to break, when the whole 
air IS charged with elcctricitj , and men strong enough to have endured 
the months of cloudless heat go mad or die from the intolerable 
strain 

In 1904 occurred the event which the whole of German policy 
should have been directed to avoid, and which in fact determined 
the grouping of forces for the final conflict With the measureless 
growth of German ambitions, and the feierish haste to push on the 
construction 6f a navy which, whaterer plausible reasons might be 
alleged, was, as e\erybody knew, a direct challenge to the English 
command of the seas, it became ovcrwhelmmgly the interest of 
both England and France to sink their differences m the presence 
of a common danger What held the two nations apart was net so 
much policy as sentiment, which had been embittered on one side 
by the humiliation of Fashoda and on the other by incessant pinpricks 
and unfriendly opposition It was here that the personality of 
Edward VII proved a priceless asset to our foreign policy In 1903 
he paid a visit to a frigidly hostile Pans, and before he left he had 
taken it by storm with his tactful geniality and sheer jote de vxvre 
The path was now clear for the diplomats Most of the questions 
that had caused friction and even threatened war proved perfectly 
susceptible to the operations of a friendly deal The two great 
outstanding difficulties were those presented by the British occupation 
of Egj.pt and the Eastern Gate of the Mediterranean, and France’s 
threat to the Western Gate by her thinly concealed ambition to 
absorb Morocco This was settled, with the addition of a certain 
amount of pious verbiage about native rights, by Bntam saying m 
effect to Trance, “ if you give me a free hand m Egypt, I will do the 
same to j ou in Morocco, only please remember to keep away from 
the neighbourhood of Gibraltar ” 

To all outward appearance nothing could have been of better 
augury to the cause of peace than this agreement of two great and 
hitherto far from friendly powers thus to remove every possible 
excuse for stnie or friction between them But so roseate a view 
was almost too good to be the whole truth m an age of RealpohUk 
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Was it only a desire for peace on earth and goodwill to men that had 
induced these neighbours to join hands 7 Or might it not perhaps 
be that the Entente contained the germs of an alliance, and would never 
have been arrived at unless on an imwritten, and perhaps even 
unspoken, understanding to that effect ? Not until all the archives 
are revealed, perhaps not even then, shall ve know what mduce- 
ments were offered, what possibilities were suggested, in the course 
of negotiations It is certain, at any rate, that as regards Jlorocco 
the open agreement was reinforced by a secret one which frankly 
contemplated a state of things m which France should be compelled, 
as it was euphemistically phrased, by force of circumstances, to 
modify her unexceptionable and avowed policy of respecting 
Moroccan independence In that case, it was stipulated, France 
should leave to Spam the strip of North Western coast in which 
England was so vitally interested This amiable division of the 
Sultan’s dominions, m a future which French policy was capable 
of rendermg by no means distant, was confirmed and still further 
defined by an agreement with Spam a few months later 

The Entente was concluded not a moment too soon For already 
France’s ally, Russia, had blundered into war with England’s all}. 
Japan, and a situation of the utmost delicacj was created, one that 
might have turned to the decisive advantage of Germany, either 
by plunging Britain and Russia mto war, or by giving the Kaiser 
an opportunity of reversing his first fatal blunder in alienating 
Russia, and perhaps of again buttressing the cause of Divine Right 
by a renewal of the Three Emperors’ Alliance The attitude of France 
as a friend of both England and Russia was invaluable during n time 
when partisanship with Japan and consequently against Russia 
was nfe throughout England IMien the Russian Baltic fleet, passing 
the Dogger Bank, opened fire on torpedo boats that in defoult of 
proof to the contrary must be presumed imaginary, and sunk some 
British fishing boats, war was perilously near, but reason and arbitra 
tion prevailed 

It was when the Tsar was smarting under a sense of this and other 
grievances against the English, that the Kaiser plajed what he 
ev idently thought a winning card He had for j cars kept up an 
extraordinarj private correspondence with Nicholas II, whom he 
plainly imagined he could twist round his finger In July, 1005, he 
managed to'arninge a meeting of their two imperial jachts, and 
having for a time, got the Tsar complctclj under liis influence, 
induced him to sign a treat} of defensive alliance which was flatlv 
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m contradiction of the alreadj existing treatj of alliance between 
France and Russia But the Kaiser had overreached himself When 
the Tsar got home, his ministers and the ablest of his family, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, lost no time in opening his ejes to what 
he had done TIic treat) was never ratified, and the only effect of 
the Kaiser’s masterstroke was to estrange Germanj from Russia 
more decisiv el j than tv cr, and to pav e the w ay for the now inev itable 
expansion of the Dual into the Triple Entente 

^^lnIe these manocuvTcs were taking place behind the scenes 
public interest was focussed on Morocco SvTiatever maj have been 
the intentions of the British Foreign OlTice m framing the Entente, 
we ccrtamlj acted as if that agreement had bound us not only to 
countenance, hut to support with our whole forces whatever action 
the French might take For good or evil, we were fairly committed 
to the game of ItealpoUliL that was now being played with a keener 
intensitj than cv cr Prcvnously to the Entente, our pohej in Morocco 
had been preciselj the same as that of German) , to keep the French 
out and the door open to trade Now, however, France had bought 
off our opposit on by allow mg us a free hand m Eg>*pt She bought 
off Ital) b) letting it be understood that she might, so far cs France 
was concerned, lay violent hands on Tripoli, to which she had no 
shadow of right Germany she ostentatioudy refused to buy off, 
and her Foreign Minister, Delcass^, had on the conclusion of the 
Entente agreement omitted the avility of notifying Germany even 
of its public provisions in regard to Morocco 

German) s shrewdest pobey would undoubtedly have been either 
to have crushed France out of hand, when Russia was powerless to 
help her, or else to have pressed strongly but diplomaticaUy for a 
deal such as France had alread) concluded with the other powers 
interested m Slorocco Instead she acted with the provocative 
clumsiness that charactenzed the whole of her foreign pobey at this 
tune On the last day of March, 1905, the Kaiser landed for a couple 
of hours at Tangier, and debvered himself of a rhetorical outburst 
which was a plain challenge to the Entente, and by recalbng the 
never forgiven insult of the ICniger telegram served instantly to 
rail) England to France’s support Conscious of her overwhelmine 
military strength, Germany went on to msist on the Moroccan 
question being taken out of the hands of France and submitted to a 
European conference The wildest rumours circulated— that England 
had promised to land 100 000 men in Schleswig m the event of w 
that Delcass^, who had resigned owing to his pobey of refus^ 
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a conference being unacceptable to his colleagues, had been d^^^en 
from office by a German ultimatum The upshot v.as that the 
conference was accepted and met in due course at Algeciras, an 
arrangement being patched up that apparentlj safeguarded the 
independence of Morocco At the inference board, Italy ga% e her 
support, not to her ally Germany, but to France, a plain sign that 
the Entente ^\as dra>\ing into its orbit the Latin partner in the 
Triple Alliance, for though that compact continued to be punctually 
renewed when it came up for signature, nobody, who understood 
the ethics of European diplomacy, imagined that a treat' 
more or less would weigh in the balance against more practical 
^ considerations 

The Morocco crisis was the first of a senes of violent shocks to 
European tranquillity, each of which left the atmosphere more charged 
with hatred and suspicion and brought the nations more plainly 
in sight of the war which all dreaded, but none knew how to avoid 
England, in spite of her now having a Liberal government pledged 
to pe^ce and friendship with all nations, and in spite of the repeatedlv 
av owed resolve of the Cabinet to remain unentangled bj an> formal 
alliance, was borne along as helplessly as the rest The impression 
left on the public mind by the Morocco ensis of 1905 w os that England 
had stood by France in resisting the pretensions of a buU> , and that 
Oermanj , which was credited with a fiendish and far sighted ingenuity, 
was plotting and arming for nothing less than the subjugation of the 
world This impression was steadily propagated by the imperialist 
organs of the Press, which, now that there was no longer any chance 
of the alliance dreamed of by Rhodes and Chamberlain lost no 
opportunit} of stimulating the hatred and still more the fear of 
Germany 

When the Liberal gov emment came into office, it was too much of a 
temptation to use the German peril as a stick to beat them with 
to talk of a Potsdam party m the Cabinet and to msmuate that ev ery 
V ote given at a by election to a Liberal was a v ote for the Kaiser 
Besides, there was an impression, that seemed to obtain some counte 
nance from the diminished programmes of shipbuilding, that the 
Government were, for political ends ready to imperil our naval 
supremacy This impression was strengthened when it leakcil out, 
in Alarch, 1008 that the Kaiser had been in secret correspondence 
with our First Lord of the Admiralty with the object of lulling 
anj suspicions he might harbour on the subject of Germany's naval 
preparations and thus, it was at once assumed trjing to take an 
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infamous ad\antage of us b> keeping dowi our na^*ol programme. 
In October of the same % car, The Daily Telegraph publislied an almost 
hj-stencal intenie« m which the Kaiser, who in prnatc had never 
lost an opportunity of setting the Tsar against England, protested, 
not without a hint of menace, the sincenU of his friendship for 
England and his irritation at the v.ft> lus advances were received 
Ivaturallj this onlj added fresh fuel to the fire of suspicion 

It IS needless to detail the sordid and pitiful storj of how , m two 
great and kindred powers that might have co operated in the work 
of civilized progress, business motives begat misrepresentation, 
and misrepresentation fear, and fear hatred, and hatred, at last, war. 
There is no need to doubt the sinccritv of those who were chicn>, 
responsible, even when, like one great newspaper proprietor, they 
succeeded in cvactlj rev crsing the attitude thej had held a few years 
before Nor is there an> need to look for a Milam or even a liar m 
the piece No doubt there was a danger, one that every hectoring 
article or alarmist rumour made more imminent The peril from the 
German navj was a real penl, the ambitions of swashbuckling 
generals, of dividend hunting concessionaires and armament bosses, 
of a swollen headed public unacquainted with the miseries of war, 
were, m very truth, a menace to the peace of Europe and the security 
of every peaceful citizen But at such a time the one conceivable 
chance of averting a catastrophe whose horror no one as jel could 
realize, laj in a great and sincerely peace loving nation keepmg her 
head, taking, without fuss or panic, every reasonable precaution 
for her own secuntj but preserving a magnanimous determination 
to live m courtesy and chant} even with the most aggressive 
neighbours, and to hope for peace until events compelled her to 
despair Unfortunately this would have required an enlightenment 
and moral elevation quite inconceivable in any of the European 
nations at the beginning of the twentieth century 

German} , for her part, was as much the v ictim of fears real and 
imaginar} , as England Edward A'll became m her eyes a person 
like the English v ersion of the Kaiser, of fiendish ingenuit} , who could 
not go near a brother monarch without the object of drawing a circle 
of flame and steel round the devoted German} Every Anti German 
tirade of an English leader writer, driving a fountain pen m the 
most precanous of all trades, was liable to be quoted m Germany 
as a serious expression of national opinion, and, what was much 
worse, the Under Secretary of the Admiralty, m 1905 was credited 
w ith using language w hich implied that we might at a chosen moment. 
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send the German fleet to the bottom mthout even a declaration of 
■\\ar This was not unnaturally haded as a godsend by every German 
supporter of a big navy, and quoted as the dehberate pronouncement 
of a responsible statesman on British policy Cunously enough, 
the not wholly unreasonable fear of bemg set upon on all sides by a 
coalition of enemies proved not by any means inconsistent with a 
grotesque national megalomama, a cult of violence and Machia 
velliamsm, and a supreme trust in the might of German arms At the 
second Peace Conference, held at the Hague in 1007, it vas Germany 
who truculently vetoed any attempt to mitigate the suicidal com 
petitfon in armaments 

One of the effects of the crisis of 1905 was to mduce the British 
War Mmister, with the knowledge of the Premier but not of the 
Cabinet, to initiate military con\ ersations between the British and 
French staffs, with the t lew to a possible war with Germany These 
conversations, which were followed by others with the Belgian staff, 
implied no formally binding obligation on either party, but it "as 
impossible thus to make common preparation for the event of English 
armed support of France against Germany, without cresting an 
atmosphere in which it would be extremely difficult to refuse "ith 
honour that co operation when the expected day da^vned l^Ticn, 
subsequently, France uas allowed to concentrate hei fleet in the 
Mediterranean leaving her Northern shores defenceless, while "e 
effected a similar concentration in the North Sea, we could hardl), 
for > ery shame, stand fay while a German fleet s^ ept up the Channel 
to bombard the French ports or to convoy an invading force And 
yet such was the almost universal blindness to reality that ministers 
could go on, to the last, assertun^ our complete freedom of choice 
m all contingencies 

It now only remained to round off the Entente by the addition 
of France’s ally, Russia, and to end the long mutual ammositj 
which Disraeli s polic} had begun After the fiasco of the unratified 
German alliance, Russian statesmanship "as pipe for such a more 
But in England reports of the successful efforts of the Tsardom to 
strangle the nen born liberties of Russia had made an understanding 
"ith that blind and corrupt tyrannj a bitter pill for Englishmen to 
swallow, e\en for the most cogent considerations of higli politics 
Swallowed it was, however, not without considerable murmurmgs 
from Labour and the advanced wing of the Liberal partj, and on 
August Olst, 1907, a new Entente agreement was signed, on the lines 
of that with France which settled all outstanding differences between 
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England and Russia m the Middle East, where alone, since the 
Japanese war, theu' interests clashed 

The place of Slorocco m this new Entente was supplied by 
the almost helpless kingdom of Persia, on which, since her rebuff 
in Manchuria, Russia had fixed greedy eyes It was arranged that 
Russia should take the Northern part, including the capital, as her 
sphere of influence, that England should do the same to an area 
in the South East, and that the interxcning strip should constitute 
a common hunting ground for eoncessions It was Russia’s deliberate 
object to absorb as much of Persia as she could, and her statesmen 
not \ amlj calculated on the fact that Britain’s interest m maintaining 
the Entente would induce her to turn a blind ej e to the strangling 
of Persian liberties as far as Russia’s own sphere was concerned 
It was the usual stor) of a spendthrift Oriental despot mortgaging 
his own and his people’s resources to Western usurers, and of the 
bailiffs being put m in the shape of armed men The deposition 
of the Shah and the triumph of a constitutional party made no 
difference to the Russian pohej, and when an American Treasurer 
General showed some signs of restormg Persian finances to order, 
Russia actuallj obtained England’s support in compelling his 
dismissal The Russians went about their work of absorption inth 
a barbaric crudity that moved our Liberal Foreign Secretary to 
repeated and, on one occasion, grave remonstrance, but not even 
when they proceed to such unproioked ruflianism as the bombard 
ment, in 1912 of the holy places at Meshed, did we put any effective 
brake on their proceedings If we could not be loyal to our prmciples 
and the Entente at the same time, who could blame us for consulting 
our interests in making the choice ? ® 


It must not be imagined, however, that even under these circum- 
stances British policy was committed to the deliberate and Machia- 
veUian realism that found favour with our more logical neighbours 
Sir Edward Grey who was, by general admission, a very Anstides 
among politicians had inherited, with his name, the generous and 
at the same time patriotic principles of the last IVhigs Among 
the ranhs of aU parties m Parliament, and particularly among the 
more advanced democratic element, was to be found a genume and 
sincere philanthropy, though perhaps, under the now rigid discinlme 
of the caucus, it did not matter much one way or the other what 
Members of Parhament chose to beheve tVhere the supreme neoessitv 
of maintaining the Entente against Germany was not m question 
Great Britain was always to be found taking the generous part’ 
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This was particularlj the case as regards the persistent efforts, both 
of our Conservatue and Liberal Foreign Ministers to combat the 
tyranny of the Belgian King Leopold’s go\ernment, or rather 
organized plunder of the Congo, and ouf endeavours to mitigate the 
evils of Turkish misrule m Macedonia Nor can there be any reasonable 
doubt that, so far as our interests did not commit us to the support 
of our friends m the Entente, es’cry effort w as made to conciliate and 
pacify Germany, even to the extent of letting our naval construction 
drop below nhat many people thought to be the margin of safety, 
during the first three j ears of Liberal rule 


12 

Tue Storm Breaks 

The very year after the Triple Entente had taken form, another 
crisis came within an ace of precipitating the European W&t for 
ahich the lists were noiv set, and which, as Bismarck had foreseen, 
would begin m the East In 1908 there were ominous signs that 
the Balkan volcano was becoming acti\e, and the comparatively 
harmonious Concert of the Powers, m pressing for never accomplished 
reforms in Macedonia, was liable to be broken up bj the neser 
extinguished rivalry between Austrian and Russian ambitions 
Austria started the trouble earlj in 1908, procuring the concession 
for a railway through the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, in which Russia 
delected a move forward towards the goal of Salonika, and in which 
Italy also felt Jier interests slighted In July, w hile nen es w ere still 
on edge from this unpleasantness, the Turkish nationalist party 
rose and forced a constitution, and their own go>ernment, on the 
Pan Islamite party as represented by the Sultan 

%\liat followed showed the utter contempt into which the public 
law of Europe had fallen In October, with an ob' louslj concerted 
synchronization, Bulgaria proclaimed her independence of Turkey, 
and Austria her annexation of Bosnia and IlerzcgOMno, which she 
had been allowed to administer under the Treaty of Berlin This 
annexation though Russia hod just pres lously suggested it as part 
of a deal with her nial, was not only a cynieal defiance of a treatv 
solemnly agreed to bv all the Powers, but roused the utmost indigna 
tion in Senia, whose nationalist ambition of uniting the whole of 
the Southern Stas’s rcccn c«l a rude set back Russia’s Pan Slas ist 
sentiment svas thoroughly roused to the support of her km and for 
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some time jt seemed as though a war was about to break out between 
Austrn and Scr\ la, into which the rest of Europe would be dragged. 
The plain fact, howe\cr, was that Russia, cxliausted by foreign and 
domestic strife, was m no condition to fight, and when Germany, 
suddcnlj inters enmg, presented what was practicall} an ultimatum 
at St Petersburg she gase in unconditionallj The Kaiser, charac* 
tenstically, rubbed in her humiliation by talking of his appearance 
in shining armour at his allj’s side, and the effect of the incident 
was to set Russia at work re organizing her military system, so that 
next time such a threat was offered her, she might answer it m a 
very different spirit 

The Morocco crisis, which the Conference of 1900 had only 
postponed, came to a head two years later France had not for a 
moment abandoned her designs on the Sultanate, and indeed there 
was no chance of anything hke a stable natue gosemment being 
attained, once the usual type of spendthrift Oriental potentate, 
as represented by the Sultan Abdul Aziz, had got himself and his 
country into the toils of the moneylenders It is needless to detail 
the successive turns France gave to the screw, how Abdul Aziz 
bankrupt and helpless disappeared from the scene, and how his 
supplanter, Muley Hafid, unable even to pay soldiers to defend him, 
failed in h s turn to curb the now chronic anarchy, and how, finally ' 
a French expeditionary force of overwhelming strength, that chanced 
to be handy, marched to Fez to take care of the European inhabitants 
—and stopped there Still less need we unravel the complicated 
negotiations that had been afoot between combinations of French 
and German capitalists for the exploitation of the unhapov 
country 


Suffice It to say that when it became evident that the Act of 
Algeciras «!is paper, and that France meant to plead force 

of circnmstances for an occupation of Morocco, the German govern 
ment, non thoroughli aroused, determined at all costs at least 
to have a 5 n,d pro , 1,0 from France Accordingly in the summer of 
1911 she dispatched a gunboat to the Moorish harbour of Agadir 
This mos e, which not only foreboded the seienre of a shoe of Morocco 
but of a nasal base on the Atlantic from which she, Germany, could 
threaten English »mmerce, at once landed Europe m a crisis more 
dangerous than any that had gone before As the summer waned 
and negotiations dragged on behind closed doom it became eVidcnt 
that at anj moment England might find herself m the throes of a 
w ar about a quarrel in which both our honour and our s ital interests 
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ere supposed to be somehow involved Mr Lloyd George, speaking 
in the name of the Government on July 21, plainly intimated to all 
whom it might concern that if there was a war, Britain meant to 
be in it The glo\e, thus publicly thrown down, was, Iioweier, 
not taken up This time it was Germany who pro\ ed unready for 
a fight So she continued to bargain, and after a prolonged and 
dangerous haggle consented to withdraw from Agadir and leave 
France a free hand m Morocco in return for a large strip of French 
Congolese territory Again Europe had avoided the catastrophe 
bv the skm of her teeth, but this time Germany, thanks to England’s 
appearance in shining armour, felt aggrieved and humiliated, aud 
like Russia, determined to arm to the teeth in order that there should 
be no question of refusing anj subsequent challenge 

The Moroccan danger was thus shelved, but that in the Balkans 
was as acute as ever Taking advantage of the Agadir disturbance 
Italy now proceeded to realize a long cherished ambition bj falling 
without the shadow of provocation on Tiipoli and embarking on an 
unexpectedly troublesome war for its subjugation English public 
opinion was horrified, especially when reports came of a massacre 
perpetrated by the Italian troops, but the Government, conscious 
of the priceless value of Italian support for the Entente, acted the 
part of Gallio Italy’s example was not thrown aw aj on the Christian 
peoples of the Balkans who, with the exception of Roumania, managed 
to suspend their mutual hatreds for long enough to enable them 
to make a sudden attack upon the “sick man”, and deprive him 
of the whole of his European possessions except the corner of territory 
covering Constantinople and the Stmts In the partition of the 
conquered territories Servia baulked of her access to the Adriatic 
by Austrian hostility, demanded a revision of the arrangements 
This led to a swift war, in August, 1913, m which Bulgaria who 
launched a sudden and treacherous attack on her allies wns proniptlv 
crushed with tlic assistance of Roumania 

Bj what seemed almost a miracle, the peace of Europe was 
preserved throughout this prolonged crisis during which Austria 
and Russia stood glaring at each other, niid England and Gennanv 
joined, with unexpected goodwill, in keeping the peace The fact 
was that in IDIS none of the Powers was quite rcadv for the supreme 
contest Germanj v>ns pushing on her militorj , naval and financial 
preparations with feverish haste, and France replied by extending 
the term of military service from two vears to three, Russia was 
constructing a network of strategic railwajs on her \\ cstern frontier , 
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in England Mr. Winston ChurchUl %vns pushing on with the 
multiplication of dreadnoughts, and an expeditionary force was ready 
at a few days’ notice to take its place on the left of the French line. 
In the opening months of 1014 it was evident that the least spark 
i\ould be enough to Ore the European powder magazine. A furious 
campaign of threats and insults between the German and Russian 
Presses testified to the neurotic tension which might at any moment 
result in words being exchanged for blows. And yet, at this time, 
British and German official relations were more cordial than they had 
been for years, and there seemed a real chance of the two govern- 
ments working together in comparative harmony. Unfortunately 
it was now no longer a question of Bntam against Germany, but of 
an Entente, that included Bntam, against Central Europe. 

Meanwhile th^te seemed every chance that before the European 
War could break out, the United Kingdom w ould be in the throes of 
civil war. The Liberal Party had come back from a second election 
m 1910, again m practical equality with the Unionists, and in the 
hitter constitutional struggle that had resulted from the rejection 
of the 1909 Budget the Irish still held the balance. It was a disastrous 
situation, as it left the Government with no alternative between the 
humiliating fiasco of seeing their policy defeated, or of purchasing 
Irish support by granting Home Rule on the only terms on which it 
would be accepted, namely the subjection of the Protestant North 
East to a Oublm Parliament in which theu* representatives could be 
out^oted on every issue After the bitter feelings that had been 
aroused by the two prcMous Home Rule Bills, it should have been 
obs lows that the dour and intolerant Protestants w’ould sooner die 
tlian be put under the heel, os they believed, of the Papishes and 
Molly Maguires The problem of giving liberty to Catholic Ireland 
and at the same time preserving it to the Protestant community was 
perhaps the most difiicult that had fever confronted British states- 
manship, and demanded the utmost caution and impartiality. 
Unfortunately the Government was not free to be cautious, and 
the inflamed state of caucus nvalr>' did not conduce to impartiality 
on either side • 

The Liberal Irish Entente, so sunilar m principle to the Egyptmn- 
Moroccan compact between England and France, was duly honoured 
by the passing ot the Budget and a Parliament Act. in which the 
s elo of the Lords w as restricted to a pow er otholdmg up, for two years 
all cNcept financial legislation. It was now the turn ot the Irish’ 
and the Government, in 1SI12, brought in a Home Hule BiU which' 
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despite a good many general 5»afeguards, ga\e neither exemption 
nor differential treatment to the 'North East The Protestants, nho 
for their part ^ere determined not only to have the government 
of their choice, but if possible to den) Home Rule to the Catholics, 
promptly began to organize resistance, and the Parliament Act had 
given them the certaint) of over two years* grace to complete their 
preparations 

The story of these two years is one which nn Enghsh historian 
must wish to hurry over as quickly as possible The factiousness of 
party vras displayed in its worst form On the one side the cue "was 
to insult, ridicule and hector at the Protestants, who bound themseh es 
in a Solemn League and Covenant never to submit to Home Rule, 
and in whose breasts every fresh challenge engendered a more 
unyielding determination On the other side the friends of the 
Protestants, instead of enjoining patience in a crisis that imperilled 
the whole Empire, did not hesitate to stimulate open rebellion, or 
even to supply arms, made m Gerroanv for not improbable use 
against British troops Tones seemed to have shed their patriotism 
and reverence for the authority of the State, Liberals to have pinned 
their faith to the doctrine of George III that rebels must be made 
to obey the law whether they agreed with it or not And all the 
while, in England, an atmosphere of unreality invested the whole 
proceedings, arising from a fixed behef that this was all m the party 
game, that the thing would be compromised somehow, and that 
nothing really serious would happen Unfortunately in Ireland 
both sides were m deadfy earnest, and neither understood the English 
instinct of compromise The God to whom the Covenanters had 
appealed may have been an Old Testament Jehovah, but to them He 
was at least a living God, and a Man of 

Nor was this the only danger that threatened England from within 
The fall in the real value of wages, and the growing disbelief of the 
workers in the politicians, produced a serious unrest in the years 
Immediately preceding the \>ar. and on outbreak of strikes on a 
large^ scale, and involving greater inconvenience and loss to the nation 
at large, than had ever known before On the vrholc. these 
disputes were conducted with surprising good temper, though the 
results were, from the worker*' point of view, to meagre, that there 
was an increasing tendency to suspect the leaders of being “ got at **, 
and m consequence, to repudiate agreements and adopt the uncom 
promising tactics of syndicalism The respect for constitutional 
methods was ominously on the wane, and the example of the 
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suffragettes and Ulster volunteers Tuas not unmarked b\ proletanan 
e'rtremists 

In 1914, ^shlch was the } ear for the final passing of the Home Rule 
Bill, there seemed, and perhaps, barring what actuall) occurred, was, 
no chance of averting the threatened civil v>ar Tlie Covenanters 
had formed themselves into a numerous and disciplined arm), 
and the Catholics vicre beginning to follow suit and organize a 
V oluntecr force of their owm A new order of Irish patnots, the Sinn 
Feuicrs, who desired nothing less than independence of England, 
were already beginning to gam ground on the more moderate 
Nationalists If these latter showed an) signs of compromise, they 
might easily lose Ireland in gaming England So they continued to 
press for an undivided Ireland, and their leader, John Redmond, 
openl) boasted of his abilit) to make Mr Asquith “ toe the line ” 

But the politicians had now taken fright An attempt to nip the 
threatened rebellion m the bud by the use of troops showed plainly 
that the army vras not to be relied on to figlit against the Covenanters 
In April a large consignment of arms and ammunition was landed 
m Ulster and transferred to the Covenanters without the least effort 
to stop them It was evident that, bargain or no bargain, some way 
must be found of saving the Government’s face and at the same time 
avoiding the necessity of coercing the North East In July a con 
ferencewas called at Buckingham Palace in which the leaders of both 
English and both Irish parties met m the desperate endeavour to 
arrange a compromise by leaving the Protestant counties out of the 
BiU Unfortunately the two counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh 
where ProtesUnts and Cathobes were almost inextricably mixed 
were claimed by both e.des and neither the Covenartmg nor 
Nationalist leadere dared give way on inch, or could have induced 
their followers to do anything but lynch them if they had The 

Conference brokenpmdespair.andlhecndofthemonthsawbloodshed 

in the steeets of Dublin, where a force of British troops detailed to 
mtereept a l»ndmg of ams for the Catholics, were compelled to 
fire on a crowd which mobbed them on their way back to barracks 
But this bloodshed, which might have been the first of a civil 
war, was s^n forgotten m the presence of the catastrophe that was 
esen now beginning to break over Europe The exact manner of 
Its coming will probably be a theme for research and controversy 
ns long ns history contmues to be written From our pomt of view 
It IS TOinparatively unimportant In the state of intellect and morals 
at which Europe had arrived m these opening years of the twentirth 
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ccntur) it IS perhaps strange that it had been delayed so long, certainly 
impossible that it could have been delayed for many months longer 
Austria, ^shosc position m the Balkans had been compromised 
by the double triumph of her rival Scnia. and whose rickety Empire 
nas seriously menaced by the JugoShv nationalism that nas 
itself an offshoot of Pan Sla\ ism, was determined to end the nuisance 
once and for all She had sounded Italy m 1913, without encourage 
ment In 101 1 she had a golden opportunity to act for herself The 
heir to the throne, who paid a deliberately provocatn e visit to the 
Bosnian capital on the anntivrsar} of Kossoso, nas murdered by 
an Austrian subject, a Serb After waiting for nearly a month, 
Austria suddenly launched an ultimatum to Scrvia which was 
equivalent to a declaration of war No doubt she gambled on the 
prospect that Russia would act in 1014 os she had acted m 1008 
This time, however, there nas to be no draw mg back at St Peters 
burg, v\ here indeed the signs of impending rev olution were so manifest 
as to make a national war perhaps the best chance for the Tsardora 
Once Russia had determined not to permit the crushing of Servia, 
Europe was sliding down an inclined plane to the abyss In >810 
did Sir Edward Grey endeavour to get tbe matter submitted to a 
European Conference— Germany vetoed the proposal The Kaiser 
seems to have been still under the delusion that by appearing once 
more in shining armour he could get Russia to stop Perhaps if it 
had rested with the Tsar he might have calculated rightly, for tliat 
ill fated autocrat allowed himself to be frightened, at the last moment, 
into countermanding the general mobilization of his armies But the 
vast military machine, once set m motion could not be stopped without 
throwing it completely out of gear, and the mobilization went on In 
the extraordinary state of international anarchy then prevailing, 
such a step w as tantamount to a declaration of war on both Germany 
and Austria, since if they failed to strike at Russia the moment her 
mobilization started they would be throwmg away the important 
strategical advantage of more rapid concentration — a thing unthmk 
able to minds steeped in the tradition of Clausewitz Germany 
therefore instantly mobilized m her turn, and declared war on 
Russia mtb its logical sequef of war with fiance 

England, whose government and people desired nothmg more 
than peace, was too deeply coinmitt^ to her colleagues m the 
Entente to keep out of the struggle Germany, vrhich was as 
everybody had long expected in such an event, preparing to add 
another to the recent defiances of European law by dashmg at France 
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through Belgium, >\as as little minded to add England to her foes 
as England was to fight German\ It is ^ust concenable that she 
might ha\ e refrained from what was not only a crime but a strategic 
blunder, could England ha\e gi\en her a clear pledge of her owTi 
neutrabtj on the understanding that Belgian jieutrahtj should be 
respected by Germany But Sir Edward Grey could gi\e no such 
pledge, and, besides, England had alrcad> been compelled b\ honour 
to gi\e notice that she would use her fleet to present the perfectly 
legitimate German act of sending her own to attack the French 
Northern coasts, thus praclicall) declaring a naval blockade 
Germany’s charactcristicallj clumsy failure to seize this opportunity 
of putting herself in the right, or perhaps a desperate belief that 
Britain after all might draw back at the last moment, gave us the 
opportunitj of consulting at the same time our honour and the vital 
interests of centuries, by taking our stand on the time honoured 
ground that under no circumstances could v?e allow Flanders to be 
crushed or conquered b> one of the Continental powers 

So m those first August dajs of 1914, from the remotest wastes 
of Siberia to the Atlantic seaboard, amid scenes of hectic enthusiasm 
and stifled apprehension millions of men left their peaceful employ 
ments to take part in the universal suicide For more than four 
years, while victory, hardly less ruinous than defeat, hung in the 
balance, the contending nations were emplojcd m one vast 
cooperative effort to waste and destroy the civilization bj which 
they lived, moved and had their being Science, once a beneficent 
angel, became a fiend, destro>ing at an incalculably faster rate than 
she had ever been able to construct More important bj far than the 
success or failure of this or that combatant was the supreme fact 
that as days lengthened to months and months to years, the flower 
of the world s manhood was being mowed down, lands wasted, rail 
roads torn up, bridges destroyed, towns bombarded, ships sunk, 
factories wrecked or diverted to ends of destruction, children starv ed, 
the religion of hate propagated with more success than had ever 
attended that of love, epidemic disease allowed to sweep the world, 
a weight of debt accumulated that threatened, and still threatens’ 
to bring to bankTuptcy and chaos the most prosperous communities’ 
This aspect of the situation though seemingly the most obvious 
of all, was Ignored in those early heroic days, when the cause of 
little Belgium was turning a nation of civilians into one of soldiers 
and the histone soil of Flanders resounded to the tramp of khaki clad 
regiments whose songs, like those of their Anglo Saxon fathers 
impressed strangers most of all with theu- note of melancholy 



EPILOGUE 

History js a story that nl«a>s leaves off m the middle, though 
it IS the temptation of every histonan to discover an end. 
And, seeing that story books, if not stones, have got to end some- 
VThere, v\e can hardly write finis *’ more appropriately than on the 
e\ e of a catastrophe that threatened the fall, and may conceivably 
portend the decline, not only of British, but of human civilization 
Conceivably — but assuredly not inevitably 1 

And jet, unless we have been altogether vvTong m our reading of 
the facts, the Great War, like the Reformation and the French 
Revolution, vs as the product of forces that had long been at work, 
and continued to work after it Through the mad horror of those 
years, it was good that we should have had visions of a mental and 
spintual rebirth that would have made the sacrifice worth while. 
It would have been too much to have faced the prospect of mankind, 
so terribly enfeebled, learning nothing and forgettmg nothing, 
harking complacently back to the collective egotisms, the ReaU 
pohnA, of class and race and nationality, the bankruptcy of faith 
and ideals, that culminated m civilization’s all but complete suicide. 

But vve have studied history m vam, unless it has tauglit us to 
reinforce hope by patience We must not look for revolutionary 
change except as the result of a process as gradual and unhurried 
as that of growth One fine morning may suffice to burst the bud, but 
it takes months to dev elop the seed into flower On the soil, enriched 
by that red ram, the seeds may have been well and truly planted. 
We can at least water and prepare the ground, waging sharp war 
upon all things rank and gross m nature, weeds of cupidity and 
untruth and all uncharitablcness 

The question whose answer spells life or death for civilized man 
IS being put with ever more menacing insistence— are the human 
mind and spirit capable of being adapted to the requirements of 
a Machine Age ? With blind precipitancy, we have revolutionized 
our environment , it has jet to be seen whether we can effect a 
corresponding revolution m ourselves If the old platitude about 
human nature being unchangeable is really true, there is nothing for 
It but to resign ourselves to the doom that has overtaken every 
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species whose circumstances ha\c changed more rapidly than its 
powers of adaptation Hie next experiment m suicide need not lack 
for completeness 

To fate facts is not to counsel pessimism We know that human 
nature can he changed because histor> shows us that it is constanti} 
changing W c has e faith that it must and shall be changed, m time 
to sasc the bright adsenture of our cisilization from rum Gods 
image must not be allowed to go the waj of the giant lizards, its 
predecessors 

Instead of talking of the decline of civilization or the I\cst 
as if it were something outside ourselves and be)ond our control, 
let us, in words applied to a crisis far less momentous, continue 
to hope until events compel us to despair Even a forlorn hope 
IS better than none 

In spite of all the guilt and imperfection, which there is-no attempt 
in these pages to cloak or extenuate, it may well be that on British 
civilization os expressed m a free Commonwealth of Nations,* the 
fairest hopes of mankind are destined more and more to centre. 
The discovery that spiritual bonds are more potent than those of 
force or interest, is one of untold possibilities for the healing of 
nations The very League is but an attempt to apply British 
principles on a world wide scale 

If this be our high, calling, now, more than ever, it behoves us 
to shape our future in the light and understanding of our past 
Only thus can we hope to attain the patriotism of Britain true to 
herself because loyal to mankind, a patriotism purged of every 
selfish and ignoble taint, founded on great principles supported 
by great virtues the love of our country because she is lovable 

In that sense alone may we be permitted to say — Patnotism 
IS enough ' 

^ On the limits of whose possible extension I do not presume to speculate here 


Tii£ End 
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Mancheatet lu Indnitry 6*9 , Peterloo 
maaaacre 891 616-17 

Manchcater Edvard Blontagu Second Earl of 
003 036 073 

MancbceUr School 980 081 1017-19 l(n 
1027 1072-3 1083 1088 
Mamli 717 
Mannert 1091 1093 

Manrmg^ Card. Abp of Meatminatcr 1003-4 

Manor ace under Land bolding 
Mansfeld Count 603 
Mansfield Lord 690 691 703-4 751 
Manu 1236 

Manufacturea lu Industry 
IfanuscnpU Greek 295-8 , iljnmmation of 
67 118 185 450 paperiuedfor 307 
iUona 1038 1170 
Uarcom scandal 1229 
Margaret Queen 276-8 
Mana Theresa 709 
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Marie Antoinette Queen 806 
Maiketa 214 

Marl^rongb Sarah Duchess of 635 639 640 


profits from the Boulh Sea Omipany 656, 
cetimate of 634-6 , Bolingbroke compared 
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(loned 640-1 6(6 701 
Marlowe Chriatopber 433-0 433 478 
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Martin Richard 869 036 
hlartin Marprclate 464 
Martuuell 5 
9faiT»U 363 670 671 

Marx Karl OOl 096 001 1074 1097 1214-19 
1224t hu eilorU to found an Intemaliorul 
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1215 

Mary ]»r««d Tirg n 199 229 212 330 
Mary Queen 1244 

Mary Quern of &oU at French court 3S9, 
marrlea the Dauphin 412, in England— 
a centre of Intrigue 428*0, ^r execution 
427 431 444, menUoned 406 409 413 
468 470 

Mary cl Orange Queen 619 623 
Mary Tudor Queen taamea Philip 401 , 
IVyaltireTolt 401, her reign 429, her 
respect for lav 423 , popnlar att tnde to 
400. mentioned 334 390 4370. 
hUryland 324 
Masefield John 399 1263 
Maalusro M» 646 
Maabooat 1195 
HsMcdo 293 

Mason , owner of Kew naapahire 624 
Maas ac« Fdcbanat 
blaaa thma 6^7 
blsMachuaetta 623 720 747 
btaaa4«a Manbal 833 
Maanoger Phibp 486*7 
hlaasingbam )L J cited 7 
BUUbele 050 1103-5 

Mstenaliam 294 296 673 678 703 718 710 
731 753 

Mathemalk-a > In 16th cent. 305, adTtace in 
(ITtbceot.} 695, in 18th cent 1067 1068 
1139, in loth cent. 800 Inrentton of 
logantbroa 476 
tfsbida Empma 142 144-5 
3Utlda Quren 115 
Matthew Fana 166 cited 170 177 
Maurice of Kaasan 492 
Mauntim 940 
hUzwell Clerk 1089 
Maynard Sir John 627 
tUxnni O . lOlS 1075 1136 1175 
Mecbacuct Institutes 896 
Medici Xioieuxo de 323 332 583 
hfedid family 294-6 
Medicine 224 474 476 596 1139 
Medina Sv Solomon 652-3 
Mediterranean cinlixation centring round 
3 16-17 306, Britain In relation to 2, 
Eo^h eSorta for outlet on 163, piracy 
suppressed in 27 

Medwaynrer Dutch adrance np 613 622 631 
Meerut }OH 
MdiemetAli 1013 1099 
Udliovms Lord his policy 937 970 974-5 
9T9 993 1033 
Melln estates 325 
Uelodnma 1171 
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131 166 169. S(eph<M}« 161 
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Menu 61 116, WeUb allian'e vilh 32 62. 
4 but bM of Fatcaniifa 31 , enllipM of 
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Mfmlith Georw 699 1139-40 
Meme FnsUnd 236 237-43 447, PunUn 
destruction of 631 610 371 609 Crebbo* 
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LngUnd 1226 
Mmbi-d 1373 
Mesopotamia 11)9 
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31ct4] work Anglo-Saxon GC 77 239 
btetcatfe &ix Charles 063 1031 
Methodum 720 32 
Slethuen Lord 1209 
Methuen Treatf 631 * 

Mettcrnieh Prince 663 879 832 bU i/ilain 
000 017 027 069 1009 1015 1076 
Mexico 1076-0 

Mwbelangelo 829-1 410-1 1072 1136 
iliddls Agesj democracy of 260 Oil, ethical 
limggle of 163. lOlb cent attitude to 
022, Scott a reviral of Intereet in 907 
013, iplntof 211 420. twilightof 235ff 
MildleClaMi adetnceof 803 enUgonieo of 
to working clau 970-1 073 , Celgiaa in 
036, change Is 1091-1 1166 Charcb 
unpopolar with 345. diuentiag intereet 
powerful in 932 ethics of 1032 Franco 
tn 936 , lacteaie of during Industrial 
Retolu'ioo 030 , inJirldualisea of 1090 
lower 696 1161 ongineof 213 orthodoxy 
of hreakdoWR of 10*1 ruO of 281 
romentlo morement strong m 990 1003 
ra]co((1833-67J 1061 soobbuhness (Ml 
Slid^e Class Suburban its gentiUly 1091 
Fabiaoism 11S2 1218-19 
Middle Class Tnuopb of in Victorian age 
678 , Victoria the ideal of 993 
Middleton Thomas 186 603 
MiliUa 331 C23 701 830 
3Iill James 902 

Mill John Stuart 1016 1086 1231 
Mdlali Sir John U16 U17 
bliincr Lord 1203-1 1209 1210 1211 
Jtilton John estiinaCe of 618-8 891 669-70 
lus pnde 65! 671 ^ prose 488 his 

Homan itlspiration 662 ^8 post Tteetora 

tion work 670 quoted 648 mentioned 
438 187 663 664 683 628 900 916 
Mind training 60 1261 Yoga 1238 , aa<t 
set under Church of Rome 
Slmorra 639 691 711 
Minot Lawrence cited 239 240 
'iinlo Lord 1029 
Mir Casaim 762 

iltrrourt for ilaguiraU$ The 431 452 
Misencordo* 289 

Miss onaries 948-9 , in South Africa 949-6} 
1039 in India 961-6 1011 , S P Q 69. 
Mimssippi 641 666 736 
Mitchcl U M, quoted 1050-60 
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Mob»r« 599 
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Monastenee chartirs granted by, StO; 
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dis^utioa of under ifenry Vllf 384-8, 
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reelea] 77-8 SI, 117 123-4 154 312, 
decline of 189, tnib 97-0. mixed 
enmmunitm. 167, Norman reform of 163. 
regnUrrtnons 167i8oliUryandcommaaal. 
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3lt 373 399 417 <98 986 1213 1223 


^ivory angusn crown » Bzpeoicnis lor raising 
247-8 283 373, exchange tUbllily of 
fKtb and IStbeent.) 310. feudal serrieei 
remitted for 230 lending of 247-8 3IS 
573 rue of use of 310, ITtb 
cent policy regarding 617-8. aUndard* 
iaation of 314-15 
Money Sir Leo ated 1211 n 
3Wk Gen George (Duke of Alhomarlel 569 
Monoootb Duke of 659 
Monugoe Mjchclde ill 454 583 
Montcalm Marquis de 716 
Montesquieu Charles Daron de 678 639 770 
MontreiiJ 1034 

Montrose James Graham Marquis of 530 396 

Moore Sir John S-iO 2 

Moore Thomas 034 1031 

**^*^^^225 317 Moorish pirates in England. 

Moot* 41 It 70 80 1J0 179 
Morality divorce of from dogma 590 
Moravians H61 030 
Moroar 1)7 
More Henry 600 

VIopta 299 314 379-81 
his Dmioirus 353-4 a penccutoc 311 313* 
359, bisexsiutaoD 361, hisporlralt 381 

SS‘S,li51*.,5S- ™ 

Morgan Thomaa 669 670 
Moriey Lord {temp Elisabeth) 415 
Morley Vis 1124 1243-4 
3ior«^^rench absorption of 1217 1287-70, 

William 1117 1119 1217-18 
Morton Card.. Abp , 310 361 
3!<mcow 857 
Moetyn Cen 891 
Moslyn Capt Saram 712 n 
Motherwell 029 
Mourtjoy Lord 456 527. 538 
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Maggletonians 663 
MuleyHafid 1275 
Mud John qaotcd 648 
Munio Sir Thomas 962-3 
Moostar 630 

Modic Aoglo Saxos 63 64 Church Kenaia 
sancs effect on 448 , English predommascei 
in (15th cent] 281 202, Indian 060. 
Italian 431, ^legTQld 1268, Opera 
Purcells DhIo 60S Polyphonic 448-0, 
1 untan hostility to 398 , restoration 
penod of 606-9 retrospective character 
of 608 1260 , tongs ret lial ieajtnff 
Mysore 750 765 938 
Mystery Plays 238 331 673 
Mysticism English tao periods of 554, its 


KadirSbab 760 

Namur 620 632 

Nana Sahib 1016 

Naoroji Padahbai 1247 

Napier Lord 1061 

Napier Sir Charles 977 1041 , cited 

Napier John 476 

Napier General Sir W P P 

Naples 693 877 1020 

Napoleon Buonaparte Emperor early vkloriee 
of 622 the Coutiuental tyiieni 631 
647-6 666 666 , the peace negetiatiofis, 
643, defeats Prw a 843 etapaien m 
Poland 643 Peace of Tilsit 644-6 646 
feetori against him 646-7 . the rcninaular 
l\ar 846 651 3, cniahet Austria 853-3 
penmta wheat imports to Englaod 850. 
expedition to ifoKOw 830-7 , Uniabed to 
Elba 658 i hia escape and defeat at 
Malerloe 859-CO, bis tTiteiu r OimuioD 
Law 645.bisignoranreotseBpo»er 827-0 
642 640 864 , hia expatuion st ambiliom 
044-6 fall court 848 7Iirlboroaeh con 
Uaitrd with 634 636 , the 1 tUe hom . 
8U3 mentioned 711 607 873 
Nipoleonltl Emperor i British rrlatioiM wrih 
1020-1, Crimean IVsr 1023 |028| 

Mexican adrentore lO'O-Oi eil mste of 
1015 1016 lO-.O, mentioned 1024 1076 
1120 

Nash Itcau 686 1091 ; Coldimitha X</s e/ 
697 

Nash John 7^ 990 

NaUli Bntiah annexation of 940 072 1938 
Crown Colony status of 1039 Zulu war 
tl8*9> m3 Boer war (1699) 1295 

f.handi a Tuut (o 1210 
National Convention (Chartist) TTO 
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Maiy diaanirored fay 40) i Inlenttfieaflosi 
of in I'lfa cent,, Ml eaj aer I atrioHaea 


industry — Capitalist 

Nature ISth cent notion of “SI-S , 
Romantic a attitude to 794-8 
Naval aUtions 944 
Navarre 334 

Navigation Newton a work for 506 
NaT^;ation Laws 665 680 effect on Scotland 
650 , relaxation 930 repeal, 985 
Navv Alfred a 73 , beginnings of at Roman 
invasion 20 Bentbam a attitude to 946, 
colonies protected bv 620 , Common 
wealths 664, conditions in (end of 16th 
cent ) 829 , corruption in 012 Dominion 
eontnbutions to 1232-3, Dutch war 
reqoinne (17tb cent) 606 merchant 
under Elizabeth 421 , mutinies 769 799 
624 , North Sea concentration of 1272 
1381 Press gang S29 , romantic new of 
092 . ahip monev 614 617 , itrengtbening 
of against Germany 1230 1277; auprrm 
acy of (18th cent) 670, (19th cent.) 
1186 1198 Tory and WTug'colicy regard 
ing C33 . transition to Ironcuda 10.8 
Navler Jamea 664 668 
Negroes enlisted in American Mar 763 756, 
and are Slarcn end BUra Trade 
Nelson Horatio Lord estimate of 8'’9-30 
hia naval vicloriea 624-6 639, Turecr'i 
pamUnc cf 010 nrntieocd 450 633, 
773 910 913 
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supreme in 826 Bpamsh ruleof 399 428, 
rebell on against Btum 430 
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ITmianism pemstent in 6"4 720 
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New bork colony Brilisb acquisition of Cll 
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•« development of IKja LaUu-r 
fMVrrninrnt m 11*8, naval defence 
eentnburiun dI 1533 patriotism td 1533; 
tni»p« from in 6 AfncariMar 1“07 
Newark 4*9 

Newbiirsh IViofy Jt‘'S etlot 332 
Newcastle Thotius Holies iVlKsB Ihilsof f.*t 
643 711 713 *1' VW 
Newtomen Ttomss 741 
Newfoundland 523 *4t *17 !«* 

Ntwman J It Joins ffaerth efltome lf<^| 
nticsteor |f«*2« tiled Ifs* r>3 4J3| 
wentuned 9-*l PVd lt« I l« » 
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Vc«ttro Sir IwM SM 894 1063 1136 
1137 the ennri^vt 5S0 693 601 
K*«ton Iter John 864 
Newton itooe 14 
hef 3Iarihtl 674 

NehotiViT T«r 027 036 1012-13 1149 
ViehoUj II Tur 609 613 1233 1233 ]266'6 
1280 

M eholu Grand Dulu 1269 

NiehoUs \ Pope 295 ' 

Nicholson John P63 

Nicke Bubop 310 

Niettsche I 449 471 603 634 1003 VTi 
1133 1156-6 I1C2 1166 1170 1177 
NiMtUmtotT 1182 

N gbtiDgale llorence 996 996 1033 end n 
SiUaea lltury 663 

Nineteenth centarf biologtcal best of 1139 
oni Me Vietonan a^e 
Niredita Enter (lUrearet Noble) 1239 
Nobibty Me alee Lordi CbarUa la peer* 
60;M conio|i<lation of power bjr under 
Stoarts 601 601 drama portraying (171b 
cent) 486-6 Edward ll'a atragglewitb 
231 245 French revolution a cQect on 
862-3 hereditary principle among 229-30 
inporeruhnent of (tOth rent.) 1092 
tnotual dealniotioB of 276 330 romance 
ol derelopaent of 220 > ScottUh tynnKr 
of 403 , tarbaleoM of aodcr Jticbard. 11 
269 under lUary %*! 2*'6 wealth and 
gwer of from Refonnation plunder 601 

Noneosternust ip nt 572 574 end ere 

Dumb ten 
Nonjuren 731 
Notden John 451 

Kordetnbca 36 45 46 64 «6 110 113 153 
and tei Anglo-Slioae etc 
Norc the mutiny at 824 
Norfolk 'n>omaallowaid2DdDokeo< 336 602 
Norfolk Tbomae Howard 3rd l>uke of 362 
368 

Norfolk Thomae Howard 4th I>uke of 428 
Norfolk IsUod 923 

Normandy Duc^ of Divuiooi of cast and 
neet 109 Engliih Crown a poaMsuoo of 
137 138 149 146 lost 274 Gorem 
sient ot 129-30 

Normans Anglo-Saxons under 118 133 

arrhitecturv of tte andrr arch tecture 
charactenil ca of cruelty 121 122 petj 

121 122 method cal idstincts 146 I6| 

adeptabihtv 119 122 conquest of 

EngUod by lISfi its results 164-9 
thrir fonetion in Englsod 168 Ungusge ot 

122 system introduced by 129 Vikinc 
blood of 109-10 120 122 

Norsemen see Vikings 

North Lord 739 745 747 749 763 780-1 822 
1179 

North LordFrcdenck 913 
North Sr Dudley 661 
North Sir Thomas 444 
Nortbcote SrS 1177-8 
North East Passage 433 434 
North Sea British Fleet concentrated in 1272 
1281 Dutch and English nralry In 2^ 
283 606-6 p racy in 27 


North West passage 434 476 
Ntfthcni counties see also Nortbumborund 
and Northufflbna Coondt of the Norfh 
366 3'6 1 rebeUion in against Henry \ hi 
366, Uilliaa la harrying of 131 132 
268 

NorthingtoD Lord C91 

Nortbombcrland turboleut gondiiio&s persist* 
ingin 312 aChsmbrearebelUoa 332 
VorthumbcTUnd John Dudley Dukeef 7S9 91, 
400 

Nortbumberlsnd Algernon Percy lOtb Earl of 
604 

Northombna extest of 52 Golden Age of 
61-8 degeneracy 6^9 , JltnCerUnd of 
6^70 Scottiah lowlands a part of 84 
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adopted 268 Scottish destruction of 
Ecgfntb 70 84 Wessex relations with 
71 11 Uliam I s harrying of 131 132 268< 
meat need 1)6 117 
Norway maid of 213 
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Non Baxat railway 1274 
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Occam WillisBef 191 )9| 190 26] 297 900 

^ im 1056-7 1059-61 1120, 
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Oexakow fortreas 786 805 1021 

Odo Dp ol Bareui 123-4 138 147 524 
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Offa King of Mercia 70 
OffaaDyke 70 

Ogbam and Pboeuclaa characters 16 
Ogletbcwpo James 807 
Olaf Tryggneson 110-11 
Olaee &t ] ) ] i 

Old age pensions 1222 1226 1230 

Oldbury Down 6 

Oldenburg Henry quoted 595-6 

01 gareby see Nob tity 
Olser Peter 602 

Oman Prof S r C. cited 29 76 78 
O Neill Shane 456 458 
O Nell family 628 788 
Oye John 778 
Opium trade lOSI 

Orai^W^m the Silent Pnnceot 42U 435 

Orange Free State 1039 1107 1202 1204 

Oratory 751 

Ordeal SB 136 174 

Orderieus Vitalis 163 

Onentahsts 960-1 S64-7 

Onna 763 

Orkney Is 6 23 107 

Orleans Duke of 817 

Ormonde 2nd Duke of 688 663 
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